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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Tuesday,  November  10 y  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  the  hearings  will  commence  at  half 
past  9  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  1  o'clock,  when  a  recess  will 
be  taken  until  2  o'clock.  The  hearings  will  then  be  resumed  in  the 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  recess  at 
6  o'clock,  the  committee  can  do  so  and  continue  the  hearings  at  8 
o'clock. 

The  opening  hearing  this  morning,  as  you  are  aware,  is  upon  the 
Chemical  Schedule  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  hear  the  parties  interested  and  others  who  may  desire  to  speak  on 
the  subject  embraced  in  the  schedule,  and  also  concerning  the  chem- 
icals on  the  free  list,  and  so  with  each  paragraph  of  the  bill  as  we 
proceed,  so  that  the  discussion  may  continue  intelligently,  involving 
every  item  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  committee  has  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  bad  acoustics  of 
the  hall,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  feature.  We  hope  the 
people  in  attendance  will  be  able  to  hear,  and  I  would  caution  those 
m  attendance  that  they  speak  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice  that 
the  committee  can  hear. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  JOHN  F.  QUEEFS',  BEPBESENTINQ  THE 
MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  WOBKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Queeny,  of  St.  Louis,  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  what  I  want  to  say,  but 
the  first  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  acid — chloro  sul- 
phonic.  Chloro-sulphonic  acia  at  the  present  time  is  not  on  the 
schedi]^e  at  all.  It  is  not  manufacturea  in  this  country,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  used  very  largely  in  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  patented  dyes — sulphur  dyes  that  are  patented. 
We  wish  to  import  the  article  for  the  manufacture  of  saccharine. 
We  tried  it  for  two  years,  paying  the  duty  that  the  appraisers  as- 
sessed it  at  (25  per  cent),  which  included  not  only  the  auty  on  the 
acid  but  also  on  the  drum.  We  were  compelled  to  shut  down  six 
months  ago  because  we  could  not  stand  the  competition  with  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  used  for  anything  else  in  this  country  except  that 
purpose.    Our  consiunption  amounts  to  about  250  tons  a  year. 

Chloro-sulphonic  acid,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  mixture  or  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  assessed  at 
one-fourth  a  cent  a  pound.  Muriatic  acid  is  free.  When  we  tried 
to  import  the  chloro-sulphonic  acid  on  the  basis  of  muriatic  acid,  the 
appraisers  shut  it  out  and  appraised  it  at  25  per  cent,  not  only  on  the 
acid^  but  on  the  drum.    We  can  not  import  it  on  that  basis. 
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I  make  application  to  have  it  especially  provided  for  on  the  free 
list.  We  have  tendered  the  acid  manufacturers  an  order  for  600  tons, 
200  tons  for  three  years,  but  they  say  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  undertake  this  manufacture,  and  consequently  they  will  not 
accept  the  order.  If  any  manufacturer  in  this  country  would  make 
it,  we  would  be  all  right,  but  with  the  present  25  per  cent  duty  we 
can  not  touch  it.  We  shut  down  six  months  ago,  after  having  tried 
it  for  two  years,  with  a  heavy  loss  to  ourselves.  The  article  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  in  this  country  because  it  is  used  in  Germany  in  a 
very  large  way  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  dyes  which  are  pat- 
ented and  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Queeny,  that  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  foreign  and  German  competition  has  been  for 
the  past  six  months. 

Mr.  Queeny.  No,  sir.  We  shut  down  six  months  ago.  We  tried  it 
for  two  years  and  imported  about  400  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Wnen  did  you  commence  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  intermediate 
product,  into  which  this  enters,  two  years  ago  last  January. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  continued  until  six  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  contmued  it  for  two  years  at  big  loss  to  ourselves. 
Twenty  per  cent  duty,  which  is  the  duty  on  coal  tar  preperations, 
not  medicinal,  can  be  paid,  and  yet  you  can  import  it  cheaper  by  30 
per  cent  than  it  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  use  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  imported  about  200  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  import  all  of  it.    There  is  no  other  use  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  industries  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  In  Germany  it  enters  into  sulphur  dyes  which  are 
patented  in  that  country  and  can  not  be  made  m  this  country ;  con- 
sequently the  use  there,  in  addition  to  the  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  saccharine,  is  very  large,  whereas  in  this  country  it  can  only  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  intermediate  product  called  "  saccha- 
rine." 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  information  by  which  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can  not  make  it  under  the  present 
duty  unless  30  per  cent  is  added  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Because  we  placed  our  contract  with  the  German 
manufacturers  for  that  intermediate  product  for  the  coming  year. 
We  had  to  give  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  price  now  and  the  price 
two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  is  a  trifle  cheaper.  You  mean  the  price  of  the 
product  into  which  this  enters  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Queeny.  No.  It  is  the  same  price^  but  the  acid  is  a  trifle 
cheaper.  We  got  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the  last  year's  im- 
portation, but  even  with  that  we  were  at  a  disadvantage.  The  freight 
and  the  duty  put  us  out  of  business  in  that  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  this  is  not  in  the  present  tariff  at  all. 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  is  not  provided  for  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  it  inserted,  and  have 
it  put  on  the  free  list? 
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Mr.  QuEENV.  Yes;  to  have  it  especially  provided  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Under  what  schedule  is  the  25  per  cent  dutv  now  ? 

Mr.  QuEENT.  Under  chemical  compounds — ^the  general  blanket 
schedule  of  25  per  cent  on  chemical  compounds.  ^\e  pay  duty  not 
only  on  the  acid,  but  on  the  drums.  That  is,  imder  the  ad  valorem 
rate  that  applies  to  the  packages  as  well  as  the  contents. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  What  finished  product  is  this  for? 

Mr.  QuEXNT.  Saccharine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  this  were  put  on  the  free  list,  would  that  en- 
able a  iieducticm  to  be  made  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  QusBNT.  A  reduction  can  be  made  on  the  finished  product  now, 
because  the  duty  is  equal  to  the  selling  price  to-day.  That  is  espe- 
ciaDy  provided  for.  The  competition  in  this  country  by  the  German 
manumetuiers  and  their  representatives  in  this  country  keeps  the 
price  of  saccharine — ^the  finisned  product— down  to  its  present  fimire. 

Mr.  Unbbrwood.  If  you  made  a  reduction,  then,  on  the  finished 
product  equal  to  the  amount  gained  by  putting  this  particular  chem- 
ical under  a  duty 

Mr.  QuEXNY.  It  so  happens  that  the  duty  cuts  no  figure  in  the 
selling  price  at  all,  because  the  duty  is  $1.50  a  pound  and  the  selling 
price  is  $1.50  a  pound,  so  that  the  duty  on  saccharine  could  be  re- 
duced if  thought  advisable.  But  I  am  making  application  just  for 
the  crude  material  with  which  to  manufacture  the  article ;  and  as  I 
say,  we  had  to  shut  down  our  plant  six  months  ago  because  we  could 
not  aiTord  to  continue  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Uifi»:RwooD.  By  putting  this  chemical  on  the  free  list,  is  it 
expected  to  enable  you  to  add  foreign  markets,  or  is  it  simply  for 
home  consumption  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Simply  for  home  consumption.  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
could  enter  foreign  markets.  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  but  we  have 
not  contemplated  it  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  got  it  down  to 
a  price  where  we  could  compete.  We  have  the  plant  already  in- 
stalled. We  worked  two  years,  as  I  say,  and  at  a  big  loss  to  our- 
selves; but  sentiment  cost  us  pretty  dearly.  We  entered  into  that 
manufacture  for  the  reason  that  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  bought  up  all  the  crude  product  and  actually  forced 
us  into  that  position,  so  that  if  we  wanted  to  import  the  inter- 
mediate product  two  years  ago  we  could  not  buy  a  pound  in  Europe. 
They  might  do  the  same  thing  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  the  dyes  which  are  patented  in  Germany  also  pat- 
ented here? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  presume  so,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  manu- 
factured here.  I  have  the  names  of  tho^e  dyes  that  are  patented,  but 
they  are  not  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thev  would  be  patented  by  the  German  manufacturers 
here? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes;  patented  here.  They  protect  themselves  in 
every  country. 

Now,  one  more  product,  under  the  coal-tar  preparations,  para- 
graph 524 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  item  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  on  the  free  list.  The  article  we  wisli  to  import 
and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  is  pyronitrochlorobenzol.     It  is 
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quite  a  long  name,  but  you  will  find  some  equally  long  in  that  same 
paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  name  in  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  there;  but  there  are  some  others 
equally  long. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  does  that  come  in  now  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  At  the  present  time  it  comes  in  as  a  coal-tar  prep- 
aration, not  medicinal,  or  dye,  at  20  per  cent ;  and  we  ask  to  have  that 
inserted  in  the  free  list  for  practically  the  same  reason  as  the  other, 
because  this  article  also  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  patented  djes 
in  Europe.  We  wish  to  manufacture  phenacetin.  Instead  of  im- 
porting the  intermediate  product  as  we  are  to-day,  we  wish  to  import 
the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  bv-product,  or  does  coal  tar  enter  into 
that? 

Mr.  QuBENY.  No;  it  is  a  direct  chemical;  but  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  chemical  another  is  made,  for  which  there  is  no  use  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  no  American  manufacturer  would  under- 
take its  production  because  there  is  no  outlet  for  this  other  product, 
which  is  equally  as  large  as  the  product  which  I  have  just  mentioned; 
because  it  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  dyes — ^the  ortho, 
which  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  not  manufactured  here 
the  fact  that  they  are  manufactured  by  foreign  inventors? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  1  have  not  studied  the  aniline  dyes  industry  at  all. 
It  is  a  little  out  of  our  line,  but  it  is  assumed  that  because  they  are 
patented  they  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  this  product  the  other  is  also  made,  and 
consequently  is  not  likely  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all, 
at  least  for  some  time,  if  ever. 

Now,  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  in  1897  this  product  was 
known  but  was  not  used  commercially,  or  it  is  more  than  likely  it 
would  have  been  inserted  in  the  same  paragraph,  because  there  are 
others  used  in  the  same  manner  for  the  manufacture  of  medicinal 
preparations.  The  raw  material  is  not  now  imported  into  this  coun- 
try at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  inserted  in  paragraph 
524  by  name? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  by  name,  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  None  of  it  manufactured,  and  none  that  is  imported. 

Mr.  BouiTELL.  Did  you  give  the  reason  why  it  is  not  manufactured 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  because  there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  a  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  have  a  demand  for  the  finished  product,  but  we 
import  the  intermediate  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  can  you  not  manufacture  the  intermediate  product 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Queen  Y.  Because  it  can  not  be  without  this  product  here. 
Without  the  pyronitrochlorobenzol  the  intermediate  product  can  not 
be  manufactured.  The  raw  product  is  this  article  that  I  am  asking 
to  have  inserted  in  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  is  it  that  that  is  not  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Because,  as  I  have  just  explained,  in  this  manufac- 
ture of  pyronitrochlorobenzol  the  ortho  benzol  is  also  produced  in 
equal  quantity,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  that  product  in 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  these  patented  dyes.  If  they  under- 
took the  manufacture  of  this  article  that  we  are  asking  for,  they 
would  have  no  outlet  for  this  other  product,  and  consequently  coulS 
not  manufacture  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers."  Both 
products  must  be  made  at  the  same  time,  because  one  is  a  by-product, 
or  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  I  understand  as  to  the  reason  why  what  we 
call  the  raw  material  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  that  it  is  for 
commercial  reasons,  not  because  it  could  not  be  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  I  suppose  it  is,  but  it  could  not  be  manufactured  at 
a  price  that  would  enable  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  the  German  manufacturers,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  contend,  as  I  understand,  that  the  same  reasons 
that  induce  the  putting  of  the  articles  named  in  paragraph  524  on 
the  free  list  would  operate  to  put  this  on  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes,  524 ;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  put  this  article  on  the  free  list,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  a  raw  material  for  the  manufactured  product,  would  that 
justify  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  main  product  without  inter- 
fering with  the  business? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  presume  it  would,  because  it  would  be  practically 
on  a  parity  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  production  of  that 
article. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  finished  product  might  be  put  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  puts  you  on  a  parity  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  On  a  parity  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  we 
have  other  expenses  far  in  excess  of  the  German  manufacturers' 
expenses  in  the  production  of  any  chemical.  At  present  we  are  rela- 
tively infants  in  the  chemical  industry.  We  need  about  fifteen  years 
more  to  get  on  our  feet.  By  the  time  of  the  next  tariff  revision  propo- 
sition we  will  probablv  be  in  better  shape. 

Mr.  Underwood,  if  this  were  put  on  the  free  list,  how  would  it 
affect  the  finished  product  without  detriment  to  the  main  industry  ? 

Mr.  Queen  Y.  I  would  say  about  50  per  cent  of  the  present  duty — 
the  present  duty  on  that  product  is  55  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is? 

Mr.  Queeny.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  would  be— the  price  in 
Grermany  to-day  is  about  50  cents,  5  marks;  the  duty  is  55  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Queeny.  The  idea  is  to  manufacture  a  chemical  that  is  not 
manufactured  in  this  country  at  the  present  time;  instead  of  import- 
ing the  intermediate  product,  to  manufacture  it  direct:  and  we  feel 
we  should  be  encouraged  in  that  direction,  since  wo  are  c()in]>eting 
with  the  German  products,  which  they  have  controlled  for  years. 

Now  here  is  a  product,  paragraph  653,  salacin,  at  the  present  time 
on  the  free  list,  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  manufactured  ex- 
clusively in  Germany  and  England;  manufactured  from  the  willow. 
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plenty  of  which  material  there  is  in  this  country,  but  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  Germany  and  England  on  that  product.  I  ask  that  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  be  levied  to  assist. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  manufacture  with  that  duty? 

Mr.  QxTEENY.  I  think  so.  The  consumption  goes  into  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  duty  neces8ai*y  ? 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  The  expenses  in*^  Europe— in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land— are  very  much  less  than  they  are  in  this  country  for  theHMmu- 
facture  of  any  chemical  product,  so  much  so  that  it  is  foolhardy  to 
attempt  to  compete. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  f 

Ttfr.  QtJEENr.  No,  sir.  It  is  strictly  a  straight  medicinal  prepara- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  raw  material  in  this  country — ^willow;  as 
you  well  know,  that  is  what  it  is  made  from,  the  willow  tree — ^as  we 
nave  experimented  and  I  know  spent  quite  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
endeavor  to  manufacture  it,  but  we  gave  it  up.  We  did  not  install  a 
plant  such  as  we  have  for  the  other  products,  but  we  worked  it' out  m 
the  laboratory.    We  can  not  do  it  without  protection. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  is  imported? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  presume  about  20,000  pounds  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  in  1897  ? 

*Mr.  QtJEENY.  Yes;  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  a  year.  Theprice 
of  that  is  $4  a. pound,  so  that  it  runs  into  quite  a  little  bit  of  money. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  manufacture  of  that  article  would  be  under- 
taken in  this  country  if  some  protection  was  given. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes,  sir ;  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  chance  of  undervaluation  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  with  respect  to  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Well,  there  are  only  three  manufacturers  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time.  The  valuation  is  pretty  well  understood.  My 
idea  for  the  tariff  all  the  way  through  is  more  for  a  specific  than  foV 
an  ad  valorem  rate,  in  order  to  avoid  those  conditions ;  but  I  suggest 
25  per  cent  because  of  other  importations  coming  in  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  say  is  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  Twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  $16,000  worth,  or  6,000  pounds. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Even  if  it  is  only  6,000,  why  should  these  goods  be 
manufactured  on  the  other  side  when  they  could  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  averaged  for  some  vears  $3.10,  and  last  vear  it 
dropped  to  $2.60.    What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  about  two  years  since  we  experi- 
mented on  it,  and  gave  it  up,  and  it  just  occurred  to  me  on  the  train 
coming  down  here  to  ask  to  have  that  taken  out  of  the*  free  list  and 
given  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  started  in  at  $1.48  and  ran  for  six  ycai-s,  and  the  high- 
est it  got  was  $2.39,  and  then  for  about  six  years  '\t  ran  at  $3.50,  and 
suddenly  dropped  to  $2.60.    Can  you  give  an  explanation? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  can  not.  I  know  it  has  ranged  as  high  as  $4  a 
pound  in  this  country.  It  is  sold  by  the  agents  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  this  country.  I  know  that  the  market  price  for  years  was 
$4  a  pound.    That  has  been  the  market  price  in  the  United  States  for 
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irs.  I  will  not  say  what  it  is  to-day.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room  who  may  have  looked  into  it. 

Mr.  HiLLr.  Is  it  a  j^atented  article? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  is  not  manufactured  here,  the  price  mast  be 
regulated  by  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  can  not  speak  positively  on  that  subject,  but  I  think 
it  likely.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  be  on  the  free  list 
when  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  only  a  Utile 
aicoursffement  is  needed  to  make  it  here. 

Mr.  Undbrwood.  What  is  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  QiTEENY.  The  willow  tree. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Mr.  QxTEENY.  For  medicines,  for  asthmatic  troubles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  materially  increase 
the  cost  of  the  preparation  into  which  it  enters? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  No;  not  to  any  extent  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  $16,000  worth  annually  imported  worth  fooling 
about — ^worth  establishing  a  plant  for  ? 

Mr.  QtJEENY.  A  plant  can  be  installed  in  another  plant — that  is,  it 
can  be  added  to  the  articles  of  manufacture.  We  have  undertaken  to 
specialize  some  chemical  products — things  that  are  almost  exclusively 
manufactured  on  the  other  side.  We  have  followed  that  theory  for 
years.  We  want  to  make  the  things  that  are  now  controlled  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  reason  why  I  made  that  remark  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  QtJEENY.  There  is  demand.  Even  if  it  is  only  6,000  pounds, 
it  is  $20,000  worth  of  business  additional,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  be  specializing  with  a  vengeance,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  this  exclusively  a  German  product? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  German  and  English;  more  particularly  made  in 
England  than  in  Germany. 

liie  Chairman.  Now,  you  can  proceed  to  the  next  topic. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Chemicals  is  all  that  you  will  take  up  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.    We  must  keep  it  separate. 

Mr.  Queeny.  TJien  I  have  nothing  further  to-day. 

STATEMENT  OP  VR.  STEWART  CHAPLIK,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
SEMET-SOLVAY  COMPANY,  OF  SYBACTISE,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  subject  do  you  desire  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  The  subject  relates  to  a  number  of  articles  produced 
b>'  the  distillation  of  coal.  It  is  similar  to  the  application  appar- 
ently that  has  been  named  in  one  rcM^pect,  in  that  it  relates  to  articles 
not  manufactured  in  this  country;  but  our  application  is  to  take  these 
articles  off  the  free  list  and  impose  a  duty,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
manufactured  here.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  just  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  point  of  our  application  is, 
and  then  ask  our  chemist  to  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  A  number  of  these  articles  that  I  have  enumerated 
here  [indicating  typewritten  statement]  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  ayes,  and  some  of  them  are  used  as  dyes.  They  come 
under  paragraphs  404:,  469,  472,  424,  and  626  in  the  free  list. 
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They  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  can  be  produced  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
in  this  country.  Tar  is  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities,  from 
which,  indeed,  directly  and  indirectly,  they  come.  Our  company  pro- 
duces 25,000,000  gallons  of  tar  per  year.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
any  quantity  of  tar  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Ye^i.  It  is  coal  tar.  The  tar  itself  has  a  market  for 
a  great  many  purposes,  but  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  take 
up  at  any  price  the  total  tar  produced,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
fraction,  running  sometimes  up  to  20  per  cent,  that  is  used  for  fuel  at 
a  very  poor  price  that  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ail  these  articles  in  this  country. 

Also,  as  these  things  are  produced  in  the  distillation  of  tar  in  by- 
product of  coke  ovens  with  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  the  result  would  l)e 
to  increase  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  coked  in  the  bv-produ(*t  ovens, 
where  they  save  these  things  and  save  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  fuel. 
It  is  computed  by  the  Government  that  the  saving  would  be  some 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  if  that  were  carried  out  to  a  great  extent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pennock  if  there  are  any  technical  ques- 
tions connected  with  that,  to  explain  them,  as  he  is  familiar  with  the 
technical  features. 

Mr.  Chaplin  submitted  the  following  document : 

Statement  of  SiiiGESTED  Tariff  on   Chemical  Products   CovrufD  by   Para- 
graphs 464,  469,  472,  524,  and  626  of  the  Free  List. 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  a  petition  for  tho  placing  of  :i  tsirifP  upon 
certain  clieni!<'nl«  niado  from  coal  tar  as  a  raw  material  an<l  wfunX  principally  In 
the  color  and  dye  industry.    These  chemicals  may  be  placed  in  two  catagories. 

First.  Coal  tar.  pitch,  and  '•crude  coal-tar  products,"  or  primary  coal-tar 
products,  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  coal  ta**  and  the  proper  separation 
of  the  distillate. 

Second.  *'  Intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs."  These  products  re- 
sult from  the  treatment  of  the  crude  or  primary  tar  product  with  certain  chem- 
icals to  produce  a  more  refined  or  complex  substance  which,  though  not  colors, 
may  be  used  in  producing  colors  and  in  dyeing. 

The  chemicals  considered  in  our  petition  are  at  present  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  chemicals  and  the  respective  tariffs  which  we  would  ask  to  be  put  upon 
them  follow : 

First  class,  crude  or  primary  coal-tar  products. 


Sec- 
tion. 


524 
624 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 


Name  of  chemical. 


Tariff  I'etitioned  for. 


Ooal  tar — i  i  cent  per  gallon. 

Pitch I  i  cent  per  gallon. 

100  per  cent  benzol _ I  7  cents  per  gallon. 

90  per  cent  benzol '  4  cents  per  gauoii. 

Crude  benzol  or  light  oii _ '  3  cents  per  gauon. 

100  per  cent  toluol — 8  cents  per  gallon. 

Crude  tuluol _ _ - 4  oentsi  per  gallon. 

100  per  cent  xylol _ '  8  cents  per  gallon. 

Crude  xyioi ^ _ - |  4  cents  per  gaiiou. 

Solvent  naphthH 4  cents  per  gallon. 

Creosote  on  •• _ i 

Oresol,  pure - _ _ S  cents  per  gallon. 

Naphthalene _ _ 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


«  We  have  included  in  the  list  of  primary  coal-tar  products  creosote  oil.  but  have  not  set 
agaUist  it  any  tariff:  while  wo  fool  that  through  the  development  of  the  cokf-oven  industry 
the  amount  of  croosote  oil  available  will  bo  considerably  fncroasod  if  somo  protection  by 
tariff  Is  afforded,  still  wo  rofrain  from  petitioning  for  tariff  on  this  article,  approciatlng 
the  Immediate  demands  for  largo  quantities  of  this  product  for  the  croosoting  of  railroad 
ties,  timbers,  and  piles,  resulting  in  an  important  conservation  of  our  forest s. 
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Second  class:  Intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs. 


tSon. 


472 
100 

ae4 

624 

as* 

584 
tt4 
SSA 
584 
624 
464 


Name  of  chemical. 


I 


Aniline  oil 

Aniline  salU.. 

Alizarine.. 

NaphtholB  (alpha  and  beta). 

Naphthylamine — 

Toloidine 

XTlIdSne. 

Comidlne 

Benzidine 

Dypbenyiamin 

Beosaldehyde 

Benzylcblorlde 

DIaniBidfne 

Mono,  di  and  trinitrobenzol.. 
Mono,  di  and  trinltrotolaol.. 

Bensole  acid 

Nitro  naphthalene. 


Tariff  petitioned  for. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20pcr  cent  ad  valorem. 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cen  t  ad  valorem . 
20percent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cen  t  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cen  t  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30por  cent  ad  valorem. 


ARGUMENT  lOR  THE  GRANTING  OF  OUR  PETITION. 

In  presenting  our  petition  we  beg  to  submit  facts  which  to  us  seem  to  be 
quite  sufficient  reason  for  the  placing  of  the  tariff  upon  the  various  chemicals 
enumerated. 

First.  By  the  protection  from  foreign  competition  offered  by  these  tariffs  on 
crude  eool-tar  products  and  intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyostuff,  an 
hadustry  now  not  In  existence  will  be  established,  and  In  time,  after  several 
years  of  successful  operation  of  manufactories  producing  the  intermediate  coal- 
tar  products,  the  beginning  of  a  coal-tar  color  industry  in  the  United  States 
will  be  possible. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  an  industry  producing  the  intermediate  coal- 
tar  products  for  dyestuffs  will  tend  to  conserve  the  mineral  ivsources  of  our 
country,  particularly  coal,  through  the  building  of  an  increased  number  of 
retort  coke  ovens  and  the  displacement  of  the  unt»conomlcal  beehive  oven. 
This  will  l>e  the  result,  for  additional  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  inter- 
mediate coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  will  induce  the  capitalist  to  construct 
the  more  expensive  but  more  economical  retort  coke  oven. 

To  illustrate  how  retort  coke  ovens  would  conserve  the  supply  of  cual  in 
the  United  States,  we  would  refer  to  the  census  of  manufactures,  1005,  in 
which  C.  E,  Munroe  states  that  had  retort  coke  ovens  been  used  Instead  of  t)ee- 
hlve  ovens  in  1905,  2,100,000  more  tons  of  coke  would  have  been  produccMi  from 
the  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  coked,  or  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  about 
4,000.000  tons  of  coal;  not  only  would  there  have  been  this  saving  in  coal,  but 
the  value  of  the  tar  which  could  be  recovered  would  amount  of  $6,000,000; 
the  ammonium  sulphate,  which  could  be  used  on  the  soil,  would  be  $18,000,000, 
and  the  surplus  gas  saved,  now  wasted,  would  amount  to  a  value  of  $6,000,000, 
and  would  supply  power  enough  through  gas  engines  to  oi)erate  all  the  mills 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  tabulated  statement  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Munroe  follows : 


I    Unitoimeasnre.   i  q^Jj^ltV. 


-I---- 


Total- 


Ooke i  Short  tons 25,l«,iM8 


Qauons atJ,223,323 


Ammonium  soipdate Pounds. _  81,546,781 

Ammonia  Mquor GaDons __-     4,79l,4«8 

Oas  tor  consumption  In    Thousand     (nibic     16,2:^.300 

ovens.  '      feet. 

Surplus  Kaa  for  sale 1 ao '    4,408,062 

Unelaasified    by  -  prod-  > - 

nets. 
All  other  products ' — 


Value. 


^,465.106       100.0 


Per 

cent  of 
total 
value. 


60,304,623  , 
613,388 

818.290  ' 

763.291  I 


94.1 
1.2 
1.5 
l.« 


843,787  I 


Possible 
quantity. 


,295,467 
295,273,173 
719,119,089 


183,025,147 
50,127.907 


Value. 


100,947,244 


54,610.526 
6,906,697 
18,697,006 


9,474,174 
1,222,783 

36,018 
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The  establislniiont  of  an  industry  for  tbe  innnufncture  of  the  **  iuteriuediate 
coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  **  at  the  time  of  the  DIngley  tariff  was  impossible 
because  this  country  could  not  supply  the  required  raw  materials  and  there  was 
no  reaaon  for  a  tariff,  but  now  this  obstacle  is  reuioved.  In  1896  there  were  in 
existence  less  than  300  retort  coke  o\'ens.  There  are  at  preseut  more  than 
4,000;  our  company  alone,  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  has  in  store  over 
500,060  gallons  of  crude  benzol,  for  which  there  is  no  market.  This  and  more 
that  would  t>e  available  from  other  ovens  and  new  ovens  to  be  constructed 
could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  "  intermediate  coal-tar  products  fer  dje- 
ctuffb  "  If  only  tariff  protection  were  given. 

We  would  ask  also  for  a  duty  on  these  products  as  an  offset  to  the  advantage 
in  freight  that  the  foreign  producer  has  over  the  domestic  producer;  ft)r 
eocample,  t^enzol  may  be  slilpped  from  Liverpool,  England,  to  New  Orleans,  by 
return  cotton  steamers,  at  a  lower  rate  than  from  Philadelphia  by  water;  the 
same  is  true  of  shipments  to  Boston  from  Philadelphia. 

Resfiectfully  submitted. 

Semet-Solvay    Company, 

Syt-acme,  N.  Y., 
By  Stewabt  CHAPLm  and 
'  J.  D.  Pennock. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  PENNOCK,  CHEMIST,  REPRESEHT- 
INO  THE  SEMET-80LVAT  OOMPAKT,  OF  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  are  connected  with  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  N^  Y.,  according  to  this  statement  liere.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  old  Solvay  Company,  but  the 
new  one? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  Semet-Solvay  Company  is  a  company  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States  to  operate  the  Semet-Solvay  coke  ovens. 
The  Solvav  is  the  originator  of  the  Solvay  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  socla  and  salt  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Pennock. 

Mr.  Pennock.  To  elaborate  somewhat  upon  what  Mr.  Chaplin  has 
ah^ady  stated,  what  we  wish  to  apply  for  is  protection  for  an  infant 
industry.  It  must  come  to  that.  In  the  year  1897,  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  put  forth,  there  was  absolutely  no  use  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject. There  was  produced  in  the  Unitecl  States  ah  insufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  primary  crude 
coal-tar  products  and  for  the  production  of  the  intermediate  coal-tar 
products  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  naturally  not 
enough  for  the  colors  themselves.  In  1895  and  1896  there  were  con- 
structed a  considerable  number  of  retort  coke  ovens.  Perhaps  I 
might  say  that  at  that  time  there  were  in  operation  150  or  200  ovens, 
coking  6  or  7  tons  of  coal  per  day.  At  the  present  time,  or  since 
then  the  industry  of  retort  coke  ovens  has  so  progressed  that 
there  are  now  in  operation  some  4,000  retort  coke  ovens.  There 
is,  therefore,  ample  raw  material  in  the  way  of  tar  and  benzol  and 
toluol  and  those  other  products  to  produce  these  intermediate  coal-tar 
products  which  are  made  in  this  country  in  large  quantities  and  are 
used  directly  by  the  dver,  the  printer,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  there- 
fore our  application  tnat  a  duty  be  placed  upon  these  raw  materials, 
the  tar  and  the  pitch  and  the  primary  coal-tar  products,  such  as 
benzol,  toluol,  and  xylol,  and  so  lorth,  and  on  the  intermediate  coal- 
tar  products  for  dyestuffs,  which  are  the  primary  coal-tar  products 
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Seated  with  other  chemicals  to  produce  the  intermediate  ones.  AH 
of  these  are  upon  the  free  list,  and  we  would  apply  for  a  tariff  upon 
those  products,  for  we  feel  that  with  a  certain  protection — to  name,  for 
instance,  one  or  two  of  the  intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dye- 
staffs,  aniline,  and  aniline  salts — if  there  was  a  slight  duty  upon  those 
jMrodttcts  they  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  from  the  large  amount  of  raw  material  we  have  at  present. 

And  further,  I  would  like  to  say  that  could  an  industry  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  successfully  through  a  slight  protection  in  the 
way  of  tariff,  it  would  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  ultimate  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors,  which  at  the  present  time 
we  all  know  are  made  to  a  great  extent  in  Germany,  which  practically 
controls  the  production  of  the  world,  ail  industry  which,  as  you  all 
know,  was  started  in  England  in  18T2  and  1875,  and  gradually 
through  scientific  methods  the  Germans  took  the  business  away  from 
them,  and  now  they  control  86  or  90  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
the  world's  coal-tar  colors.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  not  be  established  in  this  country,  but  it  will  take  time ;  and, 
as  I  say,  what  must  first  be  done  is  to  give  to  the  chemical  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  some  protection  on  what  might  be  considered 
to  be  the  raw  materials. 

Let  us  manufacture  those  in  this  country  and  supply  thorn  to  the 
dyer,  and  printer,  and  so  on;  and,  having  established  those,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  later  on  to  gradually  work  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  more  complicated  and  more  scientific  preparations  of  the  coal-tar 
colors.  This  will  come  about;  that  is,  as  I  have  stated,  the  large  sup- 
ply of  this  raw  material  has  come  about  through  the  introduction  of 
the  retort  coke  oven. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  that  was  made  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Monroe,  of  Washington,  in  his  compilation  for  the  Government 
entitled  "The  Census  of  Manufactures  of  1905,"  under  coke.  He 
there  states  that  there  was  produced,  or  distilled,  or  put  through 
the  coke-oven  process,  some  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  1905. 

Now,  as  we  aU  know,  the  by-product  of  the  coke  oven  is  from  dis- 
tillation of  the  valuable  by-products,  and  not  only  that,  the  yield  of 
coke  frcmi  a  ton  of  coal  by  beehives  is  perhaps  65  per  cent  of  the 
coke,  whereas  by  the  retort  coke  oven  the  yield  per  ton  of  coke  is 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent.  That  would  figure 
out  that  instead  of,  say,  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  producing  the  coke 
necesBary  for  the  industries  of  this  country,  if  that  coal  had  been 
coked  in  the  retort  coke  ovens  only  about  32,000,000  tons  of  coal 
would  have  been  required.  In  other  words,  four  to  five  million  tons 
of  coal  would  n<^  have  been  mined  for  the  coke  production  and  would 
have  been  left  in  the  ground,  thereby  conserving  the  mineral  re- 
sources, particularly  coal. 

So  much  for  coke. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensively  would  you  have  to  get  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  coal-tar  preparations  in  order  to  produce  that 
result! 

Mr,  Pbnnock.  Of  course  if  we  should  turn  right  over  to  the  retort 
coke  ovens,  it  would  produce  more  raw  material  than  we  would  be 
reqmred  to  produce  to  make  all  the  colors  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  this  protective  duty  on  these  articles  you 
speak  of  and  should  manufacture  all  that  is  used  in  this  country, 
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still  we  would  only  compel  the  turning  of  a  very  small  percentage 
of  this  amount  of  coal  into  coke? 

Mr.  Pbnnock.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  would  like  to  make  a  further 
statement  along  this  line  regarding  the  same  industry  in  Germany. 
Formerly  beehive  ovens  were  used  almost  exclusively.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  development  of  the  retort  coke  oven,  so  that  one 
could  say  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  coked  in  Germany  is  now 
coked  in  the  retort  coke  oven,  so  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
the  retort  coke  oven  in  Germany.  The  same  thing  is  developing  in 
England.  The  beehive  oven  is  rapidly  being  displaced  by  the  retort 
coke  oven,  and  these  valuable  by-products  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  Germany  is  very  far  in  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Penkock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  she  is  in  the  manufacture  of  all  chemical 
products  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  simply  an  argument  to  show  that, 
could  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  derive  some  protection  in  this 
way,  there  would  be  additional  returns  from  the  retort  coke  ovens 
and  capitalists  might  be  induced  to  put  up  these  rathei*  more  expen- 
sive ovens  in  preference  to  the  extravagant  beehive  ovens,  which  nat- 
urally are  less  expensive  to  build ;  but  the  capitalist  must  see,  in  the 
return  of  his  by-products,  sufficient  income  to  induce  him  to  put  up 
the  more  expensive  retort  coke  oven. 

The  Chairman.  Would  our  chemists  be  able  now  to  produce  those 
articles  if  there  is  a  sufficient  protective  tariff  upon  them,  or  is  it 
necessary  for  them  to  make  investigation  and  invention  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Not  at  all.  There  is  no  question  about  it;  abso- 
lutely no  question. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  coal-tar  colors.  Those,  you  under- 
stand, are  principally  patented,  and  we  could  not  manufacture  them 
here  anyway,  except  the  more  simple  sort;  but  these  are  the  inter- 
mediate products  which  are  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty 
and  go  directly  to  the  dyer,  which  he  can  use  in  the  development  of 
colors,  and  they  all  practically  appear  under  that  paragraph  524. 

A  number  of  these  that  we  have  petitioned  for  duty  upon  are  intro- 
duced into  this  countrj;  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  but  still  a 
number  are  imported  in  very  large  quantities.  I  would  refer  par- 
ticularly to  aniline  oil  and  aniline  salts  and  alizarine.  The  importa- 
tion of  oil  and  aniline  salts  together — thev  are  classified  together — 
amounts  to  something  like  $700,000  or  $800,000  a  year  in  value. 
Alizarine,  which  is  made  from  anthracine  as  a  starting  point,  is 
another.  There  are  various  other  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  our  coal-tar  products  in  this  country.  The  importation  amounts 
to  $450,000  for  alizarine  alone. 

Mr.  Nebdham.  You  speak  of  some  protection.  You  have  not  sug- 
gested any  rate.    What  rate  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Well,  sir,  for  instance:  Among  the  crude  or  pri- 
mary coal-tar  products  we  have  suggested  on  coal  tar  one-half  cent 
per  gallon;  pitch,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  gallon;  100  per  cent 
benzol,  which  is  a  starting  point  for  these  intermediate  products,  7 
cents  a  gallon.  The  selling  price  is  from  25  to  30  cents  a  gallon. 
On  90  per  cent  benzol,  which  is  an  intermediate  and  cheaper  grade, 
on  that  we  ask  4  cents  per  gallon.  On  the  crude  or  alloyed  oil,  which 
is  a  cruder  product  still,  containing  not  over  50  or  60  per  cent  of  pure 
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benzol,  we  ask  4  cents  per  gallon.  Then  on  toluol,  which  is  in  the 
same  chemical  series  as  benzol,  we  ask  8  cents  a  gallon,  because  it  is 
recovered  fi*om  the  crude  oil  in  very  much  less  quantity,  and  it  is 
naturally  more  expensive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  xylol.  Benzol, 
toluol,  and  xylol  all  belong  to  the  same  series,  all  recovered  from  coal 
tar  by  distillation.  Phenol  and  creosol  are  other  products.  Naphtha- 
lin  is  still  another  product,  a  primary  product,  on  which  we  would 
ask  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Those  are  the  ones  that  we  consider 
primary  coal-tar  products.  They  result  from  one  distillation  of  coal 
tar  by  the  proper  separation  of  the  distillate.  The  second  class,  or 
intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs,  result,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  prunary  products  which  I  have 
just  spoken  of.  Among  those  I  would  enumerate  aniline  oil  and  the 
aniline  salts  as  being  first  and  most  important  imported  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hill.  None  is  produced  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  None  now.  I  would  say  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  years  past  to  produce  them,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  10,000,000  pounds  were  imported  last  year? 
Mr.  Pen  NOCK.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  sells  at  the  present  time  lor  about  11 
cents:  from  10  to  11  cents  per  pound.  The  aniline  oil  is  the  first 
product  obtained  in  producing  it.  Pure  benzol  is  used.  Nitric  acid 
can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  elsewhere,  and  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  produced  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply  here. 
Mr.  Hill.  And  aniline  salts? 

Mr.  Penxock.  The  raw  materials  which  go  to  produce  aniline  oil 
and  salts  are  produced  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  because  the  base  of  nitric  acid  is  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  that  is  imported  from  Chile.  We  can  get  it  as  cheaply  as  any- 
body can.  The  other  acid  used  in  its  manufacture,  hydrochloric  acid, 
can  likewise  be  produced  in  this  country  equally  well,  so  that  all  the 
raw  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products  can  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  here  as  elsew^here. 

There  is  this  factor,  the  difference  in  labor;  and  labor,  I  am  con- 
vinced, does  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  a  great  detriment.  Nevertheless,  we  need  20 
per  cent,  or  say  about  2  cents  per  pound,  in  the  way  of  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  t\Tiat  is  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  at  8  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  quoted  here  as  the  import  price,  for  aniline  salts? 
What  proportion  of  that  would  be  labor  ? 
Mr.  jPenxock.  I  should  say  30  to  35  per  cent. 
Mr.  Hill.  How  much  cheaper  is  the  raw  material  here  than  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Penxock.  I  should  say  that  the  first  raw  material,  which  is 
benzol,  may  be  produced  equally  as  cheap  in  this  country. 

The  other  products,  with  one  exception,  hj^drochloric  acid — ^possi- 
bly it  may  be  produced  in  the  old  country  somewhat  more  cheaply 
than  here — ^but  the  other  acids  can  not  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  2  cents  a  pound,  or  2^  cents, 
would  promote  the  industry  in  this  country  of  aniline  salts? 
Mr.  Penxock.  Absolutely  so,  sir. 

ilr.  UxDERwooD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
some  questions.  You  desire  [addressing  witness]  a  duty  placed  on 
the  by-products  of  the  retort  coke  ovens?    That  is  the  purpose? 
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Mr.  Pen  NOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  it  a  while  ago,  but  I  will  ask  you  to 
state  it  again.  What  has  been  the  development  of  these  by-product 
coke  ovens  in  this  country  under  free  trade?  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
by-product  now? 

Mr.  Pennock.  There  is  no  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  '\Vhat  has  been  the  development  in  this  country 
so  far? 

Mr.  Pennock.  As  I  have  stated,  since  1896  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual development,  an  introduction  of  the  by-product  coke  oven  at  the 
present  time  from  300  ovens  to  4,000  ovens. 

Mr.  Underavood.  What  amount  of  by-product  is  produced  in  these 
4,000  ovens? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Of  course  the  particular  product  here  considered 
is  tar.  I  should  say  25,000,000  gallons.  That  is  what  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Company  can  produce  per  annum,  and  we  have  constructed 
one-third  of  the  retort  coke  ovens  of  the  country;  so  I  should  say 
75,000,000  gallons  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  in  the  retort  coke  oven-  is  the  principal 
product  manufactured  coke,  or  the  manufactured  by-product? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  chief  product  is  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  it  not  been  claimed  by  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company  that  they  could  manufacture  coke  as  cheaply  in  the  retort 
as  in  the  beehive  oven  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  cost  of  producing  coke  in  the  retort  coke  oven 
depends  entirely  upon  the  value  obtained  for  the  by-j)roducts.  The 
remtive  cost  of  the  beehive  oven  and  the  retort  oven  is  the  same  as 
$2,000  is  to  $5,000  per  oven.  That  is,  the  relation  is  about  that.  To 
overcome  that  great  difference  in  the  cost  something  must  be  obtained 
for  the  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  the  prospectus  issued  from  time  to  tinae 
by  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  to  induce  manufacturers  to  put  their 
plant  up,  have  the\^  not  held  out  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  can 
produce  coke  cheaper  and  at  less  original  cost  in  the  retort  coke  oven 
than  in  the  beehive  oven  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  natural  tendency  would  be,  if  your 
statements  are  correct,  to  induce  the  manufacturer  to  put  up  the 
retort  coke  oven,  even  if  there  is  no  protection,  if  under  the  present 
conditions  you  can  produce  cheaper? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  development  of  the  retort  coke  oven  has  fallen 
off  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand 
in  this  country  for  your  by-product :  is  not  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  We  have  at  the  present  time  some  500,000  gallons 
of  benzol  for  which  there  is  no  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  real  reason  that  your  product  has  fallen  off 
is  that  you  have  not  found  a  market  in  this  country,  and  up  to  this 
time  you  have  a  product  that  fully  supplies  the  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

Mr.  Pennock.  Under  the  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  a  tariff  duty  on  your  by-product  would 
not  that  to  that  extent  retard  the  chemical  manufacturers  of  this 
coimtry  by  increasing  the  cost  of  their  materials  ? 
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Mr.  Pennock.  Referring  to  aniline  and  alizarin  salts,  one  would 
naturally  think  that  the  cost  of  those  salts  would  be  slightly  in- 
creased to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  away  from 
that.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Instead  of  developing  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  at  home  we  would  retard  the  aevelopment  of  the  product  by 
putting  a  tariff  duty  on  this  by-product  which  we  have  already 
developed  in  excess  or  the  home  market  without  any  duty  on  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  are  so  many  articles — aniline, 
alizarin,  and  a  number  of  others — which  are  produced  from  benzol, 
and  that  it  would  develop  an  industry  and  that  it  would  further 
lead  to  a  greater  return  to  the  owners  of  the  by-product  ovens. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  grant  you  that  if  we  put  a  duty  on  the  by- 
product of  the  retort  ovens  that  it  would  put  a  profit  m  the  pocket 
of  the  manufacturer. 

A  while  ago  you  stated  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  increase  the 
development  of  the  chemical  manufactures  in  this  country.  I  want 
to  know  if  we  put  a  tariff  on  this  by-product  that  is  now  on  the 
free  list  if  we  would  not  retard  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  from 
these  coal-tar  products  rather  than  advance  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pennock.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  these  chemicals  are  not 
produced  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
by  putting  a  duty  on  the  coal-tar  products,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  retard  their  manu- 
facture and  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemical  products? 

Mr.  Pennock.  It  would  naturally  keep  out  of  this  country  a  good 
deal  of  the  oversurplus  of  this  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nitrates  are  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  put  a  tariff  on  the  coal-tar  products  manu- 
factured from  nitrates  to  that  extent  you  would  raise  the  cost  of  all 
nitrates  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pennock.  There  are  no  nitrates  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Of  course  the  raw  material,  nitrate  of  soda,  enters  somewhat  into 
their  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  would  increase  the  cost  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  mereljr  a  raw  material  that  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  aniline  and  alizarin,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  all  on  the  free  list  now  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir;  and  remain  there. 

Mr.  Underwood,  You  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer by  putting  a  tax  on  his  raw  material  when  he  can  only 
compete  with  the  world  by  putting  the  product  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Pennock.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way.  Not  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer. The  only  possibility  of  increasing  the  cost  to  anyone  is  the 
user  of  aniline  salts  and  alizarin,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  in  time 
that  would  be  increased.  It  must  be  done  temporarily  until  the 
infant  industry  of  this  country  is  well  established. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  fact  is  you  have  developed  your  retort 
oven  to  the  full  extent  that  the  country  is  able  to  consume  your  by- 
product already. 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  a  gradual  consumption  of  all 
raw  materials,  particularly  ammonia  sulpnate.  There  has  been  very 
little  fertilizer  used  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more.  All  the  other  by-products  are  con- 
sumed m  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  benzol,  at  the  present 
time.  The  price  of  ammonia  sulphate  still  keeps  up  no  matter  how 
much  is  produced  in  this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  largest  returns 
that  the  owners  of  the  retort  coke  ovens  get. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  should  put  a  duty 
on  nitrate  of  soda? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  made  from  the  coal-tar  by- 
products? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  mineral  substance  which  enters 
simply  in  the  production.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  commercial  term  ap- 
plied to  benzol. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  ask  for  anv  duty  on  benzol ;  you  ask  for  a 
duty  on  aniline  salts  and  alizarin  oil? 

Mr.  Pennock.  We  do  ask  for  a  duty  on  benzol,  because  there  is  a 
large  importation  of  it  at  the  present  time,  and  then  the  question  of 
freight  enters  so  into  these  articles  that  are  now  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Take  the  cotton  ships  returning  from  England 
and  Germany.  Take  the  cotton  ships  returning  from  Liverpool,  and 
they  will  bring  goods  to  this  country  at  a  lower  price,  freight  rate, 
than  we  can  ship  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  or 
it  can  be  brought  from  England  to  Boston  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  all  water,  both  water  rates. 
So  the  question  of  freight  rates  enters  into  the  subject  and  to  offset 
that  we  would  like  some  protection.  I  simply  mention  that  as  a 
reason  for  giving  us  a  little  something  on  these  raw  materials.  We 
do  not  know  what  may  develop. 

Mr.  Needham.  As  t  understand,  the  demoralization  of  the  market 
is  not  because  of  the  excess  of  production,  but  because  of  the  excess 
of  importation  which,  added  to  the  production  here,  has  made  a 
surplus  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  if  it  were  confined  to  what  is  produced  in  the 
United  States  there  would  not  be  an  excess? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir.  In  the  potential  value  of  the  tar  there  is 
material  which  we  have  not  begun  to  recover  because  there  is  no 
market.  If  we  could  have  protection  on  benzol  a  large  amount  of 
the  substance  that  is  in  the  tar  would  be  recovered  and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  the  freight  rates  affect  you.*  Is 
not  the  freight  rate  from  foreign  countries  really  in  your  favor; 
they  have  a  greater  freight  rate  than  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  internal  rates  throughout  the 
country  it  is  a  different  matter.  On  these  return  steamers  that  go  to 
England  loaded  with  cotton  from  New  Orleans  the  freight  rate  is 
lower  than  it  is  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  applies  to  the  coast  line,  but  not  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  vou  secure  the  duty  for  which  you  are  asking,  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products,  as  contemplated,  would  not 
the  basic  substance  that  Mr.  Queeny  was  speaking  of  be  a  part  of 
your  process? 

Mr.  Pennock.  It  would  naturally  result  in  that  process  in  the 
years  to  come.  That  is  a  complicated  chemical  which  requires  refined 
manufacture  and  would  come  from  these  intermediate  products. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  given  by  him  why  the  basic  substances 
were  not  produced  was  because  there  was  none  of  these  coal-tar 
products  manufactured.  If  we  begin  the  manufacture  which  you  con- 
template then  the  substances  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Pennock.  Certainly. 

STATEMEirr  OP  VR .  FBEDEEICK  W.  BROOKS,  EEPBESENTINO 
SOESSLEE  &  HASSLACHEB  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YOBK, 
N.  T. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  We  have  filed  a  brief  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
which,  I  think,  presents  the  subject  as  fully  as  we  desire  to  do,  and 
we  desire  to  make  no  further  presentation  of  the  matter  at  this  time, 
with  the  committee's  permission. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooks  follows : 

The  Roessleb  &  Hasslacheb  Chemical  GK)., 

New  York,  November  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sn:  We  are  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  colors,  enamels,  fluxes,  and 
similar  articles  used  in  the  glass,  enamel  ware,  and  similar  industries;  with  an 
office  at  No.  100  William  street,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New 
York,  and  with  works  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  this  occupation  for  many  years  past.  We  address  you  with  a 
Tiew  of  making  more  certain  the  protection  to  which  as  American  manufac- 
turers we  feel  that  we  are  entitled. 

Yon  will  find  under  paragraph  54  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  a  pro- 
rlsion  for  Termillon  red  and  other  colors  not  containing  quicksilver,  but 
made  of  lead  or  containing  lead,  5  cents  per  pound,  and  which  undoubtedly  was 
intended  to  cover  vermilion  red  and  other  similar  colors,  but  which  it  is  now 
contended  in  the  Federal' courts  should  apply  to  the  ceramic  colors  which  we 
make  and  which  are  different  in  every  way  from  vermilion  red  and  colors  of 
that  kind.  It  Is  a  matter  of  almost  common  knowledge  that  vermilion  red 
and  such  colors  as  are  ordinarily  applied  with  a  brush  and  which  contain  a 
drier  or  something  of  that  kind  are  completed  as  soon  as  applied,  while  ceramic 
colors  have  to  be  fired  in  order  to  bring  out  the  necessary  shade  and  effect, 
and  moreover  require  the  addition  of  a  flux  to  them  before  they  can  be  applied 
and  fired. 

An  inspection  of  paragraph  58  of  this  tariff  act  of  1S07  shows  a  provision  for 
colors  which  evidently  was  intended  by  Coiipress  to  impose  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  on  imported  goods  brought  in  to  compete  with  ours,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  litigation  during  the  i)ast  few  yeixrs  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
goods  such  as  we  make  should  pay  this  duty  of  30  i)er  cent  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 58  or  whether  they  can  come  In  under  the  provision  of  5  cents  per  pound 
under  paragraph  54.  This  specific  duty  is  very  well  when  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary colors,  such  as  imitations  of  genuine  vermilion,  called  vermilionetts,  where 
lead  is  the  main  base  and  colore<l  with  coal-tar  dyes,  but  it  is  not  suflicient 
protection  when  applied  to  the  kind  of  colors  which  we  make,  made  from  the 
more  expensive  metallic  oxides  like  selenium  and  uranium,  and  certain  effects 
are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  i)reoi()iis  metals — silver,  gold,  and  platinum — 
and  will  average  about  $5  to  $6  per  pound. 
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It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Conjfress  to  impose 
such  low  duties  as  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  54  on  the  class  of  articles 
made  by  us,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  making  more  specific  in  the  new  tariff 
act  a  duty  to  be  applied  to  such  goods  as  we  manufacture  that  we  have 
addressed  this  communication  to  you. 

It  may  be  further  added  that  the  goods  which  we  manufacture  are  the  raw 
materials  used  by  the  domestic  njanufacturers  of  earthenware,  china  and  glass- 
ware, and  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  have  domestic  manufacturers  of  such 
raw  materials  whose  product  can  compete  with  that  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, in  order  that  the  domestic  product  may  keep  down  an  unreasonable  price 
for  the  foreign  product. 

To  settle  any  possible  controversy  as  to  the  duty  on  the  ceramic  colors,  etc, 
by  proper  legislation  in  the  next  tariff  act,  we  ask  that  this  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

Paragraph  54  is  limited  to  colors  which  are  "  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water," 
and  such  colors  are  manifestly  of  a  very  different  class  from  those  in  which  we 
are  interested.  Such  colors  as  vermilion  red  are  applied  with  a  brush  to  cover 
large  surfaces,  and  with  no  Idea  of  carrying  out  any  artistic  design  or  decora- 
tion. Their  price  indicates  that  they  are  composed  of  ordinary  materials,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  indicates  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Ceramic  colors  in  which  we  are  interested  are  principally  metallic  oxides  con- 
taining soft  fluxes,  which  have  to  be  fired  when  applied  to  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  used,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  color,  and  when  melted  become 
fixed. 

The  degree  of  heat  which  is  applied  in  such  cases  ranges  from  900°  to  3,000**  P., 
and  the  particular  shade  desired  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  temper- 
ature applied,  and  In  some  cases  the  duration  of  the  fusing  process.  The  fluxes 
used  are  either  borates,  silicates  of  soda,  ix)tash  of  lead.  Lead  as  a  flux  Is  used 
in  some  instances,  where  coloring  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  precious 
metj.ls,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  enamel  colors  are  borates  or  silicates.  It 
will  th\ft  be  seen  that  the  ceramic  colors  are  a  series  by  themselves  and  are  very 
different  in  every  way  from  common  paints.  For  these  reasons  there  should 
be  a  si>ecific  provision  In  the  tariff  act  to  be  enacted  for  these  ceramic  colors, 
and  we  therefore  suggest  that  the  following  paragraph  be  enacted  to  determine 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied  to  such  articles  when  imported,  namely : 

"  Colors,  color  bodies,  stains,  glazes,  enamels,  and  fluxes,  used  or  suitable  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic,  enameled,  and  glass  articles,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

It  would  seem  from  the  light  of  experience  that  a  tariff  provision  such  as  that 
suggested  would  not  only  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied 
to  these  manufactures  in  which  we  are  Interested,  but  would  give  to  us,  as 
domestic  manufacturers,  the  protection  to  which  we  believe  we  are  entitled 
and  which  we  have  reason  to  think  your  committee  will  cheerfully  award  to  us. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  the  30  per  cent  which  it  was 
intended  we  should  have  under  the  present  act  and  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  us  against  the  foreign  competition  and  to  encourage  this  home 
industry. 

We  believe  our  claim  Is  a  just  one  and  should  receive  very  favorable  consid- 
eration at  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Roessle»  &  Hasslacheb  Chemical  Co. 
Jacob  IIasslagheb,  President 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  HENRY  HOWABD,  CHAIBHAN  EZECTTTIVE 
COMMITTEE,  MANTJFACTTrBING  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  an  organization  of  chemists? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  card  which  gives  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  association : 

Members  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemici&*  Association  of  the  United 
States. — The  Ammonia  Company,  Baltimore  Chrome  Works,  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company,  Baugh  &  Sons  Company,  Chicago 
Chemical  Company,  Cochrane  Chemical   Company,  Columbia  Chem- 
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ical  Company,  Chas.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Davidson  Chemical  Com- 
pany, General  Chemical  Company,  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
Huason  River  Aniline  Color  Works,  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co., 
Martin    Kalbfleisch    Chemical    Company,    Lazaretto    Guano    Com- 

Sny,^  Charles  Lenniff  &  Co.,  W.  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  Merrimac 
emical  Company,  Jas.  L.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Nichols  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Powers^  & 
Weightman,  Kosengarten  &  Sons,  Rumf ord  Chemical  Works,  T.  P. 
Shepherd  &  Co.,  Solvay  Process  Company,  Tartar  Chemical  Com- 

Smy,  A.  L.  Thomsen,  Malinckrodt  Chemical  Company,  New  York 
uinine  and  Chemical  Works,  The  Kalion  Chemical  Company,  B.  P. 
Clapp  Ammonia  Company,  Mutual  Chemical  Company,  United  Zinc 
and  Chemical  Company,  Passaic  Chemical  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  requested  to  come  here  and  present 
the  matter  for  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  This  matter  has  not  been  brought  up  before  the  asso- 
ciation. We  did  not  know  that  this  hearing  was  coming  on  as  early 
as  this,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  present  anv  argument  now,  but 
will  present  a  brief  before  the  4th  of  December,  which,  I  under- 
staind,  is  the  time  limit. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  have  the  hearings  all 
closed  by  that  time  so  that  they  can  print  the  results  and  have  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  oral  argument  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  may  have  permission  to 
file  a  further  statement  giving  certain  details  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Please  be  as  prompt  as  you  can,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  statements  must  be  filed  before  the  close  of 
the  hearings.  I  want  to  say  that  the  more  promptly  the  statements 
are  filed  the  more  thoroughly  the  committee  will  examine  them  be- 
cause they  will  have  more  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  A.  SPBINGEE,  EEPBESENTINO  ALEX  FRIES  & 
BRO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  will  only  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  I 
come  here  to  request  that  the  existing  "duties  on  ethers,  esters,  es- 
sences, essential  oils,  flavors,  sugar,  coloring,  caramel,  and  acids  be 
not  changed. 

We  here  in  the  United  States,  unless  protected  by  a  tariff,  can  not 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  oi  these  articles  for  two  most 
powerful  reasons. 

First,  on  alcohol  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  ethers,  extracts,  flavors,  etc.,  both  as  part  and  solvent,  there  is 
imposed  in  this  country  an  enormous  tax,  far  in  excess  of  those  exist- 
ing in  other  countries. 

The  second  reason,  and  perhaps  the  more  cogent  one,  is  the  differ- 
aice  in  wages  paid  to  employees.  In  the  chemical  manufacturing 
line,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  character  thereof,  more  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  possible  to  obtam  all  the  employees  required  absolutely 
free  from  b^  remuneration.  Graduates  from  universities,  technical 
and  secondary  schools,  willingly  offer  their  services  as  apprentices 
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in  the  hope  that  the  experience  gained  will  compensate  for  the  salary 
forgone. 

In  this  country  the  apprenticeship  system  neither  obtains  nor  is 
considered  desirable.  The  employees  are  paid  high  salaries,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  risks  assumed. 

A  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  would  mean  the  importation  from 
abroad  of  all  ethers,  essences,  extracts,  flavors,  etc.,  used  in  this 
country,  and  the  effacement  of  the  home  manufacturers  now  giving 
employment  to  numerous  employees. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  the  duty  on  butyric  acid  is  25  per  cent. 
On  ethers — that  is,  the  compound  of  ethers,  esters,  etc. — ^it  is  $1  per 
pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  On  alcohol  amylic,  one- fourth 
cent  per  pound.  On  alcohol  for  flavoring  perfumes,  etc.,  60  cents 
per  pouna,  plus  45  per  cent.  On  cognac  oil  and  fruit  ethers  it  is 
$2  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  On  coloring  for  brandy, 
wine,  beer,  or  other  liquids  it  is  50  per  cent.  On  fruit  ethers,  oils,  or 
essences,  $2  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value. 
That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  showing  the 
difference  in  labor  here  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Springer.  The  cost  of  labor,  especially  in  this  line,  is  prac- 
tically nil  on  the  other  side.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  chemists  just  graduating  from  the  universities  who  are 
very  anxious  to  get  into  these  factories  who  are  willing,  on  account 
of  the  experience  to  be  gained,  to  charge  absolutely  nothing.  I  know 
that  they  get  all  the  labor  they  require  except  for  the  most  menial 
jobs.  On  this  side  no  difference  how  young  the  graduate  is,  pro* 
vided  he  has  the  slightest  experience,  he  charges  auite  a  respectable 
amount,  and  it  certainly  amounts  to  a  couple  of  aoUars  a  day  even 
with  little  or  no  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  one  reason 
why  this  duty  should  be  maintained  was  the  high  tax  on  alcohol  in 
this  country.  Could  you  not  manufacture  these  articles  out  of 
denatured  alcohol? 

Mr.  Springer.  It  is  not  allowed.     It  is  expressly  forbidden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  are  required  to  pay  the  full  duty? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes,  sir;  on  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  European  countries  where  they  have  a 
tax  on  alcohol  do  they  exempt  these  products  from  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  something  I  can  not  answer;  but  the  tax 
on  alcohol  would  be  far  less  than  wnat  we  pay  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  recall  what  the  tax  on  pure  alcohol  is? 

Mr.  Springer.  Two  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  do  not  know.  In  most  places  it  is  free  absolutely. 
There  is  an  import  duty,  but  there  is  no  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  only  denatured  alcohol  that  is  free? 

Mr.  Springer.  On  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  The  tax  is  so  small  that  it  really  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. Take  Germanv,  for  instance,  and  the  idea  with  Germany  is  to 
use  as  much  alcohol  as  it  possibly  can  in  order  to  protect  the  sugar 
industry,  which  they  are  gradually  losing,  and  they  want  to  convert 
sugar  into  alcohol,  so  that  if  they  lost  the  American  sugar  trade  they 
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will  still  have  use  for  the  alcohol.  Therefore,  Germany  would  be  the 
last  country  in  the  world  to  favor  a  heavy  tax. 

Mr.  Ukdjbrwood.  You  do  not  know  what  the  tax  is  on  alcohol  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir.     I  know  it  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  what  the  cost  of 
labor  is  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try ?     You  have  not  prepared  any  figures  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  know  they  are  very  small. 
There  is  one  firm  which  I  just  happened  to  think  of  which  has  given 
the  amounts  they  pay  their  employees  and  where  it  runs  to  30,  40,  or 
50  cents  we  pay  about  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  any  figures  that  would  advise 
the  committee  as  to  the  exact  information? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  aSOBOE  B.  BOWEB,  PBESIBENT  HEVBT 
BOWEB  CHEMICAL  MANTJFACTTJBIKO  COMPANY,  PHILADEZr 
PHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  will  state  that  the  articles  in  which  my  company  is 
interested  are  not  protected  by  patents  on  any  secret  process.  All  of 
the  chemical  processes  and  reactions  are  matters  of  general  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  world,  and  any  success  we  may  have  had  is  due 
to  our  chemical  skill  and  to  the  protective  tariflF  of  which  we  have 
had  the  advanta^  throughout  our  career.  The  Dingley  bill  is  in  a 
great  measure  satisfactory  to  us. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  take  up  the  articles  in  which  I  am 
interested  in  the  order  in  which  thej^  appear  in  the  Dineley  bill. 

Paragraph  1,  the  fifth  line,  chromic  acid,  we  would  advocate  that 
the  duty  he  retained  at  3  cents  per  pound,  inasmuch  as  it  should  be 
logically  so  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  62  and  74,  to  which  I  will 
refer  later.  As  to  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  the  argument  can  be  better  made  by  those  who 
are  more  largely  interested,  Mr.  Howard,  who  has  just  been  before 
you,  being  one  of  those. 

Paragraph  5,  anmionia,  we  should  advocate  that  the  duty  on  sul- 
phate of  anmionia  be  retained  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
It  is  in  a  measure  protective.  There  was  32,000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
eadmg  June  30,  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  tonsf 

Mr.  Bower.  Thir^-two  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  include  all  anmionia  in  thatt 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  We  do  not  ask  a 
change;  we  merely  ask  that  the  three- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  be 
retained. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  very 
anall,  as  I  notice. 

Mr.  Bower.'  That  is  a  medicinal  drug. 

We  would  like  to  have  taken  from  the  "  index,"  as  we  express  it, 
and  have  specifically  mentioned  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia,  which 
bas  been  plao^  under  paragraph  3  as  a  chemical  compound  and  sub- 
ject to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    We  would  suggest  that  the  liquid 
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anhydrous  ammonia  should  be  included  here  at  a  specific  rate.  The 
English  price  of  the  liquid  is  10  pence  at  London.  Our  price  at  point 
of  production  is  25  cents  per  pound.  We  would  like  to  see  a  specific 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  free  list  now? 

Mr.  Bower.  Now  it  is  paying  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraph 
8,  under  "  Chemical  compounds  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  it  specifically  named  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1907  we  imported  65,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  in  1906  the  imports  amounted  to  18,000,000  pounds. 
The  price  was  the  same  both  years.     Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  due  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ers.   Possibly  they  were  able  to  buy  more  fertilizer. 

Proceeding  with  paragraph  5,  we  would  ask  in  addition  to  anhy- 
drous ammonia  that  aqua  ammonia  be  specifically  mentioned  at  a 
specific  rate  and  the  duty  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  ammonia  con- 
tained. Aqua  ammonia,  water  of  ammonia,  being  a  solution  of 
ammonia  gas  and  being  commercially  handled  in  varying  strengths, 
the  manufacturer's  standard  would  be  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
contained.  There  are  tables  that  have  been  prepared  and  passed 
upon  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United 
States  tnat  are  available  to  readily  show  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
in  each  varying  strength  of  aqua  ammonia.  If  anhydrous  ammonia 
gas  be  at  5  cents  per  pound,  NH3,  which  is  the  chemical  symbol  for 
ammonia  in  aqua  ammonia,  we  would  suggest  it  should  be  5  cents 
per  pound  for  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  aqua  ammonia. 

I  pass  now  to  paragraphs  45,  48,  50,  and  54.  We  are  merely  inter- 
estea  in  them,  as  the  manufacturers  of  these  materials  are  consumers 
of  our  products.  The  duties  that  have  been  placed  upon  blues, 
chromium  colors,  orange  mineral,  vermilion  red,  etc.,  are  based  upon 
the  duties  that  these  people's  raw  materials  are  subject  to,  these  raw 
materials  being  our  articles  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  to  increase  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  we  would  like  to  have  the  duty  retained.  As 
to  paragraph  62  and  paragraph  74,  bichromate  and  chromate  of 
potash  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  while  the  duty 
on  bichromate  and  chromate  of  soda  is  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  we  not  make  the  65,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  anmionia ! 

Mr.  Bower.  The  retort  coke  oven  people  are  the  ones  to  solve  that 
problem,  and  I  think  they  ultimatelv  will.  We  not  onlj^  should  make 
the  65,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate  or  ammonia,  but  we  should  displace 
the  nitrate  of  soda  which  comes  from  South  America  and  goes  into 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  "  ultimately,"  but  why  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  not  the  ammonia  product  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  change  in  the  duty  would  not  affect  this  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir.  The  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  about 
compensatory  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  freight. 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  have  not  the  ammonia  product? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  several  reasons.  There  is  a  great  waste 
that  goes  off  from  the  coke,  as  you  know. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Ammonia  is  not  one  of  the  things  manufactured  from 
coal  tar? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir.  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  industry  of  bi- 
chromate of  pota^  and  soda  is  an  old  one  in  this  country,  founded 
prior  to  1845  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Jesse  Tyson,  and  while  it  is  not  an 
article  of  great  importance,  of  course  it  is  of  importance  to  those 
who  are  interested  m  it.  We  would  like  to  have  the  duty  retained 
as  it  is. 

Paragraph  66,  prussiate  of  potash,  4  cents  per  pound  for  the 
yellow.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  red;  in  fact,  I  think  there  is 
no  red  made  in  the  United  States  at  present.  During  the  days  of 
the  Wilson  bill  this  article  was  subject  onljr  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
and  the  importations  came  over  here  and  wiped  out  pretty  nearly  all 
the  surplus  we  had  accumulated  up  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  as  to  cyanide  of 
potassium? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on  cyanide  of  potassium. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  paragraph  74  in  connection  with  paragraph 
62. 

Chromite  of  soda  is  subject  to  25  per  cent  duty  as  a  chemical  com- 
pound under  paragraph  3,  which  is  not  protective.  We  have  three 
times  tried  to  manufacture  it  and  three  times  we  have  had  to  stop 
with  a  bad  balance  on  our  ledger.  We  lost  money  every  time,  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  depression  of  the  price  abroad  rendered 
the  duty  less  being  levied  at  an  ad  valorem  rate.  We  take  it  that  it  is 
worth  about  80  per  cent  in  efficiency  of  prussiate  of  potash,  so  that  if 
the  potash  duty  is  4  cents  a  pound  we  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
duty  on  soda  say  3^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  prepared  and  have  our  plant  ready 
to  manufacture  the  article  at  any  time  that  we  can  see  a  profit.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  impossible. 

As  to  sulphide  of  soda  in  para^aph  76  we  would  ask  to  have  that 
retained  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  with  the  amendment  that  it  be  appli- 
cable to  crystal  sulphide,  not  the  concentrated  or  fused,  which  nas 
double  strength  and  in  fact  double  the  value  of  the  crystal. 

There  is  one  article  that  is  not  specifically  mentioned  that  has  be- 
come one  of  considerable  importance  in  the  chemical  industry — 
tetrachloride  of  tin,  and  we  would  ask  t^iat  a  paragraph  such  as  this 
be  inserted  in  the  bill  to  be  prepared : 

Tetrachloride  of  tin,  liquid  anhydrous — 

It  is  liquid  free  of  water — 

crystallized  or  amorphous,  or  in  solution,  6  cents  per  pound  of  anhydrous 
tetrachloride  contained. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  under  paragraph  3. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  does  the  article  cost  imported  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  costs  now  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  about  21  cents 
per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  BowiER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  subject  to  25  per  cent  now. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  reason  why  you 
think  the  duty  should  be  increased,  besides  your  general  statement? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Merely  the  fact  that  the  material  does  come  in  and  is 
in  competition  with  the  American  stuflf  right  along. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  very  small.  It  is  not  a  very  large  article  of 
very  great  importance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  have  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  some  facts  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ask  leave  to  file  a  written  brief, 
giving  you  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  possibly  want.  I 
merely  wanted  to  make  this  verbal  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  Undbrwoot).  A  part  of  this  material  is  already  manufactured 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  manufacture  all  of  the  articles  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  been  able  to  manufacture  them  success- 
fully under  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Bower.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  reason  can  you  assign  why  we  should  in- 
crease the  tariff! 

Mr.  Bower.  We  could  make  more  if  we  could  secure  more  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  for  the  protection  of  your  industry  that 
you  desire  the  increase,  but  it  is  purely  a  question  of  increasing  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  the  duty  you  suggest  would  be  prohib- 
itive ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  expect  the  Government  to  derive 
any  revenue  if  you  have  prohibitive  duties? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  a  great  many  articles  subject  to  the  tariff 
that  have  to  be  imported.  There  is  no  necessity  of  importing  things 
that  we  can  make  here,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  EVANS,  EEPBESENTINO  CABTER 
&  SCATTEBOOOD,  MANXTFACTVBINO  CHEMISTS,  PHUADEL- 
PHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Evans.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  send  in 
my  brief.  Paragrapn  66  of  Schedule  A,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
is  the  only  subject  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  We  would  like,  if  it  is 
thought  best  in  your  ^ood  judgment,  that  the  present  duty  be  re- 
tained, 4  cents  a  pound  on  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  My  grand- 
father started  in  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1834,  and  we  are  to-day 
the  largest  makers  of  prussiate  of  potash,  producing  about  1,300 
tons  annually. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  red  potash  is  about  87^ 
per  cent  and  on  yellow  potash  39  per  cent? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  of  red  potash  amounted  to  56,000 
pounds  in  1907  and  the  imports  of  yellow  potash  1,500,000  pounds. 
Which  is  used  the  most? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  red  has  fallen  to  a  very  small  figiire.  The  yellow 
is  much  the  more  important  salt.    With  your  permission,  I  want  to 
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emlain  the  difference  in  the  manufacture  on  this  side  and  ofi  the  other 
side.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is 
produced  entirely  from  gas,  with  the  exception  of  a  recent  factory  in 
Scotland.  In  the  purification  of  the  gas — and  this  has  lately  been 
going  on  more  in  Scotland  and  England  and  in  some  of  the  German 
Victories — ^there  is  found  a  substance  which  can  be  scraped  up  and  is 
sold.  There  is  not  enough  of  that  article  to  supply  the  needs  in  an 
ordinary  year  of  business.  We  have  not  been  able  to  run  during  the 
present  year,  we  have  been  shut  down  for  that  period  of  time,  owing 
to  the  conditions  which  have  affected  every  one.  I  think  that  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  hard  times  the  Germans  working  off  this 
grade  of  stuff,  which  is  really  a  by-product  with  them,  can  ship  their 
stuff  over  here  and  preserve  their  own  market  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  but  when  times  are  good  it  requires  our  aid  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  manufacturers. 

We  have  thought  our  industry  was  of  some  value  to  the  United 
States  from  the  fact  that  we  use  about  9,000  tons  of  waste  scrap 
leather.  That  is  of  very  little  value  to  anyone  else  except  ourselves 
and  used  to  be  burned  under  the  boilers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  unclassified  schedule,  with 
regard  to  potash.  That  comes  in  under  the  25  per  cent  clause,  which 
makes  it  very  difficult,  and  I  think  that,  too,  might  be  mentioned 
here.  The  chief  users  of  our  product  are  the  paint  makers,  who  use 
the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  m  the  manufacture  of  blues  and  greens, 
and  because  they  are  doing  well  in  this  country  some  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  coming  into  the  United  States  to 
get  the  benefit  of  our  duties. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  PLAVT,  NEW  TOEK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Plaitt.  I  desire  to  speak  in  regard  to  medicinal  chemicals 
which  come  under  a  number  of  paragraphs. 

In  order  to  justify  my  appearance  here,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
been  enga^d  m  the  wholesale  drug  business  in  New  York  City  for. 
the  last  thirty-six  years.  The  firm  of  which  I  am  the  senior  partner 
are  wholesale  druggists,  manufacturing  pharmacists,  manufacturing 
ckanists,  importers,  manufacturing  perfumers,  and  if  you  mention 
the  four  largest  houses  in  our  line  in  this  country  you  have  to  men- 
tion mine.    1  state  this  simply  to  qualify  myself. 

The  act  under  which  the  import  duties  are  now  being  collected  is 
entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to 
encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States."  As  far  as  medicinal 
diemicaTs  are  concerned,  that  title  is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  it  does  not  encourage  the  manu- 
factures. The  amount  of  tariff  derived  under  the  present  law  is 
absolutely  nil  in  comparison  to  the  consumption  of  medicinal  chem- 
icals in  the  United  States.  The  duties  are  mainly  prohibitive.  The 
general  duty  on  chemicals  is,  as  you  know,  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  revenue  do  you  think  a  tariff  act  should 
provide  over  the  expenses  of  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  PiiAtrx.  I  am  speaking  of  the  revenue  derived  from  these  par- 
ticular articles  of  merchandise ;  it  is  almost  nil. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  idea  as  to  how  much  revenue  you 
think  should  be  provided  by  a  proper  tariff  act  over  the  expenses  of 
the  Governments 

Mr.  Plaut.  That  is  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
to  decide. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  we  will  not  spend  much  time  on  that. 

Mr.  Plaut.  The  duties  in  this  schedule  are  practically  those  of  the 
tariff  of  1885.  During  these  twenty-five  years  conditions  have 
chang[ed  very  much,  and  what  was  good  and  proper  for  the  trade 
then  is  not  at  present.  The  industry  of  the  United  States  in  me- 
dicinal chemicals  has  not  prospered  under  this  tariff,  except  in  a 
financial  way.  There  are  to-day  no  more  medicinal  chemists,  and 
the  number  of  articles  they  manufacture  has  not  increased.  Chem- 
ical science  has  made  tremendous  progress,  but  we  have  remained 
still  because,  as  the  leader  has  told  me,  they  sell  all  the  goods  they 
can  produce.  They  sell  them  at  a  satisfactory  price,  and  they  per- 
mit other  nations  to  go  ahead  and  make  inventions  and  encourage 
the  industry.  If  these,  gentlemen,  representing  the  25  per  cent  were 
to  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent — ^that  is  the  purpose  of  my  argument-— 
it  would  prevent  the  domestic  manufacturers  from  fixing  an  arbi- 
trary price  on  their  product  as  they  do  now,  and  with  a  15  per  cent 
rate  of  duty  there  would  still  be  more  than  an  ample  allowance  for 
any  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  in  the  cost  of  appliances  and 
apparatus.  It  would  prevent  them  from  arbitrariljr  fixing  their 
prices,  which  in  too  many  cases  are  extortionate,  and  in  many  cases 
their  prices  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  production.  For 
instance,  we  are  manufacturers  of  bismuth  and  other  salts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cover  the  whole  chemical  schedule? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  am  speaking  of  the  medicinal  chemicals  which  pay 
25  per  cent.  When  bismuth  metal  sold  at  5  shillings  a  pound  the  price 
of  the  subnitrate  in  this  country  was  $2.  To-day  bismuth  metal  sells 
at  6  shillings  and  6  pence ;  and  because  of  a  disagreement  and  trade 
work,  the  price  is  down  to  $1.50.  I  cite  that  merely  to  illustrate  that 
the  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  such  that  they  can  do  as  they  please,  and 
the  trade,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it — ^those  of  my  persuasion,  my 
political  persuasion — chafe  under  the  tyranny  of  the  manufacturers 
of  pharmaceutical  chemicals.  We  are  particularly  prohibited  from 
importing  anj  of  the  leading  products  which  they  make,  and  I  advo- 
cate a  reduction  in  this  general  phrase — ^you  will  find  it  in  a  number 
of  parts  of  the  act — to  15  per  cent,  for  that  affords,  in  my  opinion, 
ample  protection.  You  see,  a  chemical  factory  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  located  away  from  centers  of  population,  where  ground  is  cheap. 
The  ideal  chemical  factory  is  a  1 -story  cement  structure.  I  would 
also  say  that  the  wages  paid  are  very  low.  They  do  not  average  $2 
a  day  for  all  employees  of  a  chemical  factory ;  in  fact,  the  labor  ele- 
ment, the  cost  of  wages,  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  when  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  being  made  up,  in  1894  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  did  not,  but  I  drafted  the  chemical  schedule,  the 
schedule  of  medicinal  chemicals,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  was  the  same  in  that  bill  as  in  the  Dingley 
bUl,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  when  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee  I  did  not  recognize  my  own  child. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  say  that  the  duty  is  the  same  now  as  in  the 
act  of  1885? 

Mr.  Plaut.  1883  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  DAI.ZELL.  Yes. 

Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  40  per  cent,  so  it  has  been  tte  same 
in  every  tariff  bill  that  has  been  made— 1883, 1890, 1894,  and  1897? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  say,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
about  time  it  was  changed,  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  such  as  I  advo- 
cate, would  also  prevent  undervaluations  absolutely.  You  see,  in 
this  line,  specific  auties,  which  are  the  ideal  duties,  are  impossible. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  book  as  big  as  a  dictionary,  almost,  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  articles,  so  we  therefore  have  to  have  ad  valorem 
duties.  But  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  would  absolutely 
exclude  all  undervaluations. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  exclude  all 
undervaluations,  if  it  is  accepted,  any  more  than  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  It  would  prevent  American  manufacturers  from  ad- 
vancing their  prices  more  than  15  per  cent  above  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  that  would  apply  under  greater  compe- 
tition or  more^close  competition. 

Mr.  Plaut.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  closer  com- 
petition. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  more  you  make  it  an  object  for  the  goods 
to  come  in,  the  more  the  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Plaut.  There  would  be  no  object  in  bringing  goods  into  this 
country  if  they  can  be  bought  here  at  rea3onable  prices. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  their  conscience  has 
been  stretched  upon  one  price,  that  it  could  be  done  upon  another. 
Of  course,  I  am  only  speaKing  in  this  manner  with  reference  to  your 
remarks  as  to  the  lowering  of  the  duty.  If  properly  protected,  the 
less  the  incentive  to  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Plaut.  In  reply  to  that;  let  us  assume  that  the  article  is 
wanted  at  New  York,  and  under  a  reduction  of  duty  to  15  per  cent. 
The  undervaluation  of  10  per  cent  would  amount  to  IJ  per  cent. 
Even  a  man  with  a  very  elastic  conscience  is  not  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  conviction  in  court  for  that  1^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  certainly  would  stretch  his  conscience  as 
much  for  $1,090  as  for  $10,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Plaut.  If  it  were  the  average  human  being.  I  would  answer 
that  in  the  affirmative.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  tnis  attitude  upon 
your  part,  for  it  reminds  me  of  the  average  customs  official  who  looks 
upon  an  importer  as  a  criminal. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  This  15  per  cent  applies  to  manufactured  perfum- 
ery, does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  No,  sir;  to  medicinal  chemicals. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  manufacture  perfumery,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Among  other  things ;  but  I  am  not  asking  for  any  re- 
duction with  respect  to  perfumery. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  15  per  cent  does  not  apply  to  al- 
cohol? 

Mr.  Plaut.  By  no  means.  As  long  as  we  have  the  present  high, 
tax  on  alcohol  the  tax  on  perfumery  and  medicinals  can  not  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  this  reduction  make  the  article  cheaper  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Decidedly.  Of  course,  I  have  not  prepared  any  brief 
in  his  Sehalf ,  but  it  is  in  his  behalf  that  I  appear. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  practically  prohibitory  now  on  all  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes ;  on  all  goods  which  are  consumed  in  large  enough 
quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  to  make  them  here.  Besides,  we  have, 
in  the  present  tariff  schedule,  specific  duties  which  are  abnormal 
and  prohibitive  in  most  instances,  and  these  articles  could  also,  in 
my  opinion,  be  put  in  the  same  general  class.  I  mention  boracic  acid, 
which  pays  5  cents  a  pound  duty,  equal  to  about  70  per  cent.  Citric 
acid,  7  cents  a  pound  duty.  Salicylic  acid,  10  cents  a  pound  duty. 
I  do  not  know  why,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  was  ever  put  in. 
To  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  none  made  here.  Tannic  acid, 
50  cents  per  pound  duty.  That  was  quite  correct  as  long  as  we  did 
not  have  denatured  alcohol,  which  can  now  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tannic  acid.    The  price  of  tannic  acid  to-day  is  58  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  believe  so,  yes;  although  I  am  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man here  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  U.  S.  P.  tannic  acid  by 
using  denatured  alcohol,  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  are  very  stringent,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
exactly  agree  with  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  against 
the  statement  that  you  made. 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  do  not  concede  that.  Tannic  acid,  or  tannin,  now 
pays  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  product  sells  at  58  cents 
per  pound.  Gallic  acid,  10  per  cent.  Tartaric  acid,  8  cents  per 
pound.  Borax,  5  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  duty  of  about  120  per 
cent.  Refined  camphor,  6  cents  per  pound.  Chloroform,  20  cents 
per  pound.  That  is  an  absurdity.  Chloroform  sells  in  this  market 
to-day  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Iodoform,  $1  a  pound.  Magnesia  car- 
bonate, 3  cents  a  pound,  and  it  sells  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  prige  of  chloroform  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  do  not  think  it  has  changed  within  the  last  two  years. 
I  would  say  that  the  method  of  manufacture  has  changed  in  many  of 
these  articles.  Formerly,  these  duties  were,  to  a  great  extent,  justi- 
fied, because  alcohol  had  been  used  in  their  production,  while  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Santonin,  and  all  salts  thereof,  $1  per  pound. 
The  Lord  knows  why  that  was  put  in.  For  the  past  two  years  not  a 
pound  has  been  made  in  the  Umted  States.  Strychnia,  or  strychnine, 
and  all  salts  thereof,  30  cents  per  ounce.  We  sell  American  strych- 
nine delivered  in  London,  Canada,  or  South  Africa  and  Australia  at 
32  cents  an  ounce,  and  yet  we  pay  55  cents  an  ounce  to  some  American 
manufactures  at  the  present  time  for  use  in  our  country.  In  other 
words,  this  entire  schedule  is  antiquated,  not  up  to  date.  It  is  not 
fair,  it  is  not  just,  and  it  is  oppressive  to  the  consumer,  and  the  con- 
sumer, in  most  instances,  means  the  retail  druggist. 
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Then  again,  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  a  large  number  of  articles 
on  the  free  list  which  have  no  nght  to  be  there  if  these  other  Arti- 
cles are  to  be  highly  taxed.  The  duty  on  quinine  was  removed  sub- 
sequent to  1880.  At  that  time  it  paid  40  per  cent,  equal  to  $1.50  per 
ounce.  To-day  quinine  sells  in  the  open  market  at  15  cents  an 
ounce.  Why  should  such  articles  be  on  the  free  list  if  all  the  rest 
are  to  be  protected?  I  advocate  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  quinine 
that  I  have  suggested  for  all  other  chemicals  and  all  other  alkaloids, 
namely,  15  per  cent.  That  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  makers.  As  an  illustration  of 
how  the  thing  works  out,  I  will  show  you  this  paper,  which  is  a  price 
list  issued  during  the  month  of  October  by  the  various  manufacturing 
chemists  of  the  United  States,  a  large  number  of  them  showing 
changes  in  prices  during  last  month.  They  are  all  uniform — ^abso- 
lutely imiform.  We  can  not  buy  goods,  not  a  dollar's  worth,  for 
less  from  one  than  from  another.  They  work  in  absolute  harmony. 
They  dictate  their  prices,  and  the  tariff  wall  is  there  to  protect  them 
in  that  method  of  doing  business.  I  chafe  under  it,  and  protest 
against  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  mean  the  prices  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Prices  to  the  jobber.  If  you  care  to  look  at  this  price 
list,  I  am  ready  to  exhibit  it.  You  will  see  that  the  prices  are 
uniform. 

Mr.  BouTELL,.  Does  any  such  custom  in  making  prices  prevail 
among  the  jobbers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Plaut.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELXu  And  there  is  no  fixed  price  prevailing  among  re- 
tailers? 

Mr.  Plaut.  No,  sir;  not  in  chemicals. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  the  only  factor  with  respect  to  the  price  is 
the  manufacturer  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  from  there  down  to  the  consumer.  It  rests  with 
the  jobber  and  retailer  to  make  what  profit  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Precisely.    We  have  absolute  free  trade  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  that  price  list 
be  filed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
firm  of  Seabury  &  Johnson,  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  business? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Plaster  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  W.  W.  SKIDDY,  MANtfFACTTJEEE  OF  DYE 
EXTEACTS,  STAMFOED,  CONN. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  have  a  great  deal  before  you  to  do, 
and  I  have  already  placed  in  one  document  my  statement,  to  which 
I  have  added  another  document.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  passing  it 
in  and  refrain  from  occupying  your  time,  excepting  just  to  say  that 
I  represent,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  the  extracts  of  dyewoods, 
tanmng  extracts,  and  the  coloring  manufacturers  in  anilines.     We 
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are  here  as  a  committee.  Those  representing  the  anilines  will  speak 
for  themselves,  because,  although  I  have  made  some  statements  in 
this  paper,  yet  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of  those  colors,  and  they 
know  more  than  I  do  about  that  subject.  But  so  far  as  the  extracts 
of  dyewoods  and  vegetable  matters  for  tanning  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, I  can  only  say  that  I  do  represent  them.  We  have  had  our 
meeting  of  the  trade,  and  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  state- 
ments in  the  document  which  I  put  m.  Mr.  Heald,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  is  here,  if  you  wish  to  hear  him,  but  I  would  say  that  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  us,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  take  up  your  time  any  longer  if  you  will  accept  these  papers. 
Mr.  Skiddyfiled  the  following  paper: 

Statement  from  W.  W.  8 kiddy  be  Extbacts,  etc.,  fob  Dyeing  and  Tanning. 

OCTOBEB,  1908. 
EXTBACTS   AND   DECOCTIONS   OF   VEGETABLE  GBOWTH   FOB  DYEING  AND  TANNING. 

The  United  States,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  manufactured  aU  kinds  of  dye- 
wood  extracts  to  such  an  extent  that  they  really  furnished  the  most  of  Europe 
with  such  goods,  but  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Americans  were  gradually 
copied  by  the  Europeans. 

At  the.  present  time  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  all  these  articles  exist  In 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  in  some  of  those  countries, 
particularly  in  Russia  and  France,  the  duty  against  our  extracts  is  really 
prohibitory,  whereas  the  largest  bulk  in  the  past  years  imported  into  this 
country  have  been  of  French  manufacture. 

A  still  greater  and  more  serious  blow  to  this  line  of  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  was  the  introduction  and  use  of  coal-tar  colors,  and  these  colors 
were  originally  all  made  In  Germany,  and  to-day  a  large  quantity  of  them  of 
unlimited  variety  are  still  made  there  and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  protection  given  to  the  German  manufacturers  by  the  United 
States  patent  laws. 

There  Is  an  endless  variety,  too  numerous  to  mention,  of  combinations  in 
colors  In  the  coal-tar  products,  and  they  are  constantly  coming  out  under  all 
sorts  of  names,  and  as  fast  as  such  a  color  is  produced  the  same  is  patented  In 
this  country  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  result  Is  that  the  coal-tar 
dye  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
colors  and  particular  grades  that  have  become  open  by  the  expiration  of 
patents. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  German  houses  representing  these  German  manu- 
facturers, have  succeeded,  from  time  to  time.  In  securing  a  reduction  in  duties 
on  these  articles,  until  they  have  succeeded  in  making  what  might  be  classed 
as  a  German  monopoly  In  dyestuffs  in  this  country. 

In  1897,  when  the  last  tariff  act  was  passed,  there  was  a  great  effort  made 
by  some  of  these  Importers  to  decrease  again  the  duties  on  these  various  coal- 
tar  colors  and  to  add  certain  additional  wording  in  the  free  list,  adding  naph- 
thazarlne  black,  or  alizarine  black,  which  was  directed  especially  against  the 
logwood  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  this  is  purely  and  simply  a  coal-tar 
color. 

This  was  so  much  objected  to  by  all  persons  Interested  in  this  particular  line, 
that  the  textile  manufacturers  of  this  country,  the  users  of  this  article,  pro- 
tested, and  I  Inclose  you  a  printed  form  with  a  list  of  those  manufacturers  who 
protested  against  the  introduction  of  any  new  articles  In  the  coal-tar  color  line 
coming  In  free  or  the  reduction  of  any  duties  on  that  class  of  goods  that  were 
not  coming  in  free,  realizing  that  such  a  change  would  place  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  German  manufacturers. 

The  effect  of  these  articles,  as  already  stated,  in  the  destroying  of  the  dye- 
wood,  mainly  logwood,  Industry  of  this  country  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fact 
that  prior  to  1900  the  importations  of  this  wood  as  raw  material  for  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  coimtry  varied  from  80,000  to  110,000  tons  per  year,  and 
there  were  engaged  in  the  importing  of  this  wood  and  the  business  connected 
therewith  from  the  West  Indies  Islands  and  Mexico  some  40  or  50  merchants 
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and  several  steamship  lines  in  that  business;  also  about  as  many  more  general 
merchandise  houses  that  were  shipping  goods  to  those  port  as  return  cargoes, 
there  being  then  a  very  large  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  used  for  that  purpose, 
whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  houses  engaged  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1908,  there  was  but 
19,500  tons  of  logwood,  in  the  stick,  imported  Into  this  country,  only  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  that  used  to  be  imported,  as  already  shown. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  there  were  also  in  those  earlier  days  about  a  dozen 
manufacturers  of  logwood  dyes  in  business  in  this  country,  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennpylvanla,  and  Maryland, 
bnt  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  five  or  six,  the  others  having  either 
failed  or  closed  out  their  business. 

The  present  tariff  act  of  1897,  clause  15,  Schedule  A,  places  coal-tar  dyes 
and  colors  at  30  per  cent  but  in  the  free  list,  clause  469,  it  places  alizarine, 
natural  or  artificial,  as  well  as  in  472,  analine  salts. 

Alizarine  is  a  name  that  was  given  originally  to  a  certain  coloring  matter 
that  was  produced  from  madder,  but  at  the  present  time  is  produced  almost 
ffltirely  from  anthracene,  and  anthracene  is  produced  from  coal  tar,  and  as 
alizarine  dyes  and  colors  are  nearer  and  more  closely  allied  to  dyewood  colors 
than  any  other  group  of  coal-tar  colors  it  is  readily  seen  that  this  clause  469 
in  the  free  list  might  conflict  with  clause  15  under  Schedule  A,  and  result  in 
bringing  in  dyes  that  should  pay  duty ;  also  the  wording  in  469,  ''  or  artificial," 
mitkes  the  importation  of  these  colors  so  uncertain  that  it  is  i)0S8ib]e  to  import 
an  article  classified  as  an  artificial  alizarine  color,  allowing  it  to  come  in  free, 
even  were  the  same  shown  chemically  to  be  a  product  that  should  be  classed 
under  clause  15  of  Schedule  A. 

Clause  472  on  the  free  list,  namely,  aniline  salts,  was  originally  distilled  or 
made  from  indigo,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Spanish  anil,  meaning 
indigo,  but  was  afterwards  and  is  now  produced  from  coal  tar  and  when  first 
discovered  was  called  kyanol,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  production  of  many 
aniline  dyes. 

Naphthalene  is  also  a  product  of  coal  tar,  and  from  this  is  produced  various 
colors  known  as  naphthazarin  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  black,  etc.,  sometimes 
called  naphthol  black,  blue,  etc. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  detail  of  these  various  colors,  but  simply  stated  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  all  these  various  colors,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
imported  and  sold  under,  are  directly  or  indirectly  coal-tar  colors. 

That  such  importations,  since  1897,  has  injured  a  manufacturing  business 
that  was  at  one  time  employing  thousands  of  men,  large  capital,  and  a  thriv- 
ing general  business  between  this  country,  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  as 
well  as  supplying  a  large  European  market,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
already  stated,  that  where  once  there  was  110,000  tons  of  logwood  in  the  stick 
Imported  Into  this  country,  the  twelve  months  ending  June  last  showed  but 
19,500  tons. 

As  the  representative  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  logwood  and  dyes  of 
other  vegetable  growths,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  hope  for  any  change  that 
would  enable  the  revival  of  this  line  of  business,  but  I  might  ask  that  in  order 
to  more  strictly  define  what  I  think  was  intended  in  the  present  laws,  certain 
alterations  in  the  wording  of  the  clauses  I  have  mentioned  would  make  clearer 
what  tbe  int^tion  was,  or  rather  what  it  will  be  in  any  new  tariff  act,  and 
lielp  to  save  what  little  is  left  of  the  once  fiourishing  business  in  this  country. 
These  changes  I  will  mention  further  on. 

EXTBACTS  AND  DE00CTI0IV8  OF  VEGETABLE  GROWTH  FOB  TANNING. 

The  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts  is  closely  allied  with  the  manufacture 
of  vegetable  dyes,  as  the  manufacturer  of  one  class  of  goods  often  manufactures 
the  other,  and,  in  fact,  certain  goods  manufactured  can  be  and  are  used  in  part 
for  both  purposes. 

A  large  quantity  of  tanning  extracts  have  been  made  in  this  country  for 
many  years  from  the  chestnut,  oak,  and  hemlock  trees  nnd  barks,  and  some  from 
tbe  sumac  leaves,  and  I  believe  an  effort  hns  l)een  made  to  make  extract  for 
this  purpose  from  the  mangrove  bark  in  Florida. 

The  growth  of  this  business  in  this  country  has  been  astonishing,  owing,  of 
coarse,  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  tanning  industries. 
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Not  only  are  great  quantities  of  tanning  extracts  made  from  the  growth  of 
trees  and  other  vegetable  matters  of  this  conntry,  but  from  imported  raw- 
material  from  other  countries. 

One  of  the  newest  Industries  in  this  line,  started  in  this  country  about  1897, 
is  the  importing  of  quebracho  wood,  in  the  log,  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  manufacturing  a  tanning  extract  which  has  rapidly  increased  in  favor  witb 
the  tanner,  owing  to  certain  peculiar  properties  that  seem  to  be  of  advantage 
to  them. 

In  1901  there  was  imported  Into  this  country  a  little  over  10,000  tons  of  the 
wood,  which  was  taken  by  the  different  manufacturers  of  this  article  for  making 
the  extract,  and  in  that  same  year  there  was  imported  Into  this  country  from 
Argentina  extract  of  the  same  wood  which  would  represent  about  6,000  tons. 

This  business  increased  by  enormous  jumps,  so  to  speak,  from  year  to  year, 
until  in  1906  there  was  about  95,000  tons  of  the  wood  brought  into  this  country 
In  the  form  of  logs  to  be  manufactured  into  the  extract,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  increase  in  the  importation  in  the  same  kind  of  extract  from  Argentina 
had  been  equally  as  astonishing,  representing  that  same  year  over  63,000  tons 
of  wood. 

Owing  to  this  growth  in  the  business  a  number  of  Europeans,  principally 
Germans,  were  attracted  to  Argentina  and  established  or  enlarged  their 
factories  in  that  country,  and  at  the  same  time  established  agencies  or  houses 
In  this  country  to  push  their  goods.  The  result  was  that  In  1907  the  importation 
of  the  wood  in  logs  in  this  country  had  reduced  nearly  20,000  tons,  whereas  the 
Increase  in  the  importations  of  the  extract  represented  about  146,000  tons. 

I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  for  1908,  but,  of  course,  they  are  greatly  re- 
duced, owing  to  the  panic  and  decrease  in  general  business  throughout  the 
country ;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  what  figures  I  have  show  about  the  same  rel- 
ative proportion  jis  regards  the  importations  of  the  wood  in  logs  and  In  extract 
as  It  did  in  1907. 

In  fact,  you  will  find  by  the  statistics,  and  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  almut  ready  to  make  public  the  figures  showing  the  consumption 
of  tan  barks  nnd  extracts  in  1907,  and  they  will  show  without  any  question 
that  the  greatest  increase  In  any  kind  of  tanning  products  has  been  the  que- 
bracho extract,  and  this  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  being  due  to  certain 
qualillps  of  this  extract  which  is  particularly  advantageous  to  the  tanner. 

I  should  say  that  the  consumption  of  quebracho  extract  in  1907  over  1906 
was  about  9  per  cent,  and  of  chestnut  extract,  which  is  made  from  the  chest- 
nut trees  growing  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  an  Increase  of  probably 
about  5  per  cent,  and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  these  two  products  composed  at 
least,  if  not  more,  three-fourths  of  all  the  tanning  extracts  used  in  this 
country. 

In  clause  22  of  Schedule  A,  tariff  act  of  1897,  all  extracts  and  decoctions 
of  certain  things  entirely  of  vegetable  growth  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning  are 
placed  at  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  but  the  extracts  of  quebracho 
and  hemlock  bark  are  placed  at  only  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the 
extracts  of  sumac  and  other  woods  other  than  dyewoods,  which  of  course  means 
tanning  extracts,  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

How  this  clause  was  ever  worded  in  that  way  I  of  course  do  not  under- 
stand, but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  some  very  clever  work  done  by  the 
foreign  houses  and  importers  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  specifying  these 
particular  articles  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  others. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  to  create  any  tariff  bill  that  would  unjustly 
discriminate,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  favor  the  importer  and  freeze  out 
the  American  manufacturer,  which  might  be  termed  special  legislation — that 
Is,  selecting  certain  extracts  that  should  have  been  included  in  the  first  part 
of  the  paragraph,  under  the  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  giving  them 
a  special  rate  lower  than  that,  thus  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturers  to 
control  the  American  market  on  those  particular  kinds  of  goods. 

I  most  earnestly  ask  that  this  special  classification  be  done  away  with  in  any 
new  tariff  act,  and  that  all  extracts  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  etc.,  be  placed  under 
one  clause,  and  that  the  rate  be  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would 
be  but  just  to  the  American  manufacturers,  as  well  as  removing  any  ambiguity. 

That  such  a  rate  is  necessary  on  this  particular  article  can  be  easily  proved 
by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  Argentine  and  in  the  United 
States. 
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As  l!ar  back  as  1906,  when  I  found  the  imports  of  the  quebracho  extract  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  was  seriously  affecting  the  manufacturing  of  that  extract 
In  this  country,  I  wrote  to  our  agent  and  manager  in  the  Argentine,  who  takes 
charge  of  our  business  there — ^he  living  in  Buenos  Aires — asking  him  why  there 
was  such  a  steady  increase  in  the  extract  of  quebracho  sent  from  the  Argen- 
tine, and  at  such  very  low  prices,  in  the  face  of  steady  advance  in  the  wood« 
and  I  quote  you  his  reply,  as  follows : 

*'  BxTEivos  A1BB8,  Abobntine  Republic, 

January  9,  J905, 
"  To  the  Stau roBD  Manufactubing  Company, 

"  New  York, 

"Deab  Sibs:  On  several  occasions  lately  you  have  informed  me  that  Kleip- 
stein,  who  represents  in  the  States  the  German  company  La  Forestal,  of  this 
city,  is  dumping,  so  to  speak,  quebracho  extract  in  your  market  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  you  are  able  to  produce  it  at  the  present  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  that  if  this  continues  you  will  have  to  reduce,  and  perhaps  even 
have  to  stop,  this  line  of  business. 

"  You  a^k  what  is  the  cause  of  the  present  high  prices  of  quebracho  wood,  and 
if  there  are  prospects  of  same  coming  down  to  normal  figures. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  eighteen  months  ago  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial or  quebracho  wood  In  logs  was  fully  40  per  cent  lower  than  at  present, 
and  the  reasons  that  the  price  has  gone  up  so  are,  first,  on  account  of  the 
forestal  trust  down  here  or  a  combination  amongst  the  local  producers  to  keep 
up  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  which  is  placed  on  the  market  for  export,  so 
that  .they  may  export  extract  or  the  manufactured  article  and  place  it  on  the 
American  market  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  you  are  able  to  do  so;  and,  sec- 
ondly, on  account  of  the  great  expenses  attached  to  the  handling  of  these  logs 
in  bringing  them  to  the  coast,  and,  further,  on  account  of  the  new  tax  or  tithe 
which  the  Argentine  Government  has  imposed  on  the  wood. 

"The  manufacturers  here  all  have  their  establishments  in  the  Chaco,  in 
the  hejirt  of  the  quebracho  growths,  consequently  railroad  freights,  the  heavy 
Bbipptng  and  handling  expenses,  and  the  new  tax  do  not  figure  in  their  ex- 
penses; they  do  not  have  to  build  substantial  warehouses,  sheds,  and  factories, 
like  you  do,  for  the  climate  is  semitropical,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a  roof, 
hence  a  big  and  important  item  in  building  expense  is  saved.  The  machinery 
is  imported  from  Germany,  and  I  understand  is  imported  free  of  duty,  in  order 
to  help  local  home  industries  in  the  way  of  manufactures ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  undoubtedly  is  the  labor  question. 

"The  common  laborer  up  in  the  Chaco  is  exceedingly  well  paid  at  ^18 
United  States  gold  per  month  when  hired  by  the  month,  and  $1  gold  is  outside 
pay  for  the  best  laborer  when  taken  on  by  the  day,  with  no  regular  work.  The 
skilled  laborers  and  mechanics  are  mostly  Germans  and  Italians,  who  are  satis- 
fled  with  very  little  pay,  their  wages  running  about  40  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  States. 

"  The  cost  of  living  up  in  these  regions  is  next  to  nothing,  the  whole  country 
round  about  being  one  of  the  best  cattle  raising,  cereal,  and  vegetable  producing 
in  the  southern  half  of  America. 

'*  Dwellings  are  very  readily  and  cheaply  built,  and  as  aforementioned  a 
roof  is  practically  all  that  is  required,  and,  being  in  the  midst  of  tlml)er,  a 
white  man's  dwelling  is  a  very  small  item. 

"We  then  have  the  quebracho  log  at  the  door  of  the  factory  or  within  easy 
reach.  No  freight  on  quebracho  logs,  and  the  corresponding  railroad  freight 
on  the  extract  being  only  one-flfth  the  charge  we  have  to  pay,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  4  tons  of  wood  produce  1  ton  of  extract,  we  pay  freight  on  that  ton  and 
th^  pay  a  less  freight  on  4  tons  of  extract.  No  heavy  charges  in  the  handling 
and  shipping  of  the  wood.  No  high  wages  for  labor.  Forty  per  cent  cheaper 
skilled  labor  and  mechanics.  No  heavy  building  expenses.  No  high  steamer 
freight  On  the  above  proportion  of  4  to  1,  we  pay  four  times  as  much  freight 
on  the  manufactured  article  as  the  trust  pay. 

"On  this  side  everything  is  being  done  to  help  manufacturers  and  home 
indnstries,  and  as  the  Forestal  are  reaping  such  great  profits  in  the  extract 
trade  to  the  States,  there  are  several  important  companies  (not  one  American) 
now  starting  with  the  same  economical  facilities  at  their  disposal  and  intend 
to  ship  extract  to  the  States. 
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"  In  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  save  the  situation  would  be  a  slightly  higher 
Import  tariff  at  your  end  to  protect  an  home  Industi^y.  This  would  reduce  the 
Importation  in  the  States  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  all  the  different 
woodcutters  and  producers  down  here  would  have  nearly  all  their  supplies  of 
raw  material  to  dispose  of,  prices  would  then  drop,  you  would  get  the  logs 
cheaper,  and  buyers  of  extract  would  get  their  supplies  of  extract  cheaper 
likewise. 

"  Failing  this,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  Forestal  combine  to  push 
us  out  of  the  business  and  market  now  by  offering  extract  at  lower  prices  than 
you  are  able  to  produce  it,  and  after  they  have  succeeded  they  will  have  the 
market  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

"  I  am,  dear  sirs,  yours,  very  truly, 

"  W.  F.  Walkeb." 

I  would  also  state  that  there  are  several  quebracho  extract  manufacturers 
In  Germany,  and  in  order  to  stop  the  combination  In  the  Argentine  Republic 
from  destroying  these  factories  in  Germany,  the  German  Government  in  1906 
placed  a  duty  on  the  solid  tanning  extracts  at  28  marks  per  hundred  kilos, 
which  is  a  little  over  3  cents  per  iK)und,  and  on  the  liquid  extract  of  the  same 
14  marks  i)er  hundred  kilos,  which  is  a  little  over  li  cents  per  pound,  and  all 
extracts  jibove  28°  Baum^  was  to  be  considered  as  solid. 

In  consequence  of  the  above,  all  these  manufacturers  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public have  been  forced  to  unload  all  of  their  product  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  figures  that  I  have  given  you  showing  the  increase  in  the  importation 
fully  proves  that  this  is  the  fact. 

The  conditions  in  this  quebracho  business  so  much  impressed  our  consul- 
general  at  Buenos  Aires  that  he  wrote,  in  19()5,  to  the  State  Departmei;it  at 
Washington  relative  to  this  matter,  and,  although  he  was  not  quite  correct  in 
his  statements,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  there  should  be  some  action 
taken  in  order  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  on  account  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  shipments  from  that  port  of  the  manufactured  article  to 
the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  received  from  our  agent  and  manager  from  Buenos  Aires  in  1907, 
he  states  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  between  several  of  the  quebracho 
extract  manufacturers  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  price 
and  the  selling  of  the  extract,  and  says  "  The  signing  parties  are  the  Forestal, 
the  Puerto  Sastre  Company,  which  is  Mihanovich,  T.  H.  Bracht  &  CJo.,  the 
FusionadoB  Paraguayos,  which  are  Purto  Max,  Puerto  Marie,  and  the  Industrial 
Del  Chaco,  and  last,  Casados." 

These  statements.  In  connection  with  mine,  show,  I  think,  conclusively,  the 
conditions  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  with  the  necessary  action  taken  by  the 
German  Government  for  their  protection,  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
conditions  that  that  line  of  industry  has  been  placed  in  this  country. 

I  have  no  desire  to  ask  for  myself  or  others  in  the  business  any  undue  prp- 
tection,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  consider  that  I  am  in  any  way  ask- 
ing for  an  excessive  duty  when  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  clause  No.  23^ 
with  the  other  extracts  at  seven-eights  of  1  cent  per  pound,  especially  when  the 
German  Government  found  it  necessary  to  protect  their  manufacturers  to  place 
the  duty  at  something  over  3  cents  per  pound. 

Further  difficulties  that  have  beset  the  business  of  tanning  extracts  in  this 
country  have  been  the  Introducing  and  Importing  into  this  country  since  the 
present  tariff  act  of  1897  of  tanning  extracts  made  from  mangrove  bark  and 
other  barks,  which  grow  very  i)lentifully  in  all  the  tropical  countries,  namely, 
Africa,  India,  Cuba,  and  Central  and  South  America,  and  containing  large 
percentages  of  tannin.  These  extracts.  In  order  to  avoid  the  duty  of  seven- 
eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  are  being  shipped  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  "  cutch,"  as  found  in  clause  542,  free  list,  and  this  action  has  produced 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  appraisers*  department,  where  a  case  was 
tried  which,  I  believe,  proved  to  be  the  longest  case  ever  held  in  the  appraisers* 
department,  and,  of  course,  the  details  of  that  case  can  be  procured  from  that 
department  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

C'^tch  has.  as  fnr  as  I  can  remeniber,  always  been  on  the  free  list,  but  when 
originally  placed  there  this  mangrove  and  other  extracts  for  tanning  purposes 
were  not  known,  the  only  cutch  coming  in  at  that  time  being  the  extract  or 
decoction  from  the  acacia  catechu,  and  used  for  dyeing. 

In  order  in  the  future  to  avoid  such  misrepresentations,  I  would  submit  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  wording  of  this  particular  article  and  some  others,  defining 
what  they  are. 
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Prior  to  1897  there  were  about  three  distinct  makes  of  true  cutch  that  came 
into  the  marlcet,  bearing,  however,  a  great  many  names,  as  each  importer 
wished  to  have  his  individual  marls  in  order  to  have  the  impression  formed  that 
it  was  something  different  and  better  than  the  other  brands,  and  one  particular 
make,  as  I  remember  it,  came  into  this  country  from  India  under  15  different 
brands,  but  all  as  cutch. 

About  all  these  old  brands  of  true  cutch  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  manu- 
factured and  imported,  as  the  textile  manufacturers  use  but  very  little  of  that 
article  at  the  present  time,  but  there  have  been  new  brands  adopted,  20  or  more 
In  number,  coming  in  as  cutch,  all  of  which  were  made  from  either  mangrove  or 
other  barks  for  tanning  purposes,  and  were  not  in  any  sense  a  cutch  as  under- 
stood when  it  was  so  placed  originally  upon  the  free  list. 

In  clause  20,  Schedule  A,  tariff  act  of  1897,  certain  articles  that  have  been 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  grinding,  etc.,  had  to  pay  one-fourth  of  1 
cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  have  been  im- 
portations of  woods  or  dyewoods  coming  into  this  market  that  have  been 
either  cut,  or  chipped  as  it  is  termed,  or  ground  and  passed  in  free  as  a  raw 
material,  but  I  claim  that  this  was  against  the  law  as  shown  in  clause  20,  for 
in  clause  548,  on  the  free  list,  very  much  the  same  wording  is  used  as  in  clause 
20,  in  Schedule  A,  with  the  exception  that  it  states  that  all  these  articles  are 
free  provided  they  are  in  the  crude  state. 

The  crude  state  is  perfectly  understood  ,in  the  market,  or  certainly  ought  to 
be,  which  is  the  shipping  of  them  as  they  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  bushes, 
vines,  or  the  roots,  and  the  wood  simply  in  logs  as  they  are  produced  by  cutting 
down  the  trees. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  representing  these  interests  of  the  United  States, 
to  offer  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  wording  of  various  clauses  as  they  stand 
DOW  in  the  present  tariff  act,  believing  that  a  clearer  definition  as  to  these 
various  articles  would  at  once  remove  the  ambiguity,  doubt,  and  continual 
suits  before  the  appraisers  as  to  what  they  really  are,  and  would  also  remove 
the  bringing  in  of  articles  under  false  names  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  duty 
as  intended  in  the  act  by  our  Government. 

There  is  one  word  that  I  have  left  out  of  my  proposed  articles  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  that  it  Is  dangerous,  and,  in  fact,  I  know  that  in  several  of  the 
suits  that  have  been  brought  before  the  appraisers  the  word  has  been  seized 
upon  by  the  importer,  or  his  attorneys,  as  amounting  to  a  great  deal,  when 
really  it  is  but  a  teclinicality  in  the  wording  which  was  taken  advantage  of. 
This  word  is  **  commonly/'  For  instance,  in  clause  22,  Schedule  A,  of  the 
present  act  it  states  "  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning."  They 
are  either  used  or  not  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  and  one  may  use  one  thing 
and  another  man  another  thing. 

There  is  another  term  that  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  appraisers'  depart- 
ment which  is  still  more  dangerous,  and  why  there  is  so  much  stress  placed 
upon  this  particular  phrase  I  can  not  understand,  and  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  away  witli,  namely,  **  commercially  known" 

In  the  cutch  case  referred  to  the  importers  made  a  great  deal  of  the  fact 
that  the  mangrove  extract  was  commercially  knotcn  as  cutch  and  that  they 
Imported  it  and  sold  it  as  cutch,  but  they  knew — that  is,  the  !mi)orter — that  it 
was  mangrove  extract,  and  the  purchaser  knew  it  was  mangrove  extract  for 
tanning  purposes,  otherwise  the  importer  could  not  have  sold  the  article  to  the 
tanner  and  the  tanner  would  not  have  purchased  it  had  they  not  known,  both 
of  them,  that  the  word  was  wrongly  and  I  may  say  falsely  used  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  the  duty  and  thereby  reducing  the  cost  seven-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  any  article  a  certain  name,  and  Import,  buy, 
and  sell  under  that  name  and  thereby  establish  a  fact  that  it  Is  commercially 
knmcn  by  that  name,  and  imported,  bought,  and  sold  under  that  name,  and  I 
believe  tliat  this  form  of  argument  has  greater  weight  in  the  appraisers'  de- 
imrtment  than  the  fact  with  all  the  proofs  that  the  so-called  article  Is  something 
else. 

With  this  statement  I  offer  the  following  suggestions,  and  trust  that  I  will 
not  be  considered  officious  In  so  doing,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  it  gets  to  be  a 
very  wearisome  and  discouraging  business  to  be  constantly  fighting  for  what 
you  honestly  believe  to  be  right,  against  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  and  techni- 
calities that  are  used  in  order  to  injure  you  as  a  manufacturing  concern. 
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CHANGES   SUGGESTED  IN  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF    (ACT  OF  1897),  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 

THE   PETITION    ATTACHED. 

In  the  diitiame  list. 

In  clause  No.  15,  Schedule  A,  have  the  same  read  as  follows:  Ck)al-tar  dyes 
or  colors,  whether  under  the  name  of  aniline  or  naphthalene  dyes,  or  imy  other 
name,  when  such  dyes  or  colors  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  product  of  coal  tar, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  all  other 
products  or  preparations  of  coal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes  and  not  medicinal,  not 
specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  clause  No.  20,  the  same  schedule,  to  read  as  follows:  Drugs,  such  as  barks, 
beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excresences,  fruits,  flowers, 
dried  fiber,  dried  insects,  grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens, 
mosses,  nuts,  nutgalls,  roots,  stems,  spices,  vegetable  seeds  (aromatic,  not 
garden  seeds),  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  and  woods  used  for  dyeing  or 
tanning,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  drugs  and  not  edible,  but  which  are 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  chipping,  grinding,  or  any  other 
process  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
pound  and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  clause  No.  22,  the  same  schedule,  to  read  as  follows:  Bxtracts  and  de- 
coctions, under  any  name,  of  logwood  or  other  woods,  or  of  barks,  beans,  berries, 
bulbs,  leaves,  roots,  nuts,  or  any  vegetable  growth  such  as  are  used  for  dyelnsf 
or  tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

In  the  free  list. 

Clause  No.  469,  as  follows:  Alizarine,  derived  from  madder  or  from  anthra- 
cene, and  dyes  derived  from  the  same. 

Clausfe  No.  472,  as  follows:  Aniline  salts. 

Clause  No.  482.  Remove  this  clause  and  have  it  become  a  part  of  clause  No. 
548,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Clause  No.  527,  as  follows:  Cochineal.  A  derivative  of  the  female  Insoct 
Coccus  ciicti  used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  539,  as  follows:  Cudbear,  or  archil  (a  dye  derived  from  various 
species  of  lichen),  used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  542,  as  follows:  Cutch  (an  extract  from  the  Ac<HHa  catechu) ^ 
used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  546,  as  follows:  Divi-divi  (the  husks  of  the  csesalplnia ) ,  used  for 
tanning  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  548,  as  follows:  Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excresences,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fiber,  dried  insects, 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  nutgalls,  roots, 
stems,  spices,  vegetables  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden  seeds),  seeds  of  morbid 
growth,  weeds,  and  woods  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  any  of  the  foregoing 
which  are  drugs  and  not  edible,  but  which  have  not  been  advanced  In  nature 
or  condition  by  refining,  chipping,  grinding,  or  by  any  other  process,  but  are  In 
the  crude  state. 

Clause  No.  563,  as  follows:  Gambler  (an  extract  from  the  leaves  of  the  catechu 
or  Uncaria  gamhicr),  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 

Clause  No.  592,  as  follows:  Lac  dye  (derived  from  the  Insects  Coccus  laccao), 
used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  604,  as  follows:  Madder  or  Turkey  roots  (made  from  the  roots  of 
the  Ruhia  tinctorum),  used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  617,  as  follows:  Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances  which 
have  not  been  advanced  In  value  or  condition  by  refining,  chipping,  grinding,  or 
by  any  other  process,  but  are  In  a  crude  state. 

Clause  No.  619,  as  follows:  Myrabolams  (the  fruit  or  nut  of  the  termlnalla), 
used  for  tanning  and  as  a  mordant  In  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  682,  as  follows:  Terra  japonica,  same  as  cutch. 

Clause  No.  686,  as  follows:  Turmeric  (the  roots  of  the  Curcuma  tinctoria), 
used  for  dyeing. 
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November,  1908. 

Extracts  and  Decoctions  of  Vkgetable  Growth  for  Dyeing  and  Tanning. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  already  furnished  your  committee.  I  beg  to  offer 
the  following : 

LOGWOOD. 

Allowing  for  the  various  grades  of  logwood,  it  is  fair  to  state  logwood  liquor, 
as  generally  sold,  standing  In  density  at  about  28"  Beaume,  represents  from  2^ 
to  3  tons  of  wood,  solid  extract  represents  from  4  to  4^  tons,  and  the  dry  extract 
or  crystals  from  6i  to  7  tons.  The  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  on  the 
wood  from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indian  ports  is  about  $4  per  ton  and 
the  freight  on  the  extracts  are  about  the  same,  in  fact  sometimes  slightly  less, 
as  they  are  more  easily  handled  and  packed  more  compactly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts,  that  in 
1  ton  of  logwood  liquor,  at  $4  per  ton  freight,  etc.,  delivered  here,  means  for 
the  amount  of  wood  required  for  that  quantity  about  $12,  leaving  a  difference 
of  $8  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer  and  against  the  American  manufacturer. 
If  in  solid  form,  it  would  be  $4,  as  against  $18  for  the  quantity  of  wood  neces- 
nry  to  produce  the  same,  or  a  difference  of  $14  in  favor  of  the  importer ;  if  in 
the  dry,  or  crystal,  form,  it  would  be  $4,  against  $28,  or  a  difference  of  $24  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

The  present  duty  is  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  which  equals  $19.60 
per  ton,  and  from  the  above  figures  you  will  note  that  this  will  make  but  $11.60 
per  ton  on  the  liquor,  at  28**  Beaume,  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer, 
on  the  solid  in  their  favor  of  $5.60  per  ton,  and  on  the  dry,  or  crystals,  in  favor 
of  the  importer  an  amount  of  $4.40  per  ton. 

These  differences  are  simply  the  differences  in  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  difference  in  labor,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  amount  paid  the  ordinary  or  common  labor  in  the  countries  where  the 
logwood  comes  from  is  from  $12  to  $14  per  month  and  their  rations,  these 
rations  consisting  simply  of  pork  and  the  cheapest  grade  of  flour  which  is  ex- 
ported from  this  country.  The  total  will  be  from  $24  to  $26  per  month,  or  from 
93  cents  to  $1  per  day,  and  the  same  lat)or  in  this  country  from  $1.50  to  $1.60 
per  day. 

I  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  or  to  place  the  difference  at  a  greater  amount 
than  really  exists,  but  as  the  difference  is  so  great  I  have  to  make  this 
statement  for  fear  that  it  would  seem  that  I  was  exaggerating,  but  having  givai 
yon  the  exact  figures  I  can  state  that  they  can  be  easily  verified  without  a  great 
deal  of  tronble. 

In  taking  the  difference  of  these  various  statements  for  and  against  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  importer,  we  have  in  favor  of  the  importers  a 
difference  of  61  per  cent  in  wages,  and  in  freights,  taking  the  dry  or  crystal 
form,  a  difference  of  550  per  cent  in  their  favor,  making  a  total  of  611  per  cent. 

In  figuring  the  above  differences  in  the  actual  cost  of  manfacturing  per  pound 
we  find  that  the  difference  in  the  wages  is  Just  about  covered  by  the  present 
duty  of  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  that  in  the  difference  as  to  the 
freight,  etc.,  It  would  be  not  quite  li  cents  per  pound,  and  this,  added  to  the 
present  seven-eighths  of  1  cent,  would  be  a  little  over  2  cents  per  pound. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  that  it  is  perfectly  Just  in  so  doing  that 
in  order  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  that  the  seven-eighths  of  a 
cent  per  poond  specific  duty  remain  as  at  present  and  cover  all  importations  of 
the  decoctions  and  extracts  in  liquid  form — ^that  is,  not  exceeding  28**  Baum# 
hi  density — as  the  bulk  in  shipping  in  barrels  adds  materially  to  the  freight, 
and  that  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  added  to  the  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  specific  on  all  decoctions  and  extracts  above  28*  Baum£. 

This  difference  between  the  liquids  and  the  solids  is  made  by  the  French, 
German,  and  tariffs  of  other  countries,  and  28°  Baum6  is  the  universal  density 
used  to  distinguish  between  the  liquid  and  solid  form. 

In  asking  this  we  are  simply  asking  you  to  do  what  is  the  custom  in  Germany, 
Prance,  and  other  countries,  and  as  these  two  countries  and  others  have  cre- 
ated a  minimum  and  maximum  rate  in  their  tariffs,  we  would  nsk  that  this 
be  established  as  the  minimum  rate  and  that  a  maximum  rate  be  also  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  in  case  of  retaliation  by  the  vari- 
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0U8  countries  in  placing  any  additional  export  duty  on  the  raw  materials  whicli 
the  American  manufacturer  imports  in  order  to  make  these  extracts. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  that  conditions  have  changed  in  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  so  far  as  wages  in  this  country  are  concerned,  they  having  ad- 
vanced very  greatly  In  that  time,  and  ordinary  or  common  labor  that  we  could 
secure  at  from  $1  to  $1.10  per  day  is  now  $1.50  to  $1.60.  and  skilled  labor  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  increase  that  we  ask  in  duty  on  these  goods  Is 
largely  for  the  puriwse  of  maintaining  these  wages  or  else  be  obliged  to  try  and 
force  them  down  to  the  old  rates,  which  we  believe  would  be  almost  impossible, 
and  if  so,  it  then  would  mean  the  gradual  wiping  out  of  this  industi-y  in  this 
country  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

QUEBRACHO    EXTRACTS    AND    DFXOCTIONS. 

In  connection  with  quebracho  extracts  and  decoctions,  I  would  state  that  the 
liquor,  as  sold  in  this  country,  represents  from  1^  to  2  tons  of  wood  and  the 
solid  from  3  to  4  tons  of  wood,  and  that  the  freights,  etc.,  do  not  vary  materially 
with  those  on  the  logwood,  namely,  about  $4  per  ton.  This  difference  on  the 
liquor  would  make  a  difference  of  $4  per  ton  In  favor  of  the  Importer  and  on 
the  solid  a  difference  of  $12  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

The  present  duty  Is  only  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  amounts  to 
$11.20  per  ton,  making  in  the  liquor  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  only  $7.20  per  ton.  but  on  the  solid  extract  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  importer  of  80  cents  per  ton. 

I  have  already  quoted  a  letter  from  our  agent  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
my  first  statement,  which  shows  that  wages  for  ordinary  or  common  labor  in 
that  country  is  $18  per  month,  or  70  cents  per  day,  and  If  you  compare  this  with 
wages  in  this  country  for  the  same  labor,  of  $1.50  to  $1.60,  the  average  will  show 
a  difference  of  120  per  cent,  and  In  the  same  letter  oiir  agent  states  that  skilled 
labor  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  discrimination  In 
clause  22,  and  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  specific 
on  this  article,  the  same  as  others  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  placed  on  all  decoctions  or  extracts 
above  the  density  of  28°  Baum6. 

As  the  difference  Is  greater  In  labor  in  connection  with  quebracho  than 
logwood,  as  between  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  American,  It  would  take 
all  of  the  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  cover  the  labor,  and  certainly  this 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  distinction  used  as  formerly  at  putting 
that  article  at  one-half  cent  instead  of  seven-eighths. 

The  difference  per  pound  in  relation  to  freight,  etc.,  on  this  article,  as  between 
the  solids  and  the  wood  required  to  manufacture  the  same  quantity,  does,  when 
figured  out  per  pound  for  the  extract  as  against  the  quantity  of  wood,  amount 
to  .00536  cent  per  pound,  and  therefore  we  would  ask  that  exactly  the  same 
wording  be  used  for  this  article  as  is  proposed  for  the  logwood  and  decoctions 
of  other  extracts,  namely,  that  the  specific  duty  be  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  all  decoctions  or  extracts  above  28°  Baum^  density  pay  the 
additional  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  large  quantities  have  been  sold  from  the  Argentine  Republic  In  this 
country  for  the  last  eighteen  months  at  3  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid  at  one- 
half  cent  per  iK>und,  we  are  not  asking  as  much  as  these  figures  worked  out 
actually  represent,  for  the  actual  difference  between  the  labor,  namely,  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  or  .00875,  and  the  actual  difference  between  freight,  etc., 
being  .00536,  makes  a  total  difference  of  .01411,  and  the  difference  in  accord- 
ance with  3  cents  for  the  solid  as  brought  into  this  country,  as  above  stated, 
would  make  the  actual  difference  a  small  fraction  over  1  cent  i)er  pound. 

In  my  first  statement  I  gave  you  the  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the 
importations  of  both  the  dyewood  and  tanning  extracts  into  this  country,  bas- 
ing them  on  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  are  made,  and  it  proved  con- 
clusively that  my  statements  are  not  made  In  any  way  from  guesswork;  and 
being  aware  that  your  committee  have  every  means  of  knowing  the  imports 
of  all  these  various  materials,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  wages  in  those 
countries,  it  would  be  the  height  of  stupidity  for  me  to  make  any  misstatements, 
and,  therefore.  I  have  no  fear  of  your  investigation  in  the  way  of  figures  in 
what  I  have  herein  set  forth. 
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STATEHENT  OF  MB.  H.  B.  ABNOLB,  OF  THE  KEYSTONE  VABNISH 
COHPAHT,  BBOOKLYN,  H.  T.,  AND  BEPBESENTING  THE  VAB- 
NISH  UANTTFACTXTBEBS'  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  came  to  represent  the  varnish  committee.  I  have 
nothing  to  reconmiend.  The  varnish  men  are  satisfied  with  thin^ 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  duty,  I  believe,  on  gum,  and  we  use  a  rosin 
and  benzine  made  in  this  country.  There  is  a  duty  on  varnish  which 
is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

jfr.  Underwood.  Is  that  duty  on  varnish  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  at  all.  You  will  find  foreign  varnish  sold  here 
all  the  time. 

ilr.  Underwood.  How  much  varnish  is  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Do  you  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Either  dollars  and  cents  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  never  figured  it  out,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  varnish  is  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol  bill 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  varnish  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Of  a  certain  class,  alcohol  varnishes.  The  bulk  of 
the  varnish  used  in  this  countrv  is  linseed  oil  varnish. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  alcohol  varnishes,  the  trade  could  stand 
a  reduction  in  present  rates  of  duty,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  rate  of  reduction  do  you  think  would  be 
fair,  in  view  of  the  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol  bill  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  would  be  fair  to  put  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  While  we  are  not  believers  in 
any  change  at  all,  yet  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  change,  we  would 
rtflier  have  a  fixed  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  WTiat  is  the  present  rate  on  alcohol  varnish  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  a  gallon  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  could  fairly  be  reduced  to  25  per 
cent  ad' Valorem? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  are 
not  believers  in  changing  the  thing  at  all.  We  believe  that  if  the 
whole  situation  should  be  left  as  it  is  so  far  as  our  industry  is  con- 
cerned, we  would  be  better  off.  We  do  not  believe  in  anv  of  this  talk 
about  shipping  goods  outside  of  the  country  to  get  ricf  of  them,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  able  to  supply  anybody  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  not  ship  anything  away  because  we  have  a  surplus. 
We  do  not  believe  that  tnere  is  any  sucn  thing  as  a  surplus  in  any 
factory,  and  never  have  believed  so.  Goods  that  are  sold  in  foreign 
countries  are  sold  at  a  profit  by  everybody.    That  is  what  we  believe. 

Mr.  Hiij:..  Do  you  claim  that  the  spirit  varnish  should  be  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  oil  varnish,  in  view  of  the  law  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  denatured  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  35  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Ahnold.  Thirty-five  per  cent  would  be  satisfactorjr. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  very  little  importation  in  your  line,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  A  very  small  amount;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  From  England,  principally.  Some  French  goods 
come  in,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  CiocKJUN.  Would  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  permit 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CJocBLRAN.  Have  you  any  objection  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  be  too  much? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir.  But  we  believe  that  all  matters,  so  far  as 
our  business  is  concerned,  would  conserve  to  the  continuation  of  good 
business  if  there  was  no  change.  We  simply  say  that  because,  if 
there  is  talk  about  a  change,  a  man  will  say :  "  I  will  not  buy  this 
year,  because  it  may  be  cheaper  next  year; "  and  not  that  the  amount 
of  the  goods  that  would  come  in  would  interfere  with  the  business 
at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  think  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty 
would  not  stimulate  the  importations  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
diflference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  state  at  what  rate  of  duty  the  importations 
would  stop  or  what  rate  of  duty  would  stimulate  the  importations? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  believe  any  diflference  would  be  made.  If 
you  reduced  the  rate  of  duty  to  25  per  cent  it  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  would  not  increase  the  imports? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  to  any  extent.  You  see,  all  varnish  in  this  coun- 
tiT  is  a  great  deal  lower  in  price  than  the  foreign  varnish  to-day. 
The  English  manufacturers  claim  that  they  make  better  goods,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  feeling  among  some  of  the  old  finishers 
in  the  carriage  fectories  upon  that  matter,  but  when  the  Valentine 
people  come  m  with  a  varnish  that  could  not  be  made  on  the  other 
side,  then  they  commenced  to  sell,  and  the  American  goods  have  gone 
ahead.  You  understand  that  the  quantity,  so  far  as  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  carriage  business  is  concerned,  or  gallons,  is  small.  The 
great  amount  of  varnish  is  used  for  finishing  houses,  pianos,  and 
varnishing  of  all  kinds,  not  so  much  the  carnage  business,  and  the 
English  goods  to-day  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  carriage 
trade. 

We  would  rather  have  some  duty  on  the  products,  because  there  is 
no  use  in  inviting  troubles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Absolutely.  We  go  into  the  foreign  countries  and 
compete  with  the  world.  We  sell  the  goods,  and  those  shipments  are 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  the  goods  being  sold  at  a  profit.  There 
is  no  dumping  ground  for  varnish.  I  liave  sold  goods  in  foreign 
countries,  all  over  the  world,  myself;  as  far  back  as  1882.  I  do  not 
believe  this  story  about  giving  away  goods  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  will 
say  that  I  sold  sewing  machines  in  1882,  abroad,  at  a  price  of  $19.50 
for  the  same  machines  that  were  selling  in  this  country  for  $65,  and 
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they  were  not  made  anywhere  else  excepting  in  this  country.  And  I 
will  say,  too,  that  I  made  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  did  you  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Arnou>.  In  South  Africa. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  At  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  was  some  difference  in  the  profit  between 
Africa  and  America,  was  there  not? 

ilr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  same  kind  of  machines  were  sold  as  here? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  and  at  a  price  of  $65.  I  sold  plows  in  South 
Africa  for  $8.50  that  you  could  not  buy  for  less  than  $12.50  up  to 
$20  in  this  country.    And  I  say  that  all  this  rubbish  about  dumping 

ds  in  foreign  countries  is  nonsense.  I  have  been  connected  with 
'oreim  busine^,  as  I  say,  for  three  years,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  can  do  better  business  here  than  I  can  over  there.  I  have  been  over 
there  looking  the  situation  over,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  protection  that  you  ask  is  the  merit  of 
your  products? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  it.  We  can  compete  with  the  world.  Our 
best  market  is  the  United  States,  and  everybody  knows  that.  Every- 
body that  sells  goods  for  export  sells  just  that  much  more 

Tne  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  you  an  exporter,  an  importer, 
a  manufacturer,  or  what?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  been  a  little  of  everything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore  you  speak  from  experience  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  principal  business — exporter,  im- 
porter, or  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  just  what  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  No;  tell  us  what  you  are., 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  first  went  into  the  hardware  business  on  Chambers 
street,  and  next  into  the  export  business,  when  I  sold  goods  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  was  a  former  Congressman,  and  a  gentleman  whom 
no  doubt  many  of  you  know.  I  next  went  on  the  produce  exchange 
and  went  on  the  floor  selling  grain.  I  then  went  into  the  varnish 
business,  and  have  been  manufacturing  varnish  for  fifteen  years,  so 
that  I  have  had  a  varied  experience. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  sold  your  varnish  abroad. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  sold  varnish  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  varnish  have  you  sold  abroad  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Maybe  $5,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  sell  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Arnold.  $350,000  worth  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  about  the  usual  proportion? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  sell  the  $5,000  worth  abroad  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  this  country,  the  same  rate  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  For  export  you  sell  to  commission  men  in  New  York 
who  ship  it  to  what  would  be  called  "  jobbers,"  who  are  people  who 
buy  all  classes  of  goods  in  the  foreign  countries.  We  sell  some 
classes  of  varnish  to  the  jobber  abroad  that  we  would  sell  here  at  the 
same  price.  The  only  thing  is  that  in  most  cases  the  quality  of  var- 
nish sold  abroad  is  far  inferior  to  what  we  sell  here.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  Your  remarks  are  most  illuminating. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  make  spirit  varnish? 

Mr.  Arnold,  l^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  make  it  from  wood  alcohol  or  from  grain 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  From  wood  alcohol  and  denatured  alcohol,  both.  We 
make  a  little  with  the  grain  alcohol,  but  we  try  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  are  you  going  to  continue  the  rate  of  $1.32  per  gal- 
lon upon  spirit  varnish  when  making  it  from  wood  alcohol  when 
the  reduction  has  been  only  about  30  cents  a  gallon  on  wood  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Of  course  you  understand  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  would  not  accept  wood  alcohol  or 
denatured  alcohol,  and  who  have  to  have  grain  alcohol  straight,  and 
we  have  to  make  it  for  those  people.  Now,  if  you  make  it  out  of 
grain  alcohol  and  pay  the  tax,  you  woidd  have  to  have  some  pro- 
tection on  grain  alcohol  in  order  to  be  consistent.  If  you  have  an 
internal-revenue  tax  on  one  thing,  you  have  to  keep  up  the  tax  on  the 
things  it  is  made  out  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  not  pay  any  internal-revenue  tax  on  alcohol 
used  in  varnish  now  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Do  you  mean  if  we  used  grain  alcohol? 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  denatured  alcohol. 

Mr.  Arnold.  But  you  can  not  use  denatured  alcohol  for  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill  refers  to  a  difference  of  about  30  cents 
in  the  rate  between  wood  alcohol  and  grain  alcohol. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  he  is  wrong  about  that;  I  think  there  is  a 
greater  difference  than  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  a  reduction  in  price  of  wood  alcohol^  by  reason  of 
the  denatured-alcohol  law,  of  35  cents  you  could  not  justly  ask  for 
aduty  of  $1.32? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  of  course  not ;  not  on  wood  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  all  goods  manufactured  from  wood  alco- 
hol and  grain  alcohol  you  could  take  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Certainly  you  could. 

STATEHEHT  OF  F.  T.  WALSH,  OF  THE  FIBM  OF  THOMAS  LELAND  & 

CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  committee,  to  three  articles  in  this  Schedule  A,  one  of 
which  is  commonly  termed  "  Persian  berry  extract." 

Mr.  Pou.  Wliat  section  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  not  in  any  section,  but  is  in  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  does  it  pay  duty? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  pay  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Up  to  a  recent  time  it  has  paid  seven-eights  of  a  cent. 
It  would  be  classed  under  para^aph  22  or  Schedule  A.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  come  to  that  point.  Persian  berry  extract — ^you  will 
not  find  it  in  the  tariff  at  all — is  an  article  used  in  ayeing  and  "tanning, 
and  is  similar  in  its  uses  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  paragraph  22, 
Schedule  A.  Until  a  recent  time  it  has  been  classified  in  all  tariffs 
under  what  is  called  the  "  similitude  "  clause,  which  is  section  7  in  the 
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back  of  the  tariff;  that  is,  being  similar  in  its  uses,  and  so  on,  to  the 
articles  mentioned  in  section  22  of  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Hnx..  What  is  the  commercial  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Persian  berry  extract,  commonly  known  as  "berry 
extract." 

The  Chairmak.  Under  this  decision,  it  is  classified  under  para- 
graph 6,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  has  been  classified  in  all  tariffs  under  section  7,  into 
paragraph  22,  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  carmined  Persian 
berry? 

Mr.  Waush.  Carmine  is  a  pigment  made  from  the  Persian  berry. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  under  section  6,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  raw  or  unmanufactured 
articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  on  all  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided 
for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not.  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  can, 
in  a  few  moments,  straighten  you  out  upon  the  point  I  am  after. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  come  in  as  a  paint  under  paragraph  58  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir.  It  has  always  been  classified  under  para- 
graph No.  22  of  Schedule  A  by  the  similitude  clause,  which  is  section 
7  in  the  back  of  the  tariflf  act,  and  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  duty,  until  a  firm  in  New  York  began  to  import  what  they 
called  "  Persian  berry  extract,"  which  is  not  the  Persian  berrjr  extract 
as  we  have  always  understood  it,  it  being  a  powder,  and  manipulated 
by  chemicals  and  otherwise  to  produce  an  article  which  is  used  in 
coloring  butter.  This  Persian  oerry  extract,  which  is  a  liquid,  a 
thick  hquid,  resembling  molasses  in  consistency,  has  always  been 
of  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  it  is  covered  by  this  decision 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  well  as  the  court's  decisions. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  want  it  to  come  in  under  paragraph  22  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  not  think  this  language  would  cover  it:  "All 
extracts  of  vegetable  origin  not  containing  alcohol  and  not  specific- 
ally  provided  for  in  this  act  ? " 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would.  .  I  had  not  seen  that  before. 
In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  get  the  ariicle  fixed. 

Now,  the  other  article  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  nutgall  extract.  You  will  not  find 
it  in  the  tariflf.  After  about  two  years  of  litigation,  I  think,  it  was 
finally  landed  in  paragraph  No.  20,  Schedule  A.  Perhaps  you 
already  have  it  there  before  you.  I  would  like  to  have  that  nxed  in 
the  tariff. 

The  CHAHiaLAN.  It  has  been  classed  as  tannic  acid. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  has  been  taxed  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  it  put  back  into  the  old  classifica- 
tion, where  it  stood  before  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  where  the  court  and 
the  appraisers  had  landed  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  specifically 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  and  letting  the  duty  be  fixed. 

Paragraph  No.  20  is  all  right,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  should  be  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  product  you  are  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Nut  gall  extract.  It  is  used  in  printing  and  dyeing 
very  largely,  and  the  court  has  placed  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  was  specially  mentioned  in  paragraph  22 
it  would  answer  your  criticism,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  if  it  was  so  mentioned,  and  a  specific  duty  placed 
upon  it.     But  I  think  it  should  be  put  in  at  paragraph  20,  Schedule  A. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  is  specificaUy  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that,  a  reduction  or 
an  increase,  under  the  present  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  would  not  be  any  change,  because  the  courts 
have  settled  it  after  two  or  three  years'  litigation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  not  increase  or  decrease  the  present 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  court  decisions? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  made  it  possible  to  import  some  before  it  was 
absolutely  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  operation  of  the  court's  decisions  was  to  lower 
the  rate? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.  While  the  article  sells  for  30  cents  per 
pound — anywhere  from  28  to  30  cents — the  rate  of  duty  was  50  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  now? 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  about  3f  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Walsh,  what  is  the  other  item? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  other  ftem  that  I  would  like  to  have  considered 
is  castor  oil.  Probably  when  the  original  tariffs  were  made  castor 
oil  was  used  principally  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  in  the  trade  there 
is  a  large  use  for  the  lower  grades,  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  quality ;  and 
while  that  sells  to-day  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  9J  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  castor  oil  is  pretty  nearly  as  heavy  as  water,  allowing  8  cents 
a  pound  and  8  pounds  to  the  gallon,  you  get  about  74  cents  for 
the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  castor  oil  in  this  market  The  duty  is  35  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  is  about  35^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  35  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  No;  35^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  will  be  found  in  section  33,  Schedule  A — 35  cents 
per  gallon.  The  price  in  this  market  has  moved  up  and  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  price  abroad? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  could  not  tell  that.  My  observation  has  been  that 
the  price  of  castor  oil  in  this  country  is  seldom  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  price  of  the  article  abroad.  By 
adding  the  duty,  the  price  is  made  sufficiently  low  so  that  a  foreign 
article  can  not  come  in.    The  result  is  that  this  article  is  in  the  hands 
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of  a  few  men,  who  have  dictated  the  price  at  their  pleasure,  prac- 
tically. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  tell  us  what  your  proposal  is. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  haven't  any  proposal.  I  simply  ask  that  you  con- 
sider the  matter  in  relation  to  its  use  in  the  arts. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  labor  is  in  the  manufacture;  what  is 
the  cost  of  labor.? 

Mr.  Wamh.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  am  not  a  castor-oil 
maker,  but  I  am  a  castor-oil  user. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  express  a  wish,  but  give 
no  basis  upon  which  we  can  act. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  there  is  a  use  for  castor  oil  different 
from  the  generally  accepted  notion.     Please  tell  us  in  what  wajr. 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  tanning  leather.  It  is  used  in  large  quantites  in 
other  ways,  in  the  textile  trade  and  in  other  trades.  The  No.  3  is 
usually  used  for  that  purpose  because  it  is  cheapest. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  idea  is  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on 
the  inferior  quality  of  castor  oil,  so  as  to  stimulate  its  use  in  those 
trades? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  the  idea,  and  so  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  dictate  the  price,  and  so  that  the  price  will  become  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  your  statement  he  has  a  duty  of  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  practically  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cx)CKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  the  cost  was  about  70  cents? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  costs,  m  this  market,  about  72  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  does  it  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  offhand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  how  do  you  fix  it  at  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  not  say  at  the  moment,  because  I  did  not  bring 
the  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make,  judging  by  the 
prices  I  get  from  abroad  on  castor  oil.  From  that  I  gather  that  the 
price  in  this  market  is  usally  the  price  abroad,  plus  the  duty — 1  or 
2  per  cent  under — so  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  duty  is  from  75 
to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  will  submit  a  statement  in 
regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will ;  yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  had  it  now,  only  I  did 
not  know  about  this  matter  until  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  S.  WAEDNEE,  BEPEESENTIHG  THE  NEW 
JEESEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  OF  71  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  represent  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and 
some  other  concerns  which  are  manufacturing  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc^  and  lithopone. 

We  only  had  a  few  days'  notice  of  this  hearing,  and  I  came  here 
to  say  that  we  have  heard  of  no  disposition  to  cnange  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  on  white  oxide  of  zinc  and  lithopone,  both  of  which  are 
held  dutiable  under  section  57,  Schedule  A,  white  oxide  of  zinc  at 
1  cent  per  pound,  and  lithopone  as  white  sulphide  of  zinc  at  IJ 
cents  per   pound.     These   articles   are   competitors   of   white   lead, 
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which  is  much  more  heavily  protected,  and  we  think  the  duty 
which  we  now  have  is  small  enough.  I  understand  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  those  chemicals  are  imported  at  the  present  time^ 
and  the  manufacturers  of  zinc  can  hardly  get  along  without  protec- 
tion. We  thought  we  had  it  on  zinc  dust,  which  was  a  product  made 
possible  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  otherwise,  so  that 
the  industry  was  wiped  out  absolutely.  That  is  a  subject  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  when  the  metal  schedule  is  brought  up. 

Lithopone  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  It  is  a  comparatively  new 
article  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  but  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  be 
specifically  mentioned  by  name  in  section  57  of  Schedule  A. 

I  will  get  up  the  figures  for  yoiK  but  I  think  I  am  not  competent  to 

?;ive  any  statistics  at  this  time.  I  am  not  myself  a  practical  manu- 
acturer  of  zinc  oxide  or  lithopone. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  that  I  understand  the  zinc 
miners  are  anxious  to  have  a  duty  upon  zinc  ore,  and  will  probably 
appear  before  the  committee.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
study  their  reasons  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies which  I  represent  are  very  large  mine  owners  in  this  country, 
and  my  impression  is  that  so  far  as  the  importation  of  ores  goes  that 
they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  bottom  without  any  protection  for 
zinc  ores  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  in  Missouri  do  not  think  they  can 
stand  without  protection  on  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Mexico  and  the  consequent  importation  of  zinc  ore  from  there. 

Mr.  Wardner.  One  of  the  companies  which  I  represent  has  deposits 
in  Missouri.  That  matter,  I  understand,  will  come  up  on  the  25th 
of  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  metal  schedule;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  and  material  in 
making  this  article,  white  oxide  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  will 
make  a  note  of  it  and  reply  later. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  please  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  would  suggest  that  you  furnish  that  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  ALFBED  F.  ISAACS,  REPBESENTIHO  I.  ISAACS 
&  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  STKEET,  NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  as  to  figures,  because,  as  I 
represented  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  I  was  not  sure  whether 
glue  was  included  under  the  paint  schedule  or  not.  It  is  not  down 
on  the  list,  so  that  I  am  not  quite  posted  as  to  the  figures.  But  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  paragraph 
23 — glues  and  ^latins.  If  you  will  refer  to  that  first  paragraph,  I 
believe  you  will  see  that  the  articles  call  for  2^  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  old  Wilson  bill,  and  also  the  McKinley  bill,  the  tariflf  on  that 
grade  of  glue  was  25  per  cent.  Under  this  present  tariff  it  was  raised 
from  25  per  cent  to  2J  cents  per  pound.  That  rate  is  practically  pro- 
hibitory.   When  the  glue  costs  10  cents  per  pound  it  is  25  per  cent. 
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but  on  glue  costing  25  cents  per  pound  it  is  equivalent  to  60  or  TO  per 
cent. 

My  father  and  myself  have  been  in  business  a  great  many  years 
as  importers  of  glues.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  we 
imported  a  very  large  quantity  from  Germany  and  France  at  a  cost 
of  from  44  to  5^  cents  per  pound.  At  the  instigation  of  the  western 
packers — ^Qiat  is,  Messrs.  Armour,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  the  Swifts, 
the  Anglo-American  Packing  Company,  and  Schwartzchild  & 
Sulzberger  Company — ^packers  and  slaughterers  of  beef  cattle  and 
pigs,  and  within  the  past  fifteen  years  manufacturers  of  low-grade 
glues  as  a  by-product,  we  began  buying  from  them,  and  that  tariff 
of  2J  cents  per  pound  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  simply  put  on  as  a 
protection  to  the  large  manufacturers  of  these  by-products — cheap 
glue.  For  instance,  we  were  large  handlers  of  domestic  glues  before 
this  present  bill.  We  formerly  purchased  these  glues  from  the 
packers  at  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  4J  to  5^  cents  per  pound, 
the  average  hieing  about  5|  cents.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  law — 
and  I  can  give  you  the  bills  to  show  that  the  prices  are  correct — we 
arc  paying  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound,  and  we  can  not  get  it  for 
1  cent  less;  not  a  mill  less.  To  my  knowledge,  in  the  last  several 
years,  the  price  has  not  gone  below  7  cents,  and  it  has  gone  up  to  as 
high  as  8J  cents,  and  that  price  for  the  same  grade  of  glue  which 
before  the  enactment  of  this  law  calling  for  2^  cents  per  pound  was 
sold  at  the  flat  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  tne  domestic  glue  sold  at  4  to 
5  cents  per  pound.  And,  as  I  say,  it  is  selling  to-day  at  74  to  8  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  rate  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Practically  so.  We  import  no  French  glue  at  all, 
whereas  we  imported  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  three  to  four  him- 
dred  tons  a  year,  which  is  quite  an  item  on  the  25  per  cent  basis. 
Upon  the  low  grade  it  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  people  that  I 
have  named  were  glad  to  sell  their  glue  at  4-i  to  5^  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  glue  which  they  are  now  selling  for  7|  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
We  are  large  importers. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  on  the  first  item  was  43  per  cent. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  That  was  a  great  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  25  per  cent,  and  the  next  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  The  tariffs  under  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  bills  were 
25  per  cent  straight  through.  It  now  has  a  specific  duty,  above  10 
cents  per  pound,  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  First  it  was  42  per  cent,  then  25  per  cent,  and 
next  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  the  tariff  on  the  low- 
grade  goods  the  same  as  it  was  before,  or  put  a  flat  rate  on  of  one 
cent  and  a  quarter  or  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound.  You  are  not 
doing  the  consumer  or  the  Government  any  good,  because  the  con- 
sumer gets  no  difference,  as  the  price  is  up  33J  per  cent  above  what 
it  was  before,  and  the  importer  gets  no  benefit,  neither  does  the  Gov- 
ernment get  any  benefit.  That  rate  would  be  all  right  on  the  lower 
grades.  On  the  grade  above  10  cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  a  specific  duty  in 
high-grade  goods  the  same  as  on  the  low-grade  goods.  We  are  im- 
porters of  certain  brands  of  high-grade  goods  ana  we  think  we  laiow 
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that  in  many  instances  we  are  unable  to  compet-e  with  other  brands 
of  glue  brought  in  under  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  in  1907  were  4:,700,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  We  brought  over  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  increase  from  2,000.000  pounds  in 
1898  to  4,700,000  pounds  in  1907. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  But  that  was  not  the  low-grade  glue. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  glue  upon  which  there  was  a  dutj'  of 
2i  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  That  is  all  right  enough,  but  that  is  glue  that  costs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  of  cheap  glue  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  and 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  can  answer  it.  I  could  enumerate  fifteen 
large  glue  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  duty  is  prohibitive  unless  you  know  something  about  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  comparative  imports. 
.  Mr.  Isaacs.  Mv  dear  sir,  I  know  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive  on  a 
glue  that  formerly  sold  at  4i  cents  per  pound,  and  that  can  be  bought 
in  Germany  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  price;  and  that  you  put  a 
duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  upon  it,  runninff  it  up  to  7^  cents  per 
pound ;  and  I  know  that  that  is  prohibitory  when  you  can  not  import 
it  and  sell  it  against  the  domestic  glue.  I  do  not  know  that  this  glue 
is  included  under  the  present  schedule.  It  is  not  down  under  any 
schedule.  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  he  answered 
to  the  effect  that  if  I  came  down  he  would  get  me  an  interview  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee.  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  be 
called  before  this  committee  I  probably  would  have  had  the  figures, 
but  as  to  the  annual  consumption  of  glue  in  the. United  States,  I 
doubt  if  anybody  can  give  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  to  these  firms  in  the  glue  business,  are  they 
engaged  in  producing  the  high  or  the  lower  grades  of  glue? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Principally  the  lower  grades.  They  were  in  business 
before  the  enactment  of  this  present  tariff  law — that  is,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  these  western  packers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  they  were  in  the  glue  business? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  the  committee 
that  they  sold  the  glue  they  are  selling  now  for  7i  to  8  cents  a  pound 
at  a  price  of  4^  to  5^  cents  per  pound  before  the  enactment. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  general 
scope  of  their  business  was  in  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Undoubtedly.  I  should  say  that  from  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured — I  only  came  down  on  half  a  day's 
notice — ^but  I  should  say  that  practically  all  of  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  surely  all  of  the  western  importers,  will  back  me  up  in  my 
ideas  regarding  this  change  in  the  tariff — ^you  will  find  not  only  the 
importers  but  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  at  this.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  high-priced  glue,  was  a  large  quantity  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  A  very  large  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  figures  I  have,  glue  valued  at  above  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  above  35  cents  per  pound,  1907,  1,996,871 
pounds,  as  against  4,733,963  pounds  of  the  lower  grade.    And  I  would 
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say  that  the  grade  above  35  cents  per  pound  for  1907  is  only  1,991 
pounds. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Which  is  practically  nothing.  That  is  simply  the 
hi^-grade  gelatin  used  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  extensive  use  of  glue  are  the  high  grades 
produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Undoubtedly  an  enormous  quantity,  and  I  should  think 
that  it  would  nm  up  into  the  neighborhood  of — ^well,  I  do  not  like 
to  go  on  record,  but  1  should  say  anywhere  from  thirty  to  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth.  For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  capsules, 
the  price  of  gelatin  runs  up  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  to  40  cents 
a  pound.  Grelatin  for  use  in  veneering  of  pianos  runs  up  into  the 
neighborhood  of  9  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and  glue  for  the  manufacture 
of  books,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  expensive  glue  used  in  this  country  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  There  is  $2,000,000  worth  imported,  but  that  is  an  in- 
simificant  amount  compared  with  the  domestic  consumption. 

^The  Chairman.  How  does  the  quantity  of  the  cheaper  glue  that  is 
imported  compare? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  As  I  tell  you,  on  account  of  this  new  tariff  law  it  is 
comparatively  nothing. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  very  little 
of  the  cheapest  glue  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Cx)mparatively  none  of  the  cheapest  glue  is  imported, 
although  I  think  you  misunderstand  my  point  about  the  cheap  glue. 
A  cheap  glue,  that  which  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  cents  per 
pound,  can  not  be  imported  any  more.  We  buy  large  quantities  of 
comparatively  better  glue  at  8  and  9  cents  a  pound.  The  glue  in- 
cluded in  this  schedule  has  amounted  to  over  4,000,000  pounds,  and  is 
glue  that  costs  about  11  cents  a  pound.^ 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  a  prohibitive  duty  as  to  all  that  costs 
abroad  less  than  7  to  8  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  From  4  to  7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Below  7  cents.  So  that  these  four  million  and 
three-quarters  pounds  are  practically  all  over  7  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs,   x  es ;  and  that  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  of  consumption  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  will  get  that.  You  wish  the  proportion  of  consump- 
tion of  the  domestic  and  the  imported? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  want  to  know  the  amount  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States  if  you  can  get  at  it.  I  think  very  likely  you  can 
secure  liiat  from  the  census  bulletins  for  1905.  We  can  look  it  up  or 
you  can  add  it  to  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  will  look  it  up  for  my  own  information. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  the  United 
States  who  make  the  cheaper  grade  of  glue  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  All  of  the  big  western  men,  the  Armours,  the  Anglo- 
American  Packing  Company,  Swifts,  Nelson-Morris  &  Co.,  and 
Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger — I  can  not  name  them  all,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  there  are  12  to  20  anyhow — 20  would  probably  include  a 
lot  of  smaller  factories.  But  the  only  thing  that  I  wanted  to  impress 
upon  you  gentlemen  was  that  we  did  not  want  the  duty  oflf  entirely. 
We  simply  want  the  prohibitive  part  of  the  duty  taken  off  and  either 
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put  it  back  where  it  was  on  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  tariffs,  which 
was  25  per  cent,  or  put  it  at  a  flat  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  which 
will  still  give  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound, 
and  give  the  importers  and  consumers  a  chance  to  use  the  imported 
glues  the  same  as  they  had  formerly  done.  And  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  high-grade  goods,  instead 
of  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  goods  costing  from  20  to  35  cents,  that  you 
put  on  a  specific  duty.  We  are  old  importers ;  we  bring  all  our  goods 
over  branded,  a  stamp  on  each  sheet,  sold  under  a  brand  mark,  and  I 
believe  we  have  been  undersold  by  importers — I  do  not  impute  any- 
thing wrong,  but  we  think  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  instead  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  it  would  do  away  with  the  undervalua- 
tion business  which  is  certainly  going  on.  We  do  not  know  where^or 
how,  but  we  do  know  it  is  done.  I  have  known  the  general  appraisers 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  stop  it. 
With  a  specific  duty  there  is  absolutely  no  question  but  what  it  could 
be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duties  which  come  up  with  a  hop,  skip, 
and  jump  have  some  of  the  same  objections  as  the  ad  valorem  duties, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  It  absolutely  compels  the  people  who  are  about  to  be 
dishonest  to  be  honest,  by  putting  a  specific  duty  on  the  goods. 

(Thereupon  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

STATEMENT  OF  SUGGESTED  TAEIFF  OH  CHEMICAL  PEODUCTS 
COVEEED  BY  FAEAGEAPHS  464,  469,  472,  524,  AND  626  OF  THE 
FEEE  UST. 

We  respectfidly  submit  herewith  a  petition  for  the  placing  of  a 
tariff  upon  coal  tar  and  certain  of  its  products  and  chemicals  made 
therefrom,  as  specified  in  the  following  list : 

These  products  and  chemicals  are  at  present  all  on  the  free  list: 


1 

Sec- 
tion. 


Name  of  cbemical. 


Tariff  petitioned  for. 


524     Coal  tar i  cent  per  gallon. 

524     Pitch — 1  a  cent  per  gauou. 

6S«4     100  per  cent  benzol 7  cents  per  gallon. 

4  cents  per  gallon. 

3  cents  per  gallon. 
8  cents  per  gallon. 

4  oents  per  gallon. 


524 
524 


524 
524 
524 

524 
524 
464 
44U 


624     90  per  cent  benzol 

624     Crude  benzol  or  light  oil 

624  ,  100  p<!r  cent  toluol _ 

524  I  Crude  toluol 

524  ,  100  per  cent  xylol _ _.  8  cents  per  gaUon. 

524  I  Crude  xylol !  4  cents  per  gallon. 

524  I  Solvent  napbtna ^ j  4  cents  per  gallon. 

524     Oresol,  pure, «._  8  cents  per  gauon. 

524  I  Naphthalene _- 

826  I  Aniline  oil 

472  '  Aniline  salts _._ _. 

469  j  AlLsarine-  __ 

524     Napbthols  (alpha  and  beta) ^ 

Naph thy  1  amine 1  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Toluidlne _ 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Xylidine- _ 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ouniidine 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Benzidine.- — _.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dypbenylamln 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Benzaldebyde _ _ 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Itenzylchlorlde _ _ 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dianisidine 20  per  oMit  ad  valorem. 

Mono,  di  and  trinltrobenzol _. 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mono,  dl  and  trinitrotoluol 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Benzoic  acid 20  per  rant  ad  valorem. 

Nltro,  naphthalene. _ 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  are  manufacturei-s  of  some  of  these  products  and  formerly 
manufactured  others  when  they  were  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  After  the  removal  of  this  duty  we  were  compelled  to  close 
that  part  of  our  works  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 
We  were  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  producers. 

If  given  the  protection  asked  for,  we  would  at  once  commence 
their  manufacture  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
H.  W.  Jayne, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  10, 1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  E.  H.  DYES,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  place  of  residence, 
and  state  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Dyer.  E.  H.  Dyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  representing  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  address 
you  this  afternoon  on  the  article  of  tariff  on  prepared  paints.  I 
appear  before  this  committee  as  representing  the  Paint  Manufactur- 
ers^ Association  of  the  United  States,  as  wefl  as  my  associates  in  the 
ocHnpany  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  Mound  City  Paint  and 
Color  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that 
company. 

Ifc.  Dalzell.  On  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  address  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Dyer.  This  is  a  general  statement  covering  almost  all  of  the 
paragraphs  in  this  Schedule  A,  as  regards  paints,  because  as  manu- 
facturers of  prepared  paints  we  have  to  deal  with  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraphs  55  and  57  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Paragraph  58  is  the  one  that  pertains  particularly  to 
paints. 

The  Chairman.  Artistic  paints  is  what  you  want  to  be  heard  on? 

Mr.  Dyer.  No;  ready  prepared  paints  for  all  painting  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dyer.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me,  representing  the  interests 
tiiat  I  do,  to  select  any  of  the  several  articles  to  talk  specifically  on, 
from  the  fact  that  prepared  paint  as  offered  is  composed  of  several 
ingredients  both  as  to  pigments  and  liquids.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
what  might  be  called  a  proper  understanding  of  the  paint  proposi- 
tion, it  would  mean  to  touch  upon  the  various  ingredients  that  enter 
into  its  composition  and  make  up  its  component  parts. 

Linseed  oil  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  liquids  up  for  a  discussion 
and  the  necessary  liquid  most  largely  used  by  paint  manufacturers. 
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That,  in  turn,  goes  back  to  the  tariff  on  flaxseed,  which  would  of 
course  affect  linseed  oil.  The  duty  on  flaxseed,  covered  under  para- 
graph 254,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  25  cents  per  bushel  of  56 
Eounds.  The  duty  on  linseed  oil,  covered  under^paragraph  37,  made 
rom  that  seed  is  20  cents  per  gallon  of  7J  pounds.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  both  of  these  articles  need  the  protection  that  this  tariff 
gives  to  them ;  therefore,  as  far  as  that  raw  material  to  the  paint 
manufacturer  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  should  be 
changed.  The  pigments  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  prepared 
paint  are  many.  Dry  white  lead,  covered  under  paragraph  55  and 
carrying  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound,  is  a  necessary  component  part 
of  a  good  grade  of  prepared  paint ;  so  is  oxide  of  zinc,  covered  under 
paragraph  57  and  carrying  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  paint  manufacturer  uses  a  percentage  of  what  is  termed 
among  the  paint  community  as  inert  material  or  reenforcing  pig- 
ments. By  that  I  refer  to  such  materials  as  barytes,  covered  under 
paragraph  44  and  carrying  a  duty  of  $5.25  per  ton  on  the  manu- 
factured article  and  75  cents  per  ton  on  the  unmanufactured  article, 
blanc-fixe,  covered  under  paragraph  46  and  carrying  a  duty  of  one- 
half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  whiting,  covered  under  paragraph  66 
and  carrying  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

These  several  ingredients  combined  form  or  make  the  white  base 
from  which  the  colored  tints  are  made.  To  get  these  various  tints 
the  paint  manufacturer  uses  various  dry  colors  which  are  made  either 
from  a  combination  of  chemicals  or  prepared  from  ores  and  clays 
direct  from  mines.  These  colors  are  covered  under  paragraphs  47, 
48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  54,  and  58.  All  of  these  articles  enumerated  under 
these  various  paragraphs  constitute  to  the  paint  manufacturer  his 
raw  materials,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  manufacturer  who  con- 
fines himself  to  the  making  of  the  various  pigments  and  liquid  it 
means  his  finished  product.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  duties  as 
enumerated  in  the  present  tariff  are  fair  and  just  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  paint  maker — ^the  user. 

Paragraph  58  refers  particularly  to  the  mixed  paint  industry  and 
carries  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  should  certainly  regret 
to  see  any  change  whatever  in  this  schedule,  because  it  does  not 
represent  any  more  protection  to  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials  and  his  labor 
would  justify.  The  paint  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country 
is  a  large  and  growing  one.  There  are  paint  manufacturers  through- 
out this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  and  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  any  change  in  the  tariff 
schedule  as  applied  to  this  class  of  manufacturers,  either  reducing  or 
advancing,  would  mean  a  hardship  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  my 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  reference  to  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been 
delegated  to  address  you,  but  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  un- 
prejudiced opinion  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  prepared  paint 
or  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  composition  is  made  it  will  not 
only  affect  the  manufacturer  of  paints,  but  it  will  affect  the  farmer 
who  raises  the  flax,  the  miner  who  produces  the  ores,  and  the  labor 
employed  by  the  various  manufacturers  in  producing  their  respective 
products.    The  lessening  of  revenue  to  these  people  lessens  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  those  people,  and  the  paint  manufacturer  will  un- 
doubtedly be  affected  by  any  such  reduction  possibly  to  a  greater 
extent  tliSan  almost  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  know  where  your  competition  is  from. 
Where  does  it  come  from,  Germany  or  France  or  England  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  There  is  very  little  prepared  paint  imported  into  this 
country,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  perfectly  free  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  now  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Could  you  help  the  consumer  as  to  price  any  by  re- 
ducing this  without  interfering  in  tiie  legitimate  profits  of  the  paint 
industry? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  hardly  think  so.  The  price  of  prepared  paint  is  gov- 
erned very  largely  by  the  price  of  certain  ingredients  that  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  that  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  materials 
themselves,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  linseed  oil.  The  price  of  prepared 
paint  fluctuates  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  these  condi- 
tions of  cost. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  no  pooling  of  the  prices  by  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Dyer.  None  whatever  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover. 

Mr.  McCall.  About  how  many  independent  manufacturers  are 
there  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Dymi.  They  are  all  independent  manufacturers. 

Mr.  McCall.   I  es,  I  know ;  but  how  manj^  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  should  judgje  that  in  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  an  association  composed  of  paint  manufacturers 
strictly,  there  are  from  85  to  100  aifferent  concerns  represented. 
There  are,  I  should  say,  possibly  40  or  50  outside  of  that  association 
that  are  not  members  of  that  association. 

Mr.  McCall.  Are  anv  of  the  processes  covered  by  patents  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  None  at  all,  sir. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   BASSY  HOHUN,   OLOVEB  BUILDDrO, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  before  the  committee  to  ask  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  upon 
cocoanut  oil.  At  present  there  is  no  duty  imposed  upon  cocoanut  oil 
nor  upon  what  is  known  as  copra — ^that  is,  the  dried  cocoanut.  There 
is  a  duty  upon  copra  which  has  been  prepared  in  different  forms,  but 
the  simple  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  enters  free,  and  we  think  it 
should  be  entered  free.  A  large  proportion  of  the  copra  produced  in 
the  world  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  shall  furnish  the 
committee  with  an  exact  statement  of  that  as  soon  as  I  obtain  the 
definite  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  About  95  per  cent  of 
the  copra  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  sent  to  Europe  for 
manuracture.  That  there  is  no  duty  upon  the  manufactured  article 
in  this  country  is  the  reason  why  the  copra  is  manufactured  else- 
where.   I  present  herewith  two  schedules  containing  figuras  showing 
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the  extent  of  importation  into  the  United  States,  both  by  pounds  and 
by  values,  of  cocoanut  oil  during  the  years  1907  and  1908,  and  the 
various  countries  from  which  it  is  purchased. 
The  schedules  referred  to  are  as  loUows : 

Importation  of  cocoanut  oU  during  pear  1907, 


Country. 


AuBtria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France.. 


Germany 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Honduras 

West  IndieB— Britiiih.. 
Cuba. 


Venezuela 

Baat  Indies: 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements. 

other  British : 

Oceania,  British— Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.. 

Philippine  Islands _ 


Total- 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


914,400 

l,4Sl,0e6 

.009,117 

440 

,162,357 

9.264 

92 

128.260 

278,680 

490 

,970,874 
435,667 
1,876,268 
,686,866 
650,764 


69,260 

I      187,366 

82,862 

86 

1,240,197 

5»4 

7 

14,S11 

16,820 

88 

158,942 
83,829 
651,211 
123,9i6 
44,780 


Importation  of  cocoanut  oil  during  year  1908. 


86,544,366     2,623.978 


Country. 


Pounds. 


-I 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium _ 

Prance 

Germany __ 

Italy 

Ketherlands 

Spain.- 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Honduras 

Mexico. 

Cuba 

Asia: 

East  Indies— 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

other  British-. _ 

Oceania,  British: 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 


88.257 

1,610,795 

3.918,942 

1,837,864 

6,528 

854,891 

0 

21,641,928 

8,869 

80 

U7 

76,461 


2,728,748 

1,488,870 

11,064,968 

600.749 

876 

689.64S 


Total 


46,422,676 


Dollars. 


1,794 

123,686 

232.629 

95,919 

427 

28,496 

0 

1,596,613 

800 

7 

7 

6,218 


210,601 
90,554 
797.845 

88,456 

68 

40,647 


8,267,686 


I  would  say  here  that  cocoanut  oil  is  used  for  three  purposes.  It 
is  drawn  off  three  times.  The  first  draft,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for 
food,  the  second  draft  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  soap,  and 
the  third,  the  residue,  is  used  for  animal  food.  From  these  schedules 
which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  it  appears  that 
in  two  years  there  was  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
United  States  only  $85,327  worth  of  cocoanut  oil,  whereas  the  total 
importation  during  that  period  of  two  years  was  $5,891,558,  out  of 
which  Great  Britam  and  her  possessions  and  colonies  imported  cocoa- 
nut  oil  to  the  extent  of  $4,961,151.  We  have  no  doubt  tliat  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cocoanut  oil  which  is  credited  as  coming  from  Great 
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Britain  is  in  reality  manufactured  elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  are  so  in- 
foimed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  states  that  Great  Britain 
is  really  a  great  clearing  house  for  cocoanut  oil.  There  are  but  two 
factories  in  this  country  producing  cocoanut  oil,  and  they  have  had  a 
struffiCfling  existence  in  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  M  produced  abroad  so  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  here.  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  embark  in  this 
enterprise,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  always  understood  to  be 
the  object  of  the  tariff ;  that  is,  simply  to  impose  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production.    We  have  figures  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 

5 reduction,  but  they  are  not  completed,  and  with  the  permission  of 
16  committee  I  should  like  to  file  them  in  a  brief. 

There  is  one  other  reouest  I  shall  make,  which  I  fear  may  be 
denied.  I  am  told  that  oriefs  must  be  filed  by  December  4.  Un- 
fortunately, the  consular  reports^  which  ou^ht  to  contain  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  production  abroad,  contain  information  on 
about  every  other  subject  than  cocoanut  oil,  and  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  write  to  our  consuls,  and  this  afternoon  I  am  goinff  to  have 
the  State  Department  cable  for  some  information;  and  ii  that  in- 
formation is  not  received  by  December  4, 1  should  certainly  like  the 
privilege  of  filing  a  brief  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  unless  the  com- 
mittee objects. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  fiOie  your  brief  which  you  have 
here,  and  you  can  hand  your  supplemen^l  brief  to  the  clerk.  I  can 
not  promise  that  we  will  print  it  if  it  is  not  filed  by  December  4,  but 
it  will  be  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MoHTJN.  I  had  intended  to  file  a  brief  prior  to  December  4. 

Mr.  McCaix.  The  suggestion  is  that  you  be  permitted  to  file  your 
brief  before  December  4,  and  it  will  be  printed;  and  any  supple- 
mental information  which  you  receive  after  that  you  may  fiOie  with 
the  comiTiittee. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  That  is,  it  will  be  printed  here,  at  the  Government 
Prmting  Office? 

Mr.  McCall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  I  wish  that  we  might  have  these  briefs  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  them  here  so  that  the  committee  may 
have  the  use  of  them.  As  I  understand,  cocoanut  oil  is  manufactured 
from  the  copra  ? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  What  is  popularly  called  copra  is  the  dried  cocoanut. 

The  Chairman.  And  cocoanut  oil  is  manufactured  from  the  copra? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  large  quantities  of  that  come  from  the  Phil- 
ipnine  Islands? 

Mr.  Mohun.  Indirectly;  not  to  us  directly. 

The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  it  elsewhere  and  then  it  is  im- 
ported into  this  country? 

Mr.  Mohun.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  manufacture  the  oil  in  the  United 
States  also? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  There  are  only  two  factories  in  the  United  States, 
which  do  a  very  small  business.    The  figures  which  I  have  here  and 
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which  I  have  filed  show  what  a  small  proportion  is  manufactured 
here.    I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  other  questions* 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  appears  from  page  646  that  in  1907  we  imported 
35,500,000  pounds  of  cocoanut  oU,  to  the  value  of  $2,623,000,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  MoHTJN.  Yes;  that  is  in  this  schedule  which  I  have  filed. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoHiTN.  The  total  importation  in  1907  was  35,544,356  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,623,973,  and  in  1908  we  imported  45,422,575  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,267,585. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  did  we  make  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Practically  none.  There  are  only  two  factories,  and 
95  per  cent  of  the  copra  produced  in  our  islands,  the,  Philippine 
Islands,  goes  abroad  for  manufacture.  I  have  not  the  exact  percent- 
age of  the  amount  of  copra  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
amount  produced  in  the  world,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
it  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  copra  on  the  free  list  now? 

Mr.  Mohxin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  copra  without  any  form  of  manu- 
facture at  all  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  imported  7,000,000  pounds  of  that  last  year, 
12,000,000  pounds  the  year  before,  and  15,000,000  pounds  the  year 
before  that,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  copra  has 
fallen  off. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  incentive  to  import  it  here, 
because  we  can  not  manufacture  it  here  and  make  any  money  out  of  it. 
Yes,.sir ;  it  has  fallen  off,  and  it  will  continue  to  fall  off,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  use  of  copra  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  its  use  almost  exclusively,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes;  and  the  second  draft,  to  which  I  referred,  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  white  soap,  and  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  practically  all  white  soap,  so  that  you  can  see  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  it  required. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  your  suggestion  to  be  that  copra  should 
continue  to  come  in  free,  and  that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  the  oil? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  submitted  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Perhaps  you  did  not  grasp  that,  but  I  stated  that  the 
figures  which  I  have  are  not  complete,  and  I  want  to  get  them  exactly 
right.  It  is  my  belief,  from  what  I  have  gotten,  that  a  duty  of  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  would  be  about  fair;  but  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
plete showing,  and  I  will  do  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  for 
a  delay. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  is  the  oil? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  The  value  of  45,000,000  pounds  was  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  about  7^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  MoHTjN.  It  would  be  less  than  10  cents.     Yes;  about  7^  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  intend,  then,  to  show  in  your  brief  what  the  labor 
would  cost  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MoHux.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  6aq7£8.  And  what  similar  labor  costs  in  England  or  Europe? 

Mr.  MoHUK.  In  countries  where  there  is  a  large  production,  espe- 
cially in  France. 

The  Cttatrman.  I  see  by  our  reports  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
importation  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  all  the 
balanoe  came  from  the  British  East  Indies. 

Mr.  MosiTN.  Yes,  sir.  Out  of  a  total  value  of  $5,891,000  in  two 
years,  $4,961,000  came  from  Great  Britain  or  her  possessions. 

The  Cttatbman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  MoHTTK.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Cttatbman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  here  who  desires  to 
be  heard  now  on  the  chemical  schedule?  There  being  no  one  else  to 
be  heard,  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
half  past  9,  at  which  time  we  will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
chemical  schedule. 

(At  3.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  November  11, 1908,  at  11.80  o'dock  a.  m.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  11^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  the  hearing  to-day  on  the  chem- 
ical schedide,  and  if  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  present,  we  will  hear  him. 

STATElfEirT  OF  MS.  JACOB  F.  SCHOELLKOPF,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  represent  the  Schoellkopf,  Hartford,  Hanna 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.    I  have  prepared  a  short  brief,  which  I  will  read. 

[Beads:] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  J908, 
Hod.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Deas  Sib:  The  undersigned  respectfuUy  request  that  at  the  impending  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  the  minimum  duty  on  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  be  increased 
froDQi  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  all  coal-tar  products  and 
preparations  not  colors  or  dyes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  dyes  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

In  submitting  this  request  we  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  Congress  to  so  adjust  Import  duties  as  to  give  the  domestic 
manufacturer  adequate  protection  against  his  foreign  rival;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  duties  imposed  shall  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  article  protected 
when  made  in  America  as  against  the  same  article  when  made  abroad. 

In  asking  for  free  entry  of  all  coal-tar  products  and  preparations  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors,  no  American  Industry  will  be  injured,  as  these 
articles  are  not  made  In  the  United  States,  nor  can  they  be  manufactured  profit- 
ably under  existing  conditions. 

In  order  to  prove  that  our  demands,  as  outlined  above,  are  not  unreasonable 
we  have  prepared  the  following  tables : 

Table  A. — Showing  cost  of  coal-tar  dye  plant  in  America  and  Germany,  de- 
signed for  a  yearly  output  of  3,000,000  pounds ;  also  showing  the  cost  for  depre- 
ciation on  buildings  and  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  and  interest  on  investment 

Table  B, — Showing  number  of  employees  required  and  their  salaries  for  such 
a  plant  In  America  and  Germany. 

Table  C, — Showing  material  required  to  produce  3,000,000  pounds  of  color  and 
cost  of  same  under  present  tariff;  also  under  tariff  as  proposed  by  us;  also  cost 
of  same  material  in  Germany. 

Table  D.— Showing  comparative  cost  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  color  when  pro- 
duced in  Germany ;  also  cost  when  produced  under  present  tariff ;  also  cost  when 
produced  under  tariff  as  proposed  by  us. 

By  referring  to  Table  D  it  appears  that  taking  the  cost  of  colors  in  Germany 
at  100  per  cent,  the  same  colors  cost  to  produce  in  America  under  the  present 
tariff  144.1  per  cent,  and  in  case  all  coal-tar  preparations  should  be  admitted 
free,  the  cost  would  still  be  over  134.4  per  cent  That  our  figures  are  correct 
is  positively  proven  by  two  highly  significant  facts. 

First  These  same  colors  are  now  being  imported  from  Germany  and  sold  In 
this  market  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  produce  them,  even  omitting;  charges 
for  depreciation  and  interest  on  Investment. 
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Second.  By  the  fact  that  German  iiinuufacturers  do  not  manufacture  In  the 
United  States  because,  as  i)eople  high  in  authority  state  openly,  they  can  manu- 
facture the  colors  in  Germany  and  lay  them  down  in  the  United  States,  with 
duty  of  30  per  cent  and  manufacturer's  profit  added,  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  could  manufacture  the  same  colors  in  America. 

liy  referring  again  to  the  same  table  it  appears  that  under  the  proi>os.ed 
tariff  the  cost  of  colors  would  be  only  35  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  colors 
when  made  in  Germany,  while  we  are  asking  for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  first  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer, in  order  to  secure  the  home  market,  must  be  in  a  position  to  undersell 
the  imiwrter,  and  In  the  second  place,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  when  driven 
to  it,  will  always  assume  part  of  the  duty  himself.  The  result  would  be  that 
with  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  the  American  manufacturer  could  not  hope  to 
realize  more  than  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  the  same  goods  are  sold  for  in 
Germany,  and  probably  considerably  less.  In  any  event,  therefore,  even  with 
a  40  per  cent  duty,  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  to  content  himself 
with  a  considerably  smaller  profit  than  his  German  rival. 

Since  the  present  tarifl*  went  into  effect  American  coal-tar  dye  manufacturers 
have  striven  strenuously  to  capture  the  home  market,  and  while  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  very  materially  their  output,  they  have  done  so  at  no  profit 
to  themselves.  Whenever  the  domestic  production  of  any  one  color  increased 
sufliciently  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  sale  of  the  imported  product,  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  dropped  prices  to  a  ix)int  that  compelled  the  American  man- 
ufacturer to  sell  at  cost  or  even  lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  colors  not  made  in  America  and  controlled  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  either  through  patents  or  combinations,  were  not  only  not  re- 
duced, but  in  many  instances  actually  increased  in  price.  Eliminate  American 
competition,  and  prices,  even  with  a  reduced  duty,  will  rise  and  not  fall.  We 
refer  to  such  products  as  alizarins,  aniline  salt,  aniline  oil,  beta  naphthol,  etc., 
which  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  advanced  from  15  to  50  per  cent, 
although  the  cost  of  production  has  not  risen. 

In  condlusion,  we  tmg  to  state  that  the  figures  and  tables  contained  in  this  doc- 
ument are  taken  from  our  books,  and  represent  actual  conditions,  and  if  deslre<l 
we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  correctness  of  same  In  every  particular. 

On  a  separate  sheet  annexed  hereto,  marked  Table  E,  we  suggest  the  wording 
of  the  sections  in  the  tariff  which  we  desire  to  have  changed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SCHOELLKOPF,  HaBTFORD  &  HANNA  COMPANY. 

The  Heller  &  Mebz  Company. 

Table  A. — Showing  cost  of  coal-tar  dye  plant  designed  for  a  yearly  output  of 
,iJJOO,000  iJOi^mis;  also  showing  the  rout  of  drprcciation  of  huildings  and  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery,  etc, 

Oost  of  plant  in- 
United     I     Ger- 
'     States.       many. 

For  land. J       $50,000  \     $50,000 

Por  buildings — i       100,000  I       00,000 


For  machinery,  tools,  etc __ 880,000 

For  worldngr  capital _ _        500,000 


Total  cost  of  plant 1,090,000 


Depreciation  on  buildings,  5  per  cent _ 6,000 

Wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  etc.,  lo  por  cent. _._ 38,000 


260,000 
360.000 


710,000 


8,000 
25,000 


Interest  on  inveetment,  fl  per  cent — ._. _ 61,800         42,000 

104,800  i        70,600 
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Table  h.—Shotcing  employees  needed  for  a  coal-tar  dye  plant  with  a  yearly 
capacity  of  3,000,000  pounds. 


United  States. 


Bate.     Amount. 


I  general  manager _ - ^d 

*head  chemists I       6, 

4  chemists ,       1, 

icliemist - _ 1, 

1  chemist -- 

3  dyers '. - __ 1, 

Ihdper - 

lheii»er. — - —  I 

2  boys... - i 

1  head  boolAeeper !       2, 

Idcrk. -- - I       1, 

1  derk. I       1, 

3derlra _ ' 

Iderk. _ 

2  boys _ ; 

1  telephone  operator ' 

1  soperlntendent _ '>       1, 

1  shipping  clerk _ - ,. .j       1, 

:?  engineers j       1, 

6  firemen , 

3  watchmen I 

Steamstert _ 

4  carpenters ' 

5  machinists. _ , 

2  blacksmiths — , 

4  helpers. _ : 

10  foremen _ ' 

8S  laborers _ 


Germany. 


,000 

$10,000 

,000 

10,000  1 

,500 

6.000  ; 

,300 

i,aoo  1 

900 

900  I 

,144 

3.432  1 

466 

468  . 

312 

312 

208 

416  ! 

,500 

2,600 

,800 

1,800 

,200 

1,200  i 

900 

2,700 

780 

780  , 

500 

1,000 

364 

.364  1 

660 

1,560 

200 

1,200  1 

MO 

2.08O 

780 

4.680' 

728 

1,466  . 

624 

1,248 

780 

8,120  ' 

936 

1,872 

676 

1,352 

624 

2,496 

718 

7,180 

540 

44,820  ' 

116,286 


Etote. 

Amount. 

95,000 

$5,000 

2,500 

5,000 

1,000 

4,000 

800 

800 

600 

600 

390 

1,170 

160 

160 

135 

185 

78 

166 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

900 

600 

600 

450 

1.860 

360 

860 

250 

500 

100 

160 

760 

760 

460 

460 

680 

1,040 

390 

2,840 

390 

780 

390 

780 

390 

1,560 

468 

986 

468 

936 

260 

1,040 

890 

8.900 

300 

24,900 

61.493 

Table  C,~Material  required  for  3,000,000  pounds  of  coal-tar  dyes  and  cost  of 

same. 


Otiemlcalsused. 


NltrLtesoda __ 

Muriatic  add 

Snip  limic  add.. - 

Cart^onate  soda 

CaoBticBoda 

Oonmonsalt _ 

Sulphide  sodiom - 

Aminonia  26  degrees.- 

Mono-aethyl-alpha  n  aph thylamine. 

AnOiDsoI] 

ParanltranHine. — . 

H-Add. 

Alplia  naphtylamine 

E-Salt.. 


AmMo-O-Salt 

«wnd'8  acid 

CTtereadd 

Qaimna  add 

Salicylic  acid 

ABSpSa 

AATmBa 

AABmBa 

AATmS 

ToMdlne, 


Oostln 

Oostln 

Quanti- 

United 

United 

Oostln 

ties  in 

States  un- 

States un-  i 

Ger- 

pounds. 

der  present 

der  pro- 

many. 

tariff. 

posed  tariff.) 

885,803 

$29,899.74 

$29,899.74  ' 

$28,010.79 

1.869,126 

10,268.48 

10,268.48  . 

8,214.74 

122,814 

409.38 

409.88  1 

327.60 

790,876 

7,692.40  1 

7,692.40  1 

6,073.92 

111.942 

2,417.94 

2,417.04 

1,934.85 

8,871,280 

5,899.74 

6.800.74  ' 

4,719.70 

4,860 

66.61 

66.61  . 

52.40 

2,880 

144.00 

144.00 

116.20 

4,437 

1,668.30 

1,887.80  : 

1,110.31 

139,041 

16,128.75 

16,128.75 

12,903.00 

68,445 

16,426.80 

13,680.00  1 

10,051.20 

593,145 

206,414.46 

172,606.21 

188,084.17 

64,270 

4,205.94 

4,205.94  1 

3,864.75 

29,295 

4.247.70 

8,644.71 

2,835.77 

36.910 

9,606.01 

7,960.96 

6,891.96 

0,680 

1,661.16 

1,896.35 

1,117.08 

4,062 

695.62 

684.64 

467.71 

12,420 

5,464.80 

4,666.14  • 

8,646.51 

18,720 

4,867.20 

2,822.97 

2,258.38 

47,952 

6,691.19 

5,072.22 

4,057.78 

19,906 

4,411 .62 

4,081.14 

3.2fi4.0I 

104,625 

22,966.18 

21,228.09 

16,962.47 

28,400 

7,817.18 

6,974.02 

4,779.22 

26.740 

8.494.20 

8,494.20  ! 

6,795..% 

218,840 

66,047.85 

66,047.85  . 

52,838.28 

7,568,889      412.911.09       306,506.82  |     817,206.64 
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Table  D. — Cost  of  producing  3,000,000  pounds  of  coal-tar  dyes. 


Materials,  labor,  fuel,  etc. 


Materials 

Fuel _ 

Labor - 

Intorefft  on  Investment 

Depredation  ol  plant 

Taxes,  lire  Insurance,  and  Incidentals.. 


Per  cent. 


I  When  made  When  made 

I   in  United  I   in  United 

States  States       When  made 

under  under       in  Germany, 

present     i    proposed 
tariff.      I      tariff.      i 


I 


$442,011.09  I  $396,608.82 

20,260.00         20,250.00 

116,239.00  *    116,236.00 

61.800.00  '      61,800.00 

43,000.00         48,000.00 

3.000.00  8,000.00 


602,197.09 
144.1     ' 


646.784.32 
184.4 


$317,206.64 
27,000.00 
61,493.00 
42,600.00 
28,000.00 
4.000.00 


480.299.64 
100 


Table  B. 


Present  wording. 


Sec.  16.  Coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  not 
Hpccially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  all  other  products  or 
preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dyes 
and  not  medicinal,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


New  wording  suggested. 


Coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  not  specially 
provided  for  In  this  act,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Free  Utt. 


Sec.  469. — Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial, 
and  dyes  derived  from  alizarin  or  from 
anthracln. 

Src.  524. — Coal  tar,  crude,  pitch  of  coal 
tar,  and  products  of  coal  tar  known  as  dead 
or  creosote  oil.  benzol,  toluol,  naphthalin, 
xylol,  phenol,  cresol,  xylldln,  toluidlne,  cu- 
mldin,  binitrotoluol,  blnltrobenzol,  benzidin, 
tolldln.  dianisidine.  naphthol,  naphtvlamin, 
diphenylamin,  benzaldehyde,  benzyl  chloride, 
resorcin,  nitro-benzol,  and  nitro-toluol ;  all 
the  foregoing  not  medicinal  and  not  colors 
or  dyes. 

SK(\  5«0.— Indigo. 


No  change  suggested. 


Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  products  or 
preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dves 
and  not  medicinal,  not  specially  provided 
for  In  this  act. 


No  change  suggested. 


The  Ch.mrman.  Tn  looking  over  your  statement  of  comparative 
cost,  I  see  that  you  put  the  working  capital  in  the  United  States  at 
$500,000,  and  in  Germany  $350,000.  AlTiy  that  di.screpancy  in  the 
amount  of  working  capital  in  the  two  countries  ? 

Mr.  ScHOEiJ.KOPF.  Because  the  products  are  cheaper  over  there,  the 
products  bought  and  sold.  If  we  carry  a  ?i:ock  ox  a  million  and  a 
half  goods,  the  cost  here  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  than  on  the 
other  side.    Consequently  our  capital  must  be  larger. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  the  cost  of  material  in  another  table, 
and  you  are  asking  for  consideration  of  cost  of  material  and  capital 
both? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Wc  havc  a  larger  investment,  and  consequently 
must  figure  on  a  larger  earning  to  cover  the  interest. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  30  per  cent  was  put  on  colors  in  the 
Dingley  Act  for  the  first  time  ?  * 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No.  The  duty  in  1883  was  25  per  cent  and  50 
cents  a  pound.     Then  that  was  taken  off  and  the  -20  per  cent  left  on 
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the  prodoct,  which  gave  us  a  net  protection  of  16  per  cent,  which  wa» 
entirely  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  these  colors  mainly  free  under  the  Wil- 
son Act? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOFF.  No ;  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  development  has  there  been  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  colors  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  Can  only  speak. for  our  own  firm,  the  Schoell- 
kopf,  Hartford,  Hanna  Company.  Between  1900  and  1906  we  in- 
cTMtsed  280  per  cent  in  volume  and  179  per  cent  in  value,  but  our 
profits  decreased  on  that  enlarged  production  and  are  less  to-day  than 
they  were  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  been  able  to  pay  any  divi- 
dends? 

Mr.  ScHOEiiLKOPF.  We  have  paid  6  per  cent,  but  not  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  manufacturing  department.  The  earnings  were  made 
entirely  in  the  sales  department. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  paid  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Sincc  1900. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  taking  off  the  duty  on  coal-tar 
preparations,  which  you  use  as  raw  materials  for  your  manufactures. 
There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday  asking  for  a  duty  on  some  of 
the  coal-tar  preparations. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  was  not  here  at  that  time,  but  I  believe  it  was 
the  Semet-Solvay  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Of  course,  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  those  articles, 
we  will  have  to  have  a  compensating  duty  on  the  product.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  that,  because  those  people  can  manufacture  the 
products  cheaper  now  than  by  the  old  process — ^the  beehive  process. 
You  might  as  well  speak  of  the  manufacturer  of  illuminating  gas^ 
who  is  producing  gas  and  then  sells  his  coke  and  tar  for  what  he  can 
get 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  foreign  patents  on  some  of  these 
articles.    Are  there  a  good  many  protected  by  patents'? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Somc  of  the  important  colors  are  now  free,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  developed  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years — because  we  were  able  to  step  on  the  toes  of 
the  foreign  manufacturers.  The  minute  we  become  strong  they 
begin  to  drop  their  price  and  to  cut  us  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  here,  as  some  others  do,  and  try  to 
stifle  competition  bv  cutting  the  price,  and  it  is  a  question  of  the 
length  of  pocketboot  as  to  which  succeeds? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  tell  me — ^the  persons  high  in  the  council 
of  these  foreign  factories — that  they  can  actually  pay  the  duty  of  30 
per  cent  and  make  the  manufactured  product  for  less  money  than 
they  could  if  they  came  over  here  and  made  the  goods.  That  is  the 
reason  they  are  not  making  them  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  by  reason  of  the  raw  material  or  cheaper 
labor? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Both, 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Patents  have  had  in  contem- 
plation some  two  or  three  years  an  amendment  to  the  patent  law 
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requiring  a  foreign  patentee  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  this  coun- 
try to  work  the  patent — that  is,  establish  a  factory  here — or  else 
lose  his  patent.  Would  such  a  law  as  that  help  establish  the  indus- 
try, where  these  dyes  are  patented,  by  forcing  those  people  to  come 
here  and  establish  factories? 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPF.  I  think  so ;  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Patents  have  found  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  I  hope  they  will  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  reason  you  can  not  compete  is  on 
account  of  both  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  Germany  and  in 
this  country  on  these  items! 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Underwood).  He  has  filed  a  statement 
which  is  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  came  in  late,  and  I  understand  you  have  filed 
a  table  giving  those  facts? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  your  table  also  give  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  in  the  statement,  but  it  has  not  been  brought 
out. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  read  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  is  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  many  manufacturers  of  these  dyes  are  there 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Four. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  price  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  perfectly  free  competition? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  jobbers  to  main- 
tain uniformity  of  price  to  the  retailers? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  Gtermany? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  wish  to  qualify  that  statement  in  this  way: 
The  importers  have  some  colors  which  they  control,  and  on  which 
they  maintain  a  uniformity  of  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  Germany? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Thcrc  are  two  now.  There  used  to  be  a  dozen, 
but  they  have  combined.  There  are  two  big  combinations  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  another  big  combination  of  the  Swiss  factories. 
That  would  make  three  large  combinations.  I  am  advised  that  the 
idea  is  ultimately  to  combine  the  whole  of  those  three  combinations 
into  one  large  concern. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  now  a  method  by  which  substantial 
uniformity  of  price  is  maintained  by  the  foreim  exporters? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  lu  the  articles  controlled  l>y  them. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  And  that  meets  the  free  competition  among  the  four 
manufacturers  in  this  country  ?  * 

Mr.  ScHOBULKOPF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  these  colors  manufactured  anywhere  else  than  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  There  are  a  few  colors  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  do  not  amount  to  anything.  We  do  not  fear  the 
English  or  French  competition.  It  is  the  German  competition  that 
knocks  us  out. 

Mr.  Randeix.  If  this  tariff  was  placed  at  40  per  cent,  what  effect 
would  that  have  upon  the  amount  of  importation  ?        ' 

Mr.  ScHOEiXKOPF.  We  hope  it  would  decrease  the  importation  rela- 
tively at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  To  what  extent  would  that  affect  the  revenues,  in 
vour  opinion  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  That  is  difficult  for  me  to  say.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  know  just  how  far  they  would  allow  us  to  take  the  trade  away 
from  them.  They  would  probably  pay  a  very  large  part  of  the  duty 
rather  than  lose  the  trade.  Just  how  far  we  can  go  in  that  respect, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Randet.l.  Would  not  40  per  cent  cut  off  the  importations 
entirely  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  was  last  year? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  know  what  we  manufactured,  but  I  do  not 
know 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  In  dollars,  what  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  give  that  in- 
formation. I  am  perfe<:tly  willing  to  give  it  to  you  personally  and 
in  confidence. 

The  Chatr3can.  I  mean  how  much  was  sold  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Altogether? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir.  The  imports  were  $5,500,000.  What  was 
the  domestic  production? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  would  sav  thev  were  over  $1,000,000;  about 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  it  in  1897? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  About  $400,000. 

Mr.  Hn-L.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  questions.  I  simply  want  to 
eipress  my  admiration  of  the  form  in  which  this  statement  has  been 
prepared,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  other  parties  coming  before 
the  committee  will  make  just  as  clear  and  intelligent  a  statement  as 
this  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  for  the  full  statement  he  has  made  and  submitted. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  wish  to  say  that  at  any  time  we  are  willing  to 
prove  every  statement  which  we  have  made  here.  We  are  willing  to 
open  our  books  to  the  committee  and  to  prove  that  every  statement 
wliich  we  have  made  is  true  in  every  particular. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  ISAAC  F.  STONE,  REFBESEHTINO  SCHOELL- 
EOFF,  HAETFOED,  HANNA  GOMFANY,  100  WILLIAM -STEEET, 
NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone.^  I  think  that  Mr.  Schoellkopf  has  covered  everything 
that  I  could  say  on  this  subject.  I  represent  the  selling  end  of  the 
BuflFalo  factory  and  I  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  importers 
of  aniline  colors,  and  so  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  making  sales  of  American  colors  as  compared  with  the 
Grerman  colors,  and  I  can  substantiate  everything  that  Mr.  Schoell- 
kopf has  said. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way  about  the  competition 
you  meet. 

Mr.  Stone.  Every  time  we  bring  out  a  new  color  which  competes 
with  a  German  color  and  commence  to  go  in  business  on  that  color 
the  importers  immediatelv  drop  their  price  to  below  our  price  in  their 
efforts  to  put  us  out  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  lower  the  goods  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  do  not.  We  lower  the  price.  We  can  not  lower 
the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Stone.  To-day,  with  a  production  of  about  three  times  what 
we  had  in  1900,  we  are  not  making  any  more  money  on  the  increased 
volume.  Our  gross  profits  are  about  the  same  as  when  we  only  made 
about  one-third  of  the  colors  we  are  making  to-day.  That  is  all 
brought  about  by  the  competition  with  the  Germans.  As  I  said 
before,  as  soon  as  we  get  on  our  feet  on  any  particular  color  then  they 
reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  You  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  German 
competition  you  have  more  than  doubled  the  prodiiction  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  your  plant  has  been  earning,  you  say,  6 
per  cent  since  1900.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  profits 
have  gone  in  to  increase  or  build  up  your  manufacturing  plant? 

Mr.  Stone.  They  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  have  you  developed  your  manu- 
facturing plant  out  of  your  profits,  besides  the  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  a  manufacturing  plant  that  stands  us  about 
one  million  dollars,  and  I  presume  that  10  per  cent  of  that  has  been 
of  the  earnings ;  the  rest  has  been  new  capital  put  into  the  plant. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  per  cent  during  the  period  or  the  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  During  the  period.  The  reason  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  more  colors  heretofore  has  been  that  the  Germans  have 
had  patents  on  a  great  many  coloi's.  As  those  patents  expired,  we  t-ook 
up  the  manufacture  of  those  colors  which  we  were  free  to  make.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  take  up  the  manufacture,  then*  they  reduce  the  price. 
We  can  make  them  for  a  time  until  they  commence  to  feel  our  compe- 
tition, and  then  they  reduce  the  price  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  profit- 
able for  us  to  make  them.  We  are  to-day  making  one  of  the  largest 
colors  at  nil  actual  loss. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  colors,  and  a  de- 
crease of  the  duties  on  some  of  the  raw  materials. 

ilr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  increase  the  duty  the 
German  dyes  will  come" in  to  a  large  extent?  Do  you  know  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  revemiel 

llr.  Stone.  It  would  have  no  effect,  in  my  opinion,  except  we  could 
make  more  colors,  and  the  more  colors  we  made  would  correspond- 
ingly reduce  the  quantity  of  colors  brought  in  by  the  importers.  The 
Germans  are  amply  able  to  absorb  this  increase  of  duty  and  still  sell 
at  the  same  price.  The  factories  in  Germany  are  paying  dividends 
of  20  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  they  could  pay  this  increase  of  duty  and  yet 
maintain  the  price,  that  would  not  benefit  you  ? 

Mr.  Stoxe.  Yes,  sir;  because  then  we  could  compete  with  them. 
To-day  we  can  not  compete  with  them  on  a  great  many  of  their 
colors.  There  are  a  gi'eat  many  colors  made  in  Germany  which  we 
are  not  able  to  make  in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor,  the  colors  can  not  be  made* 
at  a  profit  here,  while  they  can  be  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  Congress  put  a  tax  on  coal-tar  products  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  your  interests? 

Mr.  Stone.  Absolutely;  that  is,  on  the  raw  products  like  benzol. 
Even  with  the  30  per  cent  duty  on  raw  materials,  the  Germans  do 
not  come  over  here  to  manufacture,  because  they  can  manufacture 
cheaper  in  Grermany.  They  can  pay  the  duty  and  still  sell  the  colors 
here  at  a  lower  price  than  if  they  manufactured  them  here.  If  the 
result  of  this  increased  duty  was  to  bring  over  the  German  manufac- 
turers, we  would  welcome  them,  because  we  are  perfectly  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  under  equal  conditions,  but  not  where  they  manufac- 
ture in  Germany  and  we  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  any  material  you  use  in  the  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

The  Chairman.  About  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Stone.  You  mean  what  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  we  im- 
port? 

The  Chairman,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Outside  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  largely  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Raw  material  more  or  less  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  what  we  call  the  intermediate  products. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  materials  used 't 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  acids  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  aggregate  duty  you  pay  per 
annum  on  the  imported  material? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  amount  of  money  in  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  take  it  from  your  general  talk  that  you  would  favor 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  House  for  the  limitation  of  foreign 
patents  to  a  much  shorter  term  of  life  imless  the  product  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  anj'  cor- 
rection of  the  patent  laws  which  would  force  the  manufacturers  of 
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these  patented  articles  to  come  to  this  country,  just  as  the  law  now 
in  England  has  forced  some  of  the  German  factories  into  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  would  be  of  much  help  to  your  industry? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  compete  with 
the  Grerman  manufacturers  if  they  make  their  cmors  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  these  foreign  dyes  considered  by  the 
users  superior  to  our  domestic  productions? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  times  past  the  Gterman  colors  were  considered  bet- 
ter. There  are  now  a  few  colors  made  here,  and  every  color  we  make 
here  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  same  color  made  in  Germany,  and 
is  so  recognized  in  the  trade.  Now  many  of  our  colors  are  sold  to 
Grerman  importers  and  resold  by  them  as  German  colors. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  this  tariff  that  you  asked  for  would  you  be 
willing  to  make  all  the  other  colors? 

Mr.  Stone.  Generally  speaking,  that  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
raw  material  that  went  into  its  manufacture. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  so  the  object  to  be  obtained,  in  your  mind, 
by  this  tariff  would  be  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers and  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  foreigners  in  the  mak- 
ing of  all  the  colors? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  This  country  would  be  equally  as  prominent 
as  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  this  line  of  chemicals  if  they  were 
in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Gaines.  WTiv  do  the  importers  buj^  your  colors  and  then  sell 
them? 

Mr.  Stone.  Because  in  some  colors  we  are  able  to  compete  witii 
them.    We  have  free  raw  materials  on  a  great  many  colors. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  We  sell  to  the  importer  of  no  one  factory  on 
the  other  side.  We  make  certain  colors  which  they  do  not  make  on 
the  other  side  and  we  can  sell  to  them  where  we  can  not  sell  to  the 
importer  who  makes  the  identical  color  which  we  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  free  raw  material  on  a  great  many  colors,  but 
the  colors  we  are  now  developing  since  the  expiration  of  the  patents 
require  raw  material  on  which  there  is  a  20  per  cent  duty,  and  with 
that  duty  and  only  30  per  cent  protection  we  have  less  than  10  per 
cent  protection.  That  is  far  more  than  made  up  by  the  extra  cost  of 
labor  and  the  other  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Hill.  These  colors  are  all  patented  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  they  were. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  foreign  ones? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all  the  foreign  color  patents  have  ex- 
pired. For  some  of  those  colors  they  get  an  excessive  price.  We 
take  up  the  colors  as  the  patents  expire  and  make  them  and  then  the 
price  is  immediately  reduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff'  was  placed  at  40  per  cent  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  that  assist  you  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  enable  us  to  manufacture  and  compete.  They 
would  have  to  absorb  the  10  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  decrease  the  importations? 
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Mr.  Stone.  Certainly.  To  the  extent  that  we  would  increase  the 
number  of  colors  that  we  make  here  a  less  number  of  colors  would  be 
impoiied. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Then,  if  you  were  prepared  to  make  the  amount  that 
would  supply  the  home  market  there  would  be  no  foreign  imports 
at  all? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  such  were  the  fact,  but  it  would  not  be,  because 
there  are  so  many  colors  made  that  we  could  never  hope  to  catch 
np  with  them  entirely.  They  still  have  a  number  of  specialties, 
patented  colors,  which  we  can*  not  make. 

Mr.  Randelx,.  The  effect  would  be  that  as  far  as  you  could  manu- 
facture them  the  foreign  manufacturers  could  not  compete  ? 

Mr.  Six>NE.  On  the  40  per  cent  basis  with  free  raw  material  he 
could  compete  with  us  and  we  would  have  the  advantage  of  compet- 
ing with  him,  which  we  do  not  have  at  this  time.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  German  manufacturers  can  make  colors  in  Germany,  pay  the 
duty,  and  sell  them  here  rather  than  start  a  factory  in  the  United 
State.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  some  law,  either  patent  or  revenue 
law,  which  will  force  the  German  manufacturer  to  come  over  here 
and  manufacture  his  colors. 

ilr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  your  best  customers  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Aniline  dyes  go  into  the  textile  manufactures  and  they 
are  probably  the  largest  consumers,  large  woolen  companies  like  the 
American  woolen  manufacturers,  leather,  silks,  cotton — all  the  textile 
lines. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  was  looking  to  see  what  amount  of  coal-tar  products 
the  representative  of  the  Semet-Solvoy  Company  stated  on  yesterday 
they  had. 

iir.  Stone.  He  said  they  had  about  500,000  gallons  of  benzol.  That 
is  the  only  article  they  manufacture  which  we  call  a  raw  product. 

Mr.  ScHOELx.KOPr.  I  want  to  emphasize  a  statement  I  made  a  while 
ago  that  the  6  per  cent  we  paid  on  the  capital  stock  is  earned  largely 
from  the  selling  department.  They  handle  a  great  many  articles  out- 
side of  the  products  we  make,  and  on  them  we  make  money.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  6  per  cent 
as  against  the  Germans  paying  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent. 

The  Chair]^£an.  Do  they  not  extend  credit  for  a  longer  period  on 
goods  sold  in  Grermany  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schoellkoff.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  do  in  the  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  Schoellkoff.  We  are  actually  selling  a  part  of  our  output  at 
a  loss.  We  are  forced  to-day  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
colors  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  length  of  credit  on 
goods  sold  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  it  is  the  same  in  Germany;  but  in  the  South 
American  countries  they  do  sell  for  a  longer  term,  and  also  in  India, 
I  think,  but  not  in  the  United  States  or  Germany. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  benzol? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  first  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  looks  like 
l^enzine,  but  instead  of  being  petroleum  it  is  coal  tar. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  they  speak  of  coal  tar,  they  do  not  mean 
l)enzol?  '  "        . 
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Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  benzol  is  distilled  coal  tar.    Benzol  is  a  by- 

Eroduct  of  the  coke  oven.    In  our  factory  we  do  not  start  with 
enzol;  w^e  start  with  an  intermediate  product. 
Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Thcv  get  a   certain  amount  of  benzol  from 
tar,  but  the  bulk  comes  from  the  gas,  which  is  produced  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  illuminating  gas,  only  there  the  gas  is  the 
jnain  product  and  the  coke  is  the  by-product 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  D.   S.  ALEXANDER,  A  EEFEESENTATIVE 
FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOEE. 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Schoellkopf  and  Mr.  Stone,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  with 
your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Chair- 
man Dingley  stated  in  1897  that  he  did  not  want  to  increase  the  duty 
because  we  had  not  increased  our  plant  and  our  product  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  Dingley  bill.  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  would 
mcrease  the  duty  and  put  some  of  the  raw  materials  of  dyes  upon  the 
free  list  that  we  would  show  him  very  quickly  whether  we  increased 
our  plant  and  our  product.  He  was  very  skeptical  because,  he  said, 
he  had  watched  the  manufacture  of  aniline  ayes  for  a  great  many 
years  and  he  could  not  see  any  increase  and  we  did  not  show  any 
increase,  but  finally  he  consented,  with  the  assistance  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  give  us  a  part  of  what  we 
had  asked  for.  We  furnished  the  formulas  for  different  by-products, 
raw  materials,  that  we  desired  to  come  in  free.  Mr.  Wiley,  the  Gov- 
ernment chemist,  analyzed  and  worked  out  those  formulas  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  your  committee,  showing  that  they  did  not  compete 
with  anything  manufactured  in  this  country,  that  they  could  be 
brought  in  without  interfering  with  any  manufactures  of  any  kind 
in  this  country,  and  a  part  of  them  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  30  i)er  cent. 

>iow,  this  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  it  is  by  far  the  largest  aniline  dye  industry  in  this  country. 
There  are,  as  has  been  stated,  three  others,  one  at  Xlbany  and  two  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersev. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  iDingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  1897,  at  the 
special  session,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  doubled  his  plant  at  a  very  large 
expense.  He  had  faith  in  the  statements  that  nad  been  made  before 
your  committee,  and  in  the  last  few  years  he  has  more  than  doubled 
his  product.  That  is  the  story  with  which  we  come  before  you  to- 
dav. 

i^^ow,  why  are  we  asking  the  change  of  10  per  cent?  Simply  be- 
cause we  have  gotten  on  our  feet  and  we  are  putting  out  so  large  a 
product  that  the  importers'  corns  are  tread  upon,  and  as  has  been 
shown  here  by  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Schoellkopf,  they  are  throwing 
down  the  price  on  the  few  dyes  that  we  manufacture,  cutting  down 
the  price,  but  I  understand  from  the  statements  already  made,  as  well 
from  a  study  of  this  admirable  brief  which  has  been  prepared  with 
some  care,  that  if  a  few  raw  materials  are  placed  upon  the  free  list 
our  product  will  be  so  much  larger  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  make 
so  many  more  dyes,  and  that  without  increasing  the  price  or  lowering 
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the  grade  of  the  goods,  that  we  can' compete  with  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers even  though  they  throw  down  the  price  on  certain  aniline 
dyes  that  are  their  fevorities. 

It  ^ves  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to 
state  it,  to  come  fefore  this  committee  at  the  end  if  eleven  years  and 
show  that  we  have  done,  and  more  than  done,  exactly  what  we  prom- 
ised Mr.  Dingley  and  this  committee  eleven  years  ago  we  would  do. 
We  have  more  than  doubled  the  plant  and  we  have  more  than  doubled 
our  product,  and  if  you  will  give  us  now  what  we  ask  for  and  what 
we  confidently  expect  you  will  give  us,  we  will  bring  the  German 
manufacturers  over  here,  and  then  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  com- 
pete with  a  dozen  of  them,  whether  they  come  as  a  trust  or  not.  The 
four  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  absolutely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct There  is  no  trust ;  there  is  no  combination ;  there  is  no  under- 
standing, directly  or  indirectly;  each  one  of  them  is  independent  and 
stands  upon  its  own  merits  and  is  making  its  own  fight.  It  has  been 
a  splendid  fight,  and  if  we  had  not  accomplished  so  much  we  would 
not  be  here  to-day  asking  anything  additional.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ding- 
ley  and  this  committee  had  given  us  eleven  years  ago  what  we  asked 
for  then,  we  would  not  be  here  to-day,  but  Mr.  Dingley  said:  "  Now, 
I  will  give  you  so  much  and  let  you  try,"  and  if  he  were  alive  and 
on  this  committee  to-day  he  would  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  here,  and  he  would  hear  this  report  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman,  has  personal  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  We  have  absolutely  made  good,  and  more  than  good,  that 
promise.  It  is  an  ideal  case  in  tariffs.  There  is  no  concealment  and 
if,  after  studying  this  brief,  you  want  to  see  the  books,  we  will  bring 
them  here.  If,  after  studying  this  brief,  you  have  any  questions 
that  you  want  to  ask,  while  we  may  not  be  willing  to  answer  them 
in  public,  the  committee  shall  have  an  answer. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  away  our  business,  but  the  committee  shall 
have  an  answer  on  every  question  they  desire  to  propound.  As  I  have 
said,  it  is  an  ideal  case  of  where  protection  to  American  labor  is  giv- 
ingus  an  excellent  product  at  a  price  which  is  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  624  there  is  a  large  number  of  arti- 
cles on  the  free  list,  and  many  of  them,  as  I  understand,  are  coal-tar 
colors  and  dyes? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No ;  all  coal-tar  products,  but  not  dyes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  Senate  when  they  put 
them  in.    That,  however,  is  not  conclusive. 

I  wish  you  would  send  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  payment 
of  duties  on  your  raw  material,  as  you  call  it,  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  ScHOELiiKOPF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  6  per  cent 
dividend  has  been  explained  fully. 

Mr.  McCaix.  I  think  Mr.  Schoellkopf  said  that  was  paid  out  of 
the  general  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  included  a  large  number  of  articles. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Then  you  got  the  point  that  it  was  not  paid  from 
the  earnings  of  the  manufacturing  department? 

Mr.  McCall.  That  was  made  clear. 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  that  is  clear,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  the  selling  department  sell  your  own  man- 
nfactures? 
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Mr.  ScHoELLKOPF.  It  sells  our 'products,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  file  the  statement  with  the  committee, 
will  you  file  a  statement  oi  your  profit  and  loss  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  bill  within  the  last  eleven  years  on  these  particular 
items? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  On  the  colors  which  we  are  selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whether  it  is  a  profit  or  loss,  so  the  committee 
may  be  advised  as  to  what  you  are  doing  with  your  business  now. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  will  file  that  just  for  the  information  of  the 
committee.  We  can  not  publish  that  information,  of  course.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  what  profit  we  have 
made  in  the  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EUGENE  MEEZ,  EEFBESENTINO  HELLEB  & 
MEEZ  COMPANY,  22  CLIFF  STEEET,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  simply  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Somers, 
appearing  for  a  number  of  dry-color  manufacturers  of  New  York, 
wiu  speak  for  us.  I  came  before  I  knew  that  Mr.  Somers  was  coming 
down  to  represent  all  of  the  manufacturers, 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  AETHITE  SOMEES,  OF  BEOOEXYN,  N.  Y.,  EEP- 
EESENTINO  THE  DEY-COLOE  MANTTFACTirEEES. 

Mr.  Somers.  I  appear  as  a  dry-color  manufacturer,  and  in  behalf 
of  pretty  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  dry-color  manufacturers,  at 
least  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  also  many  of  them  in 
the  West,  who  have  recently  telegraphed  me  to  include  them  in  my 
appearance  here. 

1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  these  men,  and  I 
hope  I  may  fairly  present  their  case. 

In  the  nrst  place,  at  Mr.  Merz's  suggestion,  I  desire  to  offer  this 
brief  to  the  committee  as  representing  the  views  of  Heller  &  Merz 
Company,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  ultramarine  blues.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  the  brief,  as  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  presume 
it  covers  the  ground  clearly  from  their  standpoint  and  makes  plain 
to  the  committee  just  exactly  what  they  ask  for — the  little  that  they 
ask  for  in  the  adjustment  of  the  present  schedule  in  favor  of  ultra- 
marine blues. 

Brief  Submitted  in  Beiiau*  of  Hellek  &  Mebz  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by 
Eugene  Merz,  Box  216,  Newark,  N.  J. 

November  10,  1908. 
To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Repi-€8entativ€8,  United  titate^: 

In  reference  to  the  duty  on  ultramarine,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  52,  we  wish 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

A  specific  duty  as  levied  at  present  is  necessary,  since  from  the  nature  of  the 
material  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  impossible  to  control  or  to  collect.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  well  to  consider  what  percentage  of  its  value  the  present  duty 
amounts  to.  On  the  higher  grades  of  ultramarine  selling  at  15  cents  or  more 
per  pound  the  duty  amounts  to  25  per  cent  or  less  of  its  value.  On  the  medium 
grades  it  amounts  to  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  and  correspondingly  more  on 
the  Inferior  grades  which  every  ultramarine  works  must  produce  Incidentally 
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to  its  regular  process  in  the  production  of  the  higher  grades.  Unless  these 
lower  grades  can  be  disposed  of  without  a  loss  the  production  of  the  higher 
grades  becomes  a  conimercinl  imiK)SsibiIlty.  Naturally  the  ultraniariue  nianu- 
f.  cfurer  seelss  an  outlet  for  these  lower  or  medium  grades.  Under  a  lower 
duty  the  European  manufacturers  could  and  would  embarrass  the  American 
manufacturers  by  exiiorting,  even  at  a  temporary  sacrifice  if  necessary,  just 
tbese  grades  of  ultramarine,  and  the  production  of  the  higher  grades  would 
ttbeQ  become  an  impossibility  In  the  United  States. 

In  this  conue(*ti()n  we  would  refer  to  a  protest t»d  case  which  recently  came 
before  the  collector  and  before  the  Hoard  of  (icnerai  Appraisers  at  New  York. 
An  importation  of  a  very  inferior  grade  of  ultramarine  was  entered  by  a 
dealer  under  the  name  of  azure-gray  blue.  This  contained  oO  to  40  iier  cent  of 
ultnminrlue  blue,  and  was  dependi»!it  for  its  coloring  power  and  commercial 
value  entirely  on  the  ultramarine  blue  it  contalntnl.  This  was  not  an  adulter- 
oted  blue  or  a  mixture  of  pigments,  but  was  merely  an  ultramarine  blue  con- 
taining an  unusual  amount  of  the  Impurities  iucide.Uul  to  its  manufacture.  It 
was  brought  in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  at  a  valuation  far  below  its 
value  based  on  its  ultramarine  contents.  A  continuance  or  further  develop- 
ment of  this  practice  will  seriously  hamper  the  American  manufacturers  In 
the  production  of  the  higher  and  better  grades  of  ultrn marine.  This  shows 
die  necessity  of  a  specific  duty  and  the  need  of  ami)le  protection  to  American 
Runufacturers  on  those  lower  grades,  which  are  a  burdeii  to  every  manufacturer 
because  they  are  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  any  reasonable  price  aTid  are  im- 
possible for  us  to  dispose  of  in  any  country  producing  ultramarine  blue  where 
labor  and  materials  are  cheaper  than  in  our  own. 

Comparing  the  American  with  the  European  conditions  of  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  liberal  protective  duty  is  necessary  to  enable 
this  industry  to  be  continued  in  this  country,  The  laborer  in  Gernr^n-  ultra- 
marine factories  receives  21  marks  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  as  against  $10 
to  $12  per  week  of  fifty-nine  hours  paid  the  AmeMcan  laborer  of  the  same 
claps.  This  makes  the  German  labor  cost  rbout  45  per  cent  of  the  American 
wages.  (Hcilled  laborers  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  machinists  who  are  steadily 
employed  about  an  ultramarine  plant  in  the  work  of  rejmir  and  maintenance 
receive,  in  Euroiie,  only  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country. 

The  initial  cost  of  installation  is  higher  in  this  country  than  al»road.  This, 
together  with  the  higher  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  which  are  a  large 
item  iB  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine,  makes  the  cost  of  production  higher 
in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 

Comparisons  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  lead  us  to  say  that  a  manu- 
facturing plant  In  Germany  costs  about  60  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
same  installation  In  this  country.  To  cite  a  specific  case,  a  chimney  which  In 
this  country  cost  $23,000  excluding  the  foundation,  cost  in  Germany  $12,000 
Including  the  foundation. 

Furthermore,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  on  two  of  our  most  important 
raw  materials.  China  clay  (duty  $2.50  per  ton)  and  soda  ash  (duty  three- 
eighths  cent  per  pound)  must  be  imported,  since  qualities  suitable  for  ultra- 
marine nanJofacture  are  not  yet  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  duties  paid 
on  these  It^s  amount  to  one-fourth  cent  or  more  per  pound  of  ultramarine. 

From  these  facts  It  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  at  present  levied  Is  but  mod- 
erate and  is  necessary  to  equalize  European  and  American  conditions;  and  we 
respectfully  submit  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  our  products  should  be 
left  andlaturbed. 

Very  respectfully. 

The  Heller  &  Mebz  Co. 
Eugene  Merz. 

Upon  the  question  of  dry  colors  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me 
to  be  specific,  for  the  reaFon  that  T  have  no  me'^n*?  of  knowing  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  tho  *^chedule  in  which 
we  are  most  particularly  interested,  and  with  which  we  are  specially 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  assume  that  the  minds  of  the  committee 
are  a  blank  on  that  subject. 
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Mr.  SoMERS.  Then  I  feel  that  my  chances  are  very  good.  But  our 
wants  are  but  few,  and  we  ask  for  little  here  below;  and  the  less  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  does  with  the  schedule  concerning 
dry  colors  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  paragraph,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Numbers  44  to  58. 

I  desire  to  say  that  when  this  question  was  up  in  1897  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  there  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  dry-color  trade  a  committee  appointed  especially  to 
present  their  case  to  it,  and  at  that  time  they  went  into  it  rather  ex- 
haustively. Their  report  is  to  be  found  on  page  97  of  a  copy  of  the 
tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  December, 
1896,  and  January,  1897,  or  Schedule  A.  At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee presented  just  exactly  what  their  idea  was  as  to  the  relation 
the  duty  on  diy  colors  should  bear  to  the  duty  on  chemicals  and  coal- 
tar  products  from  which  they  are  made,  and  on  lead  products  as 
well.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  used  are  practicallv  the 
same,  excepting  the  prices  have  somewhat  changed;  but  the  relative 
condition  might  be  said  to  be  the  same,  so  that  the  arguments  pre- 
pared at  that  time  would  serve  as  excellent  arguments  offered  to  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

The  prices  in  our  business  depend  entirely  upon  the  market  for 
chemicals,  in  which  are  embraced  101  different  articles;  upon  the 
market  price  for  lead,  the  products  of  pig  lead,  and  aniline  colors, 
known  as  coal-tar  dyes,  scarlets,  and  such  fike. 

Now,  under  the  present  tariff  law  the  dry-color  manufacturers  have 
fared  quite  well ;  tnat  is  to  say,  they  have  been  satisfied  to  enter  into 
what  we  consider  to  be  distinct  competition  with  our  foreign  manu- 
facturers. And  I  will  claim  right  here,  and  I  do  so  in  all  candor,  that 
at  times  since  tliis  law  went  into  effect,  the  competition  between  the 
foreign  producers,  who  come  to  our  shores,  and  the  home  manu- 
facturer, has  been  pretty  close  to  the  danger  line,  but  that  is  healthj" ; 
we  rather  enjoy  a  scrap  once  in  a  while,  and  you  have  kept  us  pretty 
close  to  the  grindstone. 

I  am  prepared  to-day  to  give  you  the  prices;  that  is,  the  cost  price, 
and  I  offer  here  a  statement  prepared  by  my  partner  and  myselx,  and 
it  is  in  such  shape  that  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  it  to  the  committee. 
It  concerns  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  cost  abroad. 

I  will  say  that  the  tariff  law  has  worked  fairly  well  inasmuch  as  a 
happy  medium  seems  to  have  been  struck  between  the  tariff  on  colors 
of  American  manufacture  and  the  chemicals  from  which  we  make 
them.  We  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  product,  of  potash 
salts,  bichromate  of  potash,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  bichromate  of 
soda,  alum,  sulphate  of  barium ;  and  in  the  relationship  that  obtains 
between  these  chemicals  and  dry  colors,  your  committee  seems  to 
have  struck  what  I  consider  to  be  a  happy  medium,  and  to  have  left 
us  comparatively  well  off.  We  therefore  ask  to  be  left  just  where  we 
stand  to-day,  with  one  exception.  I  shall  point  out  one  particular 
feature  in  the  tariff  law  which  I  think  ought  to  be  changed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government,  but  on  all  other  colors  we  have  little 
enough  protection,  and  as  much  protection  as  any  honest  manufac- 
turer ought  to  ask  for.  We  are  enabled,  under  your  present  laws,  to 
make  a  legitimate  manufacturer's  profit.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
make  fancy  profits ;  we  do  not  make  fancy  profits.    The  profits  do  not 
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create  inunense  wealth,  and  if  there  are  wealthy  men  in  the  business 
they  have  made  their  money  in  some  other  line,  or  some  other  special 
business.  The  business  is  down  to  a  legitimate  manufacturing  oasis, 
and  when  we  figure  that  we  have  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  15  per 
cent  on  our  investment,  and  paid  our  traveling  expenses,  we  think 
that  is  little  enough.  That  brings  us  down  to  about  the  same  basis  of 
profit  as  that  of  a  contractor  who  would  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  building  such  as  we  are  in  here  to-day,  and  I  anticipate  that  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee  of  fair-minded  men  does  not  con- 
sider that  unreasonable. 

In  the  present  tariff  law  you  have  one  paragraph  to  which  I  want 
to  direct  your  attention.  It  is  paragraph  54,  which  reads :  "  Vermil- 
ion red,  and  other  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 
or  water,  ten  cents  per  pound."  That  is  perfectly  fair.  It  also  says : 
*'^Vhen  not  containing  quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead  or  containing* 
lead,  five  cents  per  pound."  We  ask  you  to  strike  out  the  words  "  con- 
taining lead,"  for  this  reason :  In  this  country  and  abroad  there  are 
made  many  colors  known  as  "  lake  "  colors,  the  finer  colors  used  for  the 
finer  colors  of  decorative  work  and  glas&ing  purposes.  These  cost  all 
the  way  from  20  cents  to  $2  per  pound,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
and  proven  to  our  satisfaction — perhaps  not  to  the  Government,  but 
to  our  satisfaction — ^that  some  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  this  clause  to  escape  the  30  per 
cent  clause  for  which  the  other  colors  not  otherwise  mentioned  was 
provided.  They  have  precipitated  their  fine  color,  costing  all  the  way 
up  to  $2,  and  sometimes  higher,  on  a  little  bit  of  acetate  of  lead,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  their  own  conscience,  and  swear  to  it,  that  that 
color  does  contain  lead.  They  do  not  say  how  much,  but  a  mere  trace  of 
lead  justifies  the  declaration  on  their  part  that  the  color  contains  lead, 
and  hence  a  color  that  costs  $2  per  pound  and  ought  to  be  taxed  at  30 
per  cent,  or  60  cents  per  pound,  comes  into  this  country  upon  as  low 
as  5  cents  per  pound  duty.  You  can  see  that  that  is  wrong.  I  submit 
that  it  needs  no  particular  argument,  and  that  no  great  stress  need  be 
laid  upon  that  point,  to  prove  to  you  the  injustice  of  that  particular 
thing  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  is  deprived  of  some- 
thing that  it  is  legitimately  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  not  required  to  use  quicksilver  in  these 
colors? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Not  in  these.  All  colors  containing  quicksilver  are 
provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  second  clause  of  that  paragraph 
says:  "When  not  containing  quicksilver  but  made  of  lead  or  con- 
taming  lead." 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes;  "containing  lead."  That  is  the  point  I  object  to. 
I  call  your  attention  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  committee 
correct  it,  by  cutting  out  the  words  "  containing  lead."  Or,  do  this : 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  1  or  2  per  cent  of  acetate  of  lead,  for 
instance,  in  these  fine  colors,  will  not  destroy  the  colors  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  Ten  per  cent  of  lead,  however,  would 
totally  unfit  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
And  if  thfe  committee  will  insert  after  the  word  "containing"  the 
words  "  at  least  10  per  cent,"  or,  "  at  least  25  per  cent  of  lead,"  we 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  over  your 
other  suggestion,  because  you  would  leave  it  as  it  is  when  not  con- 
taining quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead. 

Mr.  SoMEBS.  If  it  shall  read :  "  Containing  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
lead,"  we  would  be  glad  of  that,  because  that  would  destroy  the 
color  in  the  use  for  which  the  fine  colors  were  originally  intended. 
They  could  not  put  10  per  cent  of  lead  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  it  "containing  10  per  cent  of  lead," 
would  that  cure  the  defect? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes;  5  per  cent  would  cure  the  defect,  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  the  10  per  cent  basis.  Some 
competitors  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  ask  for  25  per  cent,  but 
10  per  cent  is  just  as  good  as  99  per  cent,  because  it  destroys  the 
cplor  and  makes  it  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

That  is  the  only  suggestion  that  the  dry-color  manufacturers  have 
to  make,  and  we  make  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  be  deprived  of  30  per  cent  duty  that  you  are 
entitled  to  on  all  colors  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  if  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  to  subscribe  to  what  appears  to  be  a  sentiment  or  de- 
mand somewhere  that  the  tariff  should  be  lowered,  and  you  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  yourselves  in  your  good  judgment  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  such  articles  as  are  covered  in  the  dry-color  schedule,  please  con- 
sider that  these  colors  are  made  from  chemicals,  anilines,  and  lead 
products,  and  that  there  should  be  a  correspondi'^g  reduction  on  all 
these  things.  If  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  chemical  tariffs, 
then  there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase.  But  my  idea  is,  as  a 
business  man  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  this  particular  business, 
that  to-day  you  have  the  very  best  workable  schedule  that  any  tarirf 
committee  has  ever  proposed  or  ever  enacted  by  any  Congress  since  I 
have  been  engaged  m  the  business.  We  are  getting  along  first  rate, 
and  we  have  no  snap  on  anybody  else,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  sug- 
gestion. We  are  close  to  the  line  of  dangerous  competition,  yet  it 
makes  a  business  exceedingly  healthy,  because  it  stimulates  our  activ- 
ity, and  we  ask  no  change  whatsoever.    We  much  prefer  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  suggestion  was  made  with  reference  to  para- 
graph 489. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes ;  we  are  heavy  consumers  of  barytes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  valuable  article,  and  it  is  admitted  free  of 
duty  by  the  dec'sion  of  the  court.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  that 
paragraph  be  altered  by  str  king  out  the  words  "  carbonate  of  "  and 
simply  putting  witherite  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Somers.  That  would  be  carrying  with  it  a  tariff.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  taxed.  In  our  business  we  use  a  great  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  these  materials,  and  we  confine  our  purchases  to  the  American 
products  exclusively.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  pay  the  price  that 
the  American  producer  asks.  It  is  not  a  bit  too  much;  and  I  antici- 
pate that  if  you  takethe  entire  tariff  off  the  foreign  product  and  allow 
it  to  come  in  here,  you  would  not  only  paralyze  an  important  interest 
in  this  country,  but  not  help  the  consumer.  I  believe  that  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  maintained  where  it  is  on  barytes.  It  would  not  help  us 
one  ^ota  and  would  simply  endanger  legitimate  industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  not  on  the  free  list  now  ? 
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Mr.  SoMERs.  It  carries  a  duty  of  six  seventy-two  a  pound.  There 
ouffht  to  be  a  tariff  on  it. 

Sir.  Underwood.  Is  the  duty  on  anv  of  these  dry  colors  prohibi- 
tive? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try to-day  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 
There  are  perhaps  100  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
colors,  and  to  take  any  one  particular  article  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  give  the  amount  manufactured.  Those  are  things  that 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  comparative  amount 
that  is  imported,  as  compared  with  the  amount  manufactured  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  On  blues,  for  instance;  I  believe  the  amount  of  blue 
consumed  in  this  country  would  comprise  33J  per  cent  of  that  im- 
ported, and  the  imported  blue  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  is  able  to  sell  his,  although  covered  by  8  cents  per 
pound  duty.  We  have  not  increased  our  business  to  meet  the  general 
increase  of  business  throughout  the  country,  but  we  are  not  asking 
for  any  special  favors,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  on  our 
present  basis  of  competition  with  the  foreign  countries. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  other  articles  that  appear  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  as  being  pertinent  at  this  time,  and  concerning 
which  the  committee  would  nke  to  know  anything,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer,  as  I  have  a  list  of  my  materials. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  What  is  the  value  of  the  vermilion  red  made  with 
quicksilver? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  It  sells  in  this  country  for  70  cents  a  pound.  The 
imported  sells  for  about  66  cents. 

Mr.  BouTEtx..  So  that  the  10  cents  a  pound  duty  under  the  Dingley 
law  is  a  little  less  than  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.SoMERS.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  does  not  protect  it;  and  their  business, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentlemen,  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years 
considerably,  and  the  business  of  the  American  manufacturer  has 
not  increased  5  per  cent  notwithstanding  the  general  increase  of  busi- 
ness. We  have  not  increased  the  output  of  quicksilver  in  this  country 
5  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  consumption  of  imported  vermilion  red 
probably  amounts  to  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  BouTELi^  And  under  the  Wilson  bill,  as  I  recall  it,  the  duty  on 
vermilion  red,  made  with  lead,  was  6  cents  a  pound,  as  against  5  cents 
a  pound  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BotJTELi^  You  do  not  ask  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  So:&fERS.  Those  cheap  vermilion  reds  to  which  that  was  in- 
tended to  apply  rarely  come  to  this  country,  and  unless  they  are  very 
cheap  we  do  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  of  dry  colors  are  there  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  There  are  so  many  that  I  could  not  recount  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  paint  manufacturers  who  make  their  own 
dry  colors,  and  they  are  all  over  the  Union. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  A  large  number  ? 
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Mr.  SoMERS.  A  very  large  number. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  plan  or  effort  among  these  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  prices  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Homers.  Xo,  sir;  excepting  in  the  case  of  maybe  two  or  three 
houses  close  together.  In  that  case  they  sometimes  find  out  what 
one's  price  is,  and  rather  stick  to  it  instead  of  cutting  prices.  For 
instance,  blues  are  sold  with  fair  uniformity  at  21)  to  80  cents  a  pound. 
They  cost  26  cents  per  pound,  and  according  to  my  figures  here  that 
gives  an  average  profit  of  8  cents  a  pound.  But  I  believe,  however^ 
they  do  not  cut  each  other  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  not  much 
money  in  the  business. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Of  course,  in  competition,  there  must  be  equalizing 
prices  of  material  of  the  same  quality,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at 
was,  is  there  in  this  business  any  concert  among  any  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  On  one  item  only,  and  even  there  there  is  not  uni- 
formity of  action,  and  that  is  chrome  yellow.  That  sells  for  12J  cents 
per  pound,  and  costs  under  the  j)resent  price  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  soda  lOJ  cents  a  pound  to  make.  They  get  12:^  cents  for  it.  But 
on  other  things  there  is  absolutely  no  attempt  to  combine  or  fix  a 
standard  of  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Perfect  freedom  of  competition? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BouTELi/.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  successful  plan 
or  effort  on  the  part  of  foreign  exporters  to  fix  a  uniform  price  on 
goods  sold  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  As  to  chemicals  or  dry  colors — I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
do  know  as  to  certain  chemicals  bought  in  this  country  we  pay  cer- 
tain prices,  and  if  we  import  them,  ^te  import  them  generally 
through  the  same  channels  and  pay  the  same  prices.  I  do  not  loiow 
that  I  understand  what  that  means.  But  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  absolutely  a  free  lance,  a  sharp,  keen,  and  aggressive  com- 
petitor, as  we  have  discovered. 

I  thank  you  very  much, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  M.  E.  EHODES,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  EEPEE- 
SENTING  LACTIC  PROCESS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Ehodes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  all  the  way  from  far-away  Missouri  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  an  important  matter 
with  respect  to  our  State  because  it  has  to  do  wnth  an  important  in- 
fant American  industry,  namely,  the  production  of  barytes,  and  the 
various  purposes  and  uses  that  it  serves  in  commercial  work. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  status  of  our  case, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me,  and  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
wherein  he  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  necessity  for 
a  duty  on  barytes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Ehodes.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
and  do  not  know.    I  am  just  in  from  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Gaines.  There  is  a  duty  on  baryta  in  paragraph  489. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  not  on  the  crude  ore,  Mr.  Games. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  It  seems  that  the  carbonate  is  om  the  free  list,  and  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  75  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  baryte>,  unnianiifaetured, 
75  cents  per  ton;  manufactured  $5.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  as  we  understood  it. 

In  response  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gaines,  I  wish  to  say  that 
barium  sulphate  means  the  crude  ore.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
articles  mentioned — witherite  and  blanc  fixe — which  are  known  as 
precipitated  barium  compounds,  and  it  is  not  with  reference  to  those 
articles  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  I  came 
from  Washingon  County,  Mo.,  which  has  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes  that 
the  United  States  produces^ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  produce;  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  United  States  produced  last  year  83,000  tons  of 
barytes,  of  which  52  per  cent  came  from  my  county,  Washington 
County,  Mo.,  and  I  submit  in  support  of  that  statement  the  1907  bul- 
letin published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  which  give-;  the  figures  on 
the  importations,  and  also  on  the  production  of  haryt<'-;  in  the  United 
States.    I  have  them  here. 

Following  is  the  bulletin  referred  to: 

THK  PRODUCnUON  OF  BAUYTES  AND  STUOXriT  M  IN  1J»<»T.  HY  KKNEST 

F.  HnU^HARI). 

(Advancp  chapter  from  MlrnTal  Ui'Honro'S  of  tlu*  I'nit^'rt  States.  <Rl*Tidar  year  1907.] 

liMlYTKS. 

CITARACTEB. 

Barytes  or  heavy  sjMir  la  barium  sulphate,  thn  cheniicjil  fornnila  of  which  Is 
BaSO*.  The  mineral  Is  composed  of  bnrluni  monoxide  (baryta,  BaO),  65.7  per 
cent,  and  sulphur  trloxide  (SO«),  34.3  per  cent.  Thf'  specific  j?ravity  is  4.3  to 
4.6;  the  hardness,  2.5  to  3.5.  Barytes  is  usually  a  white,  opaque  to  translucent 
cryrtalline  material,  about  as  hard  as  calcite,  but  differing  from  the  latter  by 
its  greater  specific  gravity  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  effprvf*sc<»  with  acids. 
It  is  frequently  found  stained  rediUsh.  pink,  or  yellow  by  Iron  oxide.  A  common 
form  of  the  mineral  is  that  of  an  aggregate  of  straight  or  slightly  curved  deav- 
able  plates.  It  also  occurs  in  granular,  fibrous,  and  earthy  masses,  and  In 
stalactltic  forma,  as  well  as  in  single  and  clustered  crystals.  In  nature  the 
material  is  rarely  pure,  the  most  common  Impurities  being  silica,  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum.  Fine  i^rticles  of  galena  nre  dis- 
seminated througli  some  deposits  of  barytes;  for  Instance,  In  Washington 
Ooanty,  Mo.  Commercial  grades  as  mined  cnrry  vr^  to  9S  per  cent  barium  sul- 
phate and  1  to  3  per  cent  silica. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Barytes  occurs  commonly  In  veins  as  a  gangue  of  metallic  ores,  and  also  in 
veins  In  sandstone  and  limestone,  or  as  a  replacement  of  limestone.  Differential 
wwtherlng  of  the  limestone  and  barytes  has  given  rise  to  deiwsits  of  barytes 
embedded  in  residual  clay.  It  thus  may  have  a  wide  range  In  geologic  age  and 
an  extensive  di8trll)ution.  The  princii)al  sources,  however,  are  limited  to  two 
districts— that  of  Missouri  and  the  Appalachians.  In  Missouri  the  counties  of 
Washington,  St.  Francois,  Crawford.  Cole,  Miller,  and  Morgan  are  producers, 
Washington  County  furnishing  three-fourths  of  the  output  of  the  State. 

The  Appalachian  district  includes  portions  of  Virginia,  Tennes.see,  and  North 
Carolina.  There  is  also  a  newly  developed  area  in  central  Kentucky.  Con- 
siderable barytes  has  been  found  also  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  although  little  has  been  producefl  there. 
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USES  AND   REQUIREMENTS. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  barytes  Is  as  a  wliite  pigment  on  account  of  its 
weight,  absence  of  color,  and  inertness,  and,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be 
suitable  for  such  use,  it  must,  after  milling,  be  free  from  all  associated  minerals, 
such  as  clay,  calcium  carbonate,  silica,  iron  oxide,  manganese  oxide,  lead,  and 
zinc  ores.  The  fitness  of  barytes  as  a  pigment  is  also  due  to  its  aptitude  to  take 
color  stain  uniformly,  and  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  color,  such  as  aniline, 
cover  much  surface,  and  it  is  therefore  used  as  a  base  for  conveying  many 
organic  coloring  matters  that  are  used  in  paints.  Other  uses  are  in  refining 
sugar;  in  enameling  iron,  oilcloths,  and  paper  collars;  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  cloth,  rubber,  llthophone,  and  barium  salts  (which  have  a  wide  chemical 
application),  and  as  an  adulterant. 

PREPARATION. 

When  dug  from  the  residual  clay  in  which  Ihey  are  usually  embedded  the 
barytes  lumps  are  Incrusted  with  clay,  and  are  generally  coated  with  iron  oxide 
and  stained  deeply  along  every  crack  and  seam.  Masses  of  galena  and  chert 
likewise  are  often  found  adhering  to  the  barytes.  If  the  material  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  sun  and  rain,  much  of  the  clay  becomes  detached  and  drops  off, 
and  hand  cobbing,  picking,  and  sorting  results  in  such  further  cleaning  of  the 
material  that  it  is  ready  for  shipment  to  the  mills.  This  method  of  treatment 
is  the  one  followed  at  the  diggings  in  Missouri.  The  product  from  some  work- 
ings in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  is  first  washed  in  log  washers  to  free 
it  of  associated  clay.  Next  the  barytes  is  separated  into  two  or  three  grades  by 
hand  sorting,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  milling  process. 

Barytes  can  be  milled  by  both  the  dry  and  the  wet  process.  The  wet  process 
Is  the  later  and  more  effective  one,  and  the  one  now  most  generally  employed. 
Several  types  of  mills  are  in  use.  The  milling  processes  consist  of  crushing, 
grinding,  washing,  bleaching,  and  drying,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
given.  The  most  troublesome  impurities  seem  to  he  galena  and  limonite.  Where 
the  galena  occurs  disseminated  in  fine  grains  through  the  barytes  the  ti^'o  min- 
erals are  not  easily  separated  by  jigging  or  fiotatlon.  The 'limonite  can  not  be 
entirely  removed  by  ordinary  jigging,  and  magnetic  separation  has  been 
attempted  but  not  yet  accomplished.  Bleaching,  however,  removes  the  iron  if 
not  present  in  quantity  so  great  as  to  require  an  excessive  quantity  of  sulphuric 
add,  but  does  not  so  readily  affect  the  lead  compound,  which,  when  ground  with 
the  barytes,  imparts  a  grayish  tint  to  the  material  and  thereby  reduces  its  value 
as  a  pigment.  Lime  carbonate  is  also  a  deleterious  impurity  when  it  occurs  in 
sufllclent  quantity  to  require  a  portion  of  the  acid  to  neutralize  it  in  the  bleacH- 
ing  process. 

One  mill  which  prepares  barytes  to  be  shipped  to  other  manufacturers  who 
finish  the  product  employs  jaw  crushers,  geared  rolls,  and  jigs,  the  material 
being  treated  with  water  from  the  beginning.  At  another  type  of  mill  the 
barytes  is  passed  through  a  gyratory  crusher,  which  breaks  it  into  small  lumps; 
then  it  goes  to  a  log  washer,  next  to  lead-lined  bleaching  tanks,  and  then  to  a 
second  log  washer,  from  which  it  Is  elevated  Into  a  rotary,  cylindrical  drier 
heated  by  steam.  The  dried  material  is  then  pulverized  in  buhr  mills  arrnnged 
in  two  series  of  three  each.  The  fine  barytes  emerging  from  the  last  mill  is 
caught  in  barrels  holding  550  to  (300  iwunds  each. 

An  outline  of  the  complete  process  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
mills  is,  roughly,  as  follows:  The  crude  material  is  ground  in  slip  mills  having 
granite  grinders  and  granite  bases.  Water  is  fed  into  these  mills  and  the 
ground  material  is  floated  over  the  top  of  the  tanks,  after  which  it  is  pninx)ed 
into  funnel-shaped  separators.  The  contents  of  the  separators  are  agitated  by 
flowing  water,  and  the  ecarsor,  rejected  nmterial  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  funnel  and  returns  to  the  slip  mills,  while  the  finer  material  floats  off  at 
the  top  of  the  separators.  This  material  next  descends  to  settling  tanks,  and 
after  forming  a  sludge  is  drawn  off  into  bleaching  tanks.  The  bleiching  tanks 
are  built  of  concrete  lined  with  refractory  tile.  Bleaching  Is  accomplished  by 
the  addition  of  measured  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  sludge  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  mass  to  secure  thorough  mixture.  The  acid  reacts  on  the  iron 
oxide  and  lime  present,  forming  ferrous  sulphate  and  calcium  sulphate.  The 
iron  salt  being  soluble  and  the  calcium  salt  partially  soluble,  besides  having  a 
lower  specific  gravity  than  the  pure  barytes,  these  substances,  together  with 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  removable  in  the  further  washing  process  to 
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which  the  material  is  subjected.  For  this  next  washing?  the  material  is  pumped 
into  washers  which  employ  the  float-sepi ration  prwess.  Next,  the  bleached 
barytes  passes  to  settling  tanks,  after  which  it  is  dried  by  being  spread  thinly  on 
the  surface  of  a  rotating  hot  drum.  From  the  hot  drum  the  dried  material  falls 
or  is  brushed  off  and  carried  to  Williams  mills,  where  it  is  pulverized,  screened, 
and  finally  sacked  by  machine.  The  essential  difference  between  this  process 
}ind  the  others  mentioned  above  is  in  the  fact  that  the  material  is  first  reduced 
to  a  fine  condition  before  bleaching,  thereby  bringing  the  sulphuric  acid  inti- 
mately into  contact  with  all  portions  of  the  barytes. 

TBADE  CONDITIONS  AND  DEVEXOFMENTS   BY  STATES. 

The  year  1907  began  with  a  strong  demand  for  finished  barytes,  occasioned 
by  activity  in  the  paint  trade.  This  demand  stimulated  production  and  main- 
tained high  prices,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  With  the  general 
stagnation  in  business  in  the  fall  of  1907  the  barytes  industry  suffered  to  a 
considen^ble  extent,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  many  mines  were  idle  with 
reserves  of  unsold  barytes  awaiting  shipment,  while  several  mills  were  closed 
and  others  were  working  with  much  re<luced  forces.  Notwithstanding  the 
depression  attending  the  financial  stringency,  the  prices  for  manufactured 
barytes  remained  high  throughout  most  of  the  year,  with  a  slight  drop  in 
December. 

Alabama. — ^The  deposits  near  Ashville,  which  were  producing  in  1906,  are 
reported  to  have  been  depleted  and  not  to  have  produced  any  barytes  in  1907. 

Georgia. — Barytes  occurs  at  several  loc»alities  in  the  vicinity  of  Cartersville, 
Bartow  County,  Ga.,  and  at  one  place,  between  2i  and  3  miles  southeast  of 
Cartersville,  mining  of  the  mineral  has  been  begun  by  the  Nulsen,  Klein  & 
Krausse  Manufacturing  Company.  A  brief  description  of  these  deposits  has 
been  published  recently  by  the  survey." 

Messrs.  Hayes  and  Phalen  describe  in  this  paper  the  geologic  relations  of 
barytes  and  limonlte  deposits,  both  of  which  are  associated  with  Beaver  lime- 
stone and  Weisner  quartzite  in  such  relations  as  to  indicate  that  they  appear 
originally  to  have  replaced  distinct  beds  in  the  shaly  limestone  overlying  the 
quartzite.  In  their  present  condition  the  ores  are  residual,  and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  gravity  has  aided  in  concentrating  the  barytes  into  workable  deposits. 
The  description  concludes  with  the  following  i)aragrai)hs : 

**  The  barite  deposit,  as  shown  in  the  present  workings,  has  a  thickness  of 
at)out  50  feet  normal  to  the  slope  of  the  surface.  It  is  intermingled  with  resid- 
ual material,  chiefly  red,  brown,  and  yellow  clay,  with  some  fragments  of 
quartzite.  The  barite  itself  makes  up  about  one-third  of  the  material  removed 
in  mining.  It  consists  of  irregular  or  slightly  rounded  bowlders  ranging  from 
a  few  ounces  up  to  several  hundred  i)ounds  in  weight.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  massive,  compactly  granular  structure,  and  of  a  pure  white  or  faint  bluish 
color.  As  it  occurs  in  the  face  of  the  open  pit  its  p^^esence  might  not  be  sus- 
pected owing  to  films  of  ferruginous  clay  which  cover  the  nodules.  The  iron 
stain  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  bowlders. 

"  The  deposit  is  worked  in  an  open  pit.  The  ore  Jind  accompanying  clay  are 
loosened  by  blasting  and  shoveled  into  small  cars,  which  dumi)  into  a  steeply 
Inclined  sluiceway  with  a  stream  of  water.  This  carries  the  ore  to  a  log  washer 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  at  the  same  time  frees  It  from  much  of  the  associ- 
ated clay.  After  passing  through  the  washer  the  ore  is  separate<l  into  three 
grades  by  hand  picking.  The  highest  grade  contains  some  iron  oxide,  but 
merely  as  a  thin  film  on  the  outside,  which  may  be  removed  readily  by  acid. 
The  Inferior  varieties  contain  more  or  less  iron  oxide  dlFsominated  throughout 
their  mass,  making  its  complete  separation  expensive  and  hiterferlng  with  its 
utilization  for  certain  purposes. 

"  Work  has  been  In  progress  about  six  months,  and  during  this  time  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  barite,  valued  at  approximately  $4,000,  have  been  removed. 
The  deposits  will  in  all  probability  i)rove  fairly  extensive,  and  the  future  pros- 
pect of  the  Industry  seems  good." 

Kentucky. — Predictions  made  in  this  report  for  1000  that  the  production  of 
this  State  would  be  Increased  have  b(^n  fulfilled.  A  new  mill  built  at  Nicholas- 
vlUe  by  the  Jessamine  Barytes  Company  began  operations  in  July.  1007,  and 
handled  the  production  of  the  company's  mines  in  central  Kentucky.     Newly 


*  Hayes,  C.  W.,  and  Phalen.  W.  C..  A  commercial  occurrence  of  barite  near 
Cartersville,  Ga..  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  :mO-M,  1008,  pp.  3-7. 
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opened  mines  of  barytes  and  lead  In  Bonrbou  Connty  produced  some  barytes, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  mill  will  be  erected  by  the  owners,  the  Kentucky 
Mining  and  Development  Company.  The  I)lx  River  Barytes  Company  has  pro- 
duced considerable  barytes  from  Boyle  and  Lincoln  counties,  and  holds  large 
undeveloped  deposits  in  Garrard  County. 

Missouri. — Six  uew  mines  were  reporteti  producing  barytes  in  this  State,  three 
being  in  Washington  County,  two  in  Cole  County,  and  one  In  Morgan  Connty, 
10  miles  south  of  Versailles,  in  a  locality  where  there  had  been  no  barytes 
mined  for  twenty  years.  Missouri  still  continues  to  be  a  heavy  producer,  and 
contains  large  supplies  of  undeveloi)ed  barytes  awaiting  transportation  facilities 
to  malie  them  available. 

Nevada. — It  is  reported  "  that  development  was  begun  in  1907  near  Blair, 
Nev.,  on  a  promising  vein  of  barytes,  which  carries  galena  as  the  only  otiier 
constituent,  and  it  is  proiwsed  to  build  a  mill  for  the  separation  and  recovery 
of  both  these  minerals. 

North  Carolina. — North  Carolina  reports  a  larger  production  than  in  1906, 
four  firms  having  produced  barytes,  as  comi^ared  with  one  producer  in  1906. 
The  old  Lawton  barytes  mine,  5  miles  south  of  Bessemer  City.  Gaston  County, 
was  reopened  about  September  1,  1007,  under  lease  by  the  Clinch  A'^alley  Barytes 
Company,  and  was  operated  about  three  months.  This  proi)erty  was  visited  by 
Mr.  D.  B.  Sterrett,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  noted  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  barytes  and  the  method  of 
working  it :  *  The  barytes  is  disclosed  by  two  main  workings  about  200  yards 
apart  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream.  At  the  south  working  one  vein  Is 
encountered;  at  the  north  working  there  are  two  parallel  or  forking  veins.  All 
the  veins  strike  about  N.  10"  to  15°  E.  Their  range  in  thickness  is  2*  to  6  feet, 
as  exposed  in  the  workings.  The  country  rock  Is  fine  silvery  quartzose  sericite 
schist.  Hard,  coarse  cyanite  gneiss  outcrops  boldly  100  to  200  feet  to  the  west. 
Minerals  associated  with  the  barytes  are  quartz,  galena,  sphalerite,  pyromor- 
phite,  and  lend  alteration  products,  and  stains  or  iron  and  manganese  oxides. 
The  barytes  is  granular  and  sometimes  more  coarsely  crystalline  than  marble, 
and  in  places  it  shows  cleavage  surfaces  2  Inches  across. 

Adjoining  the  Lawton  mine  on  the  north  are  other  old  barytes  workings,  and 
at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  east  of  north  are  still  more  old  workings 
or  test  shafts  with  a  small  outcrop  in  the  road.  At  several  places,  extending 
through  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  west  of  south,  mining  of  barytes  has  been 
carried  on,  and  in  some  of  these  openings  there  were  two  parallel  veins.  At 
one  place  hard  cyanite  gneiss  outcrops  within  25  feet  to  the  west  of  the  barytes 
vein. 

Doctor  Pratt ''  considers  that  the  barytes  veins  are  lenticular  in  shape  and 
that  they  represent  the  filling  of  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  si^hist,  which 
may  have  been  caused  l)y  the  faulting  or  tearing  apart  of  the  rock. 

The  operations  at  the  Lawton  mine  comprised  retimbering  of  the  old  6-foot 
by  8-foot  shaft  south  of<the  stream.  This  shaft  is  50  feet  west  of  the  vein. 
The  workings  on  the  north  side  consist  of  a  new  shaft,  5i  feet  by  8  feet,  started 
some  75  feet  east  of  the  main  vein.  The  shaft  was,  when  vislteil,  20  feet  deep 
and  wiis  to  be  sunk  150  feet,  with  a  crosscut  level  at  a  depth  of  75  feet  to  the 
vein.  Heavy  timbering  was  being  used  in  the  shafts  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  erection  of  shop,  siiwmill,  office,  and  other  buildings  were 
being  made  on  the  projjerty. 

i^oufh  Carolina. — No  production  was  reported  from  this  State,  but  operations 
were  begun  in  the  fall  of  1007  and  soon  again  suspended  at  the  old  barytes 
mines  at  Kings  Creek.  The  deposits  here  are  about  13  miles  southwest  of  the 
Lawt<m  mine  in  North  Carolina,  but  follow  the  same  general  trend  of  rock 
formations  as  the  Lawton  veins. 

Tennessee. — Although  no  new  deposits  of  barytes  were  reported  as  having 
been  discovered  or  opened  up  during  1907  in  East  Tennessee,  the  general  trade 
conditions  were  good,  and  apparently  the  business  depression  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  felt  less  keenly  by  the  barytes  industry  here 
than  in  States  farther  west.  The  production  as  reported  to  the  Survey  was  in- 
creased to  nearly  four  times  that  of  1906.  Deposits  in  Sevier  County  are  re- 
ported to  contain  ample  reserves  awaiting  better  transportation  facilities. 


«.Judd,  Edw.  K.,  Biirytes:  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  January  4,  1908. 
''See  also  Tiatt,  Joseph  Hyde,  The  Mining  Indutsry  In  North  Carolina  during 
1901 :  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  Economic  Paper  No.  6.  1902,  pp.  62-66, 
<^Op.  cit. 
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Virginia. — Up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  the  demand  for  barytes  was  very 
strong,  greater  than  some  producers  could  meet,  but  In  the  last  half  of  the 
year  the  production  was  greatly  curtailed.  Some  of  the  deposits  situated  near 
tniusportation  lines  are  becoming  depleted,  while  others,  as  yet  little  worked, 
are  so  Inaccessible  as  to  render  the  cost  of  operation  prohibitive  at  present. 
With  extension  of  railroad  facilities  an  increased  output  from  this  State  will 
become  possible. 

The  geology  of  the  Virginia  barytes  deposits  is  described  by  Watson,«  who 
jrronps  the  deposits  of  the  States  into  three  areas  unlike  geologically:  (1) 
those  of  the  red  shale,  sandstone  series  of  Triassic  age;  (2)  those  of  the 
fTTstalllne  metamorphic  area,  the  age  relations  of  the  rocks  being  unknown, 
but  probably  pre-Cambrian  for  the  most  part;  and  (3)  those  of  the  Valley 
region  associated  for  the  most  part  with  the  Cambro-Ordovlcian  limestone 
< Shenandoah)  or  its  residual  clay.  Areas  1  and  2  are  In  the  Piedmont  province, 
while  3,  as  its  grouping  indicates,  is  in  the  great  Appalachian  valley. 

In  the  Triassic  area  barytes  has  been  mined  in  Prince  William  County  about 
4  miles  south  of  east  from  Catlett,  Fauquier  County.  Here  It  is  associated  with 
red  shale  and  impure  limestone,  usually  filling  fractures  reported  to  be  4  to  8 
feet  wide  in  the  red  shale,  but  also  In  thin,  tabular,  cleavable  masses  in  the 
limestone. 

In  the  crystalline  area  barytes  has  been  noted  in  nine  counties,  but  the 
principal  production  has  been  from  Campbell,  Pittsylvania,  Bedford,  and 
Louisa  counties.  In  the  Campbell-Pittsylvania  area  the  barytes  occurs  in  inti- 
mate association  with  the  crystalline  limestone  in  irregular,  lenticular  bodies  or 
pocliets,  which  measure  from  100  to  200  feet,  replacing  the  limestone.  There 
is  also  present  immediately  below  and  above  the  limestone  a  variable  thickness 
of  a  nearly  black,  manganiferous  iron  clay  (umber),  usually  preserving  the 
foliation  of  the  original  rock  from  which  it  was  derived.  Through  this  black 
clay  nodules  of  barytes  are  distributed.  In  the  Bedford  County  area  the 
barytes  occurs  in  a  schistose,  coarse-grained  granite,  filling  a  fracture.  In 
l^iii»a  County  the  ore  occurs  in  ix)ckets  having  a  thickness  of  about  3  feet 
where  worked.  It  probably  represents  a  filling  in  irregular  fractures  in  the 
crystalline  schists. 

In  the  Valley  region  of  southwest  Virginia  the  barytes  is  in  association  with 
the  Jlmcstone  or  Its  residual  clay.  In  places  It  fills  fractures  in  the  limestone, 
and  it  also  replaces  the  limestone  to  some  extent.  In  the  clay  it  is  found  in 
nodules  Irregularly  distributed  through  the  clay.  The  Valley  region  counties 
in  which  barytes  occurs  are  Russell,  Tazewell,  Smyth,  and  Wythe,  although 
no  mining  has  been  done  In  the  last-mentioned  county. 

The  methods  of  mining  barytes  in  southwest  Virginia  as  noted  by  Mr,  Wat- 
son are  simple,  and  consist  mostly  of  surface  workings.  In  the  crystalline 
nrea  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  ore  is  won  by  vertical  timbered  shafts  and 
drifts  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  ore  bodies.  The  greatest  depth  yet 
reached  at  any  mine  in  the  State  Is  160  feet  In  a  shaft  at  the  Hewitt  mine  in 
Campbell  County. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  1907  the  quantity  of  crude  barytes  reported  as  mined  in  the  United  States 
was  89,621  short  tons,  valued  at  $291,777.  This  value  Is  that  of  the  crude 
barytes  at  the  mines,  hand  cobbed,  sorted,  and  ready  for  shipment  to  the  mills. 
This  production  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  of  30,390  short  tons,  and  in 
value  of  $131,401,  over  the  output  for  1906,  which  was  50,231  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $160,367.  The  price  per  ton  shows  the  following  steadily  lucre  »sed 
averages  since  1904:  1904,  $2.66;  1905,  $3.08;  1908,  $3.19,  and  1907,  $3.25. 
The  apparently  large  increase  of  more  than  78  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  of 
nearly  82  per  cent  In  value,  is  perhaps  the  result  of  three  conditions:  First, 
it  is  possible  that  rei)orts  were  not  secured  from  all  producers  In  1906  and  that 
the  actual  production  was  slightly  In  excess  of  the  figures  given  for  that  year; 
second,  several  new  producers  have  entered  the  field  since  the  close  of  1906; 
and  tliird,  many  new  deposits  have  been  opened  by  steady  producers,  who,  in- 
dividually, report  largely  increased  outputs.  If  business  conditions  had  re- 
luained  normal  throughout  the  yeiir,  and  there  had  been  no  shut-downs  in  the 
autumn,  the  production  would  doubtless  have  passed  the  100,000-ton  mark. 
As  it  Is,  the  year  1907  proved  to  be  the  record  year  In  the  barytes  Industry, 


•Watson,  Thomas  L.     Geology  of  the  Virginia  l)aryte  deposits:  Bi-monthly 
Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Alin.  Eng.  No.  18,  November.  1907,  pp.  953-976. 
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1904  holding  the  previous  record  of  65,727  short  tons.  A  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction In  11)08  is  not  improbable. 

The  total  quantity  of  barytes  reported  as  refined  by  mills  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
gionri,  Xorth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  was  47,399  short  tons,  valued  at 
f 691,636,  an  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mills  of  $14.59.  This  quantity  prob- 
ably falls  below  the  actual  tonnage  of  barytes  from  mines  in  the  United  States 
that  was  milled  in  this  country,  although  owing  to  the  quantities  included  in 
unsold  stocks  it  Is  certain  that  the  discrepancy  is  not  so  great  as  w^ould  appear 
on  first  inspection  of  the  totals.  Considerable  foreign  barytes,  especially  from 
Canada,  is  annually  milled  in  the  United  States,  but  at  present  records  are  not 
available  as  to  the  exact  quantities. 

Prices  per  short  ton  quoted  by  dealers  toward  the  close  of  1907  were  about  as 
follows:  Foreign,  first-class,  water-floated,  $21.50;  domestic,  first-class,  water- 
floated,  $20.50;  domestic,  first-class,  dry-ground,  $18  to  $20;  domestic,  ofl*-color, 
$13.50  to  $17.50. 

Production  of  crude  harytes  in  the  United  States,  If)05-I9(f7,  by  States,  in 

short  tons. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

State. 

Quan- 
tity. 

yalire. 

$81,096 
21.545 

15,325 
27,838 

Aver- 

prlce 
per 
ton. 

$S.14 

3.9:) 

1.62 
4.30 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Aver- 

price 
per 
ton. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Aver- 

prlce 
per 
ton. 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee- 

Virginia 

Other  StatCB— . 

26,761 
5,519 

»  9,487 
6,468 

28,869 

(•> 

5,247 
11,775 
*•  4,340 

|S»,479 

(«) 

8,782 
45,336 
12.770 

$3.24 
3.8:, 

9  M 

44,039 
5,785 

20.861 

9,254 

*  9,682 

$162,459 
18,855 
37,138 
32,838 
40,492 

$3.60 
3.26 
1.78 
3.55 

i   1A 

Total 

48,235 

148,803 

3.06 

50,2Sl'      160,367  ;      8.19 

89,621 

291,777  1        3.26 

*  Included  In  other  States. 

*  Includes  a  small  production  from  Kentucky. 

*  Includes  the  production  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  North  Oarollna. 

*  Includes  the  production  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 


Production  of  crude  barytes,  1882-J907/ 


1882 

18S3 30,  240 

18S4 28,  000 

18S5 16,  800 

18S6 11,  200 

18S7 16,  800 

ISSS 22,  400 

18S9 21,  460 

1890 21,  911 

1891 31.  069 

1892 32, 108 

1893 28,  970 

1894 23,  335 


Short  ton 8.  I  Short  tons. 

22,400  I  1895 21,529 

1S96 17.068 

1897 26,  042 

1898 31,  306 

1899 41,  894 

1000 67,  680 

1901 49,  070 

1902 61,  668 

1 903 50,  397 

1904 65,  727 

1905 48,  235 

ijmo 50,  231 

liK)7 89,  621 


IMPORTS. 


A  review  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  precipitated  barium 
Cfirbonate  shows  that  it  presents  a  new  phase  since  the  issuance  of  this  report 
for  ir06.  The  tariflP  act  of  1897,  paragraph  489,  places  upon  the  free  list 
**  Paryta.  carbonate  of,  or  witherite."  Witlierite  is  the  natural  carbonate  of 
baryta,  a  mineral  substance,  and  sis  such  was  plainly  entitled  by  the  intent  of 
the  act  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  a  raw  or  unmanufactured  material.  The 
chemical  salt,  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  not  witherite,  but  a 
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mamilactured  chemical  conipouud  similar  to  withe  rite  in  chemical  compo- 
sition rather  than  in  physical  chrracter,  and  not  necessarily  made  from 
wltherite  an  a  base,  was  for  a  time  brought  in  duty  free  under  the  interpreta- 
tion that  paragraph  489  covered  the  chemical  compound  barium  carbonate. 
On  November  16,  1901,  the  Board  of  (ieneral  Appraisers  held  that  prec'ii)it  ted 
carbonate  of  baryta  was  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  j.d  valorem  as  a 
chemical  compound  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  the  act  of  July  24, 
1S97.  which  requires  thJt  all  chemical  compounds  not  si)€ciflcally  provided  for 
in  this  act  shall  be  asFessed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tlae  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  sou 'hern  district  of  New  York,  in  the 
case  of  Gabriel  &  Schall  (T.  D.  24331),  reversed  this  decision  of  the  board  and 
held  that  said  article  was  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4S9 
of  said  act.  On  July  2G,  1908,  the  Treasury  Dopartnunit  instructed  (see  T.  D. 
2T52G)  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  to  assess  duty  again  upon  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  barj'ta  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 3  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1JS97.  This  decision  has  been  once  more  protested 
against  (Protest  277208  of  Gabriel  &  Schall,  New  York),  and  the  decision  of 
thel)oard  (No.  18633),  rendered  March  31,  190«,  is  as  follows: 

"LuNT,  General  Appraiser:  Carbonate  of  baryta,  preclnitated,  which  was 
ciamfied  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897  as  a  chemical  salt,  is  claimed  to  be  free  of  duty  under  jiaragraph 
4S9  as  *  baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  wltherite.*  In  other  words,  the  importers  con- 
tend that  paragraph  489  Is  not  limited  to  wltherite  but  extends  to  an  article 
known  commercially  as  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  contention  was  dv'cided 
favorably  to  the  importers  in  Gabriel  &  Schall  v.  United  States  (121  Fed.  Kep.^ 
208),  where  the  court  had  before  it  merchandise  idenlicAl  with  that  here  in 
ie<ae. 

"Wltherite  is  a  mineral  ore,  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  and 
ranfres  from  78  to  94  per  cent  in  purity.  Carbonate  of  baryta,  proclpi:ated,  is 
a  highly  finished  article,  99  per  cent  pure,  the  production  of  which  requires 
such  a  chemical  manipulation  that  its  identity  as  wltherite  Is  lost.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  It  was  nexer  the  Intent  of  Congreps  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  manu- 
factured article  when  the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  produced  is  adipitted 
free:  and  as  stated  in  G.  A.  5026  (T.  D.  233(W),  citing  United  States  r.  Esch- 
wege  (98  Fed.  Rep.,  (3(K))  and  In  re  Schailenberj.'er  (72  Fed.  Rep.,  491),  'the 
general  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  make  more  advanced  articles  dutiable  at 
lii;ilier  rates.'  This  statement  is  correct  when  we  consider  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  our  tariff  act  is  protection  to  American  industries. 

•"As  an  original  proposition  our  conjcluslon  would  have  been  different  from 
tlukt  Ui  Gabriel  &  Schall  v.  United  States  (supra),  but  under  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis  it  is  incumbent  on  the  board  to  follow  the  decision  of  a  superior 
appellate  court,  where  the  same  issue  was  raised  and  where  the  introduction  of 
new  testimony  before  the  board,  which  was  not  before  the  court,  does  not  Justify 
a  departure  from  the  decision  of  the  court.  G.  A.  5600  (T.  D.  25066)  ;  G.  A. 
603»  (T.  D.  26368). 

"Conforming  to  the  decirton  in  Gabriel  &  Schall  r.  United  States  ( supra )^ 
Te  snstaio  the  claim  in  the  protest  and  reverse  the  decision  of  the  collector.'' 

The  Treasury  Department  has  appealed  from  this  decision  and  is  still  levying 
doty  upon  precipitated  barium  carbonate  at  the  date  of  writing  (May  4,  1908). 

If  it  were  the  intent  of  the  act  of  1897  to  admit  dutyrfree  the  mineral  wltherite 
only,  there  would  seem  to  be  necessity  for  clearer  definition  in  the  wording  of 
the  act,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  the  lupertion  of  the  word  "  natural  "  in 
paragraph  489,  causing  it  to  read  "  Baryta,  natural  carbonate  of,  or  wltherite." 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  intent  was  to  admit  duty-free  the  chemical  salt,  car- 
bonate of  harsrta,  as  well  as  wltherite,  then  the  act  should  read :  "  Baryta,  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of,  and  wltherite." 

Proiincers  of  barytes  are  interef»*ed  In  this  matter,  sinoe  the  prc^'nl^a^ed 
carbonate  can  be  produced  from  barytes  as  a  base  by  means  of  chemical  proc- 
W8e8,  and  it  Is  reported  that  mills  which  have  bepu  equipped  to  produce  the  car- 
bonate have  been  able  to  manufacture  it  profitably. 

Precipitated  barium  carbonate  is  used  as  a  reagent  in  analytical  chemical 
work,  and  also  in  glass  making  to  impart  luster  and  brilliancy  to  glass. 
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The  imports  of  barytes  for  consumption  during  tbe  last  five  years  have  been 
as  follows: 

Barytas  imported  and  entered,  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  WOS-IBOH, 

in  short  tons. 


Year. 

Manufactured. 

Unmanufactured. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1908 - 

1904 _ - 

IWOS _ 

1906.._. - 

1907 - - - - 

5,716 
6,630 
4,808 
4.807 
11.207 

^,726 
48,658 
39.803 
37,296 
96.542 

7,106 
7,492 

14,256 
9.190 

20,544 

$22,777 
27,363 
62.459 
27,584 
76,883 

Value  of  the  imports  of  barium  compounds  in  1905 j  1906,  and  I'^Ot, 


Barium  compound.  <  1905. 

WItherite.  barium  carbonate J  $45,073 

Barium  blnoxide _ _ _ _ J  111,856 

Barium  chloride J  47,886 

i5ianc  fixe,  or  artificial  barium  sulphate i  53,112 

Total - - i  257,427 


1906. 


1907. 


$56,405  $24,552 

162,408  I      167.519 

65,242  I        79,333 

61,961  85.n3 


335,011         K7,117 


BABYTES   INDUSTRY   IN    CANADA." 

Occun^ence. 

In  Ontario  barytes  veins  occur  on  McKellar  Island,  near  the  northwest 
shore  of  Lalse  Superior.  The  main  vein  is  reported  to  be  about  60  feet  wide,  to 
consist  of  coarsely  crystalline  calcite  and  barytes  with  some  quartz,  and  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  darls-green  coarse-grained  trap  roclc.  This  material  has  been 
worlied  and  the  product  shipped  to  the  United  States.  About  4  miles  west  of 
Kingston  a  vein  of  barytes  varying  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  over  3  feet 
is  reported  to  extend  nearly  14  miles.  This  vein  cuts  Ordovlcian  cherty  and 
shaly  limestone.  The  barytes  is  associated  with  calcite.  Many  other  occur- 
rences of  the  mineral  have  been  noted  in  Ontario. 

In  Quebec  many  occurrences  of  barytes  are  itnown,  among  which  the  vein 
worked  by  the  Canada  Paint  Company  in  Hull  Township,  Wright  County,  is 
worthy  of  note.  This  vein  has  been  followed  for  300  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  20 
feet.    Barytes  has  been  shipped  from  both  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland. 

In  Nova  Scotia  workable  deposits  occur  on  the  gulf  shore  of  Cape  Breton, 
north  of  Cheticamp  Island,  also  Inland  about  Lake  Alnslie.  The  Cheticamp 
deposits  lie  in  veins  traversing  pre-Cambrian  schists.  Associated  with  the 
barytes  are  quartz,  calcite,  and  fluorite,  with  hematite  in  the  joint  planes.  The 
fluorite  is  evidently  rather  abundant  at  this  locality.  In  the  Lake  Ainslie  dis- 
trict the  barytes  occurs  in  a  group  of  nearly  parallel  veins  filling  fracture  open- 
ings in  granular  and  highly  quartzitlc  felslte,  probably  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 
In  both  the  Lake  Ainslie  and  Cheticamp  districts  the  country  rocks  are  bor- 
dered or  cut  by  intrusives.  Analysis  of  Lake  Ainslie  barytes  showed  barium 
sulphate,  94.20  per  cent:  calcium  sulphate  0.02  per  cent;  calcium  carbonate, 
4.44  per  cent;  silica,  0.05  i)er  cent;  ferric  oxide,  0.11  per  cent;  and  alumina, 
0.04  per  cent. 

On  Bass  Kiver  in  the  Five  Islands  district,  Nova  Scotia,  nre  important 
barytes  deposits  which  occur  in  veins  in  crushed  and  metamorphosed  slates. 
The  princii)al  bodies  of  barytes  occur  in  a  zone  about  70  feet  wide,  extending  in 
a  general  direction  northwest  from  the  river.     The  rock  in  this  zone  is  veiT 


<»Data  from  Poole,  Henry  S.,  The  barytes  deposits  of  Lake  Ainslie  and  North 
Cheticamp,  N.  S. :  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Canada  No.  953,  1907;  and  Hutchinson, 
W.  Spencer,  Barytes  deposits  at  Five  Islands,  N.  S. :  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
November  2,  1907,  pp.  825-826. 
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miiclL  croaliAdy  fto4  m  lei eunHitwf  by  Ciilcfum  carbonate,  wbrcb  in  pteeca  Hb«» 
onTities  in  tlie  veins.  Tlie  barytes  veins  linve  well-deflned  walls,  l)ut  show  no 
legular  course  or  position.  Tliey  range  in  widtli  from  a  few  inclies  to  4  feet, 
witli  local  enlargements  10  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  A  large,  irregular  mass 
exposed  in  an  oi)en  cut  consists  of  barytes  filling  voids  in  brecciated  slate  and 
inclosing  fragments  of  slate.  The  barytes  found  here  seems  to  be  of  unusual 
purity.  It  is  crystalline  and  only  slightly  yellow  on  the  outer  surface  and  cleav- 
age faces,  while  selected  specimens  are  of  pure  white,  barium  sulphate.  Analy- 
sis of  a  general  sample  from  the  bin  at  the  mine  gave  the  following  percentages: 
Loes  on  ignition,  0.18:  silica,  0.95;  iron  sulphide,  0.07;  alumina,  0.02;  calcium 
oxide,  0.02;  magnesia,  0.22;  barium  sulphate,  98.54.  l^nderground  mining  work 
was  carried  on  at  this  deposit  between  1866  and  1871  with  reported  production 
of  2,000  to  3,000  tons  annually,  but  has  since  been  suspended,  although  the 
deposits  are  known  to  be  valuable.  Recently  work  has  been  resumed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  mines  will  shortly  begin  shipment. 

Manufacture. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  at  present  two  mills  prei)aring  barytes  for  market, 
one  in  Halifax,  the  other  at  Dartmouth.  At  the  Halifax  mill  the  material  is 
liand-cobbed  and  separated  into  three  grades,  "  white,"  "  selected."  and  "  off 
color."  Then  it  is  broken,  crushed,  ground  with  buhrstones.  and  packed  into 
barrels.  The  small  quantities  of  fluorite  which  find  their  way  into  the  material 
are  not  considered  detrimental  to  paints,  as  the  tiuorite  grinds  white.  At  the 
Dartmouth  mill  the  barytes  is  broken,  bleached  by  acid,  drained,  and  washed 
and  afterwards  pulverized,  and  finally  ground  between  horizontal  revolving 
cranite  stones  and  French  buhrs. 

Crude  material  is  also  shipped  by  the  Ainslie  Mining  and  Railway  Company 
(Limited)  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  washed,  bleached,  and  milled  at  the 
works  of  the  company  in  Ix>ng  Island  City,  X.  Y. 

Producti(m. 

According  to  the  preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  in 
1907,  there  were  produced  In  that  year  2,016  short  tons  of  barytes,  valued  at 
$4,.o00.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the  production  of  1906,  which  was  reported  as 
4.000  short  tons,  valued  at  $12,000. 
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The  uiost  coniiuou  ores  of  strontium  are  celestite,  the  sulphate  of  strontiuiu 
(SrS04),  and  strontiunite,  tlie  carbomite  of  strontium  (SrCOa).  CelestUe  occurs- 
associated  with  limestones,  and  also  with  beds  of  clay,  rock,  salt,  gypsum,  and 
deposits  of  barytes  and  of  sulphur.  Localities  where  It  has  been  obser^-ed  in  the 
United  States  arc  on  Drummond  Island,  I^ke  Huron;  Put  In  Bay,  Lake  Erie; 
at  Schoharie,  Lockport,  and  Rossie,  N.  Y. ;  Blair  County,  Pa.;  Brown  County,. 
Ivans.,  and  on  Mount  Bonnell,  near  Austin,  Tex.  Strontianlte  occurs  also  in  the 
latter  deposit  as  an  alteration  product.  Recently  the  presence  of  strontium  sul- 
phate in  association  with  barytes  has  been  reported  from  a  vein  on  Kentucky 
liiver  near  Brooklyn,  and  also  from  a  vein  near  Danville,  Ky.,  on  the  property 
of  the  D:x  River  Barytes  Company.  Analyses  made  by  Ledoux  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  (Mty,  on  three  samples  of  this  ore  show,  respectively,  7.12  per  cent,  14.36 
per  cent,  and  20.84  i^r  cent  of  strontium  suliihate,  the  rest  of  the  material  being 
mainly  barium  sulphate.  This  is  of  interpst,  at  least  from  a  mineralogical  point 
of  view. 

Thore  are  a  few  known  occurrenri»s  of  strontium  ores  in  (Canada.**  Strontia- 
nlte is  reported  to  occur  in  veins  from  4  to  6  inches  thick  In  Chazy  limestone 
on  the  south  shore  of  Ottawa  River  in  Nc^poan  Township,  and  celestite  to  occur 
in  Ontario,  as  follows:  In  the  township  nf  Laiisdowne  an  important  vein  of 
crystalline  material;  in  Bagot  Township;  in  tbe  city  of  Kingstcm,  in  Black  River 
limestone;  in  Caledon  Townghip.  in  Niagara  limestone;  and  in  Quebec,  In  the 
township  of  Hawkesbury. 

The  chief  strontium  mines  are  at  Strontlan.  Scotland;  in  Y'orlvshire,  ICnglajid; 
at  Giants  Causeway,  Ireland;  in  Saxony,  in  Saltzburg,  and  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains. 

S  rontium,  in  the  form  of  the  hydroxide,  is  of  value  in  the  refining  of  beet 
sugar,  and  as  the  nitrate,  in  the  manufacture  of  pyrotechnic  supplies.  Barium 
hydroxide  Is  rsed  to  a  large  extent,  on  account  of  Its  lower  cost,  in  place  of 
strontium  hydrate,  in  the  beet-sugar  Industry,  although  the  barium  comiwnnd 
is  Fa:d  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Probably  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
barytes  the  strontium  ores  have  not  yet  been  worked  on  a  conmiercial  scale  in 
America. 

IMPOBTS. 

Oxide  of  strontium,  valued  at  $1,242,  was  the  only  importation  of  strontium 
compound  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1907.  Considerably  larger 
quantities  of  the  nitrate  are  believed  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
it  probably  comes  in  as  unclassified  chemical  material. 

With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to  read  about  four 
pages  of  data  that  I  have  with  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  Mr.  Bartholdt.  of  St.  Louis,  some  three  months  ago,  regarding 
this  matter;  and  I  feel  that  I  should  apologize  to  the  committee  in 
not  having  my  data  in  better  form ;  yet  we  did  not  know  until  Mon- 
day morning  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard;  hence 
we  came,  in  a  sense  at  least,  unpreparecl.     (Reads)  : 

PoTOSi,  Mo.,  July  30,  190S. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  &t,  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartholdt:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request  regarding 
the  necessity  for  a  duty  on  barytes,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Barytes  fs  a  mineral  substance,  the  base  of  which  Is  barium.  Its  chief 
value  In  the  commercial  world  Is  as  a  white  pigment,  and  when  proi)erly  com- 
bined with  white  le;'d  and  other  pigments  is  said  to  produce  the  best  grade 
of  paint  known  to  the  American  trade.  (See  page  5,  1904  Bulletin,  entitled 
"  Production  of  Barytes,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
srbsequent  l^sres.) 

The  chemical  formula  of  barytes  is  BaSO*.  In  appearance  it  Is  a  white 
translucent  crystalline  material,  about  as  hard  as  calcite,  but  differing  In  spe- 
cific gravity.  It  is  usually  found  In  granular,  fibrous,  and  earthy  masses;  some- 
times it  apperrs  in  stalactitlc  forms,  as  well  as  in  clustered  crystals. 

In  nature  the  mineral  Is  rarely  pure,  carrj'lng  with  it  a  small  per  cent  of 
silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  Iron.     (See  page  3,  1907  edition,  same  document.) 


"  Poole,  Henry  S.,  op.  cit,  pp.  41-43. 
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Missouri  has  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes  i)roduced  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Washington  County  pro- 
duces annually  75  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes  produced  in  Missouri.  ( See  page 
3. 1907  edition,  above-named  document.)  There  are  seven  plants  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barium  sulphate  and  other  barium 
products*  three  of  which  are  in  Missouri.  The  Point  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany has  a  plant  at  Mineral  Point;  Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausso,  and  the  J.  C« 
Fink  Manufacturing  Company,  each  have  large  plants  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  other  mills  are  located  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

And  I  will  sav  here  in  this  connection  that  I  was  told  yesterday 
that  a  number  or  these  people  have  been  forced  out  of  business  within 
the  last  few  months.     (Continues  reading:) 

In  1906  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  50,2^1  tons,  or  something 
over  100,000,000  pounds,  of  barytes.  This  amount  represents  the  greatest  an- 
nual production  since  1867,  except  the  years  1900,  1002,  1904,  and  1907.  (See 
pege  8, 1006  edition,  same  document.) 

In  1906  there  were  Imported  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Newfoundland,  13,997  tons  of  barytes,  or  about  27,000,000  pomids.  Of  this 
amount  imported,  about  two-thirds  was  of  the  crude  material.  For  thcise 
estimates  see  page  9,  1906  edition,  above-mentioned  document. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  barytes  impoi'ted  into  the  United  States  in 
1006,  with  the  total  amount  produced  in  the  United  States,  shows  there  waa 
imported  in  that  year  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  whole  coimtry  pro-^ 
daced.  Tet  the  fact  remains  we  have  the  finest  quality  in  the  United  States 
the  world  produces,  especially  in  Missouri.  An  analysis  of  the  article  has 
demonstrated  the  truthfulness  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  TJndbrwood.  Do  you  mean  one- fourth  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States,  or  one-fourth  more  than  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States,  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Bhodbs.  I  meant  that  we  imported  more  than  one-fourth  as 
much  ai3  the  whole  United  States  production ;  for  instance,  we  pro? 
duced  58,000  tons,  and  there  were  more  than  13,000  tons 

The  Chairmak.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  was  saying,  in  response  to  a  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  that  in  1906  we  imported  more  than  13,000  tons, 
and  in  the  same  year  we  produced  62,000  tons. 

The  Chairkan.  We  imported,  in  1906,  6,414  tons  of  barytes,  sul- 
phate of,  and  of  the  manufactured  we  imported  3,080  tons,  according 
to  the  Government  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  I  have  the  Government  statistics;  that  is  the 
source  from  which  I  get  my  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood,  m  other  words,  from  your  figures  the  importa- 
tion is  about  one- fourth  of  the  American  production? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  speaking  now  with  respect  to  1906. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  But  last  year's  business  shows  a  more  alarming  con- 
dition of  things  with  respect  to  the  American  producer  or  miner. 
In  1907  we  produced  in  the  United  States  89,621  tons  of  crude 
barytes,  which  was  our  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
In  1907  we  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Newfoundlanclj 
31,751  tons  of  barytes,  which  was  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the 
whole  United  States  produced.  In  other  words,  our  production  in 
1907  was  89,000  tons  and  in  1906  it  was  62,000  tons.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  from  52,000  tons 
in  1906  to  89,000  tons  in  1907. 
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The  Chairman.  The  figures  that  you  have  taken  have  come  from 
the  Geological  Survey  buUetin,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  They  are  50  per  cent  more  for  1907  than 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  If  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  fibres  that  I 
submit  and  those  in  the  possession  of  the  committee,  we  will  have 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  produced  a  government  publication.  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  where  you  got  your  figures,  ana  that  shows  it 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes.  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  understood  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  the  importation. 

The  Chairman.*!  think  you  have;  yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes  (reads) : 

In  addition  to  these  Importations,  there  were  imported  a  number  of  precipi- 
tated barium  compounds,  the  exact  anibunt  of  which  I  do  not  Imow,  but  in 
value  amounted  to  $375,117.     (See  p.  11,  1007  edition  same  document.) 

The  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  a  reliable  trade  Journal  published  in  the 
city  of  New  Yoric,  shows  that  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  year  (January, 
1008),  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  1,100  tons,  or  over  2,000,000 
pounds  of  barytes.  The  same  journal  shows  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  first  twentyHseven  weeks  of  this  year,  14,056  tons  of  barytes. 

In  other  words,  the  first  twenty-seven  weeks  of  this  year  shows 
greater  importations  into  the  United  States  tiian  the  whole  of  1906. 
And  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  the  American  miner  could 
not  sell  one  pound  of  barytes.  This  morning,  since  I  reached  this 
^committee  room,  I  received  a  telegram  from  a  representative  of  the 
"Point  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  giving 
figures  on  the  importation  of  barytes  to  date  for  this  year,  which 
I  will  read.     (Reads) : 

St.  IjOuis,  Mo.,  November  10, 
Marion  E.  Rhodes, 

CJare  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,    ' 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Imports  barytes,  first  twenty-seven  weelcs,  15,000  tons;  next  eighteen  weeks, 
6,200  tons. 

Point  Mining  and  Milling  Company. 

That  makes  the  total  importations  20^00  tons  to  date. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  are  these  importations  from? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Germany  chiefly,  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  do  you  account  for  the  recent  increase  in  the 
importations? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  I  account  for  it  in  this  way :  The  importer  is 
able  to  sell  the  European  product  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
markets,  I  am  told,  at  about  $6  per  ton.  Our  freight  rate  from 
St  Louis  to  these  ports  is  $4  a  ton,  and  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  when  the  miner,  the  man  who  uses  the  pick  and  the 
shovel,  could  go  down  into  the  mines  and  dig  this  mining  substance 
from  the  earth  and  prepare  it  for  use  in  the  mills  for  less  than  $3  a 
ton  and  make  more  uian  75  cents  a  dav;  in  other  words,  we  are  now 
and  have  been  on  a  starvation  basis  so  far  as  the  mining  of  this  article 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  in  that  connection  where  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  Mi^uri  product  is? 
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Mr.  Shodes.  I  am  speaking  with  respect  to  the  producer,  not  with 
respect  to  the  manufacturer,  and  I  am  not  prepared,  Mr.  Underwood, 
to  go  into  that  phase  of  the  question.  I  came  here  representing  the 
man  who  uses  the  pick  and  the  shovel,  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
from  which  it  is  mined. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  material  part  of  the  question  is  where  you  sell 
your  product;  as  to  whether  a  large  proportion  is  sold  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  or  whether  you  sell  it  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  assume  that  this  commodity  simply  makes  its  way  in 
the  commercial  world  as  do  other  commodities,  some  of  course  seek- 
ing the  seaboard  markets  and  some  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  manufacturers  who 
consume  this  product  in  the  State  of  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  perhaps  some,  yes;  but  a  decidedly  small 
percentage. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  did  you  sell  the  product  of  the  mine  you  represent, 
last  year  i 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  sold  our  product  to  the  Point  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  which  is  one  of  the  three  manufactories  oi  barium  pro- 
duced in  Missouri,  and  we  sold  our  article  at  an  average  price  of  $6 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  that 
factory? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Our  price  was  made  to  the  manufacturer  f.  o.  b.,  so 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  price  for  which  we  sold  the  article  to 
the  manufacturer ;  but  in  order  that  we  may  save  time,  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  are  those  present  this  morning  who  represent  the  manu- 
facturers, and  from  those  gentlemen  you  can  obtain  more  scientific 
and  specific  information.  1  simply  come  here  representing  the  man 
who  owns  the  land  from  which  it  is  mined,  and  whose  mines  are  abso- 
lutely unproductive  to-day ;  representing  the  man  who  uses  the  pick 
and  the  ^ovel,  and  who  can  not  sell  a  pound  of  barytes  in  Missouri. 

The  Chatrman.  When  you  speak  of  the  price,  that  is  the  price  of 
the  barytes  earth  taken  from  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  the  price.  I  hope  the  committee  will  bear 
that  in  mind  in  all  that  I  say,  and  in  all  that  others  say  who  come 
after  me.  They  will  perhaps  speak  of  a  price  of  12i  or  15  or  20  or 
30  cents.  But  those  prices  will  apply  to  barium  sulphate,  which  is 
the  ground  ore,  and  the  precipitated  barium  compounds,  which  are 
not  manufactured  in  this  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  whcih  are 
of  some  considerable  value,  perhaps  $25  a  ton.     (Reads) : 

We  have  on  railroad  platforms  in  Washington  Ck>unty  at  the  various  ship- 
ping points  approximately  10,000  tons,  or  20,000,000  pomids.  And  at  present 
we  can  not  sell  a  pound  of  crude  ore,  with  several  hundred  unemployed  miners, 
who  need  employment.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  because  I 
am  interested  in  the  mining  of  barytes. 

Under  those  distressing  circumstances  the  foreign  product  certainly  should 
not  be  admitted  at  so  low  a  rate  of  duty  into  the  United  States.  The  more 
barytes  there  is  admitted  into  our  country  now  the  longer  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  American  miner  will  have  to  wait  for  a  demand  for  the  home 
product  There  is  a  diminutive  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  on  the  crude  ore 
(think  of  it,  75  cents  per  ton)  and  $5.25  per  ton  on  the  manufactured,  except 
the  precipitated  compounds.    We  had  as  well  have  none. 

When  I  was  in  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress  which  sought  to  fix  a  specific  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on  crude  ore, 
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because  I  believed  at  that  time  that  that  would  give  us  ample  pro- 
tection. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  a  man  take  out  in  a  day  from 
a  mine  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  On  an  average  about  900  pounds  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Not  quite  half  a  tori? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rhodes,  how  long  has  this  condition 
that  you  speak  of  existed.  You  say  that  the  mines  are  being  closed 
down,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  condition  of  things  existed? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  closing  down  of  the  mines — ^the  last  day's  work 
we  did  in  our  mines  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1907.  It  has 
been  closed  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  physical  condition^; 
in  the  way  in  which  this  substance  could  be  gotten  out? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Not  a  bit  on  earth. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  more  labor  required;  did  it  cost 
more  to  get  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  was  not  the  trouble.  The  trouble  was  that  we 
could  not  sell  it.    For  your  information,  I  will  state 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question  right  at 
that  point.  I  want  to  know  whether,  prior  to  November,  1907,  the 
mines  were  going  along  fairly  well  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  thought  we  were  doing  finely. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  from  the  government  reports,  begin- 
ning with  1894,  that  this  unmanufactured  barytes,  including  barytes 
earm 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  barjrtes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  the  price  varied  from  $2.19 
to  $7.04,  $3.25,  $7.61,  $3.35,  $1.96,  $1.60,  $3.90,  $2.61,  $3.80,  $4.34, 
$8.49,  $3.92,  $4.58,  and  $3.58.  During  that  entire  period  from  1894 
down  to  1907,  comparing  year  b^  year  the  importing  price  of  that 
article,  how  do  you  explain  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  JDo  you  mean  the  fluctuation  of  prices? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  difficulty  more  with  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness and  the  suspension  of  building  operations  than  from  the  lack  of 
protection? 

Mr,  Rhodes.  That  was  a  contributory  cause;  it  contributed  to  it. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  that  condition  of  things  contributed 
to  our  present  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  on  the  foreign  articles  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  the  price. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  American 
industries,  I  assume  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more  they  import  the  longer 
will  be  our  wait  before  a  resumption  of  operation.  We  carried  Mis- 
souri for  Taft  on  that  theory  in  the  last  election. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  It  takes  more  labor  to  mine  a  ton  of  this  material 
than  of  coal,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  much  more  cheaply 
mined,  for  the  reason  that  barytes  is  found  free  in  the  clay,  and  it  is 
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deposited  from  the  grass  roots  down  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  feet 
Now,  the  fact  of  the  business  is,  this  process  of  mining  is  the  cheapest 
process  in  the  world  that  I  have  ever  heard  anything  about,  because 
the  only  capital  invested,  so  far  as  the  mine  is  concerned,  is  that  for 
the  purchase  of  the  pick  and  shovel ;  and  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  article  we  have  never  been  able  to  mine  it  to  any  considerable 
depth.  In  our  mines  in  Washington  County  we  seldom  dig  it  out 
as  deep  as  15  feet.  For  instance,  two  men  will  go  out  in  the  mine  with 
pick  and  shovel  and  sink  a  shaft  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  deep.  They  do 
Dot  even  find  it  suflSciently  profitable  to  buy  a  windlass  and  rope  and 
tab  and  put  it  in  the  shart. 

The  Chaibiian.  Do  you  manufacture  it  there  at  the  mines,  or  at 
one  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  have  three  plants  in  Missouri,  one  of  which  is  at 
Mineral  Point,  which  is  4  miles  from  my  plant,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  barytes  nroducing  district  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  two  plants  in  ot.  Louis. 

The  (jHAiRifAN.  What  proportion  of  the  product  in  Missouri  do 
you  mfinufacture  in  that  State,  of  that  mined? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  duty  of  $5  that  you  advocate 
would  be  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  got  along  fine  up 
to  last  November,  and  even  prior  to  that  time,  upon  the  duty  as  it  now 
stands. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  year  1907.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  for  all  the  days,  that  came  and  went  during 
the  years  prior  to  1907  we  had  gotten  along  fine,  because  I  understana 
from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry  that  we  have  had  our 
periods  of  depressed  activity,  just  as  any  other  industry  in  the  com- 
mercial world  has  had.  We  have  prospered  and  suffered  at  intervals. 
But  1907  was  the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  our  business,  and 
that  is  an  index  to  the  great  production  of  the  article,  in  1907,  when 
in  that  year  we  produced  89,000  tons.  The  greatest  annual  produc- 
tion prior  to  that  time  that  had  been  known  was  only  68,000  tons. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AATiere  is  your  market  for  barytes;  in  the  East  or 
the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  With* respect  to  the  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

ilr.  Rhodes.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  represent, 
as  I  say,  the  miner,  who  sells  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  a  large  consumption  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  think  there  is  a  fair  percentage  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  is  your  production  there  under  any  disad- 
vantage on  account  of  freight  rates  in  supplying  the  production  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley? 

Air.  Rhodes.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  there  is  not. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Since  last  November  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  it? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  could  not  sell  it  to  the  manufacturers^  and  I 
assume  that  they  could  not  sell  it.  They  said  that  they  had  had  their 
orders  canceled. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  No  demand? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  But  yet  it  was  being  imported. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Certainly.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  this,  that  when 
I  speak  of  the  plauts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barium  products, 
I  mean  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  that  business.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  using  barytes  all  the  time,  just  as  is  the  ^ntleman 
who  preceded  me.  I  take  it  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  paints.  He 
stated  that  he  used  a  large  quantity  of  barytes.  I  was  happy  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  used  the  American  product  onl)^,  but  I  take  it  there 
are  those  in  the  country  who  are  using  the  foreim  product,  and  we 
want  to  supply  them,  too.  Ours  is  the  finest  product  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  It  carries  the  highest  percentage  of  barium,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  element,  and  it  contains  less  iron  and  less  magnesia,  and 
less  of  the  substances  which  render  it  difficult  to  treat. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tions of  the  unmanufactured  barytes  was  6,000  tons  in  1906  and 
12,000  tons  in  1907? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  My  figures  represent  the  total  of  both  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  that,  in  other  words,  the  importations  doubled 
from  1906  to  1907? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  the  manufactures  more  than  doubled,  nearly  three 
times  as  great,  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  and  I  will  state  this,  that  I  have  read  venr  care- 
fully these  bulletins  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  ana  I  see 
the  suggestion  oflFered  that  if  this  industry  was  properly  protected  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers that  the  whole  country  produces  or  has  ever  seen.  For  instance, 
take  the  manufacture  of  the  salts,  the  precipitated  articles;  they  are 
not  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  is  this  product  worth  per  ton  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  sell  ours  at  $5  a  ton.  We  pay  the  miner  $3.  We 
pay  70  cents  a  ton  for  hauling,  10  cents  a  ton  for  loading,  and  10 
cents  a  ton  for  weighing,  so  that  we  get  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton  royalty 
for  the  Material.  That  represented  the  price  for  which  we  sold  the 
article  when  everything  was  at  high  water,  the  high  tide,  so  far  as 
prices  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  out  of  that  you  made  a  royalty  of  a  dollar 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  could  not  get  more  than  90  cents  a  ton  royalty  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVliy  should  the  royalty  be  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  ordinary  royalty  on  coal  or  iron  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  simply  a  dirt  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
is  it  not  ?     That  is  all  the  product  is  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  possible  to  use  steam  shovels  in  handling 
it,  the  same  as  in  the  handling  of  ores  ? 

Mr.  Shodes.  There  are  those  who  come  to  our  country  from  the 
East  with  that  idea  in  their  minds,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  practicable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  ought  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  l£)w  is  it  mined  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  By  the  same  process,  and  they  mine  it  more  cheaply, 
because  of  the  cheaper  wage  of  labor,  and  because  also  of  their  fine 
system  of  water  transportation.  And,  I  will  add,  in  connection  with 
what  I  have  said  regarding  the  cost  to  the  importer,  that  it  is  brought 
over  here  largely  as  ballast,  and  for  that  reason  it  assists  them  mate- 
rially in  dumping  it  on  the  American  market  at  the  low  pwce. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  in  sacks  or  barrels? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  see  in  the  Trade  Journal  it  is  reported  as  having 
been  brought  in  bags  and  casks. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Will  you  give  a  list  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States 
in  the  order  of  their  output,  Missouri  first? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  can  not;  but  I  think  that  information  is  available 
from  the  Geolorical  Survey,  because  we  are  all  required  at  the  close 
of  each  year  to  nil  out  a  blank  showing  how  much  we  have  produced 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  fiouTELL.  Can  you  give  the  location  of  the  other  mines  in  their 
order  where  baiytes  is  mined? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  Missouri  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
barytes  produced  in  the  United  States, 

Mr,  Boutell.  Where  are  the  other  mines  located? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  other  mines  are  located  in  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia— about  which  I  presume  Mr.  Gaines  knows  something 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr,  Rhodes.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Where  are  the  North  Carolina  mines  located? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Has  there  ever  been  any  combination  on  the  part  of 
these  miners  to  fix  a  uniform  price  for  the  ore  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Absolutely  none,  Mr.  Boutell,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  been  crushed  to  the  earth  all  these  years.  We  have  never 
had  enough  enthusiasm  to  get  into  such  a  condition  of  activity  as  to 
consider  that  phase  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  tell,  Mr.  Rhodes,  what  the  price  of  lead 
zinc  ore  is  at  the  mines  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  can  not.    I  have  no  connection  with  the  zinc  busi- 


Mr.  Boutell.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  knew. 

ilr.  Rhodes.  No;  I  do  not.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  for  the  reason  that  the  process  of  mining^  is 
different.    We  have  an  independent  system  of  mining  in  the  mining 
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of  (barytes.  There  they  own  their  own  properties,  erect  their  own 
plants,  and  conduct  the  business  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  made  $5,  what  effect  would  ttiat 
have  upon  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Khodes.  It  would  be  about  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  an  in- 
finitesimal matter. 

<Mr.  Ranexell.  How  would  that  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  benefit  us  in  the  sum  total,  so  far  as  our 
ability  to  furnish  the  raw  material  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  it  did  not  raise  the  price,  how  would  it  affect  it? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  open  the  door  to  the  sale  of  all  we  have  on 
hand. 

iMr.  LoNOWORTH.  How  about  the  future  supply?    Is  it  unlimited? 

^  Mr.  Rhodes.  Unlimited,  we  think.    I  hope  I  may  have  the  atten- 

tixm  of  the  committee  at  this  point  to  my  response  in  answer  to  the 

?ue6tion  just  asked  by  Mr.  Longworth.  I  was  asked  in  regard  to  the 
uture  supplv,  and  it  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  These  bar^rtes 
have  always  been  so  cheap  that  the  area  over  which  it  has  been  mined 
is  a  little  narrow  strip  of  countrv  up  and  down  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad ;  in  other  words^  it  has  been  so  cheap  that  we  could  not  go 
back  10  or  15  miles  to  mine  it  with  any  degree  of  success  whatever. 
I  can  show  you  virgin  fields  of  the  finest  quality  of  barytes  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  untouched  and  undisturbed,  20  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, in  our  county.  And  I,  in  endeavoring  to  mine  for  lead,  had  a 
shaft  sunk  last  year,  and  all  the  way  down,  25  to  30  feet,  we  con- 
tinued to  find  a  splendid  deposit  of  barytes,  but  we  did  not  mine  it, 
and  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  As  I  say,  the  miner  will  simply  dig  a 
little  hole  down  as  deep  as  the  height  of  his  head,  and  get  out  what 
he  can  by  the  use  of  the  pick  and  shovel,  then  come  up  on  top  and  go 
down  again,  like  a  wolf. 

I  am  so  interested  in  this  matter  that  I  hope  that  this  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  which  we  all  look  forward  with  such  a  degree  of 
interest  and  so  much  hope,  may  not  come  and  go  without  this  com- 
mittee going  into  this  barytes  proposition  and  endeavoring  to  give  us 
an  equitable  measure  of  protection  along  with  the  other  industries 
of  this  great  country,  because  our  industry,  as  sure  as  I  stand  before 
you,  is  languishing  and  dying  to-day,  and  we  believe,  partly  at  least, 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  proper  protection. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Evans's  name  has  been  called,  Mr.  Rhodes;  it 
is  upon  the  same  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  M.  EVANS,  SECEETAE7  OF  THE  CAEOLINA 
BAEYTES  COMPANY,  OF  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  gentleman  who  has 
preceded  me  has  given  you  a  concise  idea  of  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Missouri  mines,  where  the  deposits  of  this  material  are  practically 
on  the  surface.  In  the  Appalachian  Range  in  the  United  States  there 
are  entirely  different  classes,  geologically,  of  this  material,  occuring 
in  fissure  veins  and  mined  in  deep  mining.  The  costs  therefore  are 
apt  to  be  different.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  little  bit  cheaper  to 
produce  in  the  Appalachian  Range  under  the  best  conditions  than  it 
IS  under  the  best  conditions  in  the  Missouri  fields. 
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The  bill  which  Mr.  Rhodes  introduced  a  year  ago,  which  called  for 
a  $5  a  ton  duty  on  crude  barytes,  was  a  wise  measure,  for  this  reason : 
The  freight  n^  from  St.  Louis  to  the  markets  which  consume  barium 
is  $4.60  per  ton,  net.  The  freight  rate  from  the  Appalachian  range 
where  barytes  is  produced  will  average  from  $5  down  to  $3.50.  The 
crude  barium  marketed  in  New  York  has  been  for  the  past  year,  and 
indeed  in  1907  and  1906  as  well,  a  matter  of  $6  to  $6.80  a  ton.  Mr. 
Bhodes  has  explained  the  cost  of  production  in  Missouri  as  $5  a  ton, 
including  royalty.  His  freight  rate  is  $4.60  a  ton,  which  makes  it 
$9.80  a  ton  to  him  shipped  f.  o.  b.  to  New  York,  where  the  largest 
tonnage  of  crude  barium  is  consumed. 

It  is  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  Gtermans  have  been  sup- 
plying by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  this  material.  Some  barium  is 
mined  in  the  Tennessee  district  of  the  Appalachian  range,  and  is 
brooght  to  New  York  by  a  chemical  house  which  owns  its  own  de- 
posits in  Tennessee.  I  believe  they  are  the  only  shippers  of  crude 
barium  to  commercial  houses  of  the  East.  In  Madison  County,  N.  C., 
in  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  two  failures  in  the  industry. 
In  the  industry  in  the  Appalachian  range  in  the  last  five  years  there 
have  been  four  failures  or  suspensions,  and  there  is  one  other  that 
appears  to  be  in  doubt  at  this  minute.  The  company  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  started  five  years  ago  with  the  best  technical  staff,  and  in  that 
time  it  has  paid  an  average  of  2  per  cent  a  year  in  dividends.  Had 
it  been  hungry  for  dividends,  it,  too,  would  have  had  to  stop. 

Wages  in  the  industry  in  western  North  Carolina  have  increased 
in  the  last  five  years.  I  speak  now  with  reference  to  my  own  com- 
pany. The  wages  have  increased  from  the  average  of  75  cents  and 
$1  a  day  to  an  average  of  $1.25  a  day  to  $3.50  a  day.  Instead  of 
living  in  log  huts,  the  people  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  our  mill 
now  have  decent  homes  to  live  in.  Instead  of  two  months'  school 
we  have  six  months'  school,  and  the  general  manager  of  our  company 
is  practically  a  member  of  the  school  board  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  county  committee.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JPou.  Mr.  Evans,  how  many  laborers  do  all  of  these  mines  in 
Madison  County  employ  when  they  are  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Evans,  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  that  up,  although  I  am 
unable  to  giye  you  the  precise  figure.  We  have  in  the  past  year  been 
operating  only  one  mine,  and  we  emplo}'^  98  men  to-day.  That,  how- 
ever, includes  25  men  who  are  operating  in  our  own  mill.  We  mine 
and  run  the  mill  ourselves,  practically. 

Mr.  Pott.  Of  what  extent  is  this  deposit  in  North  Carolina.  Is 
there  a  great  deal  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  A  very  great  deal  of  it.  I  happen  to  know  of  it  within 
a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  point  where  we  are  mining.  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  no  less  than  30  different  veins  which  are  apparent 
on  the  surface  within  a  radius  of  less  than  30  miles  of  our  point. 
And,  by  the  way,  these  deposits  extend  down  into  north  Alabama  and 
north  Georgia  and  into  Tennessee.  In  Tennessee  and  in  north 
Georgia  and  in  Alabama  the  deposits  are  numerous.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the  geology  of  this  thing 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Evans,  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  this 
barjrtes  at  the  mine? 
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Mr.  Evans.  It  costs  us,  net,  on  the  basis  of  10,000  tons  a  year,  $3 
a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
on  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is,  without  interest  on  the  money,  or  without 
royalty  in  case  the  land  is  leased  and  not  owned  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  should  be  on  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  With  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on  crude  ore,  the  market  in 
New  York  for  crude  barium  would  be  open  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  duty  of  170  per  cent  on  an  article 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  with  no  other  labor  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  very  considerable  labor  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  cost  than  labor  attached  to  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  there  is  another  cost.  It  has  to  be  put  through  a 
bleaching  chemical  process  in  order  to  take  out  of  it  the  iron  con- 
tamination. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  this  duty  on  unmanufac- 
tured barytes  taken  out  of  the  earth,  without  any  bleaching  process, 
or  grinding,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Evans.  Manufactured  and  crude  barium  differ  in  this:  The 
one  is  in  coarse  form 

The  Chairman.  Please  commence  all  over  again.  You  do  not  seem 
to  have  understood  me.  I  want  to  know  what  it  costs  to  produce 
this  at  the  mine. 

Mr.  Evans.  Three  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  170  per  cent. 

^  Mr.  Evans.  Yes.     You  will  understand,  please,  that  crude  ore 
right  from  the  mine  is  never  sold.    It  is  sold  in  a  bleached  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  imported  in  a  bleached  condition? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  reports  show  it  is  imported,  without  any 
process  of  manufacture,  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  call  bleached  barytes  immanuf actured  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  If  it  is  not  ground ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  he  may  call  it,  the  importing  officers  do 
not  consider  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Pou.  Some  of  us  might  be  disposed  to  help  you  get  a  square 
deal  in  this  thing  if  you  people  are  languishing  in  this  industry.  I 
would  like  to  haA^e  your  idea  of  what  would  be  a  reasonable  and 
proper  protection. 

Mr.  Evans.  Say  the  market  in  New  York  is  $6.50,  plus  the  duty 
at  $5  a  ton;  take  our  net  cost,  without  royalty,  of  $3  and  add  50 
cents  a  ton  for  royalty,  as  prevails  down  there;  then  add  the  $3.50 
or  $4.50  freight  to  that,  and  you  will  have  a  price  of  $8,  without 
profit  to  us. 

Mr.  Pou,  Would  the  rate  of  $5  a  ton  as  a  practical  proposition 
amount  to  shutting  out  all  competition  with  your  people  from 
abroad?    Would  not  that  be  practically  prohibitory? 
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Mr.  Evans.  It  would  be  for  certain  classes  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try. But  you  must  remember  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  combina- 
tion in  this  business.    There  is  the  strongest  kind  of  competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  condition  continued?  How 
long  is  it  since  you  have  made  a  profit  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  a  good  many  people  in  the  industry  made  a  good 
profit  in  1907.  In  1906  and  1906  and  1904  nobody  made  more  than 
a  legitimate  manufacturer's  profit,  and  in  that  time  they  did  no  busi- 
ness in  crude  barium. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  that  time  the  duty  was  76  cents  a  ton. 

Mr,  Evans,  Yes;  but  they  did  no  business  in  the  crude  material. 
The  profits  that  have  been  made  out  of  this  industry  have  been  made 
out  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  grant  that  the  duty  was  there? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Dalzeli..  That  is,  $5.25  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  the  ground  material  is  $5.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  together  with  75  cents  duty  on  the 
crude,  was  sufficient  to  give  you  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  year  1907  did  yield  a  fair  profit  in  the  manu- 
factured goods  under  the  $5.25  duty.  The  Germans  are  pleased  to 
sell,  and  do  sell,  manufactured  barytes  in  New  York  at  from  $16  to 
$20  a  ton,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  material.  They  pay 
that  $5.26  a  ton  duty  and  apparently  make  money,  for  they  continue 
to  do  that 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  freights. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  conditions  as  to  freights  are  what?  Have 
the  freight  charges  increased  any  during  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  charges  changed  at  all  relatively  during 
the  last  six  or  eight  or  ten  years  on  the  general  product  and  on  your 
product  to  get  it  to  market? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  conditions  have  been  generally  about  the  same 
since  1897,  when  the  tariff  went  into  effect. 

The  Chaairman.  Why  is  it  that  you  got  along  with  a  duty  of  75 
cents  a  ton  all  along,  and  now  you  want  a  duty  of  $5  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  do  not  get  along  in  the  crude  barium  business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not  do  it,  because  you  manufac- 
ture it  and  send  it  off.    Is  there  any  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  considerable  waste?  What  proportion 
of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Never  more  than  10  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  factories  there  sufficient  to  manufacture 
your  product? 

Mr.  Evans.  For  manufactured  barytes  I  should  say  there  is  oppor- 
tunity  

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  market  with  your 
crude  products? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When? 
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Mr.  Evans.  I  have  been  trying  to  break  into  the  market  for  five 
years,  and  have  never  sold  more  than  one  carload,  and  I  had  to 
give  that  away. 

The  Chairman,  Where  did  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  At  Newport,  Del. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  their  raw  material? 

Mr.  Evans.  From  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  to  sell  your  crude  products 
there? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  and  if  you  give  it  to  me  you  will  also  give  it  to 
three  other  people  in  the  Appalachian  Han^. 

The  Chairbcan.  If  you  get  a  profit  on  it,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
do  not  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  manufacture  and  selL 

Mr.  Pou.  Wages  have  gone  up  very  materially,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  gone  up  in  the  last  year,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  but  they  have  not  gone  down. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  gone  up  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  The  question  I  am  more  interested  in  is 
whether  you  gentlemen  wish  to  indulge  the  American  manufacturer 
in  the  priyilege  of  doing  this  business  or  whether  you  wish  to  hand 
it  to  the  Grermans.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  of  course,  and  we 
do  not  presume  to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  say  we  would 
like  to  have  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  this  produced — like  Mr.  Rhodes  described 
it,  digging  it  out  of  the  ground?     I  mean  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  North  Carolina  the  method  differs  absolutely.  We 
have  there  fissure  veins.  We  have  a  mountain  side,  for  instance,  and 
we  will  get  a  vein  going  into  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  45°.  We 
will  sink  a  shaft  on  that  perhaps  400  or  600  feet  deep.  At  appro- 
priate levels  we  will  drive  off  tunnels  and  drift,  and  we  will  block 
out  our  ore  and  in  due  time  commence  to  extract  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mine  it  as  you  do  coal  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Exactlj\ 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  you  raise  that  material  out  of  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  With  a  steam  hoister. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  pay  the  miner  per  ton? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  do  not  pay  him  by  the  ton.  We  pay  him  by  the 
day;  $1.26  for  the  ordinary  shoveler;  the  driller,  the  man  who  han- 
dles a  compressed-air  drill,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  can  a  man  raise  in  a  day?  How 
much  of  ore? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  will  have  to  speak  collectively,  sir.  I  will  say  that 
50  men  in  a  well-developed  mine,  connected  with  the  raising  alone, 
ought  to  raise  30  tons  a  day  But  that  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  an- 
swer, because  no  two  mines  ever  were  alike.  It  depends  on  the  con- 
dition in  anj^  one  mine — the  richness  of  it,  the  breadth  of  the  vein,  and 
the  amount  of  waste  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  average  of  mines 
that  come  under  your  experience. 
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Mr.  EvANB.  I  am  giving  you  there  my  answer  as  based  on  the  best 
mine  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  miner,  then,  will  raise  something  over  a 
half  a  ton  on  the  average? 
Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  drying  this  out?    I  believe 
you  said  a  while  ago  jou  had  to  bleach  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  The  material,  you  understand,  gentlemen,  is 
hauled  from  a  mine  to  a  mill.  There  it  is  first  washed  with  water. 
After  that  it  is  crushed  and  broken  up  into  pebble  or  pea  size. 
Thereui)on  it  is  subjected  to  a  treatment  of  acid,  to  relieve  it  of  con- 
tamination, consisting  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  as  well 
as  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  oxides  of  lime. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Tnat  you  call  bleaching? 
Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  cost  per  ton? 
Mr.  Evans.  Depending  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ore ;  from  $1 
to  $3  a  ton. 
Mr.  Underwood.  From  $1  to  $3  a  ton  to  bleach  it? 
Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  for  what  do  you  sell  your  bleached  ore, 
f.  o.  b.  mine,  in  your  neighborhood? 

Mr,  Evans.  Depending  entirely  upon  market  conditions 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  say,  before  the  depression  came  in  1907. 
Mr.  Evans.  Well,  in  1907  the  average  price  f .  o.  b.  mine  was  $12 
a  ton. 
Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  cost  of  $2.50  a  ton,  then,  for  mining,  an 

average  of 

Mr.  Evans.  I  believe  we  said  $3  for  mining.  You  are  asking  me 
qnestions  as  to  what  one  can  do,  and  I  have  been  telling  you.  But  it 
SDOuld  be  remembered  that  a  man  can  not  operate  without  other 
men,  and  when  I  said  the  cost  of  mining  was  $8  a  ton  at  our  mine 
that  is  what  I  meant,  and  when  I  said  50  men  could  raise  80  tons  a 
day  that  was  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  the  steam  men  and  miners  and  your 
office  force? 

Mr.  Evans.  No;  that  is  another  thing.    That  goes  into  the  mill 
end  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Underwood.  The  office  force  is  figured  into  the  bleaching? 
Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir ;  that  is  administration,  the  office  force. 
Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  your  mining  is  $3  and  your  bleaching 
is  from  $1  to  $3.    What  is  the  average? 
Mr.  Evans.  Say  $1.75. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  office  force? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  bleaching.    Then  there  is  another  charge  in 
the  mill  for  grinding,  packing,  weighing,  and  loading. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Evans.  Speaking  at  a  hazard  and  with  the  reservation  that  if 
T  am  wrong  I  would  like  to  correct  myself,  it  takes  $2.50  a  ton  to  load 
it  in  the  car  in  addition  to  the  charges  you  have  there. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges? 
Mr.  Evans.  What  have  you  there? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  for  mining  and  $1.75  for  bleaching, 
and  the  last  charge  you  gave  me  was  $2.50  for  grinding  and  loading, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  your  administrative  charges, 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  left  out  something,  for  I  know  the  administra- 
tion charge  is  only  $1.50.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  tells  me  he  has  those  figures.    What  I  would  like  to  say 

Mr,  Underwood.  The  condition  of  the  mines  in  Missouri  is  very 
much  different  from  yours;  the  cost  of  mining  there  is  very  much 
less  than  yours? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.*  Rhodes.  The  process  of  milling,  I  assume,  is  very  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  product,  it  is  fair  to  say,  f.  o.  b.  cars  will  cost, 
with  the  selling  expenses  and  administration,  a  matter  of  $11.26  a  ton, 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  items  you  cave  me  here  only  figure  $8.75,  in- 
cluding $1.60  for  administration.  Where  do  you  get  m  the  balance 
to  run  it  up  to  $11.26  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  other  mines  that  you  hap- 

Sen  to  be  operating,  which  costs  you  more  money  to  mine  from.  It 
epends  on  the  amount  of  prospecting  you  are  doing  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  mining  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  putting  in  there  developments  and  ex- 
periments. 

Mr.  Evans.  Those,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  are  legitimate 
charges  on  the  mining  products;  otherwise  the  industry  would  neces- 
sarily die.  As  a  miner,  you  understand  no  man  is  justified  in  running 
a  mine  and  extracting  from  it  and  doing  nothing  but  extracting.  It 
he  does  not  keep  ahead  of  his  extraction  with  his  development  work 
he  is  an  injudicious  person,  to  say  the  least;  and  if  he  does  not  charge 
up  that  development  to  his  tons  of  product  he  is  not  a  conservative 
business  man. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  file  with  the  committee  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  since  the  hard  times  struck  you  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  sir ;  I  have  not  fired  a  man. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  not  discharged  anybody. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  know  you  have  not,  but 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  a  plant  next  to  me  that  has  been  entirely  shut 
down  since  the  panic  struck  us.  They  employed  about  36  men. 
There  is  a  plant  in  Knoxville  that  went  down  in  1906.  I  should  say 
they  employed  about  60  men  around  that  plant;  and  in  addition  to 
that,  whatever  employment  the  miners  have  incidentally  to  furnish- 
ing them  with  ore,  necessarily  they  were  out.  There  is  a  plant  70 
miles  north  of  us  that  is  dead.    They  probably  employed  60  men. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  real  difficulty  this  industry  is  laboring  under 
is  the  same  proposition  that  affects  most  of  the  heavy  products  like 
coal,  iron,  and  barjrtes,  and  that  is  the  freight  rate  eats  you  up  and 
prevents  you  from  going  into  the  market  with  the  other  fellow,  and 
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the  fact  that  the  foreign  producer,  who  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
located  on  the  seashore,  can  reach  our  seaboard  more  cheaply  than  you 
can  do  it  with  that  freight  rate ;  which  means  that  the  manufacturer, 
in  order  to  manufacture  his  product  within  a  reasonable  amount  oi 
expense,  must  come  to  your  mines. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  have  struck  the  thing  on  the  head.  The  foreign 
producer  of  barytes  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  located  close  to  the 
tide  water.  He  brings  his  product  here  in  ships,  and  brings  it  over 
as  ballast. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  If  we  put  a  tax  on  the  raw  material  at  the  mine 
to  pay  the  freight  to  the  seaboard,  we  would  put  an  enormous  cost 
on  the  consumer  at  the  seaboard  when  you  are  shipping  such  heavy 
material  as  coal  and  iron  and  barytes. 

Mr.  EvAKS.  I  will  tell  you  that  $5  a  ton  is  practically  equivalent  to 
our  freight.  Suppose  a  Mr.  Nova  Scotian,  for  instance,  or  a  Mr. 
German  wants  to  ship  crude  ore  here  and  pay  the  tariff.  He  can  do 
so.  The  product  will  go  up  in  price  a  matter  of  $2.60  a  ton.  I 
speak  on  the  authority  of  one  of  them,  who  so  told  me.  Therefore, 
if  that  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  it  is,  the  price  of  that  commodity 
in  this  country  would  not  advance  more  than  $2.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  trying  to  extend  the  zone  of  your  nat- 
ural freight  rate  by  a  tariff  wall  that  will  let  you  go  further  than  you 
ordinarily  could  go. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  assume  that  our  natural  zone  extends  in  the  United 
States  to  those  points  which  consume  the  materials  which  we  mine. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware  and  Baltimore  are  proper  markets  for  both  the  Appa- 
lachian and  Missouri  miners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  case  of  heavy  materials, 
where  the  freight  rates  amount  to  so  much  more  than  with  the  other 
materials,  the  solution  of  that  problem  is  for  the  manufacturing 
plant  to  come  to  the  raw  material  and  solve  the  freight  problem  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  but  the  pressure  of  freight  on  finished  products 
then  becomes  so  onerous  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemicals 
can  import  and  pay  the  duty,  and  triumph. 

Mr  Undehwood.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  that?  Is  not  the  cost 
in  proportion  to  every  finished  product  very  much  less  than  the  cost 
on  this  raw  material?  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  finished  product 
made  of  barytes  and  shipped  it  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York 
would  not  the  value  of  that  product  be  very  materially  lower  than 
it  is  with  respect  to  the  value  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  Take  a  chemical  manufacturer;  as  a  rule 
he  makes  dozens  of  chemical  combinations — acids,  and  alkalies,  and 
so  on.  Barium,  for  instance,  he  buys,  and  makes  barium  chlorine 
and  chloride,  and  so  on.  Those  are  the  small  concerns  connected 
with  the  things  he  makes.  He  does  that  because  he  has  cheap  muri- 
atic acid  and  cheap  sulphuric  acid.  Let  him  come  down  to  our 
mines  for  the  raw  materials  for  his  plant,  and  he  would  have  to  pay 
freight  that  would  put  him  out  of  his  business.  Those  gentlemen 
are  where  they  are  because  they  have  to  be,  and  the  (][uestion  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  furnish  them  with  one  of 
the  raw  materials  or  whether  we  had  better  encourage  the  Germans 
and  the  Nova  Scotians  in  furnishing  them. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  according  to  your  contention, 
you  can  not  assemble  all  the  raw  materials  there  in  North  Carolina, 
and  you  have  to  carry  a  portion  a  long  distance  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  raw  material  is  the  least  portion. 

Mr.  Dalzelx,.  This  bleaching  process,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  some  of  the  elements? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  they  waste,  or  do  they  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Evans.  They  are  waste. 

Mr.  DALZEiiL.  They  do  not  amount  to  anything  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  No  ;  except  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  a 

Sroposition  that  we  hope  to  develop,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
eveloped,  however.    One  gentleman  in  the  Appalachian  Kange  is 
doing  that  and  is  trying  to  get  a  revenue  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  valuable  by-product  resulting  from  the 
bleaching  process? 
Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

STATEDiENT  OF  ME.  CHABLES  J.  STAPLES,  OF  BITFFALO,  N.  T., 
EEPEESENTINO  INVESTOES  IN  BAB7TES  LANDS. 

Mr.  Staples.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
interests  are  entirely  those  of  investments  in  barytes  land  and  the 
digging  crude  barytes.  I  know  from  such  view  point,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  no  money  has  been  made  in  barytes  land  as  an 
investment,  and  the  problem  I  have  is,  I  fancy,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  your  problem.  I  know  just  what  the  trouble  is  in  tiiat 
connection.  I  have  done  the  best  I  (^uld  to  see  what  tli6  fault  is  with 
this  barium  business,  and  offhand  it  would  appear  that  profits  should 
be  made  from  the  digging  of  barytes.  The  land  is  not  expensive 
land,  and  the  price  oi  the  finished  product,  or  even  of  the  crude 
barytes,  is  such  that  one  would  figure  a  margin  of  profit.  From  expe- 
rience we  have  found  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  have,  in  the 
most  practical  manner  known,  been  attempting  to  dig  this  barytes 
and  to  sell  it.  I  failed,  after  carefully  seeking  the  experience  of 
others,  to  find  a  single  case  where  people  have  invested  money  in 
barytes  land  and  been  able  to  get  back  anything  like  the  legal  interest 
on  their  money. 

Now,  at  first  I  thought  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  people  who 
bought  the  crude  barytes  from  us,  and  I  have  a  few  facts  here  which 
I  wul  be  glad  to  submit  for  all  they  are  worth.  I  have  tried  to  sub- 
stantiate them,  and  I  find  that  that  is  not  the  case,  that  the  predica- 
ment of  the  manufacturers  of  barytes  is  similar  to  our  own. 

First,  as  to  the  experience  of  practical  companies,  this  is  what  they 
have  done:  I  have  gone  back  over  a  few  years^  and,  from  the  com- 
panies which  I  have  been  able  to  know  somethmg  about,  I  find  this 
experience.  I  have  been  able  to  get  some  of  the  facts  with  reference 
to  13  companies — an  unlucky  number — and  I  find  that  of  those  com- 
panies which  were  in  business,  say,  since  or  about  the  time  of  1897, 
six  have  become  defunct,  the  failure  in  each  case  being  the  reason, 
going  through  the  hands  of  receivers  usually.  I  find  also  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  about  seven  companies  manufacturing  barytes. 
The  best  reports  I  can  get  from  those  people  are  to  this  effect,  that 
out  of  those  seven  companies  now  doing  business  none  have  been  able 
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to  earn  a  dividend  greater  than  2  per  cent.  I  find  an  instance  where 
one  company  earned  a  dividend  oi  2  per  cent  on  one  occasion,  and  of 
diose  other  companies,  the  other  six,  I  find  that  no  dividend  had  ever 
been  declared  in  their  history,  nor  earned,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  six,  which  in  a  history  of  twenty  years  declared  one  dividend. 
Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  considered  before  your  com- 
mittee for  a  long  time.  I  did  not  know  definitely  how  well  it  was 
considered  until  to-day,  when  I  went  and  examined  the  record  of 
hearings  previous  to  this  time  on  this  subject  of  barytes,  and  I  found 
that  in  1897  Mr.  Dingee  made  a  very  prophetic  statement  before  your 
committee  when  the  tariff  on  barytes  was  being  discussed.    He  said : 

Unless  we  have  a  higher  tariff  than  now  in  effect  we  shall  have  to  go  out  of 
business  entirely — the  last  three  years  having  demonstrated,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  our  utter  inability  under  the  existing  tariff  to  maintain  our 
business. 

Now,  that  Mr.  Dingee,  with  his  firm,  who  I  find  had  appeared  also 
in  1903,  trying  to  get  protection  for  this  industry — this  firm  which 
he  was  trying  to  protect  at  that  time  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  present  conditions  go  out  of  business  in  April,  1902,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  not  compete.  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  too, 
that  the  only  other  set  of  men  affected  outside  the  manufacturer  and 
the  people  who  own  the  land  and  are  trying  to  make  the  interest 
money  out  of  them,  and  the  laborers — ^and  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
see  what  they  make — the  experience  of  people  whom  I  have  talked 
with  is  not  as  good  as  that  expressed  a  few  moments  ago.  The  best 
conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  that,  taking  the  season  in  and  out,  a  man 
^i^giwg  barytes  can  not  average  better  than  a  ton  in  three  days.  If 
this  be  so,  .from  the  prices  paid  you  will  see  that  the  wages  paid  to 
the  miners  will  be  somewhere  between  40  cents  and  $1. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  territory  is  your  experience  in? 

Mr.  Staples.  My  personal  experience  is  entirely  in  Missouri. 

Now,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  when  labor  is  paid  40  cents — and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  in  several  instances  it  is  much  less ;  in  fact  I 
found  this,  last  week,  in  examining  conditions,  that  no  wages  at  all 
having  been  earned,  the  companies  who  have  tried  to  hold  the  labor- 
ers are  at  a  loss  and  have  been  giving  groceries  in  lieu  of  cash,  and 
so  on,  and  with  this  result,  that  the  mines  themselves,  with  the  natural 
resources  which  we  have — which  would  be  admitted  to  be  valuable 
hy  any  fair  man  who  has  looked  into  the  subject — these  resources  are 
being  handled  in  a  very  crude  manner.  The  labor  is  not  efficient ;  the 
labor  is  not  properly  paid.  We  want  to  pay  the  laborers  more  in 
order  to  get  efficient  service.    We  have  got  to  pay  them  more. 

And,  to  answer  a  question  one  of  your  committee  asked  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  of  one  of  the  men  as  to  this  labor,  whether  they  were 
getting  any  more  or  less  now — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Payne — ^when  you 
get  a  man  working  for  40  cents  a  day  or  50  cents  a  day,  of  course 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  opportunity  to  get  another  kind  of 
work,  which  occasionally  comes,  they  will  leave  this  digging  of 
barytes  and  go  to  other  kinds  of  work. 

Another  question,  with  reference  to  the  cost,  and  the  use  of  various 
scoops,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  people  who  own 
these  properties  should  go  about  it  in  a  better  way.    Some  of  my 
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associates  have  lost  heavily.     You  can  not  mine  barytes  in  Missouri 
in  that  way.    It  is  scattered  over  too  large  a  section. 

Now,  I  have  heard  several  questions  asked,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  very  evident  to  me :  What  dutv  should  you  give  ?  What  ought 
we  to  have  in  order  to  protect  this  barytes  industry  ?  And  you  have 
been  asking  questions,  trying  to  get  figures,  so  as  to  come  to  that 
conclusion,  and  we  can  not  consistently  come  before  you  without 
having  some  facts  in  that  connection.  I  have  tried  to  verify  some 
few  figures,  but  it  is  difficult  to  verify  them  because  the  conditions, 
are  so  different  and  the  classes  of  people  who  have  been  employed  in 
this  industry  are  such  that  it  is  hard  to  give  definite  data  as  to  labor 
and  as  to  the  cost  of  material,  because  so  many  factors  come  in,  and 
this  is  what  I  found:  I  found,  with  reference  to  the  crude  barytes, 
first.  What  duty  ought  we  to  have  on  our  crude  barytes?  That  is  a 
question  of  mathematics,  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here  that  I 
have  without  suggesting  what  that  duty  should  be.  That  duty  should 
be  according  to  what  you  intend  to  do. 

Here  we  are  in  Missouri;  we  have  not  any  market  except  that 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  That  is  not  the  best  market.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  seaports.  We  believe  we  have  a  right  to  that.  We 
believe  that  the  benefit  to  the  transportation  companies  and  to  our- 
selves to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Germans  in  New  York 
is  a  thing  we  ought  to  have.  I  believe  that.  What  will  that  mean  ?  . 
My  figures  will  be  a  little  bit  different,  but  these  are  what  I  have :  The 
cost  of  crude  barytes,  on  a  fair  average,  delivered  onto  the  car  in  the 
territory  discussed  in  Missouri  is  $5.  The  freight  to  New  York  is 
$4.65,  and,  according  to  my  calculation,  that  makes  $9.65  delivered  in 
New  York  City.  That  price  is  a  starvation  price.  It  does  not  give 
a  profit,  a  proper  profit,  as  I  will  show  you,  to  the  labor  men.  It 
means  40  cents  or  50  cents  or  60  cents  a  day  to  these  families.  It  does 
not  give  a  profit  to  the  landowners  unless  you  call  a  royalty  a  profit, 
and  our  experience  has  been  thus  far  that  what  you  might  call  a 
royalty  is  squandered  in  finding  places  to  dig  for  barium. 

Now,  I  have  stated  that  this  is  a  starvation  price,  this  $5.  Let  me 
analyze  that  $5  for  you.  Say  that  we  allow,  as  a  fair  sum  for  the 
royalty,  $1  a  ton  on  the  tiff — that  is,  the  depreciation  of  these  re- 
sources, or  any  other  terms  you  use,  on  the  price  you.  pay  for  the 
leased  land. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  a  high  royalty — a  dollar  a  ton? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  never  leased  any  on  that  basis,  and  to  that 
extent  I  am  going  out  of  my  province  in  order  to  present  this  prob- 
lem in  a  broad  way  to  you  gentlemen.  I  arrived  at  that  as  a  fair 
average  from  this  fact  to  answer  that :  Last  week  I  inquired  of  sev- 
eral landowners  who  were  in  a  position  merely  to  hold  their  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  get  it  at  ruinous  prices,  what 
the  royalty  would  be  on  tiff,  and  one  of  them  said  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  know  about  barjrtes,  but  bituminous  coal 
I  do  know  something  about,  and  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  of  5  feet 
will  carry  about  5,000  tons  to  the  acre,  and  a  rovalty  of  10  cents  a  ton 
would  sell  that  land  at  $500  an  acre,  which  would  be  a  very  high  price 
in  the  South.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  your  figures  on  barytes 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  not  compared  it  with  coal,  but  I  would  say 
offhand,  without  analyzing  my  reasons  very  much,  that  coal  can  not 
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be  compared  with  barytes,  because  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  is 
found,  the  abundance  of  coal  in  a  pocket  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
the  expense  that  is  connected  with  doing  the  excavation  work  pre- 
paratory to  mining  coal,  and  so  on.  All  these,  I  think,  would  be  fac- 
tors in  determining  what  the  cost  of  the  royalty  on  that  coal  would 
be.  I  can  see,  if  you  have  a  block  of  continuous  structure  of  coal,  that 
8  cents  or  10  cents  would  be  a  fair  price ;  but  how  is  it  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated, like  barytes?  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  attempt  to  answer 
your  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  endeavor  is  to  get  information  along  that 
line.    At  present,  on  the  surface,  that  $1  royalty  seems  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  these  mining  companies  own  their  own 
mines? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  them  ? 

Mr.  SrAPLiES.  I  do  not  know.  * 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  the  greater  proportion  of  them? 

Mr.  Staples.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  beg  to  say 
that  all  of  them  in  Missouri;  there  is  no  manufacturer  who  owns 
the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  people  who  do  the  mining  and  sell  the 
manufactured  product.    What  proportion  of  them  own  their  mine? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  royalty  comes  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Staples.  It  is  for  the  depletion  of  their  lands  ordinarily.  My 
bafds  of  $1  is  merely  going  out  to  see  other  people,  to  see  what  they 
would  lease  for. 

•The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  pay  for  these  lands  when  they 
buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  should  say  $30. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons,  on  the  average,  do  they  take  out 
of  an  acre  of  land  ?     Have  you  figured  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  acres,  I  suppose,  would  produce  thousands 
of  tons? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir.  I  will  submit  more  particular  data  on  this 
subject  later  on,  if  your  committee  would  like.  It  would  be  guess- 
work for  me  to  do  it  now.  I  did  estimate  in  a  rough  way  that  from 
the  tons  that  would  be  taken  from,  say,  two  or  three  thousand  acres, 
and  the  price  of  that  acreage,  together  with  the  expenses  in  doing  ex- 
ploration work,  the  person  would  not  be  whole  for  his  finished  price 
on  that  expense  at  anything  less  than  a  dollar.  That  would  answer  it. 
If  you  would  like,  I  will  get  further  data. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  the  data.  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  whether  you  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  committee 
that  the  barvtes  producers  should  increase  their  holdings  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  a  protective  tariff.  If  not,  I  do  not  see 
what  bearing  the  royalty  of  50  cents  a  ton  has  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  He  puts  it  at  a  dollar.  Others  put  it  at  50  cents. 
The  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Staples.  Just  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  this  dol- 
lar on  royalty  or  the  depletion  of  land,  a  fair  estimate  for  the  hauling 
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expense  of  the  barium  after  it  is  dug  out  of  the  holes  I  would  estimate 
to  oe  70  cents.  This  is  drawn  at  various  distances.  Mr.  Rhodes  could 
give  you  more  particular  instances,  if  you  wish  to  go  into  the  70  cents, 
and  how  we  arrive  at  that.  That  is  our  estimate.  We  find  it  costs  10 
cents  for  weighing,  for  loading  10  cents,  and  on  the  average  to  handle 
this  ton  of  ore,  on  account  of  lack  of  cars  or  on  ancount  of  putting  it 
on  the  platform,  the  average  would  be  about  76  cents  a  ton.  Add  to 
that  the  probable  average  cost  of  the  process  of  going  down  into  the 
hole  and  digging  the  barytes  up,  $2  a  ton.  which  you  see  is  consistent, 
between  40  cents  and  $1,  you  will  have  tnere  $4.65.  That  is  an  esti- 
mate. Then  the  washing  will  cost  about  50  cents,  the  cleaning  of  this 
barytes.  Therefore  our  $5,  which  we  take  as  the  cost  of  barytes  on 
the  car,  is  about  15  cents  less  than  our  experience  has  been.  There 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  a  loss,  a  great  loss,  in  this  process. 

Now,  as  to  the  duty  that  we  seek.  In  order  to  know  what  we  can 
do  in  New  York  with  this  barytes,  and  what  duty  we  ought  to  have, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  how  much  it  will  cost  to  produce 
this  stuff  in  Germany  and  ship  it  over  here.  The  chairman  asked 
a  short  time  ago,  I  think,  how  the  speaker  could  explain  the  variation 
in  the  selling  price  of  crude  barytes  imported  into  New  York  from 
something  Iikc  $3.50  up  to  $9,  when  the  conditions  in  this  country 
were  practically  the  same.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  the  facts 
represented  here  in  this  connection  to  show  how  that  can  be  done 
arbitrarily,  without  affecting  our  market,  because  we  are  excluded 
from  this  seaboard  market  on  account  of  the  freight  expenses  which 
you  mentioned.  Now,  the  cost  in  Germany,  we  estimated  from  the 
experience  of  practical  men,  to  produce  this  barytes  would  be  about 
$2  per  ton.  The  people  who  gave  me  this  information  went  into  the 
manner  of  handhng  the  barytes  and  the  cheapness  of  it  as  com- 
pared with  our  barytes,  in  that  it  did  not  have  to  be  bleached  to  the 
same  extent  and  other  things  that  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  have 
tried  to  verify  as  best  I  could  for  your  information  these  facts 
regarding  this  $2,  and  I  find  this  morning,  by  referring  to  the  United 
States  tariff  hearings  of  1897,  page  103,  that  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  per  ton  of  crude  barytes  m  Germany — the  report  was  made 
in  reference  to  the  barytes  oi  a  particular  district  there,  the  Hartz 
Mountains — to  be  $2.58  as  a  total  valuation  of  unmanufactured 
barytes  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  did  not  include  the  royalty  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  That  was  the  valuation  of  the  material  delivered 
ready  for  shipment  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Do  you  mean  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Staples.  Not  at  the  mines;  at  the  seaport  towns.  That  in- 
cludes the  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  seaport  town  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  America. 

Now,  I  believe  our  estimate  of  $2  as  the  cost  of  production,  or 
rather  of  the  value  of  that,  should  be  compared  with  our  $5  here,  be- 
cause there  is  a  space  of  transportation  from  the  mine  to  the  seaport 
point  of  shipment 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  figure  covers  the  German 
freights?    The  freights  from  the  Hartz  Mountains  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir ;  I  will  add  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  is  included. 
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Mr.  Stapuss.  It  does  include  it  from  the  mine  to  the  point  in  Ger- 
many whence  this  is  ship{)ed,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  askea  if  you  are  positive  about  that,  because  the 
freight  rate  from  the  Hartz  Mountams  to  any  seaport  in  Germany 
is  very  high — Bremen  or  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  not  sure.  In  fact,  the  only  method  of  approxi- 
mating my  fibres  to  be  found  by  me  has  been  this  figure,  $2.78.  I 
think  it  is  within  reason  to  allow  $1  in  this  discussion.  Give  me  a 
leeway  of  a  dollar  on  the  cost  'of  foreign  barytes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  distance  between  the  Hartz 
Mountains  and  the  seaboard? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir.  I  tried  to  get  that  for  you,  too,  but  I  could 
not.    I  will  submit  a  further  brief,  if  you  wish,  upon  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  out  how  much  the  laborers  mine  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  Staples.  This  morning  I  have  been  with  the  departments  over 
here  trying  hard  to  get  this  information,  and  they  have  books  prom- 
ised for  me  this  afternoon.  The  best  I  can  get  for  that  is  the  average 
price  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  day  labor  over  there,  as  compared  with 
our  cheapest  kind  of  day  labor.  It  requires  the  cheapest  kind  of 
labor  to  profitably  handle  this  barium.  I  think  I  can  find  directly 
from  authorities  in  time  for  your  committee  to  act  upon  it  what  that 
rate  will  be,  but  I  think  I  can  conservatively  say  that  the  labor  wage 
in  Germany  for  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  is  about  one-hal^  what  it 
is  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  asking  that,  but  I  was  asking  how  much 
one  of  these  men  could  mine.  This  work  is  done  with  a  pick  and 
shovel,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes.  I  should  think  that  our  Americans  could  mine 
as  much  as  they.  It  is  done  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  by  going 
down  into  a  hole  and  throwing  the  mineral  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  On  account  of  the  expense 
which  the  companies  can  not  go  to,  under  the  conditions,  they  usually 
digdown  to  the  place  where  they  can  throw  it  out  with  a  shovel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  uncover  it  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  They  dig  a  hole  about  as  big  as  this  table,  and  take 
off  the  top  surface,  and  go  down  to  a  depth  where  they  can  throw 
it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  labor  in 
the  United  States  with  pick  and  shovel  that  can  not  do  more  than  a 
third  of  a  ton  in  a  day?  It  would  be  about  a  third  of  a  cubic  yard 
»day. 

Mr.  Staples.  That  would  be  so.  They  could  take  more  than  that, 
provided  it  was  a  continuous  layer  of  barytes.  But  this  comes  in 
uttle  pockets,  little  deposits.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  hole  where  you 
can  dig  barytes 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  hole  is  this? 

Mr.  Staples.  Big  enough  for  one  man  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  About  3  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  large  and  some  small  holes,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  a  third  of  a  ton,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  said 
900  pounds,  and  the  other  gentleman,  from  South  Carolina,  said  half 
a  ton,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Staples.  That  is  a  difference  of  200  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  now  much  a  man  can  get 
out — an  ordinary  able-bodied  laborer. 

Mr.  Staples.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  should  say  that  the 
time  required  to  uncover  the  holes  and  the  scattered  condition  of  this 
barytes,  together  with  the  difRcultias  of  a  man  after  he  gets  down  a 
little  way  shoveling  it  out,  makes  it  vary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  near  the  surface? 

Mr.  Staples.  You  have  to  go  down  about  2  -feet  on  the  average. 

Mr  .^Rhodes.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Mr.'  Staples.  Now,  I  left  those  figures  right  in  the  air^  so  to  speat. 
This  barytes' has  been  shipped  over,  as  was  said  before,  probably,  in 
the  form  of  ballast,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  thejr  wait  for  the  con- 
venience of  ships  seeking  ballast.  Sometimes  this  is  brought  over  for 
the  mere  nominal  expense  of  loading  it  in  instead  of  loading  in 
rocks  and  other  stuff  that  would  be  fitted  for  ballast.  I  have  evidence 
that  some  has  been  brought  over  as  cheaply  as  20  cents  a  ton.  I  have 
found  some  other  indications,  where  they  insisted  upon  prompter  de- 
livery and  paid  as  high  as  $2  a  ton.  I  have  not  any  more  accurate 
data  than  that,  but  I  believe  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that 
tlie  fair  cost  of  shipping  that  barytes  from  the  seaport  town  to  New 
York  is  about  60  cents. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  present  duty  is  about  75. cents.  Is  that 
adequate?  If  you  will  add  the  75  cents  to  the  amount  that  the  barytes 
cost  on  the  German  seaboard,  $2.50  for  shipment  to  New  York,  the 
total  cost  for  the  German  barytes  in  New  York  City  is  $3.25.  What 
is  the  total  cost  to  deliver  our  barytes  to  New  York  City  ?  It  is  $9.66. 
Therefore  the  German  barytes  might  fluctuate  between  $3.25  and  $9.65 
without  being  affected  by  our  jnarket  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  German  barytes  is  sold  in  New  York  City  at  $9.66  a  profit  is 
made  by  the  Germans  of  something  better  than  $6,  whereas  the 
American  barytes  breaks  even  at  this  starvation  wage. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  of  these  facts  will  show  you  that 
an  advance,  in  benefit  of  the  labor  and  of  the  owner  of  the  mines, 
could  well  be  given  to  the  ton  of  at  least  $1.50.  If  so,  you  would  be 
in  a  position  to  sell  crude  barytes,  considering  the  wages  and  the 
amount  of  it  that  you  would  produce,  delivered  in  New  York,  at 
$11.50. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  cheaply  can  the  Germans  deliver  it  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  Staples.  They  can  deliver  it  in  New  York  City  flt  the  present 
time  for  $3.25. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  propose  a  tariff  that  would  necessi- 
tate an  increase  of  the  price  to  $11.50. 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  would  be  a  permanent  increase  as  long  as 
labor  and  freight  are  as  high  as  they  are  now.  It  would  mean  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Staples.  To  the  consumer  of  the  barytes.  I  imderstand  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Germans  are  charging  from  $9  to  $12. 
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Mr.  Ckumpackjsk.  I  tmderstood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  they  de- 
livered it  for  about  $6  a  ton  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Staples.  It  is  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then,  why  do  not  the  American  producers  go  to 
Germany  and  go  into  the  business? 

Mr.  Staples.  That  would  be  the  only  way  to  make  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  Germany  the  only  country  that  exports  to 
this  country? 

Mr.  Staples.  Germany  is  the  principal  country.  I  understand  that 
Canada  ships  in  some,  but  it  would  not  be  counted  in  competition. 

I  will  read  from  the  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report  No. 
7821.   In  speaking  of  the  amount  of  barytes  mined  over  there  it  says : 

Barytes  Is  found  principally  In  the  Hartz  Mountains.  There  Is  a  prospect  that 
in  the  early  future  a  trade  in  this  article  will  be  largely  develoi)ed. 

From  the  superficial  investigation  which  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
I  find  that  the  producers  of  barytes  have  a  chance  to  make  money  in 
Germany,  because  they  have  a  freight  of  only  about  50  cents. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Have  you  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  the  delivery  at  seaboard  of  this  German  barytes? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  tried  to  get  that,  but  I  could  not.  On  the  line  that 
I  referred  to  I  think  it  costs  $2.78. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Does  that  include  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  think  so.  I  have  read  from  page  104  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  given  the  cost  of  barytes 
at  the  seaboard,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
should  know  what  is  the  cost  of  the  freight  rate  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  not  able  to  state  it  any  better  than  I  have. 

Mr.  LoKOWORTH.  Can  you  ascertain  that  i 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  been  promised  a  report  this  afternoon.  In 
Germany  they  have  only  a  twelve-hour  run  to  the  seaboard,  and  the 
general  freight  rates  m  Germany  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
America. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention, 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  50-cent  rate  on  barytes  in  thia 
country.  It  is  about  the  same  rate  as  pig  iron  in  this  country  when 
it  goes  as  ballast. 

fte  Chairman.  Does  it  go  as  ballast? 

Mr.  Staples.  It  is  handled  as  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  rate  on  pig  iron  as  ballast  is  about 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  the  gentleman;  but  I 
think  if  he  i^  not  sure  of  his  statement,  we  should  have  better  data.    . 

Mr.  Staples.  I  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  freight  rate  is* 
I  will  also  try  to  ascertain  what  it  will  cost  to  send  it  across  this 
country.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  take  this  $2  into  considera* 
tion  in  their  estimate  of  the  proper  duties?.  If  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  producers  of  crude  barytes  in  this 
country.  With  a  duty  of  75  cents,  the  American  producer  of  barytes 
is  discriminated  against  at  least  to  the  extent  of  $6.  Now,  if  you 
should  put  on  a  tariff  of  $5  per  ton — ^which  I  think  was  proposed  in 
the  dii^rent  bills  since  the  last  reduction — I  believe  that  you  will 
find  that  the  cost  to  the  Germans  will  be  only  $7.50  to  $10  with  a 
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duty  of  $5  per  ton.  We  must  have  a  tariff  of  $11.15  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  them, 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  toleration  of  the  committee  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  manufactured  product.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
crude  barytes,  or  the  natural  earth.  All  of  my  argument  has  been  in 
reference  to  that.  It  has  to  be  added  to  the  freight  of  the  barytes 
earth  between  the  East  and  the  deposits  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  referring  to  the  price  or  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  never  had  occasion  to  ship  from  the  Appalachians. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  speaking  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  never  investigated  that  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  derived  your  information  from  others? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  derived  it  from  my  own  investigation  and 
from  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  miner? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  near  the  barytes  mines  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  rely  on  information  from  other  j)eople? 

Mr.  Staples.  Well,  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  trial  balance. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  general  results  of  the 
mines  of  the  United  States,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  amount  of  tons  mined  at 
all. 

The  Chairman.  Not  as  to  how  many  tons.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing of  that  kind  myself,  but  you  were  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
mining. 

Mr.  Staples.  What  is  the  question? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  information  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge  and  from  the 
knowledge  derived  from  speaking  with  other  people.  I  am  informed, 
so  far  as  my  own  interest  is  concerned.  I  have  gotten  data  from  the 
government's  reports  and  from  practical  men. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  freight  rate,  would  you  need  a 
protective  tariff  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  German 
people  in  the  New  York  market? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Let  him  speak  about  the  freight  rate  again. 

Mr.  Staples.  Mr.  Nulsen  said  that  the  freight  rate  was  $4  from 
North  Carolina  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  had  better  get  after 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  let  them  give  you  a  better 
freight  rate. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  quoted  Mr.  Dingee's  argument  in  1897. 
Did  not  Mr.  Dingee  get  what  he  contended  for  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  In  other  words,  did  he  not  secure  $2.25  on  the  manu- 
factured product  and  75  cents  on  the  crude  product? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  not  the  rates  on  barytes  satisfy  those  people  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  not  able  to  say  as  to  tliat. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  barytes  mines  on  the  question  of  the  tariif  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  think  not,  but  as  to  the  question  of  the  barytes 
miners  and  their  demands,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  those  who  can 
speak  more  authoritatively  than  I.  Perhaps  in  this  connection  it 
would  be  better  for  some  one  else  to  speak  on  the  question  of  manu- 
factured barytes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  willing  to  have  you  give  us  the  source 
of  your  information. 

Mr.  Staples.  The  gentlemen  are  here  who  gave  me  my  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  your  brief  or  file  it? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  will  file  it.  I  would  like  to  have  you  call  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  will  file  my  brief  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Nulsen  can 
proceed  with  this.  My  information  comes  from  Mr.  Nulsen,  of 
Nulsen  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  barytes,  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Budeke, 
of  St.  Louis,  is  also  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  J.  NULSEN,  OF  ST.  lOITIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Nulsen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
think  that  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  this,  but  perhaps  some  other 
gentlemen  may  follow  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  justice  to  your  argument. 

Mr.  Nulsen.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  royalty,  I  will  say  that 
we  are  working  what  Is  called  runs  or  privileges  in  the  way  of  re- 
moval of  the  barytes  from  the  mines.  In  nearly  all  instances  the 
royalty  is  $1  per  ton,  which  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  That  is 
simply  to  pay  him  for  the  damage  to  the  land.  We  do  not  simply  go 
down  underneath  the  ground.  We  dig  the  ground  full  of  holes,  and 
it  leaves  the  soil  unfit  for  farming  purposes.  The  land  is  in  such 
condition  that  cattle  can  not  be  put  on  it.  The  land  is  practically 
ruined  for  anything  else  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  the  barytes  all  over  the  land? 

Mr.  NuMEN.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  them  $1  per  ton  for  destroying  the 
land. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  tons  do  you  get  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Nulsen.  I  have  never  mined  it  myseliT  We  can,  however,  give 
you  the  figures  on  all  of  the  different  parts  of  the  business.  We  have 
to  pay  $1  royalty  per  ton  in  Virginia,  where  we  do  some  mining, 
which  is  mining  just  like  coal  mining. 

The  Chahiman.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  you  own  these 
lands. 

Mr.  NutfiEN.  That  is  not  correct.  You  know  that  we  would  not  be 
paying  royaltjr  for  land  if  we  owned  it.  We  simply  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  mining.  I  want  to  show  why  we  do  not  own  the  land. 
We  would  have  to  have  sufficient  duties  to  put  a  man  on  at  $1.50  a 
day  if  we  owned  the  land. 

The  business  is  done  in  this  way :  A  farmer  who  can  spare  the 
time  goes  down  and  di^  out  the  tiff,  and  afterwards  his  wife  and 
children  go  and  help  him.  If  fhis  takes  him  a  week  he  does  not 
care.    He  then  takes  it  and  sells  it.    With  such  labor  we  could  not 
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afford  to  own  or  work  that  land.  The  farmer  takes  this  product  and 
sells  it  to  the  storekeeper. 

The  Chairb£an.  What  does  the  storekeeper  pay  for  it  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  About  $3  per  ton,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  royalty,  and  everything? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  Yes,  sir.  ThiB  miners  pay  the  royalty.  It  costs  $2  or 
$3  per  ton  practically  to  clear  up  a  ton  or  barytes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  organized  force  for  that? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  own  the 
land.  We  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  we  can  mine  it.  That  covers  the 
royalty  and  the  digging  or  the  tiff.  That  shows  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done  in  this  country,  and  we  could  not  hire  men  for  that 
purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  freight  in  Germany  from  the  Hartz 
Mountams,  I  will  say  that  the  Germans  are  wise  in  making  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  foreign  shipment.  Their  freight  rate  is 
about  one-half.    I  think  that  answers  the  question  as  to  freight. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  NuiiSEN.  I  have  shown  what  the  actual  char^  for  bringing 
barytes  across  the  ocean  is.  If  a  ship  can  not  get  considerable  freight 
as  ballast,  it  will  take  any  material  that  it  can  ^et.  It  will  take  iron 
or  stone  and  dump  the  stone  into  the  ocean  on  this  side.  The  German 
shipper  is  wise  to  have  the  barytes  at  the  shipping  point,  so  that  he 
can  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances;  and  in  loading  the  ship 
he  will  take  the  freight  for  the  handling  of  it.  Of  course  the  German 
manufacturer  will  not  take  orders  for  specific  delivery,  because  for 
specific  delivery  the  rate  is  higher.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  the  freight  rate  is.  We  have  never  been  able  exactly  to  ascer- 
tain that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  manufactured 
product. 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  I  was  answering  the  questions.  The  last  question  on 
the  manufactured  product  was  the  question  of  rates.  You  made  the 
statement  that  we  ought  to  take  up  the  question  of  rates  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Under  the  present  conditions  the 
railroads  could  not  afford  to  haul  the  stuff  to  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  gentleman  covered  the  question  of  rates. 
Do  you  desire  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  manufactured  product? 
If  so,  proceed. 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  We  are  to-day  protected  by  about  $5.25.  We  are  pay- 
ing laborers  for  twelve  hours,  day  and  night.  Our  labor  is  about 
$1.60  per  day.  The  manufacturea  product  under  this  low  rate  of 
wages  is  about  even  on  the  present  price.  It  costs  for  delivery  in 
New  York  between  $16  and  $17.  We  are  to-day  selling  goods  in  New 
York  at  $17.25.  This  cost  of  $16  or  $17  does  not  include  interest  on 
our  investment.  If  there  is  a  duty  placed  upon  the  crude  material,  so 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  product  mined,  we  would  have  in 
turn  also  to  have  an  increase  on  the  manufactured  product,  because 
under  the  different  conditions,  the  way  we  figure  it — although  we  can 
not  get  the  exact  figures — but  the  German  barytes  in  New  York  is 
between  $8  and  $9.  With  the  duty  of  $9  it  is  only  $14,  while  the 
American  product  costs  between  $16  and  $17  laid  down  in  New  York. 
If  you  add  the  cost  of  the  crude  product,  even  then  the  Germans  will 
take  our  entire  eastern  market  away  from  us.    The^-e  has  been  a 
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freight  rate  from  foreign  ports  of  $8.25.  There  is  a  case  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.      .  ^  - 

It  is  important  to  show  you  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  barytes  is 
shipped  into  eastern  territory  to  which  the  Germans  have  access. 
The  question  of  the  combination  raising  the  price  of  this  finished 
product  has  been  brought  up ;  but  in  regard  to  the  cost  I  think  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition. 

Chie  gentleman  asked  what  it  would  make  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
There  are  really  but  two  consumers.  One  is  the  man  who  buys  it. 
The  real  consumer  is  the  man  who  puts  the  paint  on  his  house.  To 
him  it  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon  on  the  cost  of  the  earthy 
material  used.  You  only  use  a  very  small  proportion  of  this.  He 
would  use  1  cent's  worth  of  barytes  and  mix  it  with  70  cents'  worth 
of  lead  and  65  cents'  worth  of  oil,  so  that  the  actual  increased  cost  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  that  is  ground. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  What  is  the  rate  from  Germany? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  Three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  That  includes  the  ocean  transportation? 

Mr.  NxjLSEN.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  never  obtained  that  in- 
formation.   It  was  put  in  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Have  you  heard  anything  within  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  They  have  had  information,  but  they  have  not  at- 
tempted to  use  it.    They  are  not  looking  for  a  fight  with  us. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  what  class  of  paints  do  they  use  barytes? 

Mr.  NuLSBN.  It  has  been  misbranded,  unfortunately,  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  amount  of  barytes  would  go  into  a  gallon  of 
sach  paint? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  They  mix  it  with  lead  and  zinc  ? 

Mr.  NuLfiEN.  Yes,  sir ;  they  mix  it  with  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  Kandeli..  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of  the  freight  rate 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Ntjlsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  does  not  go  up  th^  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Recurring  to  my  question  of  a  moment  ago,  can  you 

g've  an  idea  of  how  much  of  that  barytes  goes  into  a  gallon  of  the 
ler  finished  product? 

Mr.  NtnJBEN.  No,  sir.    Perhaps  some  of  the  other  gentletnen  can, 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  barytes  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  products,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to 
give  us  some  fibres. 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  percentage  of  it  would  go 
bto  the  mixture  of  paint. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  it  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Nui^EN.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  relatively  of  small 
value.  They  take  this  material,  which  is  in  value  1  cent,  and  they 
mix  it  with  other  materials  of  the  value  of  60  and  70  cents.  The 
increase  would  be  infinitesimal.  The  best  mixture  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  barvtes.  They  mix  1  pound  of  barytes  to  2  pounds  ot 
lead,  the  leaa  costing  6i  cents,  which  makes  the  whole  cost  13  cents. 
Adding  1  cent's  worth  of  barytes  makes  it  14  cents.     You  can  there- 
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fore  see  that  it  is  a  very  small  proportion,  and  the  price  of  barytes 
makes  a  small  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  paint. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock,  the  conmiittee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

The  following  statement  was  filed  hj  W.  W.  Skiddy,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  who  appeared  before  the  committee  on  November  10,  1908 : 

ADDITIONAI  STATEHEin:  OF  W.  W.  SKIDDY,  OF  STAMFORD, 

CONN. 

EXTRACTS   or   VEGETABLE   GROWTH    FOR    DYEING    AND    TANNING. 

In  looking  over  the  printed  notes  on  tariff  revision  I  find  in  para- 
graph 20,  Schedule  A,  that  in  speaking  of  woods  that  it  is  stated 
'*  cutting  to  lengths  or  in  pieces  or  otherwise  reducing  in  size,"  which 
I  presume  is  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  bringing  in  of 
chipped  or  ground  wood,  as  under  the  present  law  of  1897  dyewoods, 
chipped,  have  been  allowed  to  enter  free  by  the  appraisers  in  the  New 
York  office.    All  of  the  wood  that  comes  into  this  country  for  pur- 

{)oses  of  extracting,  either  for  dyes  or  tannin,  has  to  be  cut  in  various 
engths,  as  when  the  tree  is  cut  down  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  up  to 
enaole  the  shipping  of  the  same,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  to  be  cut  some- 
times in  quite  short  pieces  to  enable  them  to  transport  it  from  the 
interior,  where  it  is  cut,  through  the  woods  or  the  Dush,  to  the  tide 
water  for  shipping,  so  much  so  that  some  dyewoods  that  come  to  this 
market  are  cut  in  such  small  pieces  in  order  to  enable  the  donkeys 
to  carry  it  on  their  backs  through  the  woods  that  it  is  known  as 
"jackass"  wood.  Of  course  these  pieces  are  not  cut  in  egual  lengths, 
as  it  would  be  were  it  made  for  railroad  ties,  but  in  various  lengths, 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  for  shipping,  and  I 
would  offer  the  suggestion  that  if  the  term  "  chipping  in  small  pieces  " 
was  used  that  it  would  cover  what  I  believe  is  the  point  desired  to  be 
gained;  but  I  fear  that  as  it  stands  it  would  make  endless  trouble 
and  litigation,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  you. 

Paragraph  22,  on  the  top  of  page  35, 1  also  note  speaks  of  extracts 
of  quebracho  and  of  hemlock  bark,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  as  we  have 
had  such  a  tremendous. amount  of  litigation  m  the  efforts  to  bring 
in  mangrove  bark  extract  as  cutch,  I  would  offer  the  suggestion  that 
the  clause  read  "  extracts  of  quebracho  and  of  hemlock  or  mangrove 
barks." 

There  is  another  bark  known  as  wattle  bark,  which,  I  understand, 
they  have  just  commenced  to  make  into  an  extract  in  India,  and 
unquestionably  this  would  in  time  be  put  up  as  a  cutch  and  the  same 
trouble  arise  from  it  as  has  already  been  found  with  the  mangrove, 
but  all  this  difficulty  would  be  avoided  if,  in  mentioning  cutch  in 
the  free  list,  it  was  stated,  as  I  suggested  in  my  first  statement, 
namely,  as  an  extract  from  the  acacia  catechu  used  for  dyeing. 
In  the  same  paragraph,  22,  on  page  34,  I  note  that  extract  of  nut- 
galls  is  left  blank,  to  be  placed  at  a  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  ex- 
tract from  these  nutgalls  is  simply  for  tanning  purposes,  and  they 
contain  a  very  high  percentage  of  tannin,  some  60  per  cent  and  over, 
and  should  this  extract  of  nutgalls  be  placed  at  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
that  would  make  them  come  in  less  than  the  other  tanning  extracts. 
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it  would  enable  the  importers,  of  course,  to  push  this  particular  ex- 
tract as  against  the  other  extracts  for  tanning  purposes,  as  they  are 
all  used  simply  for  tannic  acid  or  tannin  that  they  produce  for  the 
tanning  of  leather,  and  if  these  extracts,  like  the  others  for  such 
purpose,  could  all  be  at  one  rate,  it  would  simplify  the  understand- 
ing of  the  paragraph  very  much  and  probably  save  a  great  deal  of 
future  trouble  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

I  note  that  in  paragraph  482,  in  the  free  list,  that  it  is  quoted  from 
the  act  of  1897  without  any  change  as  yet  proposed,  and  in  my  first 
statement  I  suggested  the  removing  of  this  paragraph,  as  I  thought 
it  could  be  well  placed  with  paragraph  548.  Of  course  there  may  be 
reasons  beyond  my  knowledge  why  this  should  remain,  but  my  objec- 
tion to  it  was  that  I  have  found  in  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
since  1897  in  the  appraisers'  office  in  New  York  that  they  make  con- 
siderable use  of  this  particular  paragraph  482,  and  when  a  thing  has 
not  been  specified  in  actual  words  they  claim  that  it  comes  under  this 

f)articular  paragraph  and  is  therefore  free,  and  of  course  it  is  abso- 
utely  impossible  to  enumerate  every  article  that  is  made  in  any  line 
of  manufacture,  and  this  paragraph  simply  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  adversely  to  the  manufacturer  on  what  mitrnt  be 
called  a  technicality. 

I  would  also  call  attention  again  to  paragraph  539,  with  the  sug- 
gestion I  made  in  my  original  statement. 

Paragraph  542,  viz,  cutch,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  1897,  has  prob- 
ably given  more  opportunity  for  litigation  than  any  one  clause  in  the 
present  act.  After  one  of  the  very  longest  cases  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  appraisers'  office  in  New  York,  and  involving  more 
expert  testimony  than  has  ever  been  given .  in  any  one  case,  the 
appraisers  have  decided  that  mangrove  extract  could  come  in  free 
as  cutch,  because  it  had  been  recognized  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
as  cutch,  altihough  during  this  case  the  importer  admitted,  after  he 
was  forced  to,  that  this  article  that  he  was  trying  to  bring  in  free 
was  not  cutch,  but  was  mangrove  extract  which  was  imported  and 
sold  as  cutch,  and  therefore  commercially  known  as  such;  but  no 
tanner  would  buy  cutch  unless  he  knew,  in  buying  it,  that  it  was 
simply  a  name  given  for  a  purpose  and  that  the  article  that  he  was 
buymg  was  mangrove  extract  tor  tanning  purposes,  nor  would  the 
merchant  who  was  trying  to  sell  it  attempt  to  do  so  without  making 
this  explanation. 

I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  with  Gjerman  manufac- 
turers in  order  to  get  from  them  a  positive  statement,  and  I  finally 
succeeded  in  receiving  from  one  of  them  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  article  he  proposed  to  sell  me  was  really  mangrove  extract 
and  that  it  was  so  sola  in  Germany,  but  in  order  to  have  it  come  in 
free  into  the  United  States  it  was  shipped  from  there  as  cutch; 
otherwise  it  would  have  to  pay  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  duty. 

I  have  been  in  the  general  line  of  business  that  I  am  now  in  since 
1875,  and  formerly  my  company  used  to  sell  considerable  cutch,  but 
it  was  the  cutch  of  the  acacia  catechu,  and  was  sold  entirely  for  tex- 
tile purposes;  but  to-day  there  is  so  very  little  used  by  the  textile 
ale  that  you  mijght  realljr  say  that  it  nad  ceased  to  be  of  any  use 
at  particular  line;  but  ^ve  the  textile  people  what  they  have  had 
in  the  past  free,  but  state  it.  The  true  cutch  formerly  made  con- 
tained a  certain  percentage  of  tannic  acid  and  had  an  appearance 
similar  to  many  tanning  extracts  that  are  made;  and  not  only  can 
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mangrove  extract,  but  also  the  extract  that  they  are  now  gtarting  to 
make  from  wattle  bark  and  some  others,  all  be  brought  in  as  a  cutch, 
which  would  bring  them  in  free  when  they  should  pay  seven-eighths 
of  a-  cent  duty,  according  to  my  interpretation  of  the  present  law, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  decision  of  the  appraisers  is  correct  that 
anything  that  is  called  cutch  and  can  be  commercistUy  sold  and  billed 
as  cutch  is  cutch. 

Paragraph  546  I  have  referred  to  in  my  original  statement,  stating 
what  it  really  is  and  what  it  is  used  for. 

In  paragraph  548  the  same  wording  is  used  as  already  referred  to 
in  paragraph  20,  Schedule  A,  namely,  as  to  the  cutting  to  lengths  or 
in  pieces  or  otherwise  reducing  in  size,  and  the  same  statement  I 
made  as  to  paragraph  20  would  also  hold  good  in  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  563  I  have  mentioned  in  my  original  paper  as  to  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  used  for,  also  592,  604,  682,  and  686. 

I  may  appear  overanxious  as  regards  these  many  para^aphs  that 
I  have  agam  referred  to,  but  having  spent  so  many  years  in  this  line 
of  business  and  been  compelled  to  spend  considerable  money  and 
time  in  fighting  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  right  and  a  protection  that 
was  granted  me  as  an  American  manufacturer  by  my  Government,' 
I  can  not  but  desire  that  in  a  new  tariff  a  full  and  clear  explanation 
would  be  given  for  each  and  every  article. 

The  following  letters  were  filed  with  the  committee : 

Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company, 

Pittsburg,  V.  S.  A.,  November  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  letter  from  Gabriel  &  Schall,  of  New 
York,  through  whom  we  purchase  about  225  tons  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  a  year.  We  would  advise  you  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  continue  the  use  of  this  material  in  our  mixture 
if  it  would  carry  an  advance  duty  on  it.  It  is  as  high  as  we  could 
well  afford  to  pay.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  we  have  not  been 
offered  this. material  in  this  country  at  any  time  or  at  any  price. 
The  duty  that  is  now  being  collected  on  it  we  believe  would  be  ample 
for  the  protection  of  any  industry,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  keep  the  duty  from  being  advanced. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  L.  Dawes,  General  Manager. 


Gabriel  &  Schall,  205  Pearl  Street, 

New  York,  November  7,  1908. 
The  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company, 

Mr.  L.  C.  CoRBus,  Acting  Purchasing  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  subject  of  our  carbonate  of  baryta, 
which  we  have  been  importing  for  many  years  and  which  under  the 
present  tariff,  while  on  the  free  list,  has  been  and  is  being  assessed 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  may  come  up  for  a  further  advance  in  duty 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  will  be  in  session  at 
Washington,  beginning  November  10,  1908.    The  schedule  under 
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which  our  carbonate  of  baryta  appears  we  believe  to  be  the  first  one 
to  come  up — ^that  is,  on  November  10  and  11 — and  we  know  that  about 
one  year  ago  some  interested  parties  in  the  West  tried  to  put  a  bill 
through  Congress  to  advance  trie  duty  on  this  product  to  $25  per  ton, 
which  would  be  an  enormous  increase  over  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  as 
now  assessed,  and  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  material  about  $20 
per  ton. 

We  hope  you  will  lay  this  matter  before  your  Congressman  and 
protest  against  such  advance. 

Awaiting  your  favors,  we  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

GABRIEli  &  SCHALL. 
A.  S.  SCHALL. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  November  11, 1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEXEirr  OF  MB.  ALAN  A.  CLAFIIN,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Claflin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Avery  Chemical  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  lactic  acid.  The  Avery  Chemical  Company  created  the 
lactic-acid  industry,  not  alone  in  the  United  States  out  in  the  world. 
I  also  appear,  by  request,  for  Messrs.  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  American  Acid  and  Alkali  Company,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  the  only  other  American  manufacturers. 

.  The  present  duty  on  lactic  acid  is  3  cents  per  pound,  with  no  pro- 
vision as  to  strength  or  purity.  What  the  firms  I  represent  request 
is  that  the  present  duty  be  changed  so  that  it  will  be  a  specific  duty 
based  upon  the  percentage  strength  of  the  acid,  and  that  light  colored 
and  chemically  pure  acid  be  assessed  a  higher  duty  than  the  crude 
commercial  acids,  in  accordance  with  their  greater  value. 

Lactic  acid  is  made  by  the  fermentation  of  mashes,  which  are  com- 
posed of  farinaceous  or  starchy  materials.  This  industry  was  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  but  after  a  market  was  created  for  the 
product  the  Germans  took  up  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  For 
a  time  the  American  manufacturers  were  able  to  hold  their  own — 
i.  e.,  in  the  period  of  1893-1896 — because  of  the  abnormally  low 
price  of  corn  and  corn  products.  With  the  advance  of  corn  the 
German  manufacturers,  whose  raw  material  was  the  potato  starch — 

[)rotected  by  government  subsidy,  and  therefore  obtainable  at  a  very 
o'w  price — would  have  completely  destroyed  the  American  industry 
except  for  the  protection  of  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  tariff  act  commercial  lactic  acid  was  a  darlc 
brown  liquid  containing  20  to  30  per  cent  actual  lactic  acid.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  specification  of  that  duty  in  regard  to  acid  strength 
the  German  ejcporters  increased  the  strength  of  their  solution  to  80 
per  cent,  making  it  three  times  more  valuable,  but  paying  no  more 
duty.  Alsoj  the  manufacturers  of  high  grade  and  chemically  pure 
lactic  add  is  practically  prohibited  m  this  coimtry,  because  these 
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products,  worth  three  to  eight  times  as  much  as  commercial  lactic 
acid,  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Lactic  acid  is  used  in  the  textile  and  tanning  industries.  In  both 
of  these  industries  it  is,  however,  a  small  item,  probably  never  amount- 
ing to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  purchases  of  the  mill  or  tannery.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  essential,  but  would  be  replaced  by  other  organic 
acids  or  its  use  discontinued  entirely  if  the  price  was  advanced  extor- 
tionately.  The  higher  qualities  of  acids  made,  if  at  all,  in  this 
country,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  have  a  wide  prospective  use- 
fulness for  dietetic  purposes  if  there  was  adequate  protection  for  de- 
veloping the  industry.  The  raw.  materials  of  lactic  acid  are  taxed  as 
follows :  Starch  and  glucose,  1^  cents  per  pound ;  sulphuric  acid,  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  apparatus  required  is  taxed  steel  and  iron 
variously,  but  averaging  20  to.  45  per  cent  lead  pipes  and  sheets,  2J 
cents  per  pound;  chemical  glassware,  60  per  cent;  stoneware,  25  per 
cent.  Competent  chemists  are  obtained  in  Germany  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  $500  per  year;  we  pay  chemists  salaries  of  $1,000 
to  $2,500.  The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  too  well  known  to  need 
emphasis.  Finally,  because  of  the  paternal  interest  of  the  German 
Government  in  fostering  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  by  subsidies, 
free  service  of  experts,  etc.,  the  lactic  acid  industry  as  an  industry 
consuming  potato  starch  is  sustained  by  a  powerful  external  influ- 
ence with  wnich  our  manufacturers  alone  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  schedule  is  that  on? 

Mr.  Claflin.  It  is  under  paragraph  1. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  do  not  object  to  an  increase  of 
duty,  but  you  want  to  have  the  duty  graded  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Graded  according  to  the  quality. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  notice  any  statement  in  your  brief  show- 
ing what  would  be  the  proper  division  line,  what  percentage  there 
should  be  between  the  different  grades. 

Mr.  Claflin.  I  think  probably  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  per- 
haps 2J  cents  per  pound,  on  30  per  cent  acid,  and  then  an  advance  ac- 
cording to  the  increased  acid  strength,  say  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  for  each  10  per  cent  increase  of  acid  strength,  would  be  ade- 
quate, with  a  special  ad  valorem  provision  for  the  increased  purity 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  need  3  cents  per  pound,  then,  as  the 
maximum  duty? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Not  for  the  high-gjrade  lactic  acids. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  asking  an  increase  on  the  highest  grades? 

Mr.  Claflin.  On  the  highest  grades,  the  grades  that  sell  aroimd 
50  to  80  cents  per  pound.    On  those  grades  3  cents  is  not  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  strength  or  purity  is  there  the  largest 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  largest  importation  is  either  commercial  80  per 
cent  acid  or  chemically  pure  acid. 

The  Chair»la.n.  That  is  the  largest  importation? 

Mr.  Claflin.  That  is  what  the  importation  consists  of  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  to  be  the  dividing  line — what  per 
cent?    In  the  first  place,  how  manv  different  duties  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  duty  would  be  wholly  assessed  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  acid.    You  may  take  any  percentage  as  a  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  chemically  pure  ? 
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Mr.  Claflin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  chemically  pure  which 
comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  a  duty  of  3  cents  on  that,  and 
where  there  is  but  80  per  cent  pure,  80  per  cent  of  the  3  cents?  la 
that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Clafun.  No  ;  the  idea  is  to  have  the  commercial  add  protected 
by  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  conditions  have  not  varied  since 
the  Dingley  bill  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  a  3-cent  rate  on  the  80  per 
cent  or  upward? 

Mr.  Clafun.  No;  on  below  80  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Below  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Below  80  per  cent.  The  80  per  cent  lactic  acid  was  a 
device  of  the  Germans  for  getting  around  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  State  what  you  call  the  commercial  grades. 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  commercial  grades  in  this  country  are  26  to  50 
per  cent  acids. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  would  have  3  cents  per  pound  on  the 
acids  containing  not  more  than  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes,  sir;  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  three-quarters  of  a  cent  additional  for  each  10 
per  cent  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  advocating  an  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Advocating  an  increase  of  duty  in  the  way  it  is  at 
present  assessed. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  that  is  above  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  bulk  of  the  importation? 

Mr,  Claflin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  bulk  of  the  acid  that  is  used,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Claflin!  No;  the  highest  strength  acids  are  imported.  The 
low  strengths  are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  60  per  cent  acid.  Below  60  per  cent^ 
what  proportion  is  used,  is  consumed,  in  this  country,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  that  is  consumed,  without  regard  to  whether  it  is 
foreign  or  domestic? 

Mr.  (Xaflin.  Probably  76  per  cent  of  the  acid  that  is  consumed 
in  this  country  is  below  50  per  cent ;  practically  25  per  cent  acid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  required  on  that,  in 
your  judgment? 

Mr.  Ci^FLiN.  For  25  per  cent  acid,  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  25  to  60  per  cent  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  I  think  on  50  per  cent  acid  3  cents  a  pound  would  be 
about  in  accordance  with  the  other  schedules  in  the  chemical  line. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  factories  are  there  that  make  this  lactic 
acid? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Three. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  perfectly  free  competition  among  them  in 
the  sales  to  jobbers? 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  do  not  sell  to  jobbers;  they  sell  to  consumers. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  effort  or  attempt  to  make  a  uniforiiji 
price  to  consumers? 

.  Mr.  Claflin.  To  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  division  of  customers 
according  to  the  geographical  location  of  the  factories  in  certain  in- 
dustries. In  the  Teatner  industry  we  share  jointly  the  expense  of  the 
selling  force. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  practically  the  only  competition  along  that 
line  is  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Clait-in.  No ;  the  competition  is  wholly  from  other  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  none  in  the  production  of  this  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  As  to"  competition,  we  all  compete  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  this  prodnct  is  not  an  essential  for  an  industry,  and 
1  would  make  you,  perhaps,  a  lower  price  than  I  w^ould  somebody 
else,  according  as  I  was  competing.  If  you  were  in  one  line  of  indus- 
try I  might  make  you  a  little  better  price,  according  to  the  product 
that  I  was  replacing,  and  in  that  line  I  would  be  competing  with  mv 
fellow-manufacturer.  For  example,  I  sell  in  active  competition  witn 
the  other  two  factories  in  competition  for  the  textile  trade.  In  com- 
petition for  the  leather  trade  we  respect  each  other's  territorial  rights 
to  some  extent,  and  share  certain  selling  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  in  the  leather  market,  in  the  leather  trade, 
you  practically  have  a  combination  that  fixes  the  price  here,  and  your 
only  competition  is  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Claflin.  We  fix  the  price  relative  to  a  minimum  at  which  we 
will  sell.  But,  as  I  say,  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  those  ar- 
rangements in  force  and  they  have  been  out  of  force,  and  the  price 
has  fluctuated  far  more  according  to  the  price  of  raw  material  than  it 
has  according  to  the  combination.  The  only  question  has  been  the 
question  of  tonnage.  The  price  we  can  ask  an  individual  tanner  is 
based  on  what  he  can  buy  a  substitute  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  present  tariff  on  the  commercial  product 
that  is  below  50  per  cent  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Claflin.  On  the  commercial  product  below  50  per  cent  it  is 
prohibitive,  except  as  they  bring  in  a  higher  strength  and  dilute  it 
down ;  but  by  doing  so  they  cut  the  duty  down  one-third,  and  a  tariff 
of  1  per  cent  is  proliibitive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  where  there  is  a  tariff  of  3  cents  on  the  com- 
mercial product  it  is  prohibitive,  and  no  revenue  is  derived  from  it? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  Government  loses  that  amount  of  money  by  the 
raising  of  the  strength. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  followed  out  your  suggestion  in  this  matter, 
we  would  make  it  prohibitive  entirely  on  the  entire  product? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No ;  I  am  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  duty  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  not  that  be  the  effect — that  it  would  be 
prohibitive? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Undoubtedly  they  would  still  bring  in  the  acid  on  the 
rate  of  duties  that  we  have  had.  We  aslc  only  for  duties  that  are  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  other  chemical  manufac- 
tures. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  state  here  that  the  duty 
of  3  cents  on  the  commercial  product,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  acid,  is 
practically  prohibitive  now. 

Mr,  Claflin.  For  25  per  cent  acid.  I  might  say  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, except  that  they  can  bring  in  the  acid  at  80  per  cent  strength 
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for  one-third  of  the  duty,  so  that  we  are  paying  3  cents  a  pound 
where  they  can  bring  the  acid  in  for  1  cent  a  pound  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  three-quarters  of  a  cent  added  for 
every  additional  10  per  cent  of  acid  ? 

Mn  Claflin.  That  would  give  us  an  equal  show  on  the  high 
strengths.  Now  we  do  not  make  any  80  per  cent  acid  at  all.  We 
can  not  compete  on  the  high-strength  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  3  cents,  the  present  duty,  on  the  acid 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  then  added  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for 
each  10  per  cent  added,  that  would  increase  the  tax  on  80  per  cent 
acid  2^  per  cent.  Now,  would  not  that  make  it  prohibitive?  That 
would  be  5^  cents  on  the  80  per  cent  acid. 

Mr.  Claflin.  Five  and  a  quarter  cents  on  the  80  per  cent  acid? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Claflin.  And  that  would  not  make  it  prohibitive  in  any  sense. 
The  Grermans  undoubtedly  would  still  bring  it  in,  because  their  raw 
material  costs  them  less  than  half  what  ours  costs  us. 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  do  not  import  much  of  this,  do  we?  The  figures 
here  indicate  that  we  only  imported  $5,000  worth  last  year  and 
$6,000  worth  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  whole  industry  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Probably  $100,000  worth  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  consumed? 

Mr.  Claflin.  That  would  average  2,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  thej-e  three  firms  would  produce  the  $95,000 
worth  that  is  used  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No  ;  they  produce  95  per  cent  of  the  value ;  although 
it  seems  as  though  there  was  somethmg  wrong  in  that  schedule  of 
value.  I  think  that  the  lactic  acid  has  come  in  as  other  acids,  to  some 
extent. 

llr.  Gaines.  No;  for  1906  and  1907  they  gave  lactic  acid  alone. 
Prior  to  that  it  came  in  with  chromium. 

Mr.  Claflin.  But  the  effect  is  that  the  Germans  in  this  competition 
have  been  purely  imitative.  We  have  developed  this  lactic-acid  busi- 
ness, and  now  we  seek  other  means,  other  prospects,  for  developing 
the  higher  strength ; 'but  the  moment  we  do  that  we  are  threatened 
with  this  German  competition,  which  practically  keeps  us  from  going 
into  that  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  present  tax  on  the  higher  product,  do 
they  reduce  the  higher  product  after  they  bring  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  reduce  the  higher  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  do  they  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  probably  take  1  pound  of  the  higher  product 
and  make  3  pounds  of  the  lower  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  at  the  present  rate,  when  they  bring  it  in 
that  way,  the  present  tax  amounts  to  1  cent — one-third  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  One  cent;  yes,  sir^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  under  that  1-cent  tax  they  only  bring  in 
$5,000  worth  out  of  the  $100,000  total  production,  5  per  cent  of 
what  is  produced  in  the  country.  That  really  does  not  threaten  your 
manufacture  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Claflin.  We  are  not  worrying  about  their  threatening  us  at 
present  on  the  lines  which  we  have  developed.     What  we  are  asking 
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is  that  the  duty  be  rationalized  so  that  we  can  so  ahead  and  develop 
the  business  the  way  we  see  prospects  for  developing  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  96  per  cent  of  the  market,  what  de- 
velopment do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  We  have  not  developed  the  uses  of  this  product  yet 
We  see  uses  for  a  higher  per  cent  of  acid,  for  80  per  cent  or  chem- 
ically pure  acids,  which  have  not  been  developed,  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  if  we  do  go  ahead  and  spend  our  money  for  the  developing  of  the 
uses  of  the  higher  strengths  of  lactic  acid,  the  Germans,  although 
they  only  control  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  lactic  acid, 
do  control  95  per  cent  of  the  high-strength  acia  business.  Part  of 
that  they  use,  reducing  as  I  suggest  to  avoid  the  duty,  and  part  of 
that  they  use  in  those  lines  where  a  high-strength  acid  only  is  suitable. 

The  (Jhairman.  They  have  only  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  have  only  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  market,  but 
76  per  cent  of  the  market  is  made  up  of  26  per  cent  acid.  Then  the 
balance  that  we  sell  is  made  up  of  50  per  cent  acid ;  but  of  the  80  per 
cent  and  the  chemically  pure  acids,  we  practically  get  none,  because 
we  can  not  compete. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  60  per  cent  acid  worth  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  About  9  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  75  per  cent  acid  is  worth  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Seventy-five  per  cent  acid  is  worth  about  11  cents. 
That  is,  those  are  our  selling  prices.  The  prices  of  the  Germans  are, 
on  60  per  cent  acid,  about  6  to  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  sell  for  5  cents,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
do  not  get  in  the  60  per  cent  acid. 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  would  undoubtedly  get  into  this  market  more 
if  they  worked  harder  to  sell  their  product;  but  the  demand  for 
lactic  acid  is  not  like  the  demand  for  flour,  so  that  anybody  can  go 
out  and  sell  the  product.    We  have  to  create  the  demand  first. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  principal  commercial  use  of  lactic  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  principal  use  of  lactic  acid  is  in  the  tanning 
industry,  for  plumping  the  leather. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Claflin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  B.  SNEVILY,  OF  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  your  fellow-members  to  paragraph  626  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  olive  oil? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  that  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  something  here  on  that.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  after  "  olive  oil "  in  that  paragraph  there  should 
be  inserted  the  words  "  rendered  unfit  or  incapable  of  use  for  food  or 
for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  by  such  means 
as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  imder  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  him." 
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Mr.  Snevily.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  such  an  amendment  as  that  meet  your 
objection ! 

Mr.  Snevily.  If  I  could  have  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  I  believe 
I  can  explain  the  situation. 

The  Chaibkan.  I  wanted  to  bring  this  suggestion  to  your  attention 
and  have  you  answer  on  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  is  the  object  of  my  appearance  here.  I  repre- 
sent the  importers  and  also  the  consumers,  embracing  the  textile  mills 
and  leather  and  soap  manufacturers,  who  are  consumers  of  the  com- 
mercial grades  of  olive  oil.  Undoubtedly  the  intent  of  the  last  Con- 
gress in  passing  this  law  was  to  admit  for  manufacturing  purposes 
olive  oil  free  of  duty,  but,  unfortunately,  the  determining  factor  as 
to  what  is  fit  only  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  before  whose  immediate  attention  the  import  comes ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  have  a  better  grade  of  oil  being  admitted  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  or  the  port  of  Boston  than  we  can  enter  free 
of  duty  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  requirements  of  the  textile 
mill  call  for  an  oil  which  is  free  from  sediment,  gum,  and  albuminous 
matter.  The  requirements  of  the  soap  trade  are  for  an  oil  containing 
E  low  percentage  of  free,  fatty  acids.  Olive  oil  being  produced  in  a 
limited  section  of  the  world,  and  being  an  article  of  close  competition, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  importers  as  well  as  consumers  must  draw 
their  supply  from  those  markets  where  the  crops  are  most  bountiful. 
Good  crops  invariably  mean  oil  of  high  grades,  even  of  a  mechanical 
or  commercial  quality.    The  result  is,  as  has  been  shown  this  past 

fear  where  we  have  drawn  our  oils  from  Spain  and  Smyrna,  that  we 
ave  obtained  oils  that  were  distinctly  and  without  question  fit  only 
for  manufacturing  purposes  that  have  contained  a  lower  percentage 
of  free,  fatty  acids  than  table  oils  drawn  from  other  sections  of  pro- 
ducing countries  where  the  crops  have  not  grown  under  as  favorable 
conditions.  Consequently  the  examiner. in  passing  upon  these  oils 
has  returned  as  dutiable  many  importations,  and  the  trade  at  New 
York  to-daj  are  confronting  the  payment  of  duties  amounting  to 
$30,000  on  imports  that  have  been  returned  as  dutiable  by  the  exam- 
iner at  the  port  of  New  York,  90  per  cent  of  which  have  already  been 
sold  and  have  gone  into  consumption  for  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Now  the  trade,  including  the  importer  and  the 
consumer,  desire  that  the  law  be  so  chanjijed  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  oil  is  fit  only  for  mechanical  purposes  can  be  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  or  determination  of  any  individual. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  embarrassing  from  the  Government's 
point  of  view. 

•  Mr.  Snevily.  There  is  no  chemical  analysis  by  which  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  edible  purposes  of  an  oil  can  be"  determined.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  individual  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  The  courts 
have  decided  that  merely  because  certain  of  our  population  will  eat 
these  grades  of  oil  they  should  not  be  dutiable,  and  there  have  been 
several  decisions  along  those  lines.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
the  examiner  still  continues  to  return  every  once  in  a  while  these 
yery  same  grades  of  oil  as  dutiable,  necessitating  the  importer's  carry- 
wig  the  case  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  if  defeated  there, 
to  the  courts.    The  business  is  transacted  upon  a  margin  of  profit  not 
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exceeding  6  per  cent,  and  the  majority  of  it  at  a  margin  of  2^  per 
cent.  It  will  therefore  be  apparent  to  you  that  business  could  not 
very  well  be  conducted  under  these  conditions,  and  this  oil  is  abso- 
lutdy  necessary  to  certain  industries.  The  manufacturer  of  castile 
soap  can  not  produce  castile  soap  except  by  the  use  of  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  Government  makes  a  contention 
before  the  court,  even  if  they  are  beaten  on  the  rate  of  duty  that 
they  think  they  ought  to  collect,  and  they  appeal,  they  collect  the  full 
duty  according  to  their  determination,  although  the  court  has  over- 
ruled them,  until  they  get  a  final  decision  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  they  are  doing  in  this  case! 

Mr.  Snevily.  They  have  either  collected  the  duty  or  the  goods  have 
remained  in  bond  or  the  duty  has  been  paid  under  protest. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  remained  in  store,  in  bond? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  test  the  Government  is  making  now  is  whether 
the  oil  is  rancid  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Rancidity  and  acidity  are  two  different  things.  The 
very  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  commercial  oils  carry  with  them 
rancidity.  The  commercial  oils  are  products  of  decomposition.  De- 
composition as  a  matter  of  necessity  means  rancidity.  Fatty  acids 
are  natural  to  the  oil.  Even  the  highest  grades  of  edible  oil  carry  a 
certain  percentage  of  what  we  term  "  free  fatty  acids,"  and  edible  oil 
can  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  free  fatty  acids  than  a  commercial 
oil.  Still,  the  commercial  oil  would  be  rancid,  while  the  edible  oil 
would  not  be  rancid. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  I  have  before  me  saj^  that  the  apprais- 
ers on  the  shipments  of  March,  1906,  hold  that  it  is  the  rancidity  of 
olive  oil,  and  not  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  free  fatty  acids, 
which  determines  whether  or  not  the  oil  is  edible. 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  is  right.  • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  rule  they  are  enforcing  now,  or  trying 
to  enforce,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  what  constitutes  rancidity.  Quoting  the  case  now 
before  the  board,  involving  about  $30,000  duty,  under  which  we 
have  had  two  hearinars  and  briefs  are  now  being  prepared,  the  trade 
presented  at  least  20  witnesses  and  were  preparea  to  present  60 
more  to  prove  that  these  oils  which  had  been  returned  dutiable  were 
not  fit  to  eat,  and  that  they  were  strictly  commercial  oils.  The  Gov- 
ernment confined  their  witnesses  to  the  examiner,  Doctor  Wiley,  and 
one  of  his  assistants,  who  returned  the  oils  dutiable,  and  failed  to  call 
any  member  of  the  trade  engaged  in  the  importation  of  either  the 
commercial  or  the  edible  oil. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  desire  now  is  to  make  such  a  definition 
of  this  oil  that  the  revenue  will  be  collected  on  the  edible  table  oil 
and  the  other  will  be  free  from  duty,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  any 
suggestion  that  you  can  make  as  to  amending  the  schedule  and  the 
law  which  will  bring  about  that  result. 

Mr.  Snevily.  If  it  is  your  intention  that  industries  should  have 
for  manufacturing  purposes  olive  oils  free  of  duty,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  framing  of  this  law  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  Department^ 
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who  have  had  ample  experience  under  the  existing  law  to  suggest  a 
clause. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  suggestion  that  I  just  read  jovt  a 
moment  ago;  would  that  accomplish  the  object?  That  is  under  the 
free  paragraph. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  This  reads  '^  Olive  oil  rendered  unfit  or  incapable 
of  use  for  food  or  for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes 
by  such  means  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him."  That  is  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  would  mean,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  denatui'- 

ing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  kept  in  the  word  "rendered,"  I  think 
it  would. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes.  Now,  the  difficulty  there  is  that  an  oil  de- 
natured might  be  suitable  for  one  industry  and  not  suitable  for 
another.  I  sent  out  at  least  3,000  circulars  early  in  the  season  em- 
bracing the  subject  of  denaturing  and  asking  for  information  from 
consumers.  I  received  no  three  replies  that  were  the  same.  Denatur- 
ing is  a  subject  which  has  not  been  experimented  with,  and  there  are 
no  practical  data  obtainable  in  this  country.  Each  individual  manu- 
facturer has  his  own  ideas.  A  soap  manufacturer  can  not  produce  a 
castile  soap  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and 
have  it  scented.  Castile  soap  is  not  scented.  If  you  denature  oUve 
oil  with  anjr  essential  oil,  then  you  have  a  scented  soap.  If  you  de- 
nature it  with  an  unsaponifiable  matter,  then  you  have  an  uncoiiv- 
pleted  soap.  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  could  be  provided  that  oil 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  when  shown  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
that  purpose,  should  be  admitted  free  upon  regulations  to  be  Hug- 
gestea  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  idea  is  to  follpw  the  oil  into  the  manu- 
facture and  have  a  certificate  that  it  is  used  for  that  purpose! 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  use  the  revenue  force 
and  customs  force  in  that  way.  It  requires  about  all  the  force  we 
can  employ  to  collect  the  duty  on  alcohol  and  spirits. 

Mr.  Underavood.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the  idea  of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  language  was  changed  in  this  way, 
so  as  to  read  "  olive  oil  incapable  of  use  for  food  or  rendered  unfit 
for  food  or  for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes  by 
such  means  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  provide?  " 

Mr.  Snevii-y.  It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  would  cover  it,  and  at  the  same  time  would  leave  its 
enactment  entirely  in  the  Treasury  Department,  "  fit  only  for  manur 
facturing  purposes,  or  used  for  such  purposes,  free." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  necessitates  following  the  oil  into  the  custody 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  would,  if  a  bond  was  filed  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  be  canceled  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  oil  im- 
ported had  been  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  there  much  of  this  oil  refined  after  it  comes  here? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Needham.  It  can  be? 
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Mr.  Snevely.  CommeFcial  oil  can  not  be  converted  into  an  edible 
oil. 

Mr.  Needham.  In  this  country  do  we  produce  any  of  this  crude  oil? 

Mr.  Snevily.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  as  regards  California. 
Apart  from  California  there  is  no  olive  oil  produced. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  is  all  of  the  highest  grade,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  During  my  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  the  California  oil  in  a  com- 
mercial way. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  do  not  think  we  produce  any  of  the  crude  oil 
there ;  it  is  all  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Snevily.  I  would  furthermore  request  that  the  limit  now  es- 
tablished at  60  cents,  at  which  oil  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  be  either 
eliminated  or  raised.  My  reasons  for  that  request  are  as  follows: 
The  production  of  olive  oil  is  one  of  slow  growth.  Consumption 
has  largely  outstripped  production,  and  to-day  we  have  a  low  price 
when  we  have  60  cents,  whereas  ten  years  ago  60  cents  was  an  extreme 
price.  During  my  twenty-five  vears'  experience  in  this  business  this 
IS  the  first  year  when  we  have  found  the  cost  of  oil  abroad  to  exceed 
the  limit  of  60  cents  a  gallon  placed  upon  it  as  entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  limit? 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  is  in  paragraph  626. 

The  Chaibman.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  as  to  a  change 
there? 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  it  should  either  be  removed  entirely  or  ad- 
iranced.  If  the  suggested  change  be  made  so  that  it  will  read  "  fit 
only  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  used  for  such  purposes,  free," 
then  the  question  of  cost  would  not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  the  language  suggested  by  the  chairman  were  put 
in,  that  would  also  eliminate  the  60  per  cent  limit. 

Mr.  Snevily.  But  that,  as  I  understand  it,  would  require  dena- 
turing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  provision  probably  does  require  it  to 
be  denatured,  although  I  doubt  it  that  was  the  intention  of  the  drafter 
of  the  paragraph.  I  think  it  was  meant  to  include  oil  that  was  in- 
capable of  use  for  food  or  was  rendered  unfit  for  food  by  reason  of 
bemg  denatured. 

Mr.  Snevily.  There  are  grades  of  oil  which  are  unfit  for  eating, 
that  nobody,  not  even  the  examiner,  jealous  of  the  Government^ 
rights,  would  claim  as  being  fit  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  is  complained  that  olive  oils  have  been 
imported  here  that  were  imported  ostensibly  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, to  escape  the  payment  of  duty,  that  were  sold  to  our  Italian 
tellow-citizens  for  food ;  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference.  If  we  have  a  law,  we  want  it  enforced.  We 
want  to  make  a  law  that  is  capable  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Snevily.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  situation  does  exist,  but 
I  think  I  am  free  to  state  that  the  percentage  so  imported  is  very 
immaterial. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  Iniow.  You  can  not  always  tell,  you 
know,  when  you  catch  a  man  violating  the  law,  how  far  it  has  gone, 
especially  if  there  is  money  in  it. 
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Mr.  Snbvtlt.  Well,  there  is  40  cents  a  gallon  in  it,  or  $20  a  barreL 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?    Do  you  desire  to 
be' heard  further? 

Mr.  Snevily.  I  do,  upon  another  subject,  sir.  I  notice  that  there 
appeared  yesterday  before  you  a  Mr.  Mohun,  in  regard  to  cocoanut 
oiL  His  statement  is  on  page  53  of  the  hearings.  1  was  very  much 
surprised  to  notice  this  appearance  and  that  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tfon  advocated  a  duty  of  a  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  cocoanut  oiL 
I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  that  article  for  twenty  years.  There 
is  a  very  large  consumption  of  cocoanut  oil  in  this  country.  A  duty 
of  a  half  a  cent  per  pound,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  increase  pro- 
duction, as  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural  advan- 
ta^  that  the  eastern  manufacturer  or  the  European  manufacturer 
enjoys.  On  the  other  hand,  with  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty  on 
oil  a  very  small  amount  of  the  actual  consumption  could  be  supplied 
by  American  manufacturers,  while  the  consumer  would  pay  that 
additional  cost  for  his  raw  materials.  If  it  is  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee to  promote,  or  to  frame  a  tariff  which  would  promote,  the 
manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  the  raw  materials  of  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Far  East,  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  sufficient 
protection  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  those  goods  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  become  a  factor.  One-half  cent  per  pound  on  cocoanut  oil, 
taking  the  average  price  for  the  past  five  years,  would  not  be  7  per 
cent.  There  are  vegetable  oils  manufactured,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  upon  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  26  per  cent,  and  of 
which  there  are  none  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  raw  ma- 
terials are  drawn  from  practically  the  same  territory  from  .which  the 
materials  would  be  drawn  for  cocoanut  oil.  Therefore  if  25  per  cent 
is  not  sufficient  to  foster  or  encourage  the  manufacture  of  one  oil,  7 

Er  cent  certainly  would  not  be  on  another.  I  should  like  the  privi- 
je  of  submitting  a  brief  later  on  regarding  vegetable  oils,  if  I  may 
do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  do  so  at  any  time  between  now  and  the 
4th  of  December;  of  course  the  earlier  the  better.  The  hearings  end 
on  the  4th,  and  after  the  4th  ^ou  may  not  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Snevilt.  Before  closmg,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  impress 
upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  extending  relief  to  the  im- 
porter and  the  consxmier  of  olive  oil  by  some  enactment  of  your  law 
which  will  do  away  with  this  uncertainty.  This  oil  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  production  of  certain  goods  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  law  is  to  be 
cleared  up  and  made  perfectly  plain,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  T 
think  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  do  it  in  regard  to  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Snevbly.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  little  furtner  in  regard  to  cocoanut  oil. 
What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  is  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Snevh-t.  The  labor  is  practically  the  entire  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  cost? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  really  the  only  cost  that  enters  in, 
apart  from  the  small  amount  of  chemicals  that  would  be  used  in  the 
refining. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  correct,  I  do  not  see  how  7  per  cent 
would  help  you  much.    What  quantity  did  you  manufacture  ? 
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Mr.  Snistilt.  A  limited  amount;  probably  a  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Snev^ly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  because  it  is  so  email  as 
compared  with  the  entire  consumption;  and  our  raw  materials  are 
drawn  entirelj^  from  the  West  Inaies,  and  for  that  reason  our  pro- 
duction is  limited  to  the  amount  of  raw  material  we  can  secure  in 
those  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  increase  that;  is  that  a 
growing  business  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Skevily.  It  shows  some  increase,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

The. Chairman.  Then  you  sell  it  in  connection  with  your  other 
articles  of  merchandise,  to  help  to  fill  out  your  lines? 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  is  one  of  the  lines  we  are  engaged  in,  the  manu- 
facture of  oil. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  side  show? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee?   If  not,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Snevily. 

Mr.  Sne\tly.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  THEODOBE  BICESECEEB,  BEPBESENTING 
THE  MANTTFACTTTBING  PEBFXTMEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  paragraphs  3  and  70.  I 
represent  (the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  trade  generally  of  the  country.  I  happen  to 
be  at  present  the  president.  On  Monday  last  a  meeting;  of  the  execu- 
tive board  was  held,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of  two  be 
formed,  consisting  of  Mr.  James  E.  Davis,  of  Detroit,  and  myself, 
to  prepare  a  brief  for  your  consideration,  expressing  the  attitude  of 
'OUT  association,  as  voiced  by  the  executive  board  meeting.  This  asso- 
ciation embraces  generally  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

(Mr.  Ricksecker  here  read  the  brief  referred  to,  which  will  be 
printed  later.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  of  perfimiery  in  the 
United  States,  foreign  and  domestic  products? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  what  percentage  is  im- 
ported, of  the  amount  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  I  may  say  in  parenthesis  that  I  asked  the  United 
States  Government  to  give  me  these  figures.  I  asked  both  tho  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Census  Office.  I  got  the 
figures  together ;  but  the  difficulty,  as  they  explained  it,  in  analyzing 
the  relative  proportion  of  what  might  be  termed  strictly  perfumery 
and  toilet  goods,  and  necessities  such  as  toilet  soaps,  and  kindred 
lines  such  as  ammonia  and  goods  used  for  toilet  purposes,  was  so 
great  that  they  could  not  well  get  at  the  real  truth. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  figures  I  have  here  there  were 
859,000  pounds  imported  in  the  year  ending  July  31,  1907.  Will  that 
enable  you  to  give  any  estimate? 
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Mr.  RicKfiECKER.  The  question  was  asked  me  at  our  last  annual 
meeting,  or  previous  to  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  you  ask  me, 
and  I  prepared  a  paper  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  our  classification  and  taking  in  view  the  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  the  probabilities  were  that  tne  consumption  of 
perfumery  and  toilet  goods  might  range  from  five  million  to  seven 
or  eight  million. 

The  Chairman.  Pounds  or  dollars? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  Pouuds;  including  preparations  for  the  teeth^ 
and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  best  estimate,  after  informing  your- 
self as  far  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  tried  to  get  information  of  im- 
ports of  crude  materials,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  that  basis, 
and  that  is  my  personal  judgment,  after  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  importations  largely  from  France? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  The  crude  materials  for  perfumery  and  toilet 
articles  hail  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  get  some  items 
from  China  and  some  from  Japan,  and  there  is  one  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  which  is  taxed  25  per  cent  duty,  and  they  get  some 
from  France.  The  attar  of  roses  comes  from  Bulgaria,  some  of 
the  crude  materials  are,  of  course,  of  American  origin. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  is  guite  a  little  increase  in  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  the  importation  of  perfumery.  I  suppose  that 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  people  have  become  more  pros- 
perous and  likely  to  indulge  in  luxuries  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  The  relative  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
American  goods  as  compared  with  the  French  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  at,  but  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  largely  due  to 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  so  large  a  part  of  our  population 
who  go  abroad  every  summer  and  buy  French  goods,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  attached  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  lar^e  a  duty  ou^ht  we  to  have?  If  we  take 
off  the  specific  duty,  how  large  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  do 
you  think  there  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  It  seems  to  our  association  we  ought  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  about  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  vou  got  along  on  C5  per  cent  up  to  the  end  of 
1906.    Business  was  highly  prosperous,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  That  is  due  partly  to  this  fact,  that  there  are 
some  certaiin  French  houses  which  have  established  branch  houses 
here  and  who  get  certain  of  their  products  partly  compounded,  and 
the  rate  of  duty  varies  through  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  was  a  great  slump  in  the  price  of  im- 
ported goods  in  1907.  Was  there  a  correspondmg  slump  in  Ameri- 
can goods? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  Ycs;  there  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that? 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  The  panic. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  this  was  in  the  year  ending  July  31, 1907. 
That  was  before  many  of  us  dreamed  of  a  panic. 

Mr.  RiCKSEGKER.  Oh,  you  mean  the  fiscal  year  ending  1907? 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  80,  1907.  The  price 
dropped  from  $2.81  down  to  $1.82. 
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Mr.  RicKSECKEB.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,  because  my  records 
here,  which  are  in  print  in  our  association  book,  show  that  in  1906 
the  importations  of  alcoholic  perfumery,  if  you  please,  were  685,960. 
and  in  1907  they  were  655,764. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  that  is  correct,  dividing  the  amount  into  the  price, 
it  leaves  the  unit  of  value  $2.81,  as  the  chairman  stated,  in  1906, 
against  $1.82  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  whether  there  was  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  domestic  goods  between  the  years  1906  and  1907 — 
the  year  ending  June  30  of  each  year? 

Air.  RicKSECRER.  Why,  no,  sir.  Our  figures  here,  if  they  are  cor- 
rect, which  we  got  from  the  Government,  are  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Gaines.  An  increase  in  the  amount,  but  not  in  the  unit. 

(The  figures  referred  to  were  here  examined  by  Mr.  Ricksecker.) 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures  correspond,  only  you  do  not  figure 
out  the  unit  of  value.  I  am  talking  about  the  decrease  in  the  price 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  Perfumery  is  not  sold  by  the  pound,  you  know, 
and  its  value  could  not  be  measured  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  the  unit  of  value  is  the  pound  in  these 
government  statistics.  You  see  this  is  a  compound  duty.  It  is  so 
much  a  pound  and  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition ;  so  that  they 
have  to  get  the  appraised  value  of  the  unit.  I  suppose  the  unit  is  a 
pound.  On  the  unit  of  value  the  importing  price  was  reduced  from 
$2.81  to  $1.82,  whether  it  is  pounds  or  gallons.  It  must  be  pounds, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  What  appealed  to  us  and  concerned  us  was  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  market  value  of  the  total  imports  for  each 
year,  and  they  show  that  for  the  past  ten  years  they  have  actuaUy 
increased  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  violent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
goods  here  between  1906  and  1907  ? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  great  change  in  the  value? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  No,  sir;  no  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  None  that  you  can  speak  of  now,  practically? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  No.  There  is  this  factor  in  connection  with  sell- 
ing goods  by  weight  in  our  line.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
increasingly  in  favor  of  more  expensive  imported  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  undervaluation  hais  been  greater 
jts  the  years  go  by? 

Mr.  "Ricksecker.  The  class  of  goods  that  has  been  imported  has 
been  of  a  more  costly  character  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  dearer  goods? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  it  all  the  worse. 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  That  is  a  fact.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in 
that  direction;  but,  as  I  say,  another  factor  enters  in,  and  that  is 
disturbing.  Certain  French  houses  have  established  branch  fac- 
tories here  and  are  making  goods  which  formerly  they  imported, 
importing  only  parts  of  them  now,  or  some  of  the  ingredients. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  developing  the  American  manufacture,  is 
it  not? 
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Mr.  RicKSECKEiL  It  is  not  as  serious  a  matter  as  it  might  be,  but 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  receipt  of  customs. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Referring  to  paragraph  70,  preparations  used  as 
applications  to  the  hair,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  has  been  or 
is  any  trust  or  combination  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  and  increase 
the  price  of  these  articles  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  BicKSECKER.  I  may  say  that  to  my  certain  knowledge,  as 
president  of  our  association,  and  as  being  sure  to  be  intimately  aware 
of  any  such  movement,  there  has  been  no  trust,  or  no  combination. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  no  effort  or  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  to 
the  jobbers,  among  the  different  manufacturers  of  perfumery? 

Mr.  RicKSECKER.  No;  no  concerted  effort;  no  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  RicKSECKER.  I  may  say,  gentlemen,  that  in  order  to  gain  what- 
ever light  is  possible,  for  your  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
schedule  of  the  essential  oils,  at  our  last  meeting  I  asked  the  AotI- 
cultural  Department  to  permit  the  head  of  their  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry to  come  to  New  York  and  address  us  and  tell  us  what  dis- 
tillations they  had  accomplished  in  their  experimental  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  and  he  did  so ;  and  the  gist  of 
his  address  to  us  was  to  the  effect  that  while  these  experiments  are 
very  interesting  and  apparently  give  some  little  promise,  there  is  no 
definite  reason  for  believing  that  the  American  industry  in  such  oils 
can  be  prosperous  in  the  immediate  present.  In  order  further  to  get 
whatever  light  I  might  from  the  customs  department  as  to  matters 
bearing  on  our  industry,  I  asked  the  chief  appraiser  of  the  depart- 
ment in  New  York  to  address  us  and  tell  us  our  shortcomings  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  tariff  in  its  classification,  and  he  appointed  one 
of  his  officers  to  do  so.  Those  addresses  are  in  print  and  are  available 
to  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  wish  to  see  them  for  further  enlighten- 
ment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  adopted  your  suggestion  of  an  increased 
duty,  would  there  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue,  or  would 
it  decrease  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  decrease  or  an  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  No ;  we  are  asking  for  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent schedule,  as  being  freest  from  possibilities  of  disaster  and  danger 
to  our  industry,  which  is  a  struggling  one.  Nobody  has  made  a  for- 
tune. We  are  all  struggling  for  an  existence,  or  a  reasonable  living, 
and  I  have  such  evidence  that  I  can  not  reveal  from  various  manufac- 
turers that  is  positive  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  offer? 

Mr.  Ricksecker.  I  can  think  of  nothing,  sir. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  JAHES  £.  DAVIS,  OF  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  to  say 
except  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Ricksecker  stated.  We  come  before  you 
to  say  simply,  "Leave  us  alone."  We  are  satisfied.  We  have  no 
grievance,  no  complaint;  and  although  there  are  some  inconsistencies 
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in  the  present  law,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  matters  stand  as 
they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  stand  any  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  ruin  the  industry  ?  Seriously,  have  you 
been  over  this  schedule  to  see  whether  it  would  not  stand  a  cut? 

Mr.  Davis.  None  whatever.  In  the  matter  of  essential  oils  there 
are  possibly  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  as  an  example,  oil  of  gera- 
nium pays  25  per  cent  duty  and  oil  of  lavender  is  free.  Oil  ot  rose 
is  free  and  oil  of  patchouli  pays  25  per  cent.  But  we  do  not  care 
anything:  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  more  particularly  about  perfumes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  are  the  articles  that  go  into  perfumes.  The  per- 
fume industry,  especially  in  regard  to  importations,  is  a  peculiar  one. 
Perfume  is  not  sold  by  the  pint  or  pound.  Nearly  all  the  imported 
articles  come  here  in  small  fancy  packages,  and  are  sold  in  that  way, 
and  it  is  a  luxury,  and  we  know  it,  and  everybody  knows  it.  People 
go  abroad  and  buy  these  goods  and  bring  them  over  here,  and  they 
are  introduced  in  this  country. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  leave  us  alone.  We  have  no  grievance  and 
no  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  position.  If  no  member  of  the 
committee  has  any  questions,  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALBEBT  CLABK,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Ashton  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  A.  Lee  Company 
Chemical  Works,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  products,  or  preparations  of  indigo  ready  for  the  dyer.  These 
goods,  he  says,  were  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  in  the 
present  tariff  they  are  dutiable;  indigo  extracts  and  pastes  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  indigo  carmined  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  indigo  white  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  since  this 
went  into  effect  the  imports  have  fallen  off  and  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  have  had  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  home  market. 
As  these  rates  of  duty  are  low  and  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we 
asked  for,  in  order  to  have  full  protection  we  are  very  sure  that  they 
should  not  be  reduced  in  the  proposed  revision,  especially  as  these 
rates  of  duty  do  not  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between 
here  and  in  Europe.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
if  this  information  is  not  so  complete  as  the  committee  would  like.  I 
nsk  an  opportunity  for  this  gentleman  to  file  a  brief  later,  and  will  be 
happy  to  have  any  questions  propounded  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  can  be  submitted  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Of  carmined  indigo  the  importations  are  about 
the  same.  Of  crude  indigo,  on  the  free  list,  the  importations  have 
vastly  increased.  They  have  increased  from  3,000,000  pounds  in  1897 
to  7,000,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  importations  of  extracts  and  pastes 
have  been  reduced  from  364,000  pounds  to  145,000  pounds  in  the 
same  period.  I  see  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  about  12  per  cent  on 
the  extracts  and  runs  up  from  12  to  15  per  cent  on  the  other.  That 
would  indicate  that  the  price  had  been  reduced. 
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Mr.  Clark.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  so.  I  have  heard  no  complaint. 
Have  any  members  of  the  committee  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  These  goods  are  doubtless  used  mostly  in  the  textile 
trade,  and  although  I  come  from  a  textile  center  and  am  somewhat 
in  touch  with  textile  manufacturers,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  con- 
cerning the  indigo  products. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  use  of  indigo  is  falling  off,  is  it  not,  and  aniline 
colors  are  being  used  to  a  greater  extent,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Fossiblv.    lam  not  able  to  speak  about  that. 

The  Chair3Can.  I  think  that  is  all,  Colonel  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  gives  him  the  privilege  of  filing  a  fuller  state- 
ment if  you  would  like  it? 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  before  the  4th  of  December.  Is  there 
any  person  present  who  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  chemical  schedule? 
If  there  is  no  one  else  who  desires  to  be  heard,  the  hearing  will  be 
closed  and  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  9.30  to-morrow 
morning. 

(At  3.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,- 
Thursday,  November  12,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday^  November  12^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  will  lie  on  Schedule  H — 
spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages. 
Wb  will  hear  Mr.  Hamilton. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FEANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  32  BEOADWAT, 

NEW  YOEE. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  full  name,  ad- 
dress, and  the  interests  you  represent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  82  Broadway,  New  York, 
attorney  at  law.  I  represent  the  interests  that  I  send  to  the  clerk,  but 
wiU  say  that  they  are  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  or  the 
United  States,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.  B.  Martin, 
Hartman  &  Goldsmith,  Julius  Wile,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  others  whom 
I  do  not  at  the  moment  remember,  all  interested  in  Schedule  H. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  received  this  morning  a  line  from  the  president 
of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting the  principal  importers  of  wines  and  spirits  in  this  country, 
which  reads  as  follows  (reads) : 

The  Wine  and  Spibit  Traders*  Society  of  the  United  States, 

78  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  November  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  members  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  principal  importers  of  wines  and  spirits  In  this  country, 
request  that  the  hearing  apiwinted  by  your  honorable  committee  for  the  12tii 
Instant,  to  give  this  trade  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  regarding  the  re- 
consideration of  the  tariff  rates,  be  postponed  until  at  least  the  26th  instant.  In 
order  that  they  may  ascertain  and  present  in  concise  and  tabulated  form  the 
views  of  the  firms  importing  wines  and  spirits  into  this  country. 
Tm^ing  that  you  will  grant  our  request,  we  are. 
Respectfully, 

Aux.  D.  Shaw, 
President  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders*  Society  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  recommendation  to  make,  and  I  presume  to  say  that  the 
comniittee  will  not  consent  to  any  application  of  the  sort,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  already  outlined  your  time,  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Traders'  Society  to  be  heard  at  any  future  day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  day  do  they  fix? 

Mr.  HAMiMt)N.  November  26. 

1S7 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  That  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  schedule  for  the  whole  hearings,  and 
we  can  not  postpone  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  fully  understand  the  position  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Any  person  who  can  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
time  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  file  a  brief  before  the  4th  of 
December,  but  we  can  not  interrupt  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think,  if  the  committee  please,  that  that  is  very 
proper.  I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  attempt  to  change  the 
programme  as  you  now  have  it  arranged. 

I  will  briefly  submit  to  the  committee  the  suggestions  that  are  pre- 
sented by  my  clients  on  the  question  of  any  revision : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Wine  and 
Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States,  herewith  submit  to  your  honor- 
able body  the  following  recommendations. 

I  will  file  them  or  I  will  read  them  if  the  committee  prefers.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  read  them,  and  then  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions to  be  asked 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  general  trend  of  the  argument,  to  cut 
down  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  little,  in  some  places. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  learn  the  trend  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (reads) : 

First.  That  the  duty  on  still  wines  from  France,  Germany.  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  all  other  reciprocal  countries  remain  at  the  same  rate  of  35  cents  per 
gallon  and  $1.25  per  case  as  now  in  force. 

Second.  That  the  duty  of  $6  per  case  on  champagnes  and  all  other  sparkling 
wines  from  the  above-mentioned  countries  remain  as  they  are. 

Third.  A  reduction  on  wines  and  spirits,  manufactured  or  distilled  in  Great 
Britain  and  colonies,  to  conform  to  the  rate  levied  on  wine  and  spirits  from 
countries  enjoying  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  viz,  $6  per  case  on  cham- 
pagne and  other  sparkling  wines,  $1.25  per  case  on  still  wines,  35  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  still  wines,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon  on  spirits:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
wine  or  spirits  that  are  to  enjoy  this  rate  of  duty  shall  be  manufactured  or  dis- 
tilled in  Great  Britain  and  colonies  only ;  otherwise  the  present  existing  rate  of 
duty  of  $S  per  case  on  champagne  and  other' spnrkling  wines,  50  cents  per  gallon 
on  still  wines,  $1.60  per  case  on  still  wines,  $2.25  per  proof  gallon  on  spirits  he 
levied. 

Fourth.  That  the  same  allowance  for  leaknge  or  evaporation  be  granted  to 
foreign  spirits  as  is  granted  to  domestic  spirits  in  bond  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  internal-revenue  law,  and  that  the  bonded  period  should  be  extended 
for  foreign  spirits  from  three  to  eight  years,  as  provided  at  present  for  domestic 
spirits. 

Fifth.  Privilege  of  paying  duty,  only  on  still  wines  imported  in  bulk,  on  actual 
quantity  shown  on  gauge  at  time  entry  is  made  for  consumption. 

That  is  a  very  short  proposition,  but.it  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one.     (Eeads:) 

Sixth.  An  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  breakage  be  granted  on  all  foreign 
wines,  spirits,  beer,  and  ginger  ale  imported  in  bottles  and  jugs. 

Seventh.  The  proof  gallon  should  be  basis  for  calculating  duty  on  spirits  and 
an  allowance  be  made  for  every  degree  under  proof  the  same  as  is  charged  for 
every  degree  above  proof. 

Eighth.  That  no  duty  be  levied  on  the  bottles  containing  spirits. 

Ninth.  The  duty  on  the  Importation  of  samples  of  sparkling  and  still  wines, 
spirits,  ginger  ale,  and  all  malt  liquors  in  less  quantities  than  one  dozen  bottles 
to  be  calculated  at  the  pro  rata  duty  levied  upon  a  full  case. 
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Tenth.  A  provision  of  law  permitting  the  sale  free  of  duty  to  foreign  Tesaels 
trading  with  foreign  ports  of  wines,  spirits,  ginger  ale,  and  all  malt  liquors,  as 
is  DOW  the  case  with  such  American  vessels,  under  the  law  of  June  16,  1884. 

The  above  recommendations  are  the  tentative  ones  submitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society,  and  any  additional 
ones  that  we  may  have  will  be  presented  at  the  time  that  your  honorable  body 
appoints  to  give  our  trade  an  opportunity  of  presenting  its  further  views  with 
argiunaits.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  hearing  be  set  for  a  day  not 
shorter  than  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  this  brief. 
Respectfully, 

E.  C.  La  Montagne,  Chairman^  of  E.  La  Montague  Sons. 
Heitby  E.  Goubd. 

Adolph  de  Baby,  of  Fred^k  de  Bary  d  Co. 

F.  G.  Hebman  Fayew,  of  Ckas.  F.  Schmidt  rf  Peters. 
William  B.  Simonds,  of  F.  O.  De  Luze  d  Co. 

Attest: 

Thomas  S.  Leoseb, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  same  line  is  followed  by  the  petition  from  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which,  if  I  am  not  limited  as  to  time,  I  will  read.  It 
will  take,  perhaps,  fifteen  minutes  to  read  the  petition,  if  you  gentle- 
men will  permit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  this  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  New  York 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all ;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Shall  I  read  the  petition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  rather  long  and  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
committee,  but  I  think  it  is  really  a  matter  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  prefer  to  have  the  petition  printed  without 
reading,  of  course,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  read  the  petition  in  perhaps  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (reads) : 

Memorial  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  against  any 
increase  in  the  duties  on  icine  and  spirits  and  indorsing  the  reciprocity 
policy  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  Yorlc,  representing  the  Italian- 
American  trade  averaging  to  a  yearly  value  of  about  $100,000,000,  as  well  as 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  interests  of  a  population  of  about  400,000  Italo- 
American  citizens  living  in  this  city  who,  by  reason  of  their  industry  and  labor, 
lire  second  to  none  as  a  factor  of  prosperity  and  as  consumers  of  both  domestic 
and  imported  produce,  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  this  hearing  to  express  its 
views  and  submit  Its  recommendations  to  this  honorable  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tarifT  legislation  as  related  to  Schedule  H,  on  wines  and  spirits,  now 
mider  consideration. 

From  the  outset  this  chamber  desires  to  state  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  any 
reasonable  tariff,  but  that  it  believes  in  the  main  on  the  principle  that  such 
duties  should  prevail  as  to  balance  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  What  this  chamber  opposes  is  the 
enactment  of  excessive  or  prohibitive  duties  which,  while  objectionable  in  them- 
ielves,  by  reason  of  fiscality,  would  be  prejudicial  to  all  concerned ;  to  domestic 
production  first,  as  an  excess  of  protection  can  not  but  destroy  that  healthy 
stimulus  of  a  possible  competition  from  which  alone  can  be  expected  that 
endeavor  to  a  higher  standard  of  industry  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  In- 
dustry itself;  to  revenue,  as  the  prohibitive  nature  of  too  high  duties  would 
^eetroy  importations  and  the  revenue  therefrom ;  to  foreign  trade,  which  would 
be  unjustly  discriminated  against  and  thus  probably  provoke  retaliation  from 
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foreign  countries,  which  is  to  be  avoided;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  cou- 
Bumers,  who  represent  by  far  the  majority  of  the  body  politic  and  whose  inter- 
ests are  entitled  to  as  much,  if  not  greater,  consideration  at  the  hand  of  the 
legislator  as  those  of  any  other  class,  however  Influential  It  may  be. 

This  chamber,  we  may  add  incidentally,  is  also  opposed  to  high  duties  on 
articles  such  as  are  not  produced  in  this  country  or  can  not  be  produced  to  any 
great  extent  or  with  tiie  desired  characteristics  required  by  consumption, 
through  the  absence  of  certain  natural  or  economic  factors  which  can  not  be 
remedied  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  from  the  tactful  compromise  of  the  interests  represented  by  the  various 
elements  which  have  to  be  considered  in  framing  a  tariff  law  that  such 
economic  legislation  can  be  devised  as  will  be  consonant  with  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  country  and  will  ^ve  a  maximum  of  beneficial  results  with  a 
minimum  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  line  with  the  principles  above  stated,  we  will  consider  Schedule  H  of  the 
present  tariff  regarding  wines  and  spirits,  and  separately  the  duties  on  still 
wine  from  those  on  sparkling  wine.  The  present  rate  is  40  cents  per  gallon  on 
wines  in  casks  and  similar  packages  not  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  and  60  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  containing  more  than  14 
and  no  more  than  24  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume.  This  rate  has,  by  reci- 
procity agreements  with  certain  foreign  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc., — 

And  also  Holland  and  Switzerland,  I  believe. 

which  have  made  equivalent  tariff  concessions  to  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  been  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  a  reduction 
ranging  from  12.5  to  30  per  cent,  the  reciprocity  rate  being,  however,  16.7  per 
cent  higher  than  the  preceding  tariff  law,  when  the  rate  was  30  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  present  tariff  gives  a  protection  of  35  cents  per  gallon  to  the  domestic 
product.  We  consider  this  ample  protection,  being  equivalent  to  about  100  per 
cent  on  the  average  price  (36^  cents  per  gallon)  of  California  wine  sold  at 
New  York,  its  most  Important  eastern  market.  The  protection  that  this  rate 
of  duty  gives  to  California  wine  at  its  origin  is  even  higher  than  100  per  cent. 
Taking,  in  fact,  the  price  of  ordinary  red  California  wine  at  its  origin  at  20 
cents  per  gallon,  plus  6  cents  for  cooperage,  total  26  cents,  and  that  of  the 
standard  claret  of  California  at  its  origin  at  25  cents  per  gallon  plus  6  cents 
for  cooperage,  total  31  cents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  protection  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  red  California  wine  equals  136.6  per  cent  and  in  that  of  standard 
California  claret  equals  112.9  per  cent. 

The  California  interests  allege  that  "California  wine  pays  a  duty  of  7J 
cents  per  gallon  freight  charges  to  get  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  markets^ 
while  the  cost  of  bringing  foreign  wines  by  sea  to  the  same  markets  is  only 
about  2i  to  3  cents  per  gallon." 

Regarding  this  allegation  we  must  note  that  the  argument  of  the  California 
Interests  is  delusive  and  their  statement  not  according  to  facts,  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Because  the  freight  charge  of  71  cents  per  gallon  relates  only  to  ship- 
ments by  railroad,  while  one-half  of  the  California  wines  shipped  to  eastern 
markets  comes  by  sea,  in  which  case  the  ordinary  rate  is  5i  and  sometimes  as 
low  as  4i  cents  per  gallon. 

Second.  Because,  in  stating  the  freight  on  foreign  wine,  the  California  inter- 
ests give  only  the  maritime  freight  and  not  the  inland  freight  that  such  wine 
has  to  pay  from  its  place  of  production  to  the  shipping  port,  a  freight  which, 
on  the  average,  equals  and  often  surpasses  the  maritime  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  maritime  freight  on  European  wines 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Seven  and  a  half  oents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  do  not  mean  7i  cents? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  Europe  to  New  York  the  rate  is  2^  cents. 

•Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  is  it  from  California  by  sea? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Four  and  a  half  to  6^  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Coming  across  the  continent  on  the  railroad  it  is  7^ 
cents! 
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Mr.  Hamiltok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  is  the  inland  ratet^ 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  yon  are  goin?  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
production  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point  of  sale,  then 
you  must  add  to  the  maritime  ireight  the  inland  ireight  that  is  also 
paid  from  the  point  of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  ^ad  just  reached  that  point.    (Reads :) 

Because,  in  stating  the  freight  on  foreign  wine,  the  California  Interests  give 
only  the  maritime  freight  and  not  the  inland  freight  that  such  wine  has  to  pay 
from  its  place  of  production  to  the  shipping  port  which,  on  the  average,  equals 
and  oftoi  surpasses  the  maritime  freight. 

That  is  to  say,  2i  cents  or  3  cents  added  to  2^  cents  which  it  costs 
to  get  it  there  would  make  the  freight  on  the  Italian  wines  5  or 
5i  cents  landed  in  New  York,  almost  the  exact  equal  of  the  freight 
on  the  California  wines  coming  by  sea. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  could  that  be  with  those  small  countries  which 
can  not  be  very  far  from  any  port? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  charge  a  great 
deal  more  for  transportation  by  freight  in  Europe  tnan  in  this  coun- 

S.  We  take  a  longer  trip  for  very  much  less  money  than  you  can 
e  a  short  trip  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  argued  on  the  rate  bill  that  the  freights  were 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  here. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  presume  that  each  interest  argues  in  its  own 
favor. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  consider  the  inland  freight  on  California 
wines? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No  ;  because  we  did  not  know  what  that  was.  It  is 
something,  of  course.    There  is  an  inland  freight  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  average  more  than  the 
freight  in  Europe? 

1V&.  Hamilton.  I  should  not  say  so  from  my,  perhaps,  desultory 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  California  freights  are 
much  hisher  than  the  eastern  freights  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ILiMiLTON.  They  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  doubt,  but  the  dis- 
tances to  freight  the  wines  in  California  are  comparatively  short.  A 
very  lar^  portion  of  the  California  products,  unless  times  have 
changed  m  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  raised  within  horseback  riding 
of  L^  Angeles. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  most  of  the  wine  country  in  Europe  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sirj  I  do  not  believe  it  is  adjacent  to  the  sea 
or  navigable  water,  but  if  you  mean  from  three  to  five  hundred 
miles,  I  will  say  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  (German  wine 
made  on  the  Bhine? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  producing  country  in  Europe  as  large 
as  California? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  California  points  are  on 
the  sea  and  the  foreign  points  are  not? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  the  California  towns  are  on  the  sea,  most  of  them;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  the  immediately  surrounding  territory  are  not 
away  back  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  big  towns  are  on  the  seacoast,  but  they  do  not 
raise  wine  in  the  towns. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  on  the  RHine  they  have  inland 
transportation  by  water.    Do  you  know  what  the  freight  is? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  have  that  data  at  hand,  but  we  can  submit 
an  itemized  statement  of  that  to  the  committee  later  on.    (Reads:) 

Their  statement  is  therefore  inexact,  because  incomplete,  also  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  omits  to  add  other  items  of  expense  in  the  shipment  of  foreign 
wines  and  from  which  California  wine  is  exempt,  such  as  loading  and  unload- 
ing charges  at  the  shipping  port,  cost  of  customs  entry,  cost  of  consular  invoice 
and  certificates,  which  items  alone.  In  the  case  of  small  shipments  prevailing 
In  the  importation  of  wines  from  foreign  countries,  are  equivalent  to  an  out- 
lay, conservatively  estimated,  of  at  least  1  cent  per  gallon.  From  actual  fact 
the  total  freight  charges,  including  Inland  freight  in  Italy  (averaging  about 
3  cents  per  gallon),  maritime  freight  and  contingent  expenses  (4i  cents  per 
gallon  from  Genoa  to  New  York)  on  foreign  wine  shipped  from  its  place  of 
origin  to  New  York,  amount  to  about  7i  cents,  and  equal  the  railroad  rate  on 
California  wine  to  eastern  markets. 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  that  I  am  bound  entirely  by  the 
paper  from  which  I  am  reaamg.  I  am  not  a  wine  importer  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  except  what  information  I  have  received 
from  my  clients.  As  to  the  question  which  has  been  put  to  me  as  to 
specific  expenses  and  charges,  I  will  see  to  it  that  full  answer  is  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  when  I  submit  a  further  brief.     (Reads:) 

Third.  Because  if  the  California  growers  have  to  pay  a  freight  charge  of  7^ 
cents  to  bring  their  wine  by  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  the 
importers  of  foreign  wine  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  freight  rate  in  bringing 
their  wine  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  other  western  markets.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  wines  Is  not  limited  to  the  Atlantic  seaports,  but  they 
are  distributed  all  over  the  country.  Therefore  when  it  is  considered  that  for- 
eign wines  to  reach  New  York  have  to  pay  a  freight  equal  to  that  paid  by 
California  wines  in  reaching  the  same  market,  and  that  they  have  to  pay  an 
even  higher  freight  to  reach  the  western  markets,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
matter  of  freight  the  discrimination  is  really  against  foreign  wines,  which  thus 
pay  practically  an  additional  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Suppose  we  sell  wines  in  the  Middle  West.  We  pay,  say,  two  and 
a  half  cents  to  get  it  to  New  York,  and  we  pay  2,  3,  or  4  cents  to  get 
it  to  the  Middle  West,  while  the  California  wine  comes  from  Cali- 
fomia  to  the  Middle  West  for  4  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  make  our  own  wines  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  sell  some  wines  out  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  very  many  wines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  foreign  wines  have  the  benefit  of  through 
rates  to  points  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  so;  doubtless. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  not  those  through  rates  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  less  rate  from  New  York  City  to  the  point  of 
consumption  than  the  domestic  wines  get? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  difference  is? 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  know  you  are  right  in  that 
statement.     (  Reads : ) 

In  straightening  out  facts  regarding  imported  wines,  this  chamber  desires  to 
alter  a  most  emphatic  denial  to  the  mendacious  statement  circulated  through 
the  press  in  the  interest  of  those  claiming  higher  duties  that  "  even  under  the 
present  tariff  duty  immense  quantities  of  cheap  foreign  wines  are  shipped 
into  the  United  States  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  our  cheapest  wines/' 

This  is  not  so,  and  this  chamber  challenges  proof  thereof.  There  is  no 
foreign  wine  sold  at  the  price  of  our  cheapest  domestic  wines,  which  would 
be  from  31|  to  36i  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  standard 
imported  wine,  with  the  present  market  conditions  obtaining  in  Italy,  for  less 
than  70  cents  per  gallon,  actual  cost,  in  New  York.  Although  it  is  true  that 
there  are  cheap  ordinary  wines  sold  in  Italy  to-day  at  about  10  cents  per 
gallon  naked  on  the  spot,  it  is  also  an  indisputable  fact  that  wines  of  this 
grade  are  not  fit  for  shipment  and  are  not  shipped  beyond  the  seas,  because 
on  account  of  their  low  alcoholic  strength  and  other  reasons  they  could  not 
Btand  transportation.  Wines  of  this  grade  do  not  absolutely  find  a  market  In 
the  United  States  and  are  fit  only  for  local  consumption  or  for  the  still. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  I  understand  that  they  get  cheaper  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  inland  points  on  foreign  wines  than  on 
domestic  wines? 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  that  by  making  the  through  rates 
from  Europe  to  the  point  of  consumption.  I  know  that  similar 
rates  are  made  on  other  imported  goods,  and  I  suspect  it  is  so  with 
wines. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (reads) : 

The  wines  shipped  to  this  country  are  wines  of  standard  quality,  of  high  cost 
already  at  their  orljrin  on  account  of  the  choice  variety  of  grapes  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  of  the  cares  bestowetl  upon  them  in  their  making,  nnd  of  the 
ageing  that  they  have  to  undergo  before  being  shipped  to  this  market;  they 
must  be  wines  capable  of  standing  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  sea  journey  and 
possessing  such  qualities  as  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  consumers  of 
{ini)orted  wine,  which  are  for  wines  of  a  higher  grade  of  quality  than  the  bulk 
of  domestic  wines.  Unless  the  wine  imiwrted  is  of  a  decidedly  higher  grade  of 
quality  than  the  domestic,  it  would  not  be  demandtMl  and  it  could  not  stand  the 
disadvantage  of  the  duty. 

The  wines  which  are  shipped  from  foreign  count rien  to  the  American  market 
are  the  best  grades,  which,  notwithstanding  the  crisis  that  has  affected  the  wine 
industry  of  Italy  and  BYance  on  account  of  two  exceptionally  abundant  vint- 
ages, have  maintained  their  price,  and  are  altogether  a  different  class  of  pro- 
ducts from  the  common  cheap  wines  or  *'  vin  du  i)ays  "  that  supplies  the  every- 
day consumption  of  the  working  classes,  quotations  of  which  find  their  way, 
M  in  the  case  of  other  ordinary  staple  articles,  in  press  bulletins.  Quotations 
of  wines  of  the  grade  required  and  shipped  to  this  market  are  obtainable  only 
through  special  application  to  the  shippers. 

Let  us  give  some  examples  that  will  show  how  foreign  wine  of  the  grade 
required  by  this  market  can  not  be  laid  down  In  New  York  for  less  than  70 
cents,  actual  cost,  and  in  most  cases  for  not  less  than  a  higher  figure: 

Barbera,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  popular  Italian  brands  shipped  in  bulk 
to  this  market.  This  wine  is  quoted  to-day  at  its  place  of  origin,  say  Canelli, 
at  50  lire  per  hectoliter  naked,  1.  e.,  about  40  cents  per  gallon.  Add  to  this 
figure  5  cents  for  cooperage,  2  cents  for  inland  freight,  4J  cents  for  maritime 
freight  and  contingent  expenses  from  Genoa  to  New  York,  and  35  cents  for  duty, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  costs  at  New  York  86J  cents  per  gallon,  duty  paid, 
without,  however,  the  profit  of  the  dealer. 

Let  us  take  another  example — that  of  Graguano,  a  popular  southern  wine. 
It  costs  in  Italy  naked  on  the  spot  at  least  28  cents  per  gallon,  plus  5  cents  for 
cooperage,  2  cents  for  inland  freight,  4i  cents  for  freight  and  contingent  ex- 
penses from  Naples  to  New  York,  and  35  cents  for  duty,  which  makes  its  cost 
laid  down  in  New  York  74J  cents  i)er  gallon,  to  which  the  5  per  cent  profit  of 
the  wholesale  dealer  should  be  added. 

Even  from  the  south  of  Italy,  the  section  where  prices  of  wine  are  lowest  on 
aoconnt  of  the  crisis  caused  by  overproduction  of  ordinary  wines,  no  wine  is 
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Bbipped  to  the  United  States  that  costs  at  Its  origin  less  than  20  cents  per 
gallon,  to  which,  when  the  high  inland  freight  charges  prevailing  in  that  sec- 
tion and  due  to  the  difficulty  of  communication  (often  as  high  as  4  and  6  cents 
per  gallon)  and  the  other  items  of  charges  as  above  specified,  are  added,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  such  wine  at  New  Yorlc  comes  to  be  about  70  cents 
per  gallon. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  Italy  for  ordinary  wines 
locally  consumed,  and  absolutely  not  shipped  to  this  country,  have  not  affected 
the  market  prices  of  the  standard  wines  shipped  and  sold  on  this  market,  we 
quote  from  the  market  report  of  the  bulletin  of  our  chamber  the  following 
wholesale  quotations  for  some  of  the  principal  denominations  of  Italian  wines 
at  New  York:  Barbera,  from  $0.85  to  $1.05;  Chianti,  from  $1  to  $1.10;  Grag- 
nano,  from  $0.75  to  $0.90;  Cllento,  from  $0.75  to  $0.90.  (Date  of  above  stated 
quotations,  October  12,  1908.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  no  fear  need  reasonably  be  entertained 
of  the  American  markets  being  flooded  with  cheap  foreign  wines  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  Far  from  such  flood- 
ing of  the  market,  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  into  the  United  States, 
Instead  of  Increasing  during  the  current  calendar  year,  when  prices  were 
lowest  in  Italy,  has  decreased  about  30  per  cent,  while  it  should  have  In- 
creased if  the  facts  were  as  alleged  by  the  claimants  for  higher  duties. 

This  chamber  is  confident  that  this  committee  will  recognize  the  present  rate 
of  duty  on  foreign  bulk  wines  as  ample  for  the  protection  of  American  growers, 
and  that  any  further  increase  would  be  grossly  unfair  not  only  to  foreign 
producers,  but  also  to  the  consumers  in  this  country,  the  limit  having  been 
reached  beyond  which  the  duty  would  act  not  as  a  protective  but  as  a  pro- 
hibitive tarifl". 

Foreign  wines  do  not  compete  with  domestic  wines,  as  too  wide  Is  the 
range  of  difference  In  price  to  substantiate  any  competition.  Italian  wines  in 
this  country  supply  an  occasional  demand  from  the  Italian  element  of  our 
population,  the  very  people  who  are  the  best  consumers  of  domestic  wines,  and 
who  desire  once  in  a  while  the  wine  that  reminds  them  of  the  old  country, 
which  is  far  more  to  the  interest  of  domestic  producers  than  if  this  people  were 
to  go  back  to  Italy  for  it,  and  who  would  Justly  resent  any  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  such  commodity  by  a  prohibitive  price  consequent  upon  an  increase  of 
duties,  for  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  class  of  consumers,  while  indus- 
trious and  thrifty,  Is,  however,  not  wealthy. 

The  allegation,  made  by  some  California  interests  at  the  trans-MlsslssippI 
congress  held  on  October  10  at  San  Francisco,  that  **  the  domestic  wines  are 
outlawed  and  their  place,  is  taken  by  foreign  wines  imported  under  reciprocity 
at  a  rate  of  duty  per  alcoholic  content  which  is  only  two-thirds  of  our  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  domestic  spirits,"  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  the  opposite 
being  in  fact  the  truth.  While  California  wine  can  be  fortified  with  spirits 
that  are  practically  exempt  from  revenue  tax,  save  a  small  charge  of  3  cents 
per  proof  gallon,  the  Imported  wines  in  paying  duty  pay  on  their  alcoholic  con- 
tent at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  tax  on  spirits.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  foreign  product  that  pays  while^the  domestic  goes  practically  free?  And, 
if  the  standard  of  taxation  for  wine 'is  to  be  the  alcoholic  content  as  related  to 
the  revenue  tax  (which,  however,  can  not  be  recognized  as  a  principle  applica- 
ble to  the  taxation  of  wine),  then,  we  ask,  Why  such  discrimination  against 
foreign  wines  and  In  favor  of  the  domestic  product? 

California,  as  well  as  the  other  wlne-growlng  districts  of  the  United  States, 
can  not  claim  not  to  have  profited  by  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  which 
has  greatly  stimulated  their  industry  and  put  it  on  a  very  paying  basis,  as 
proven  by  the  increase  In  the  acreage  of  vineyards  in  CJallfomia  and  elsewhere 
and  the  satisfactory  prices  paid  nowadays  for  California  wines  and  eastern 
grapes.  With  such  natural  advantages  as  California  possesses  over  foreign 
countries  in  vine  growing,  on  account  of  the  higher  productiveness  of  its  virgin 
soil,  giving  easily  without  fertilization  5  and  more  tons  to  the  acre  (an  average 
ftir  above  that  of  the  old  countries,  where  land  is  exhausted  and  requires  ex- 
pensive fertilization  to  make  it  responsive)  ;  on  account  of  the  practical  free- 
dom from  vine  pests,  which  in  the  old  wlne-growlng  countries  of  Europe  have 
to  be  strenuously  combated  at  great  cost  In  order  to  secure  a  crop;  on  account 
of  freedom  from  heavy  land  taxes,  advantages  these  which  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  labor,  also  offset  by  the  greater  application  of  machinery  and  by  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe  by  reason  of  emi- 
gration, the  protection  Of  iQO  per  cent  that  is  given  to  the  California  and  other 
domestic  product  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  reasonably  ample  without  any 
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fnrtlier  increase,  which  would  be  fraught  with  the  danger  of  stimulating  those 
combinations  called  monopolies  or  trusts  that  are  not  to  the  interest  of 
consumers. 

An  industry  such  as  the  wine  Industry  of  this  country,  that  in  the  compara- 
tively brief  space  of  a  half  century  has  attained  an  area  of  350,000  acres  of 
vineyard  and  represents  1100,000,000  of  invested  capital,  is  no  longer  an  infant 
but  an  adult  and  prosperous  industry,  which  needs  no  further  increase  of  pro- 
tection, as  that  already  enjoyed  has  proven  so  beneficial  to  it. 

The  domestic  wine  interests  enjoy  already  more  protection  than  is  really  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  their  industry,  which  must  be  sought  in  commercial 
enterprise  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  thus  in  their 
ability  to  obtain  higher  prices  and  not  in  a  prohibitive  tariff.  The  abuse  that 
they  make  for  some  of  their  wines  of  denominations  and  style  of  packages 
which  are  the  traditional  property  of  reputed  foreign  districts,  thus  faring 
onder  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  names  and  not  under  their  own 
flag,  shows  what  is  to  be  expected  from  high  protection,  and  furnishes  the  rea- 
son of  their  anxiety  to  obtain  higher  duties  against  foreign  wines,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  American  market  the  genuine  products. 

Foreign  wines  are  needed  in  this  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
demand,  especially  when  the  home  production,  through  poor  or  scarce  vintages, 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  hom^  demand.  The  supply  of  foreign  wines,  made 
possible  by  a  not  unreasonable  tariff  as  the  present,  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
consumers  of  wine  driving  to  other  beverages,  which  has  a  high  social  signifi- 
cance, as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  consumption  of  light  wines  with  meals 
is  promotive  of  temperance,  and  the  best  means  to  fight  the  evil  of  drunkenness 
BO  common  with  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  a  different  nature. 
Such  safeguard  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  duties  on  wine  were  Increased. 

This  chamber  believes  that  the  reciprocity  clause  was  one  of  the  wisest 
measures  framed  in  the  present  tariff  law,  inasmuch  as  by  mulntaining  an 
ample  measure  of  protection  to  home  industries  it  gave  the  United  States  the 
means  whereby  to  extend  its  commerce  abroad.  If  a  balance  were  made  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  this  country  through  the  enactment  of  such  measure  in 
comparison  with  those  derived  by  foreign  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  it  would  be  found  that  the  United  States  have  had  by 
far  the  better  part  of  the  deal.  That  reciprocity  clause  stands  as  evidence  of  the 
farsighted  economic  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  the 
prosperity  shown  by  the  very  Industries  interested  shows  that  it  did  not  harm 
them  in  the  least,  while  It  has  helped  greatly  the  development  of  American 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  claim  of  the  domestic  makers  of  sparkling  w^ine  that  the  reduction  from 
IS  to  $6  of  the  duty  on  champagne  is  prejudicial  to  their  industry  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  paid  for  grapes,  as  much  as  .$80  per  ton  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
aggerated, because  prices  as  high,  if  not  higher,  are  paid  for  champagne  grapes 
abroad,  especially  this  year  that  the  crop  of  such  grapes  has  been  scarce.  The 
difference  in  price  between  foreign  champagne  (selling  around  ?30  pt»r  case)  and 
domestic  sparkling  wine  (selling  about  $12)  is  so  wide  that  it  appears  at  first 
sight  how  a  reduction  of  $2  in  the  selling  price  of  foreign  champagne,  made 
possible  by  the  reciprocity  treaties,  is  immaterial  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  these  commodities,  as  different  is  the  position  that  these 
two  classes  of  sparkling  wine  hold  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  American  con- 
Bnmer.  They  are  catered,  respectively,  to  a  different  class  of  consumers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  difference  in  prices. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  sparkling  Ijicriuui  Christ  I,  an  Italian  wine,  which 
sells  at  $18  a  case,  it  would  not  be  the  reduction  In  price  of  $2  per*  case,  if 
a  reciprocity  agreement  were  entered  into  with  Italy,  that  could  prejudice  the 
market  of  American  sparkling  wine  selling  at  $12  per  case. 

The  conventional  duty  of  $G  on  French  and  German  sparkling  wines  Is  none 
too  low,  as  it  gives  a  protection  of  120  i^r  cent  to  the  American  product,  which 
<m  the  basis  of  grapes  costing  $S0  a  ton  and  even  allowing  100  per  cent  as  the 
cost  of  manufactnre,  and  making  all  allowance  for  breakage  and  interest  on  the 
invested  capital,  cost  to  produce  about  $5  a  case. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  California  white  wines  sold  to  the  eastern 
makers  of  sparkling  wine  at  about  40  cents  per  gallon  are  utilized  in  the  cuv6e 
of  domestic  sparkling  wines,  which  factor  counterbalances  the  present  rather 
Ugh  cost  of  the  eastern  champagne  grapes. 

The  high  duty  of  $8  per  dozen  that  has  still  to  be  paid  on  Italian  sparkling 
wines  practically  shuts  them  out  from  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
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I  feel  that  that  point  is  one  that  the  committee  might  give  serious 
attention  to.  The  reciprocity  treaties  that  have  been  made  extending 
the  privilege  to  French  and  German  champagnes  have  not  in  the  case 
of  Italy  been  extended  to  sparkling  wines.  Just  why  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  it  does  seem  a  clear  injustice.  No  possible  injury 
could  be  done  to  the  American  trade  by  the  extension  of  the  privilege 
to  the  sparkling  wines  of  Italy  as  it  has  been  extended  to  the  sparkling 
wines  of  these  other  countries.    (Reads:) 

Ko  sparkling  wine  having  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  Italian  Moscato, 
Nebbiolo,  etc.,  are  produced,  nor  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
technical  reasons  which  it  would  be  suiierfluous  to  state  here.  These  sparkling 
wines  are  not  exactly  what  would  be  called  a  luxury,  as  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  moderate,  and  for  that  they  would  come  within  the  reach  of  consumers 
In  fair  circumstances.  At  present,  however,  their  importation  is  killed  by  the 
high  duty  of  $8,  which  amounts  in  the  case  of  these  wines  to  an  increase  over 
the  original  cost  of  at  lenst  150  per  cent.  No  benefit  derives  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  the  Impossibility  to  import  these  types  of  sparkling  wine  which 
can  not,  as  stated,  be  produced  In  the  United  States,  while  a  considerable  loss 
derives  to  the  revenue  and  consumers  are  unreasonably  deprived  of  a  commodity 
that  should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  simply  through  excessive  fiscallty. 

This  chamber,  among  the  other  recommendations  submitted,  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  committee  to  an  unjust  feature  of  the  present  tariff  law 
regarding  the  mode  of  collecting  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  viz,  the  proviso 
contained  In  paragraph  296,  running  as  follows:  "And  provided  further.  That 
there  shall  be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or 
damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits." 

The  committee  will  know  that  this  is  the  same  proposition  that 
the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  referred  to.  They  all  refer  to 
this  paragraph  296  and  to  the  sentence  therein  contained,  which  limits 
or  forbids  any  constructive  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  dam- 
age on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits.     (Reads:) 

This  proviso  has  been  the  cause  of  numberless  and  vexatious  controversies 
between  Importers  and  the  collectors  of  duties  at  the  various  ports  regarding 
the  payment  of  duty  on  meroliaudise  actually  not  received  by  the  imiwrters 
through  leakage,  loss,  or  damage  of  other  kind.  The  strictness  with  which  it  has 
been  enforced  has  proven  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  Importers  and 
consumers,  who  have  been  comi)elled  to  pay  duty  on  merchandise  not  received 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  have  thus  been  subjected  to  a  gross  Injustice. 
It  should  therefore  be  abolished,  or  at  least  modified  according  to  justice,  or, 
better  still,  substituted  by  a  proviso  that  "  the  duties  on  wines  or  spirits  In 
bulk  shall  be  collected  on  the  amount  of  merchandise  actually  received  and 
gauged  by  the  United  States  customs  oflicers." 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  anyway,  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  levy  a  duty  on  something  that  does  not  come  into 
the  country.  If  you  brought  over  here  a  barrel  marked  "  Gin,"  and 
it  was  empty,  except  for  the  law  I  question  whether  any  gentleman 
on  the  committee  would  believe  there  should  be  charged  a  duty  on 
the  empty  barrel,  but  that  is  what  is  done.     (Beads:) 

From  the  foregoing  tills  chamber  trusts  to  have  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  committee  that  any  Increase  of  the  already  high  rates  of  duty  at 
present  obtaining  on  wines  and  spirits  would  be  unwise  and  unwarrantable,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Interest  of  consumers,  which  must  not  be  left 
entirely  at  the  control  of  domestic  producers,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
reasonable  protection  to  the  American  wine  Industry,  which  has  prospered  and 
is  prospering  under  the  present  regime.  We  Indorse  fully  the  reciprocity  rates 
and  policy  followed  by  this  country,  and  hope  for  their  continuance  In  the 
future  within  a  still  wider  scope,  so  as  to  Include  other  articles  which  are  not 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  are  yet  produced  In  Insufficient  quantity  or 
quality  for  the  requirements  of  Its  consumers,  especially  when  considering  their 
cosmopolitan  character. 
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Our  conclnsion,  therefore,  is  that  the  present  conventional  rates  of  duty  on 
wines  and  spirits  be  maintained  unaltered,  if  it  be  not  possible  to  reduce  them 
in  the  interest  of  consumers^  and  our  reconunendation  in  the  matter  of  tarlfT 
legislation  may  be  summed  up  in  this  motto :  "  Let  well  enough  alone." 

For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Ck)mmerce  In  New  York : 

E.  Mabiani,  Vice-PreaidenL 

E.  PiaiERA,  Wine  Committee, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  this  question  at  all  from  the 
revenue  standpoint? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  in  these  papers ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wine  is  a  pretty  good  revenue  producer  and  has 
been  considered  very  profitable  from  the  revenue  side. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  schedule  is  a  very  ffood  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  the  reason  we  indorse  the  jpresent  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  some  modification  which  amounts  to  a 
substantial  reduction? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Only  on  a  few  specified  wines,  but  we  do  believe, 
if  you  see  fit  to  raise  the  general  rate  of  duty,  that  you  will  kill  the 
goose,  or  that  you  will  limit  very  decidedly  her  laying  capacity.  I 
think  you  are  getting  more  money  at  the  present  time  than  if  the  rate 
was  raised.  In  submitting  a  brief,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  give 
the  data  on  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  Of  revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  get  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  get  that,  as  I  am  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  'custom-house. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  the  amount  of  imports  in  1895 
or  1896,  before  the  enactment  of  this  law,  compared  with  the  domestic 
production,  and  also  the  imports  in  1907,  when  things  were  normal 
before  the  panic,  compared  with  the  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  and  I 
will  see  that  the  data  is  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  state  what  experience  you  have 
had  in  the  wine  business? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Absolutely  none,  except  to  drink  a  little  now  and 
then,  when  somebody  else  has  bougnt  it.  I  have  also  acted  as  lawyer 
to  the  collector  for  the  last  six  years,  and  have  tried  to  compel  a  lot 
of  people  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  from  your  experience, 
if  this  duty  was  increased  it  is  your  judgment  that  it  would  cut  off 
the  revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  such  examination  as  I  have  made,  sir,  during 
the  past  thirty  days  since  the  matter  has  come  to  my  care  and  atten- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
would,  along  the  same  line  that  every  lawyer  is  inclined  to  believe  in 
his  client's  interest,  but  I  will,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman,  submit 
to  the  committee  before  December  4  the  facts  from  which  you  can 
reach  your  own  conclusion,  which  will  be  better  than  any  I  can  offer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  real  competition — of  course  there  is 
some— but  is  there  any  real  competition  between  the  sparkling  wines 
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produced  in  Europe  and  those  produced  in  America?    Do  they  not 
have  a  separate  market  that  they  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  Congress  should  determine  to  adopt  a 
maximum  and  minimum  rate;  how  would  that  affect  this  question? 
Where  do  you  think  the  maximum  should  be  placed  and  where  the 
minimum? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  maximum  might  be  some- 
what higher  than  the  present  tariff,  and  the  minimum  quite  some 
lower. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  furnish  the  other  data,  will  you  please 
furnish  the  committee  with  your  views  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  committee  so  desires,  1  will.  Unless  I 
should  have  occasion^  after  further  investigation,  to  change  my  views, 
I  will  supply  that  information.  I  think  one  thing  that  Congress 
should  look  after  very  carefully  in  the  passage  of  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  bill  is  that  we  are  not  making  enemies  where  we  now 
have  friends,  because  with  Great  Britain  such  a  bill  would  work,  if  not 
injustice,  certainly  great  irritation,  as  she  has  nothing  to  offer  to  us 
and  therefore  could  not,  under  any  circumstance,  obtain  the  minimum 
rate.  I  believe  that  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
the  same  minimum  rates  which  are  granted  to  the  productions  of 
Holland.  For  instance,  take  Plymouth  gin,  and  you  bring  it  in  and 
pay  $2.25  a  gallon,  and  you  bring  in  lK)lland  gin,  which  is  manu- 
factured just  across  the  channel,  practically  the  same  liquor — a  man 
with  his  eyes  shut  can  not  tell  them  apart  unless  he  knows  the  par- 
ticular brand — with  the  same  alcoholic  strength,  and  they  bring  theirs 
in  for  $1.25,  because  of  the  treaty  recently  made  with  Holland.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  most  unjust  to  Great  Britain.  • 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  reci- 
procity and  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  the 
theoretical  propriety  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  based  upon 
reciprocity.  The  question  which  I  believe  Congress  has  got  to  work 
out  for  its  own  salvation  and  the  benefit  of  the  country  is  whether 
such  a  tariff  can  be  made  without  doing  greater  injury  than  good. 
Theoretically  free  trade  is  all  right ;  practically  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  we  going  to  meet  the  maximum  and 
minimum  tariffs  of  France  and  Germany  and  all  the  other  nations 
except  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suppose  that  is  a  proper  question,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  say,  as  I  have  said  to  the  court  once  or  twice,  "  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  up  to  the  committee." 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  is 
that  it  would  work  out  the  very  thing  you  contend  for,  putting  Great 
Britain  on  the  same  i)lane  witn  the  other  countries  which  have  given 
us  the  benefit  of  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  with  you  on  that  point, 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  represent  what  might  be  called  the  wholesalers 
or  jobbers  in  the  wine  trade? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  are  importers  and  wholesalers, 

Mr,  Boutell.  But  not  the  producers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  I  represent  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   They  represent  the  producers  and  importers. 
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Mr.  BouTEUu  But  you  do  not  represent  any  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  plan  of  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  wine  producers  as  to  uniformity 
of  price? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  Uad  put  to  me  be- 
fore, and  I  absolutely  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
such  effort? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Nothing  of  that  sort  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge in  any  way. 

Mr.  Boutell.  One  or  two  expressions  used  in  the  memorial  seem  to 
me  to  need  some  elucidation.  They  speak  of  prohibitive  rates.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  in  such  an  article  as  wine  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual  taste  and  that  there  are  no  present  rates  that 
could  be  called  prohibitive.  In  other  words,  is  there  any  domestic 
wine  that  has  an  absolute  replica  in  a  foreign  wine  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  it  suits  the  consumer's  individual  taste  and 
he  wants  it,  he  buys  it? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  They  speak  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  The 
rate  on  wines  is  35  cents  a  gallon,  about  9  cents  a  full  (][uart,  but  you 
pick  up  the  bills  of  fare,  the  wine  lists,  and  there  certainly  is  a  much 
greater  difference  in  the  cost  than  9  cents  a  bottle  between  what  seems 
to  be  domestic  and  foreign  wines, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  you  are  correct.    That  is  so,  if  you 

rk  of  the  New  Astor  Hotel  and  the  Holland  House  and  a  few  other 
^  es  where  a  man  can  squander  his  money,  but  if  you  go  to  the  im- 
porters, a  man  who  imports  his  wines  in  the  wood,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  there  does  not  exist  such  a  difference  between  the  American 
and  foreign  wines. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  must  be  at  a  very  limited  number  of  places. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  argument 
upon  the  selling  price  to  the  individual  consumer  at  a  restaurant 
table,  because  there  the  proprietor  will  get  just  as  much  as  he  can  get 
every  time,  but  if  you  buy  a  wine  from  an  importer  or  from  a  whole- 
saler, there  is  the  place  to  compare  the  two  costs. 

Mr.  Boutell.  wTiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any 
solid  foundation  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  for  these  changes 
based  upon  the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  Now,  take  the  case  of  spark- 
ling wines  at  $8  a  case.  That  is  a  difference  of  66  cents  a  full  quart. 
Everyone  knows,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  best  domestic  champagne  and  the  foreign  champagne  to 
Uie  consumer  is  $2  a  quart  instead  of  66  cents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  very  true.  The  foreign  champagne  costs 
a  great  deal  more  to  produce  than  the  American  champagne;  the 
ooS  of  the  product  is  two  or  three  times  greater.  If  you  are  refer- 
ring to  still'  wines,  then  I  agree  with  you  that  the  consumer  does  not 
get  the  benefit,  but  it  is  not  only  in  wines.  If  you  increase  the  tariff 
uie  consumer  jpays  it,  and  every  time  you  reduce  it  some  other  person 
gets  the  bcoiefit.    You  can  not  change  that. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  refer  to — French  champagne? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  sold  at  $3.50  and  ^  a  bottle. 
Its  original  production  costs  much  more  than  the  American  cham- 
pa^e,  out  in  the  case  of  the  still  wines  I  do  not  think  there  does 
exist  such  a  difference  in  the  original  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figures  covering  that  or  do  you  speak 
offhand? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  speaking  offhand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Boutell  was  asking  you  about  full  quarts.  There 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  full  quart  bottle  in  the  United  States  out- 
side of  Texas;  at  least  Doctor  Wiley  says  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  what  I  say,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  spoke  about  the  taste  of  the  consumers  of  wine. 
There  is  not  one  out  of  10,000  who  can  tell  one  wine  from  another. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir;  unless  he  looks  at  the  label. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  can  not  tell  bv  tasting  the  wine? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  he  can. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  When  you  file  your  brief,  I  wish  you  would  so  into  the 
question  of  freight  rates.  It  seems  to  me,  just  on  the  first  blush,  that 
you  have  the  matter  wrong. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  try  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  here. 

I  beg  the  committee  to  believe  that,  while  I  did  not  prepare  this 
paper  myself,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  it,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  offer  verbally  or  in  writing  any 
statements  that  I  do  not  positively  believe  are  statements  of  fact,  and 
I  propose,  in  the  subsequent  brief  which  I  shall  file,  to  determine 
these  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  the  committee  wants  is  accurate  information. 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton : 

CHANGES  DESIRABLE  IN   TARIFF  BILL. 

Schedule  H, 

Paragraph  29C:  Eliminate  text  reading:  '*And  provided  further^  That  there 
shall  be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on 
wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits."  This  phraseology  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  department  and  by  the  courts  to  forbid  any  allowance  to  be  made 
for  leakage  or  wantage  due  to  any  cause  whatever,  even  though  It  may  have  oc- 
curred while  goods  were  In  transit.  As  a  result  of  this  construction  of  the  law, 
an  allowance  of  2i  i:er  cent  only  of  the  capacity  of  a  cask  or  of  the  Invoiced  con- 
tents is  made  for  **  normal "  outage,  by  which  is  meant  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion, and  duty  is  charged  on  not  only  the  actual  quantity  contained  In  the  casks 
upon  arrival,  but  also  upon  the  wantage  in  excess  of  2i  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
or  Invoiced  contents  of  casks.  When  a  cask  an*lves  entirely  empty,  no  duty  is 
charged  thereon,  as  It  is  considered  a  nonimportation,  but  if  there  be  any  of  the 
contents  therein,  duty  is  figured  upon  the  same  basis  as  though  it  were  in 
normal  good  condition. 

If  |K)8slble,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  natural  evaporation  or  absorp- 
tion uiK)n  wines  and  liquors  In  bulk  between  the  time  of  their  Importation  and 
their  withdrawal  for  duty  payment ;  and  unusual  loss  through  leakage  or  other 
enures  while  In  customs  custody  should  also  be  allowed  for.  If  this  be  Imprac- 
ticable, then  a  sliding  scale  of  allowance  for  shrinkage  should  be  made  upon 
goods  while  In  customs  custody,  1.  e.,  between  the  time  of  arrival  and  the  pay- 
ment of  duty.  A  similar  allowance  is  made  for  a  period  extending  through  seven 
years  on  spirits  of  American  distillation  while  In  the  custody  of  the  internal- 
revenue  department,  and  a  similarly  graded  allowance  should  be  made  for 
shrinkage  on  inii)orted  wines  and  liquors.  Upon  American  wines  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  shrinkage,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  tax  at  any  time, 
and  their  shrinkage  or  otherwise  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Government. 
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Par.  296.  "  Wines,  cordials,  bruudy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  including 
bitters  of  all  kinds,  and  bay  rum  or  bay  water  imix>rted  in  bottles  or  jugs, 
sball  be  packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs 
in  each  package,  or  duty  shall  be  paid  as  If  such  package  contained  at  least 
one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  aud  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  on  the 
bottles  or  jugs  at  the  rates  which  would  be  chargeable  thereou  if  imported 
empty."  This  paragraph  should  be  eliminated,  as  it  compels  the  payment  of 
duty  on  one  or  two  or  three  bottles  that  may  have  been  imported  as  samples 
at  the  aame  rate  as  though  there  were  one  dozen  bottles. 

Par.  299.  "  Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice  or  prune  wine  and  other  fruit  juices 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this-  act  containing  no  alcohol  or  not  more  than  18 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  60  cents  per  gallon;  if  containing  more  than  18  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  In  addition  thereto,  $2.07  per  proof  gallon  on 
the  alcohol  contained  therein."  This  should  be  raised  to  20  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, as  fruit  juices  must  contain  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  18  per  cent  of  alcohol 
to  prevent  their  fermentation,  unless  some  preservative  is  added,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  pure-food  law.  Fruit  juices  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  are  likely  to  increase  in  alcoholic  strength  while  in 
transit,  so  that  even  though  they  may  contain  less  than  18  per  cent  of  alcohol 
at  the  time  of  shipment,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  slightly  exceed  this  limit  at 
the  time  of  arrival.  If  the  other  alternative  of  shipping  at  a  lower  alcoholic 
strength  be  adopted,  the  fruit  juice  is  very  likely  to  ferment  in  transit,  causing 
the  casks  to  burst  or  spread  so  that  the  contents  are  partially  or  wholly  lost. 
The  limit  of  alcoholic  strength  should  therefore  bt^  increased  to  20  per  cent, 
which  would  make  it  entirely  safe  to  ship  fruit  juices  without  making  them 
liable  to  an  ad'dltional  duty  which  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Sec.  3.  We  ask  to  have  equal  rates  of  duty  on  British  liquors  with  those  of 
all  other  countries. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  PEECY  T.  MOEGAN,  OF  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL., 
ACCEEDITED  EEPEESENTATIVE  OF  THE  6ENEEAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TAEIFF  EEVISION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CAIIFOENIA,  OF  THE 
MANUFACTUEEES  AND  PEODIJCEES*  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFOE- 
NIA,  AND  OF  THE  6EAPE  GEOWEES  OF  CAUFOENIA,  A  MUTUAL 
OEGANIZATION  FOE  THE  PEOTECTION  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
THE  CAIIFOENIA  WINE  INDUSTEY. 

jVIt.  Morgan.  I  represent  the  general  eoininittee  on  tariff  revision 
of  the  State  of  California,  which  was  apjwinted  at  the  instance  of  the 
governor  of  California,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  presenting 
questions  on  the  wine  schedule.  I  also  represent  the  Manufacturers 
and  Producers'  Association  of  California  and  the  Grape  Growers  of 
California,  and  other  organizations  formed  for  the  protection  and 
Sidvancement  of  the  California  wine  industry. 

Before  I  commence  my  general  remarks  I  want  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  California  is  a  long  way  from  the  principal  consumptive  mar- 
kets of  the  ^United  States.  It  is  so  far  that  when  I  received  the 
hurried  call  from  the  chairman  of  this  committee  it  took  me  four  and 
a  half  days  almost,  by  the  fastest  limited  trains,  to  come  across  the 
continent,  and  the  distance  for  freights,  while  the  same  in  mileage, 
is  very  much  larger  in  point  of  time.  The  period  which  it  takes  for 
freight  to  come  from  California  to  the  consumptive  markets  in  the 
East  is  very  much  greater  than  the  time  which  it  takes  to  come  from 
European  points  by  regular  liners  to  New  York.  Therefore  in  pro- 
viding for  the  consumptive  demands  of  domestic  wines  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  depots  in  a  large  consuming  center  like  New  York,  and 
the  expenses  of  distribution  therefore  are  increased  bv  that  item. 
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In  presentiiig  to  you  the  details  which  I  have,  I  shall  have  to  give 
very  largely  figures,  and  then  base  a  short  argument  upon  tliose 
figures,  which  I  have  collated  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  been 
in  Washington,  and  which  I  derived  very  largely  yesterday  from 
the  departments  here. 

It  is  a  matter  .of  interest  to  show  the  extent  of  the  vine-growing 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  therefore  state  that  the  total  acreage  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  closely  estimated  at  340,000  acres. 
Of  this  total,  about  245,000  acres,  or  over  70  per  cent,  are  in  the  State 
of  California.  A  part  of  this  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  raisin  and  table  grapes,  but  in  unfavorable  seasons  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  grapes  look  to  the  wineries  and  distilleries  to  save 
them  from  loss.  The  total  investment  in  the  vineyard  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  closely  estimated  at  $150,000,000.  Probably  it 
largely  exceeds  that,  if  the  value  of  the  land  for  other  purposes,  the 
land  on  which  the  grapes  are  grown,  is  taken  into  consideration; 
that  is,  the  increase  of  value  due  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
therefore  its  uses  for  other  purposes. 

The  total  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  is 
upward  of  $55,000,000.  Of  this,  about  four-fifths  is  produced  in  the 
State  of  California.  Of  the  total  production,  about  16,000,000  gal- 
lons annually,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Bevenue,  is  sweet  wine  fortified  under  the  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  as  amended  August  28,  1894,  and  June  7,  1906.  The  balance, 
approximately  39,000,000  gallons,  is  what  is  known  as  dry  wines — 
that  is  to  say,  wines  containing  alcohol  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  contents  of  the  grape. 

Under  the  original  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  para- 
graph 296  of  section  2,  the  import  duty  on  still  wines,  including 
ginger  wine  or  cordial,  and  vermuth,  in  casks  or  packages  other  than 
bottles  or  jugs,  if  containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol, 
was  placed  at  40  cents  per  gallon,  but  if  containing  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  and  not  more  than  24  per  cent,  the  duty 
was  placed  at  50  cents  per  gallon.  In  bottles  or  jugs  per  case  of 
1  dozen  bottles,  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  1  quart 
and  more  than  1  pint,  $1.60  per  case;  and  any  excess  beyond  these 
-quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  was  to  be  subject  to  a  duty 
-of  5  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or 
^additional  duty  was  to  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

It  will  be  oDserved  that  in  this  original  paragraph  a  distinction 
in  duty  was  made  between  dry  wines ;  that  is  to  say,  wiijes  contain- 
ing 14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  fortified  wines;  that 
is  to  say,  wines  in  which  distilled  spirits  have  been  added  to  the 
natural  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  grapes. 

Through  the  operation  of  section  3  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  the 
President  was  authorized  and  empowered,  on  obtaining  concessions 
from  other  nations  in  favor  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  reciprocal  and 
equivalent,  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  imposition  and  coUec- 
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tion  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  iollowing  rates : 

Stin  wines,  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  85  ceuts  per  gallon,  in  bottles  or  jugs^ 
per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart 
and  more  than  one  pint,  or  24  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than 
one  pint,  $1.25  per  case,  and  any  excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  In 
such  bottles  or  Jugs  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pint  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the 
bottles  or  jugs. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  no  distinction  was  made  between 
dry  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  fortified 
wines  up  to  24  per  cent  containing  distilled  alcohol.  In  other  words, 
all  wines  containing  up  to  24  per  cent  of  alcohol,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  were  placed  upon  the  same  plane  of  import  duty. 
Tie  dates  at  which  reciprocal  arrangements  were  made  with  various 
countries  was  as  follows:  Witli  France,  June,  1898;  with  Portugal, 
June,  1900 ;  with  Italv  and  Germany,  July,  1900 :  with  Spain,'  Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

A  comparison  of  labor  conditions,  from  data  obtained  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  compiled  by  them  from  authorities  quoted  in 
the  volume  entitled  "Wages  in  Commercial  Countries,  1900,"  and 
from  subsequent  data  which  the  bureau  has  been  courteous  enough  to 
furnish  from  wine-producing  countries  which  compete  with  the 
United  States,  shows  the  following: 

Coopers. — France,  from  74  cents  to  $1.54  per  day ;  Germany,  Jrom 
59  cents  to  $1.52  per  day;  Spain,  from  $1.06  to  $1.25  per  day;  Italy, 
from  24  cents  (doubtless  including  board)  to  $1.35  per  day,  without 
board;  Austria,  from  49  cents  to  60  cents  per  day.  The  wages  of 
coopers  in  California  are  fixed  by  the  union  scale  and  have  ranged 
from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Cellar  hands. — France,  24  cents  to  $1.30  per  day;  Germany,  60 
cents  to  95  cents  per  day ;  Spain,  48  cents  to  92  cents  per  day ;  Italy, 
not  given;  Austria,  not  given;  California,  from  $1.6 <  to  $3.07  per 
(Jay. 

Vineyard  hands. — France,  43  cents  to  87  cents  per  day;  Germany, 
partial  statistics  only,  but  probably  including  board,  31  cents  to  43 
cents  per  day ;  Spain,  not  given ;  Italy,  39  cents  to  48  cents  per  day ; 
Austria,  from  18  to  32  cents  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging.  The 
minimum  wages  prevailing  for  vineyard  labor  in  California  are  $1.75 
per  day,  or  if  furnished  with  board  and  lodging,  $1  per  day. 

The  cost  per  ton  for  picking  grapes  in  California  vineyards  runs 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  ton  of  grapes,  and  laborers  frequently  make 
from  $4  to  $6  per  aay  during  the  grape  picking  season,  and  labor 
is  frequently  scarce,  even  at  such  remuneration.  In  Europe  during 
the  grape  picking  season  women  and  children  are  frequently  util- 
ized to  gather  the  crops  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages,  stated  on  good 
authority  to  be  about  20  cents  per  day,  while  male  laborers  command 
from  43  to  87  cents  per  day. 

The  rates  of  freight  on  wine  in  casks  from  European  countries, 
to  New  York,  all  of  which  is  carried  by  regular  liners  in  foreign  bot- 
toms, are  approximately  as  follows:  From  Bordeaux  or  Havre, 
Fnmce,  2J  cents  per  gallon ;  from  Cadiz,  Spain,  3^  cents  per  gallon ; 
froiH  Italy,  about  2  cents  per  gallon. 
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The  freight  rate  from  Europe  on  bottled  ^Yilles  is  approximately  15 
cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints.  In  the  freight 
rate  on  wines  from  California  two  factors  enter — the  freijght  on 
staves,  heading,  and  hoops  for  barrels,  from  the  East  to  California, 
and  the  freight  on  the  wine  filled  into  cooperage  from  California 
points  to  the  East.  The  rate  of  freight  on  staves  and  heading  West 
is  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  on  steel  hoops  75  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  rail  rate  on  wine  in  casks  from  California  to 
eastern  points  is  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  on  wine  in  glass 
$1  per  hundred  pounds.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  wine  goes 
by  rail  for  the  reason  that  the  water  Tines  have  had  uncertain  carry- 
ing capacity,  or  too  irregular  dates  of  sailing  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  average  cost,  therefore,  of  freight  on  wine  and  cooperage 
which  California  wines  must  sustain  aggregates  about  8f  cents  per 
gallon,  and  whines  in  glass  about  54  cents  per  case.  Thus  the  disad- 
vantage in  freight  conditions,  which  militates  to  reduce  the  tariff 
protection,  averages  over  6  cents  per  gallon  of  wine  in  casks  and  39 
cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts  in  glass. 

In  Belgium  the  cost  of  quart  bottles  is  approximately  30  cents  per 
dozen,  while  the  import  duty  on  (juarts  into  the  United  States  is 
approximately  13 J  cents  per  clozen,  and  about  the  same  on  pints  per 
dozen ;  the  specific  duty  on  glass  bottles  into  the  United  States  being 
1  cent  per  pound  on  bottles  holding  more  than  a  pint  and  1\  cents 
per  pound  on  bottles  holding  a  pint.  Under  the  reciprocity  tariff 
these  bottles  when  filled  wuth  wane  are  admitted  free  or  duty,  which 
therefore  either  tends  to  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  wines  themselves 
of  approximaely  13  J  cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  2G  cents 
per  case  of  two  dozen. pints,  or  else  militates  to  increase  the  cost  of 
bottling  wines  to  the  domestic  producer,  who  is  allowed  no  rebate  on 
the  duty  he  is  compelled  to  pay  on  imported  bottles  and  corks,  or 
on  the  increased  cost  of  labor  on  bottles  made  in  the  United  States, 
the  cost  of  the  bottles  and  corks  in  the  United  States  being  about  60 
cents  per  dozen. 

Thus,  in  the  ultimate,  wines  imported  in  bottles,  and  presumably 
of  the  higher  ^ades,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  wines  imported 
in  casks;  this  mtention  of  the  lawmiakers  being  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  duty  on  any  quantity  of  wine  in  excess  of  1  quart  con- 
tained in  a  bottle  is  assessed  at  4  cents  per  pint,  or  32  cents  per 
gallon,  instead  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  as  in  the  case  of  whines  in  bulk. 

Into  the  putting  up  of  bottled  wines  the  labor  question  also  very 
largely  enters.  It  is  very  much  more  expensive  to  fill  whines  into  a 
small  container  like  a  quart  or  a  pint  bottle  and  to  supply  a  separate 
cork  for  each  bottle  than  to  fill  wine  into  a  50  or  60  gallon  cask. 
The  cost  of  cellar  labor  in  the  United  States  being  about  double 
what  it  is  in  Europe,  it  tends  to  accentuate  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  bottler  of  domestic  wines  labors.  The  bottler  of  domestic 
wines  must  also  pay  duty  upon  the  corks,  while  in  imported  wines 
these  enter  free  of  duty. 

Imported  wines  and  vermuth  containing  as  high  a  degree  of  alcohol 
as  24  per  cent,  or  in  revenue  parlance  48"^  proof,  are  admitted  into 
the  United  States  under  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon.  These  wines, 
arc,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Department,  per- 
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mitted  to  be  used  by  rectifies  and  in  the  making  up  of  medicinal 
preparations.  Such  use,  however,  of  domestic  wines,  fortified  under 
the  sweet-wine  law,  is  prohibited  either  by  law  or  by  regulation  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  There  is  no  limit,  up  to  24  per 
cent,  to  which  imported  wines  may  not  be  fortified  with  distilled 
spirits,  nor  any  rule  as  to  the  percentage  of  naturally  fermented 
alcohol  to  be  contained  in  them ;  neither  is  there  anything  to  prevent 
the  fortifying  with  distilled  spirits  of  foreign  wines  from  which  all 
the  sngar  has  been  fermented  out ;  in  other  words,  dry  wines. 

In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  reply  which  I  received,  because  that  statement  may  be  con- 
tested.   Tlie  telegram  which  I  sent  was  as  follows: 

NOVEMBFR    9,    1908. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Waahingtonn  D.  C: 
I  shaH  arrive  Wednesday  to  attend  meeting  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  tariff,  wine  schedule,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  wlU  kindly 
mail  me  to  New  Willard  Hotel  a  statement  regarding  what  rules  or  limits,  if 
any,  are  prescrlbcni  under  the  food  laws  regarding  percentage  of  distilled  spirits 
and  natural  or  added  sweetening  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  still 
wines  and  vermuth,  containing  up  to  24  per  cent  alcohol,  imported  from  abroad 
under  reciprocity  treaties  at  35  cents  per  gallon.  See  section  3  in  connection 
with  paragraph  296  of  section  2  of  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

Doctor  Wiley  was  away  when  that  telegram  arrived,  but  it  was 
answered  by  Doctor  Dunlap,  the  acting  chairman,  as  follows: 

T'NiTED  States  Department  of  Agbicultub?:, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 
Washinglon,  D,  T.,  November  10,  WOH. 
Mr.  Percv  T.  Morcjan, 

The  yeic  Willardy  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  telegram  of  November  9,  but  regret  to  have  to  inform 
you  that  the  department  has  formulated  no  standards  or  limits  regarding  the 
Iiercentage  of  distilled  spirits  and  natural  or  added  sweetening  materials  which 
may  enter  into  the  compensation  of  still  wines  and  vermuth  containing  up  to  24 
per  cent  of  alcohol. 

RespectfoUy,  F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Acting  Chairman. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  wines  the  fortification  is  under  strict  regula- 
tions, which  prohibit  the  addins:  of  other  than  <rrape  spirits.  The 
wine  to  be  fortified  must  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  amount  of  wine  spirit  to  be  added  must  not  exceed 
U  per  cent  of  the  volume,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Dry  and 
fortified  wines  of  foreign  origin  may  be  blended  together,  but  this, 
in  the  case  of  similar  domestic  wines,  is  prohibited  by  regulations  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
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Since  the  reciprocity  tariffs  have  been  put  into  effect  the  importa- 
tion of  wines  has  immensely  increased,  as  appears  from  the  followintr 
table: 

Importations  at  the  port  of  Ifeic  York  year  ending  Drccmber  J/. 


1901. 


1902. 


Gallons. 


Onacs.     Gallons,  i  Oases. 


Ohanipagnea 

Bordeaux  and  Bur- 

gunay I 

Oett«  wine.4 1 | 

Rhine  and  Moselle.,  .i 

Sherry , 

Spanish  red 

Pori 

Madeira i 

Italian  wines 

Branny.- | 

Holland  gin i 

British  gin ' 

St.  Croix  rum ' 

Jamaica  rum __■ 

Scoccn    and    Irish  I 

whiskies I 

Cordials _ 

California  wines 

(by  sea) 

California  brandies 

(by  sea) 


I 


,  228,679 
S:>,740 


I 


59.C13 


258,420 

2r),&j0 
3&>,280 
470.251  1 

r>4,896  I 

67,727  I 

4,327  ' 

87,766  I    63.458 

85,354       

38,161 

41.756 

18,874 

21,287 

60,390  ;  100,045 


35,275  I 

10,828 

51,999 


67,250 


239,700  I 

57.080  ' 

428.800  I 

486.4:>9  I 

49,506  . 
74,58:1 

4,436  , 

348,480  I 

73,739  I 
38,733 

49,321  I 
7,933 
36.579 

34.274 


263,280 
95,757 
"63^617' 


70.406 
43,993 
14, n2 
66,649 


116,706 
84,205 


3,389.845  ' 


3,407,445  [ 

5,350  1... 

1905. 
Gallons.       Oases. 


Champagnes I    287,914 

Bordeaux  and  liurgundy 231,640  I     84,085 

Ootte  wines 36,t«V>              50 

Rhine  and  Moselle— 588,640  I      77,924 

Sherry 547,179  I        4,069 

Spanish  red 62,648  i 

Port _ _ 106.692          3.767 

Madeira 7,f>42              83 

Italian  wines.. fi.vi.780  '    130,605 

Branay.- 7«j,908  ■     .%,832 

Holland  gin '>(j,OKl         18,075 

Brltisngm _ ;{«),;U)o        91,740 

St.  Croix  rum — 7.SU    __- 

Jamaica  rum _.  24,7«2             677 

Scotch  and  Irish  whlskicii :a),:ao      127,900 

UordlaJs.  — .- 112,981 

California  wines  (by  sen) ;    2,8l3,.Vi()   

Caniornia  brandie««  (by  sea) -  1.830   


1008. 


Gallons. 


Cases. 


1904. 


Gallons. 


270,357  1 304,658 


229,860  89,546 

27,846  1 

498,€80  ■     79,764 

639,377 

39,148    

86,a'i5 


Cases. 


623,840 
88,803 
46,456 
40.695 
8,271 
22.023 


93,805 
48,442 
16,232 
62,792 


207,620 
34,862 

606,880 

510,887 

57,674 

97,240 

4,934 

454.400 
86,731 
33,465 
39,636 
8,651 


93,267 
'84^614 


103,630 
61,979 
15,906 
74,547 


66.648     118.188  '        62.196      132,688 
80,430  :.- 90.604 

3,431,390 3,641,700 


I 
3.600  |.- 


1906. 


Gallons. 


212,000 
37,936 

693.520 

550,660 
59,541 

112.957 
7,960 

931,300 
84,492 
23,347 
37,126 
6,592 
28.053 
50,632 


Cases. 


276,528 
86.206 


1907. 


Gallons.   I    Cases. 


83.833 
5,977 


1,887 


,900  , 
840  I 


3,10.-) 

261 

90.523 

73,199 

18,280 

108,641 

25 

731 

136.546 

141,825 


254,580 

99.666 

30,836 

503,440 

83.867 

657,797  1 

0.161 

144,127  ' 

.. 

115,407 

4.06O 

5,776 

242 

1.263,040  ' 

144,769 

96,164 

05.11& 

27,961  1 

18.847 

31,087 

118,350 

10.885 

71 

30,014 

1,502 

53,802 

130.864 

184.700 

1..J03.700 
360 


That  information  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Morgan,  has  that  reduced  the  sales  of  domestic 
wine  below  what  they  were  in  1897? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  25  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Absolutely  reduced  the  quantity  sold? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  figures,  Mr.  Clark,  aro/these:  The  high  point 
of  California  wine  was  8,374,000  gallons,  and  last  fall  it  had  fallen  to 
6,324,000  gallons,  or  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  after  the  panic  or  before  it  i 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  panic  only  occurred  on  October  23.  1907,  and  at 
that  time  the  practical  shipping  and  soiling  M'ason  was  over.     The 
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orders  were  all  in  by  that  time.  You  will  understand  October  28  is 
t/>ward  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  effect  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  It  was  a  falling  off  to  6,324,600,  or  approximatel5r 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  confine  that  to  California.  There  is  a  big  slice 
of  country  outside  of  California,  you  know.  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  consumption  of  American  wine  that  has  fallen  off  after 
the  negotiation  of  these  reciprocity  treaties? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Clark,  that  is  an  impossible  question  for  me  to 
answer,  for  the  reason  that  I  can  only  state  parts  upon  which  the 
statistics  are  known.  I  am  merely  taking  now  the  port  of  New 
York,  not  the  total. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anybody  that  we  can  get  the  facts  out  of? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  those  facts  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  them.  I  simply  took  the  port  of 
New  York  because  that  is  the  principal  port  into  which  importations 
come,  the  principal  port  to  which  California  wines  have  always  been 
shipped.  There  is  no  other  port  which  comes  within  60  per  cent  of 
that  amount,  and  the  point  at  which  the  competition  of  imported 
wines  is  the  most  pronounced. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  be  able  to 
tell  the  total  consumption  of  imported  wine  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Clark,  because  his  supervision  only 
extends  to  fortified  wines,  and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  Mr.  Morgan,  may  it 
not  be  possible  that  the  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
Italian  wines  mav  be  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  Italian  immi- 
gration— to  immigrants,  all  of  them  continuing  to  use  the  Italian 
wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  that  would  not  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
California  wines.    We  should  certainly  have  had  some  of  that  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  would  not  that  be  due  largely  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  Italian  population  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Boutell,  the  increase  in  the  Italian  population 
has  not  b^en  1,000  per  cent.  The  increase  of  Italian  wine  in  New 
York  from  1901  to  1907  was  from  87,766  gallons  in  1901  to  1,263,040 
gallons  in  1907.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  because  in  my  argu- 
ment I  have  made  this  remark :  "  The  increase  in  Italian  wines  into 
New  York  from  87,766  gallons  in  bulk  in  1901  to  1,263,040  gallons  in 
1907  is  so  remarkable  that  it  leads  to  an  examination  of  what  charac- 
ter of  wines  these  are.'' 

Turning  to  page  58  of  the  report  of  imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 — the  report  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  ''  Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States,"  the  fol- 
lowing is  developed  from  Italy:  Imports  of  still  wines  containing 
14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  658,974  gallons;  from  Italy, 
wines  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol — and  re- 
member this  is  a  point  I  desire  to  make,  that  of  the  wine  containing 
more  than  14  per  cent  alcohol,  there  was  1,736,702  gallons.  This  is 
from  a  dry- wine  country.     The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  from 
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countries  enjoying  reciprocity  treaties  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
190T,  was  as  follows : 

Wines  containing  14  per  cent  absolute  alcohol — one  moment;  I 
made  a  mistake  there,  and  I  would  like  to  go  back.  It  is  64,428  gal- 
lons against  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  and  1,736,702 
gallons  containing  more  than  14  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  an  increase  or  a  decrease? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  tremendous  decrease.  In  1906  it  was 
1,374,403  gallons,  as  against  64,428  gallons  in  1907. 

Mr.  Morgan.  One  moment,  Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  a  total  there. 
I  am  differentiating  between  wines  that  contain  less  than  14  per  cent 
alcohol  and  wines  that  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  alcohol. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  wine  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
absolute  alcohol  brought  in  in  1906, 1,374,403  gallons,  as  against  1907, 
64,428  gallons. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Which  shows  that  they  had  got  onto  themselves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Had  got  what  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  say  it  shows  they  had  got  onto  themselves;  that  it 
was  more  profitable  to  send  over  wines  containing  more  than  14  per 
cent  alcohol  than  to  send  over  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  Italian  wines  contain  less? 

Mr.  Morgan.  If  they  are  dry  wines  they  should  contain  less  than 
14  per  cent,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  natural  fer- 
mentation of  the  grapes  which  should  form  more  than  14  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  balance  should  be  obtained  from  distilled  spirits. 
Personally  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Italian  wines.  I  ao  not 
know  whether  they  contain  30  or  50  per  cent  of  alcohol.  I  am 
obtaining  my  data  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  data  from  the  Government  as  they 
are  collected  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Certainly.  These  are  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  the  Californian  wine  growers  make  as  much  wine 
this  year  as  they  did  in  the  years  before  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir ;  and  unfortunately  they  have  got  it  dammed 
back  in  California  now,  and  it  is  playing  havoc  with  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  ship  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Because  we  have  no  sale  for  it.  Anybody  who  knows 
the  wine  industry  in  California  knows  that  the  indfustry  is  facing  a 
crisis  such  as  it  has  not  known  in  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  ship  it  in  bulk  from  California  to 
Europe,  like  these  fellows  in  Europe  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  point  I  do  not  want  to  answer  now,  because  I 
am  coming  to  it  later  on  in  my  argument. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  statistics  of  imports  quoted  by 
Mr.  Dalzell  had  reference  to  the  shipments  in  packages — in  casks, 
other  than  in  bottles  and  jugs. 
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Mr.  Morgan.  I  am  reading  from  page  58  of  imports  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1907.     It  is  as  follows  : 


Bate  ot  duty. 


Quantity. 


Still  wines:  i 

In  casks  or  packagos  other  thau  bottles  or  Jurb—  I 

Containinir  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol  (gallong).-  40  cents  per  gallon j 

OoDtalnIng  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  akohol—  '  , 

Beelprodty  treaty  with  France  (gallons) -;  35  oent«  per  gallon i 

Bedprodty  treaty  with  Germany  (gallons) J  35  cents  per  gallon | 

Bedprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons) |  35  cents  per  gallon 

Bedprocity  treaty  with  Portugal  (gallons). — 35  cents  per  gallon 

Bedprocity  treaty  with  Spain  (proof  gallons) .<  35  cents  per  gallon ' 

Radprodty  treaty  with  Switzerland  (proof  gallons) j  &5  cents  per  gallon ] 


SO.QZO.IO 

78,906.68 
203,774.11 
64,428.86 
7,406.92 
109,456.20 
66.00 


Now,  I  will  read  from  page  336  of  "  Imports  of  merchandise,"  years 
ending  June  30,  1903^1907: 


still  wines:  In  caslrs.    (Dutiable.) 


...j 


Knrope: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. 

Belgium 

Trance 

(Germany 

<»braltar. 

Greece 

Malta,  Gozoi^etc _'„I_J." 

Netberlands 

Portugal 

Russia  In  Europe 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe i 

United  Kingdom | 

"SoTtb  America: 

Canada 

Xewloundland  and  Labrador 

Central    American     States— Costa 

Rica ,_ 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Brrtlsh J. 

Cuba - 

Santo  Domingo J 

Sooth  America: 

Chile ..__ 

Uruguay —  . 

Asia: 

Hongkong- _ 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia -._ 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania I 

?^ew  Zealand -..  I 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa— South— . 

Canary  Islands ,. 

French  Africa L 

Turkey  In  Africa— Egypt.. < 

Tripoli 


Gattons. 

89,038 

4,701  I 

8,07^ 

418,20» 

1.030,968 

"'"i3'756' 

689,626 

284  i. 

8,001  . 

123,768 

I. 


OaUons. 

33,624 

6.777 

4,042 

395,746 

1,011,708 

23 

21,010 

974,190  ' 


OaUona.   I 

31.021  , 

9,035  ! 

10,871 

386,335  , 

990,159 

21^483', 
1,077,594  . 


OaUons. 

37.156 

8,G2S 

3,970 

379,949 

960,141 

26 

23,570 

1,420,484 


t 


13.447 
138.717 


4,447 
128,962 


851,304 

6,353 

133 

38,437 

2,904 
75 


877.414 

3,244 

200 

57.389 

1,307 


801,284 

4,138 

380 

52,958 

3,066 
115 


4,783 
23 


159 
"3^619' 


ATT 
"21214" 


5,883 

135,874 

150 

928.924 

1,856 

650 

34,246 

6.106 
50 

20 
442 


3,821 


292 

506.755 

5,632 


4,88.-| 

452,109 

7,141 


443,271 
.),182 


GtUlons. 

43,666 

8,975 

6,486 

427,767 

950.633 

83 

25,097 

1,880,227 


8,685 

154.396 

278 

1,079,839 

1,717 

716 

35,764 

3,046 
60 


402 

6 

2,380 


35  120 

527,409  I  593,456 

2.970  14,520 


36 

Wl 


18  |... 


11 
'25 


22    _.- 
183    ... 


Total. 


3,758,211        4,007,691    ,     3,973,919       4.482.499         5,213.458 
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Again,  I  will  read  from  page  59  of  '*  imports  of  merchandise  " 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1807: 

Rat«  of  duty.  QuanUty. 

Vernuith,  ami  ginger  wine  or  glneer  cordial: 
In  cfiskB  or  packages  other  than  bottles  or  jugs  - 

(Duty  romltted I 

Containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absoluto  alcohol  (gallons)..  {    ( Sec.  15,  act  July    >  816.00 

'I      24,1907.)  I 

Containing  14  per  cent  or  lens  of  absolute  Hlcohol-  - 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Franco  (gallon.s) a5  c«it»  per  gallon 2,011.70 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (galloas) '  3r>  centu  per  gallon —        18,718.04 

Containing  more  than  14   per  cent  of   absolute   al«»hol     50  cents  per  gallon 110.00 

(gallons). 

(V»nt}'.ining  more  than  14  jht  cent  of  absolute  alchohol — 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Prance  (gallons)..- aj  cents  per  gallon 4,553.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  (gallons) .__ ;  33  cents  per  gallon 81.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons).. 35  cents  per  gallon 25.439.58 

Rwlprocity  treaty  Mith  Portugal  (gallons) a'»  cents  per  gallon —  82.50 

In  bottles  or  Jugs — 

Containing  each  not  more  than  1  pint- 
Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (dozens) «2i  cents  per  dozen.  _-  6.25 

Containing  each  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more  than  I  '  $1.60  per  dozen 2,013.00 

quart  (dozens) . 

Containing  each  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more  than  1 
quart— 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  (dozens) $1.60  per  dozen  less  11.00 

I      20  per  cent. 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  France  (dozens). __ $1.2.5  i)€r  dozen. 68,897.02 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Gtermany  (dozenj*) $1.25  per  dozen __.,  230.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (dozens) $l.2r»  per  dozen— '      106,251.83 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Portugal  (dozen.**), $1.25  i)er  dozen — .  27.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain  (dozens). $1.25  per  dozen —  227.00 

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart  or  1  pint  per  bottle  (pints) 5  cents  per  pint '  283.00 

Quantity  In  excess  of  1  quart  or  i  pint  per  bottle— 

R(?ciprocity  treaty  with  Franco  (pints) 4  cents  per  pint ,  912.00 

Rwlproclty  treaty  with  Italy  (pints) - 4  cents  per  pint -..  480. (K> 


Total  vermuth  and  ginger  wine,  etc _ ' 


Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  each  of  those  cases  you  will 
observe  that  the  importations  in  1907  were  perhaps  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  importations  of  1906. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  that  is  correct,  because  the  wines  containing 
less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  have  been  converted  into  wines  con- 
taining more  than  14  per  cent.     ' 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Dalzell's  question  is  true,  and  your  answer  to  it. 
and  if  the  question  and  answer  are  taken  together,  then  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  the  total  amount  containing  below  14  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, and  above,  too,  and  vou  added  them  together. 

The  Chairman.  In  France  in  1906  there  were  376,000,000  gjillons, 
and  in  1907  73,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  thousands. 

The  Chairman.  In  (Jernianv  it  was  975,000,000  in  1006,  and  in 
1907  203,000,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thousands. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  thousands.  Let  me  read  from  Italy.  There 
is  a  still  more  striking  contras-t :  1,374,000  in  1906,  and  only  64,000  in 
1907. 

Mr.  MouciAN.  That  is  below  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol.  Let 
us  read  on  the  other  side,  above  14. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  get. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Before  you  depart  from  that,  in  this  method  of 
shipment  T  notice  here  that  in  1907  in  bottles  of  a  pint  and  not  more 
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than  a  quart  the  importations  of  Italy  largely  increased,  while  they 
decreased  in  barrels  and  casks. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Increased  in  barrels  and  casks  above  14  per  cont,  but 
down  below  the  point  of  14  per  cent  you  will  find  an  enormous  de- 
crease. 

l£r.  Crumpacker.  I  assume  here  it  is  bottled  goods  where  the 
krge  increase  is  on  wine  containing  below  14  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  difference  in 
duty  between  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  and  less  than  24 

Ecent  in  the  case  of  bottled  wines.  It  does  not  mention  it.  It 
res  it  out  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  still  wine 
produced  by  fermentation  contains  as  much  as  14  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Very  little.  The  general  ran^e,  you  will  find,  is  from 
10  to  12i  per  cent.  When  we  get  a  wine  which  produces  from  13  to 
14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  fermentation.  It 
must  be  made  from  a  grape  that  has  to  be  extremely  ripe,  and  I  can 
demonstrate  that  to  you,  for  the  reason  that  a  grape  that  contains  20 
per  cent  sugar  will  theoretically  produce  only  11  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
In  other  words,  the  formation  of  the  sugar  and  alcohol  is  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  carbonic-acid  gas  and  50  per  cent  of  alcohol — the 
result  of  the  formation  of  sugar  into  alcohol. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  After  you  get  through  with  that  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions  about  California  wines.  Your  statement  here 
seems  to  imply  that  you  ship  all  your  wines  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Not  at  all;  nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ship  half  of  it  to  New  York,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stop  off  at  St.  Louis  and  other  places? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Clark.  Have  these  temperance  movements  and  other  things 
reduced  very  materially  the  amount  of  wine  drunk  in  the  United 
States,  or  not ?    What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  know  what  has  done  it,  but  something  has 
done  it.  It  has  either  been  on  account  of  the  money  panic,  or  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  on  account  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  all  these  things  have  been  calculated 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  States,  which  would, 
in  part,  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  California 
wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  there  must  have  been 
more  temperance  men  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  it  may  be  that  they  have  gotten  so  poor  that 
they  could  not  drink  wine.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morgan.  Then  why  did  they  drink  Italian  wine? 

ilr.  Clark.  Perhaps  Secause  they  had  got  so  poor  they  had  to 
drink  the  cheap  wine. 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  Italian  wines  are  more  expensive  than  Cali- 
fornia wines. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  perhaps  like  them  more. 
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Mr.  Morgan.  Now,  let  us  take  tho  total  importations  of  these  years. 
I  think  that  will  probably  clear  this  thing  up.  The  total  importa^ 
tion  of  wine,  quoting  from  page  386  of  the  document  entitled  "  Im- 
ports of  Merchandise  into  the  United  States,"  published  by  die  De- 
{artment  of  Commerce  and  I^abor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  as  follows: 
n  1903  it  was  3,753,211.  This  is  gallons,  you  remember,  that  I  am 
talking  about.  In  1904  it  was  4,007,691  gallons.  These  are  all  years 
under  which  the  reciprocity  proposition  had  begun  to  work.  In 
1905  it  was  3,973,919  gallons;  in  1906,  4,182,499  gallons;  in  1907, 
5,213.458  gallons;  an  increase,  therefore,  between  1903  and  1907  of 
about  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Of  total  importations? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  analyze  that  afterwards.  I  will 
show  that  from  reciprocity  countries  and  other  countries — from 
other  countries  which  did  not  enjoy  reciprocity — the  importation  ap- 
pears either  to  have  practically  remainea  stationary  or  to  have  fallen 
off.  For  instance,  we  will  take  Asia,  which  is  included  in  this. 
Japan  in  1903  imported  506,755  gallons;  in  1904,  452,109;  in  1905, 
443,271;  in  1906,  527,409;  ajid  in  1907,  593,456.  That  is  merely  to 
indicate  that  the  total  increase  does  not  reflect  the  tremendous  increase 
from  reciprociW  countries,  and  that  I  will  show  here  later. 

Mr.  Clark.  !Now,  that  increase  from  Japan  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  number  of  Japs  that  come  in  here,  can  it  not?  They  drink 
their  own  stuff  when  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  drink  largely  California  wines.  They  are 
among  our  best  customers. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Japs  have  increased  largely  in  California  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  generally.  How  much  has  the  consumption 
from  Japan  in  the  United  States  increased  in  gallons  from  1903 
to  1907? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Including  sake,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  rice, 
their  importations  have  increased  about  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  gallons? 

Mr.  Morgan.  From  3,753,211  gallons  to  5.213,458  gallons.  That  is. 
approximately,  1,400,000  gallons'  increase. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreign  population  in  the  United  States  in  those 
years  alone  must  have  increased  a  couple  of  millions;  according  to  the 
statistics,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Mr.  Hamilton 
said  a  while  ago  that  they  had  an  Italian  colony  of  400,000  in  New 
York  City.    That  would  not  be  a  gallon  apiece  for  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  increased  1,400,000  gallons.  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  increase  of  importations  if  it  did  not 
show  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  American  wines.  I  would  not 
mind  the  increase  at  all  if  1  gallon  of  increase  was  of  domestic  wine 
and  1  gallon  of  foreign  wine. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  you  want  to  raise  on  this  tariff  business 
and  want  to  shut  these  wines  out. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Clark.  When  1  got  to  the  end»  you  will 
see  that  that  is  not  what  I  am  after.  I  am  after  a  differentiation  be- 
tween wines  that  naturally  contain  alcohol  and  those  which  cimtain 
potato  spirits  or  anything  else  to  make  the  alcohol. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  trying  to  show  that  the  increase  in  these  im- 
portations came  by  reason  of  the  reciprocity  treaties? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  ('L.VRK.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  come  from  other  causes, 
yoiir  argument  will  fall  to  the  «i:roiiiul. 

ilr.  SIoHGAN.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  questions  until  you 
get  through. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  would  like  you  to  ask  me  questions,  because  in  that 
way  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  out  the  facts. 

The  importation  from  Italy  of  still  wines  in  casks  in  1904  was 
074.100  gallons,  as  against,  for  1907,  64,428  gallons  containing  14 
per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol,  and  1,736,702  gallons  containing  more  than 
14  per  cent  alcohol.  That  is  taken  from  page  58  of  the  same  book 
from  which  I  have  quoted  heretofore,  and  it  is  made  up  of  wines 
coming  in  under  the  reciprocity  treaties. 

Now  I  will  repeat  the  figures  with  respect  to  imports  of  wine  under 
reciprocity  treaties  of  less  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
then  of  more  than  14  j^r  cent,  which  amounted  in  1907  to  3,792,586 
Gallons.  You  see  the  point  that  I  am  making.  I  will  come  to  it 
afterwards.  I  w^ll  read  first  the  figures  showing  the  importations  of 
less  than  14  per  cent : 


Rate  of  duty. 


BeciproL'ity  treaty  with  PraMce  (gallorH) _..  35  cents  per  gallon 

Beeiprodty  treaty  with  Qennany  (gallons) |  35  cents  per  gallon 

Reriprocity  trrftty  with  Ualy  (gallons) _ 35  cents  iwr  gallon__- 

Bniprooity  treaty  with  Portugal  (gallons) _ '  35  cents  per  gallon... 

Bcriproclty  treaty  with  Si»uin  (proof  gallons) .-.I  35  c^nts  i>er  gallon 

iift'iprtH'Uy  treaty  witli  Switzerland  (proof  gallons) 35  cents  per  gallon- 


Quantity. 


J3,905.53 
2fe,774.U 
(V4, 428.86 
7,408.20 
100,456.20 
56.00 


Containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  (gallons) 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quautity. 


^^'^ raining  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol: 

iteeiprocity  treaty  with  France  (gallons) 

Rerlprocity  treaty  with  (Germany  (gallons)- 

Reeiprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons) 

f^;proclty  treats*  with  Portugal  (gnlltms) „. 

Seriprocity  treaty  with  Spain  (gnlloim) 

Rft'fprocity  treaty  with  Switzerland  (gnlloiH) _. 


35  cents  per  gallon 

35  cents  per  gaUon 

35  cents  t)er  gallon , 

35  cents  per  gallon 

85  cents  per  gallon 

85  cents  per  gallon 


491,830.47 
768,784.21 
1,736,702.36 
128.280.76 
(>75,327.64 
1,061.00 


Total,  as  I  said  above,  3,792,586  gallons,  showing  how,  by  a  wave 
of  the  wand  of  reciprocitj\  dry-wine  countries  like  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  have  apparently  developed  an  extraordinary  alcoholic 
•strength  in  their  wines.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  personally  I  have 
no  knowledge  whether  these  wines  contain  14  per  cent  or  20  per  cent 
or  24  per  cent,  because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  am  merely 
taking  this  information  from  the  government  statistics  and  basing 
my  argument  upon  it.  The  total  importation  of  wines,  according  to 
the  before-mentioned  report,  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  already 
given,  and  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  again.  For  the  year  1907,  besides 
the  5,000,000  gallons  in  bulk,  there  were  462,337  dozen  in  glass,  or 
approximating  6,500,000  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the 
sparkling  wines  and  the  increase  in  still  wines  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  have  not  taken  up  the  sparkling-wine  question, 
(.'alifornia  is  very  little  interested  in  that. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation 
of  sparkling  wines  during  the  same  period,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  about  that.  I  want  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clark 
[laughter],  who,  unfortunately,  has  gone  out  just  now,  because  I  do 
not  suppose  the  Italians  drink  a  great  deal  of  champagne. 

Mr.  Morgan.  There  has  practically  been  no  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  sparkling  wine  into  the  port  of  New  York.  In  1901  there 
were  imported,  according  to  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  a 
recognized  authority,  228,000  cases.  In  the  year  1907  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  port  of  New  York  222,696  cases,  showing  that  it  is 
not  relative.  I  did  not  expect  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  hap 
pened  to  have  the  answer  here.  The  eastern  wine  growers  will 
probably  expatiate  upon  the  champagne  industry.  In  California  we 
are  not  very  much  interested  in  it.  But  I  have  it  here  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  that  I  have  here, .  instead  of  giving 
the  quantity,  give  the  value.  In  1906  the  total  champagne  and  spark- 
ling wine  imported  was  of  the  value  of  $5,409,000;  in  1907,  $6,284,000. 
Still  wines  for  the  same  year,  1906,  a  value  of  $4,344,000;  in  1907,  a 
value  of  $5,010,000. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Keeping  to  the  gallons,  that  is  a  constant  figure;  but 
as  ta  valuation,  that  is  not  a  constant  figure.  I  will  read  off  from 
the  same  authority  the  importation  of  sparkling  wines. 

The*  Chairman.  I  will  put  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  record 
after  your  remarks,  to  save  you  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Morgan.  As  to  the  importation  of  sparkling  and  other  wines 
dutiable,  it  gives  all  the  countries,  and  it  makes  this  total:  1903, 
407,944  dozen  quarts;  1904,  336,245  dozen;  1905,  371,811  dozen;  1906, 
415,394  dozen;  1907,  419,403  dozen.  In  other  words,  the  increase 
between  1903  and  1907  is  less  than  8,000  cases,  showing  that  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  had  not  taken  place. 

The  importation  of  vermuth  and  ginger  wine  or  ginger  cordial 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  from  countries  enjoying  reci- 
procity privileges  was  as  follows:  Containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  bulk,  20,729  gallons;  containing  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  30,161  gallons;  in  bottles  or  jugs  (no 
alcohol  percentage  specified),  175,300  dozens — all  at  35  cents  per 
gallon,  or  the  equivalent  rate  of  duty  in  jugs  and  bottles.  Under 
the  internal-revenue  regulations  no  domestic  fortified  wines  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  vermuth. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  submitted  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
ar^ment  which  is  to  follow.  European  wine-producing  countries 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  recognize  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  wnich  alcohol  by  fermentation  of  the  sugar  contained  in 
the  grapes  can  be  naturally  produced,  and  in  their  tariffs  they  inipose 
a  special  tax  for  excess  alcohol.  For  instance,  France  and  Italy 
impose  a  special  import  tax  on  alcohol  contained  in  wines  above  12 
per  cent,  Germany  above  14  per  cent,  and  Spain  above  15  per  cent, 
while  Portugal  has  an  entirely  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  wines. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  was  first  formulated  this  was  no  doubt 
also  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  lawmakers,  but  when  the  reci- 
procity clause  was  brought  into  effect  the  peculiar  condition  arose 
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that  alcohol  in  the  form  of  imported  wine  up  to  48  proof  is  permitted 
entry  into  the  country  under  a  tariff  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  or  ap- 
proximately 73  cents  per  proof  gallon,  while  the  internal-revenue  tax 
upon  domestic  spirits  is  $1.10  per  proof  gallon. 

I  have  shown  by  the  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  that  there  is  no  rule  or  limitation 
as  to  how  much  that  alcohol  shall  be,  there,  in  those  wines  up  to  24 
per  cent,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  may  have  2  per 
cent  of  formented  grape  alcohol  and  22  per  cent  of  distilled  alcohol ; 
and  in  that  case  the  distilled  alcohol  would  be  diluted  by  the  fer- 
mented alcohol,  instead  of  the  fermented  alcohol  being  diluted  by  the 
distilled  alcohol. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  show  that  they  did? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir.  I  have  already  made  a  statement  that  I  am 
getting  my  information  from  the  government  statistics,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  their  doing  that.  It  can  be  done,  and 
we  want  to  prevent  its  being  able  to  be  done. 

The  ChaiRiUan.  If  they  are  bringing  alcohol  here  as  wine,  we  want 
to  know  it  and  protect  our  own  internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  what  I  am  pointing  out.  Under  the  law  it 
<-an  be  done,  and  we  want  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  not  the  gangers  or  inspectors  find  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
alcohol  of  fermentation  from  merely  the  similar  product  secured 
through  distillation.  The  only  means  they  have  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  wine  has  been  so  fortified  or  not  is  by  the  testing  of  the 
dry  extract  or  solid  contents,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  supply  that 
deficiency  to  an3^body  who  knows  the  frequency  with  which  alcohol 
has  been  introduced.  Remember  that  I  am  not  making  the  claim  that 
this  is  done.  I  want  to  particularly  emphasize  that.  But  I  want  to 
«^how  that  the  tariff  law,  as  at  present  constituted,  permits  it  being 
done  and  connives  at  its  being  done. 

It  would  seem  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  operation  of  these  reciprocity  treaties,  to  be  lawfully 
defrauded  of  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  from  distilled  spirits  hj 
the  use  in  rectifying  of  these  high-proof  fortified  wines,  whatever 
proportion  may  be  had,  whether  12  or  14  or  16  or  17  per  cent,  up 
to  24  per  cent. " 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  of  alcohol  that  is 
allowed  to  be  in  wine  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Twenty-four  per  cent  under  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  highest  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  48  proof.  When  you  drink  whisky, 
provided  you  drink  any  at  all,  you  probably  drink  it  at  about  85 
per  cent  proof.  It  is  not  a  question  of  more  than  24  per  cent  alcohol. 
It  is  what  constitutes  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  wme  up  to  24  per 
H?nt.    What  is  it?    Is  it  distilled,  or  is  it  produced  by  fermentation? 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  Doctor  Wiley  for  if  he  is  not  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Morgan.  He  makes  the  tests,  the  tests  of  alcohol  and  wine. 
The  test  is  made  by  a  comparison  of  the  acid  and  the  tannin  and 
the  diy  extract ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  supply  those  deficiencies 
artificially  when  you  have  distilled  alcohol  instead  of  the  alcohol  of 
fennentation.  I  am  making  this  statement  to  you,  gentlemen,  so  as  to 
try  to  avoid  what  we  consider  a  gi-avo  danger  to  the  wine  industry 
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of  the  United  States  from  the  operation  of  this  25  per  cent  alcohol 
tariff. 

Mr.  Ra^dell.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  alcohol  prochiced  by  distillation  and  that  produced  by  wine 
fermentation  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  difference  in  the  cost  is  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  grapes.  To  make  a  good  dry  wine  it  necessitates  a  high  grade 
of  ffrapes.  You  can  make  alcohol  out  of  any  kind  of  grapes,  the  sec- 
ond crop,  third  crop,  even  rotten  grapes,  tod  corn,  if  you  want  to, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  tariff  which  says  that  the  alcohol 
must  be  produced  from  grapes  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  provision  is  that  any  wine  imported 
containing  more  than  24  per  cent  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits, 
and  pay  auty  accordingly,  and  also  the  further  provision  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  how  this  difference  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Are  you  prepared  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Xes,  sir.  His  regulation  is  that  the  determination 
shall  be  by  volume,  and  not  by  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  have  experts  in  the  custom-houses 
in  all  these  matters.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  their 
practice  or  custom  is  in  determining  the  24  per  cent  of  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Morgan,  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  para- 
graph that  you  have  referred  to  merely  relates  to  th^  way  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  alcohol.  One  is  by  weight  and  the  other  is 
by  volume.  When  the  determination  of  alcohol  is  made  by  weight, 
it  shows  a  less  percentage  than  by  volume,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity;  but  the  commercial  way  of  determining 
alcohol  is  by  volume,  because  in  that  way  there  is  an  equality. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  contend  is  that  when  there  is  24  per 
cent  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  the  amount  of  grain  alcohol  should  be 
made  to  pay  duty  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  1  say  not  only  the  grain  alcohol,  but  the  grape  spirits 
also,  in  spirits  that  are  distilled. 

The  Chairman.  Any  spirits  involved  in  the  wine  itself? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  other  than  the  spirits  in  the  wine  that  are 
naturally  inherent  in  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in 
the  grapes.  Otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  distilled 
spiris  that  may  be  imported  under  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Will  you  read  again  that  document  you  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — ^those  two, 
your  telegram  and  his? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Doctor  Wiley  on  this  very  subject,  and  Doctor  Wiley 
was  considerably  disturbed  over  it.  He  made  the  remark  that  he 
had  held  up  wines  on  several  occasions,  and  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, after  looking  into  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  case,  had 
ordered  the  wines  released. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  law  that  distin- 
guishes anything  in  the  wine  containing  over  24  per  cent  alcohol  as 
to  whether  it  shall  be  alcohol  incident  to  the  making  of  wine  or 
alcohol  produced  by  distillation  from  grain  or  other  substances. 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  what  I  claim. 


Thie  p^Aifl^HAK.  H^ve  you  figpred  out  proportionately  what  posi- 
tiQO  a  tariff  duty  op,  wi^es  contaminff  not  pvei:  24  per  cent  of  alcohol — 
what  proportion  or  position  that  bears  to  the  mten;Lal  revenue  oa 
i|lcohoU 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmHAN.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  M0BQ4N.  It  is  such  a  proportion  as  78  ceiits  proof  gallon  bears 
to  $1.10  per  proof  gallon  in  the  internal  revenue. 

'M^.  Prxt^packi:|^  I  unde^tand  frop[)  that  that  wines  containing 
up  to  24  per  cent — ^that  is,  23  and  a  fraction  per  cent— at  the  rate  or 
duty  that  the  law  fixes,  the  alcohol  is  to  be  brought  in  at  a  lower  i^te 
than  the  rate  upon  spirits? 

ilr.  MoROAN.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  very  large  percentage,  as  73  cents  bears 
to  $1.10. 

Mr.  GauMPACKEB,  The  rate  on  wine  below  24  per  cent  alcohol  is  16 
oents  a  gallon  1 

Mr.  ]Vk)roan.  No,  sir.    Under  reciprocity,  35  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Needham.  But  apart  from  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.  But  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  wine^producing 
countries  to-day  that  are  not  enjoying  reciprocity  treaties. 

Mr.  Palzell.  Setting  aside  reciprocity  treaties,  wines  containing 
less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  bear  One  rate  of  duty  and  wines 
containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  bear  more  duty,  but 
lander  the  reciprocity  treaty  they  are  all  brought  in  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Morqan.  Yes.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  a  differentiation  in  the  law  apart  from  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  then  the  differentiation  is  ignored  in  the  reci- 
procity treaty  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Ix)NowojrrH.  What  did  Doctor  Wiley  say  of  what  Doctor 
Dunlap  wrote  when  Doctor  Wiley  was  away;  when  this  letter  was 
written? 

Mr.  Morgan.  He  said,  when  he  saw  a  copy  of  the  letter,  "  I  do 
not  tliink  I  would  have  written  that  letter  that  way  if  I  had  been 
here."  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  certain  standards  had 
t)een  adopted,  not  yet  approved  Iqt  Coixgte^s,  and  I  immediately  took 
up  with  him  the  question  of  those  standards,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
book  he]ce;  perhaps  I  have  not.  But  anyhow,  the  standard  recog- 
nize fortified  dry  wines.  It  says  fortified  dry  wines  are  dry  wines 
confoming  othe^-wise  to  dry  winQ9  to  which  brandy  has  been  added. 

Hr.  tiONowoaxH.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  14  and  24  per 

Mr.  Morgan.  No.  It  merely  says, "  confonning  to  standards  other- 
wise for  dry  ^in^"  Now,  as  I  pointed  out  to  Doctor  Wiley,  and 
be  agreed  with  me,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foreign  producer 
l^om  ad4pg,  after  he  has  put  in  22  p^r  <JWt  ^irits,  to  the  2  per 
q^t  of  wme  ^he  m^ssary  dry  ej^tract  and  other  constituents  neces- 
sary to  make  it  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  dry  wine.  The 
4an»r  q|  <;hft  yfhok  thing  i?  the  indI^finitiQnQ§9  of  the  law  as  to  what 
shall  constitute  that  24  per  cent  of  alcohol.  In  our  law  domestically 
y$  ^^  Bfl*  R^J^itt^fl  to  do  that  thing  freely.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  fortify  dry  wines,  and  th^  IftT?  is  undpr  vejy  strict  rules  as  to 
tl^  <Pi^^t)f  .«m^  HWP^JC  Pf  mtr.94\iping:  it    It.  mn§t  be  under  the 
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fiiiperviRion  of  an  officer.  He  must  be  there  present  when  it  is  done. 
If  it  exceeds  the  rate,  the  wine  is  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  bulk  of  American  wine  in  this  lower  class  or 
tliis  upper  class? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  can  give  you  that,  because  I  have  already  quoted 
the  figures  of  the  total  production  of  American  wine.  About 
16,000,000  gallons  is  sweet  wine,  fortified  under  the  law.  The  bal- 
ance, 80,000,000  gallons,  is  what  is  known  as  "  dry  wine  ^ — that  is, 
wine  produced  by  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the  su^r  in  the 
grapes.  In  other  words,  this*  matter  of  importing  foreign  wines 
under  the  indefinite  lanpiage  of  the  law,  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
the  percentage  of  alcohol,  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  wine 
industry  in  America. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  the  differentiation  of  these  things  in  reci- 
procity treaties,  if  reciprocity  treaties  there  be?  That  is  the  whole 
of  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  done  in  this  country  what  is  done 
in  all  these  countries  that  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  reciprocity.  In 
their  tax  they  distinguish  between  a  wine  with  natural  alcohol  and 
n,  wine  with  added  alcohol.  Why  should  they  have  privileges  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  here?  I  only  want  tit  for  tat.  What  is 
fit  for  the  goose  should  hie  fit  for  the  gander. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  Californians  and  the  rest  of  the  Tvine  growers 
of  the  United  States  now  in  accord,  or  are  they  at  loggerheads? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Well,  Mr.  Clark,  you  can  say  what  your  own  con- 
stituents say  about  it.  We  have  differed  heretofore,  but  now  at  this 
time  we  are  in  the  same  boat.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  getting 
hurt. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  not  the  California  people  have  free  grape  spirits  in 
fortifying? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.    Under  very  strict  regulations. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  it  is  free? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Not  exactly  free.  They  have  to  pay  3  cents  a 
gallon 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  forei^  importer  pays  10  cents  under  the 
ordinary  tariff,  but  under  reciprocitv  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Providing  that  difrerentiation  had  been  continued, 
there  would  1^  no  objection.  But  I  want  to  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Hill, 
that  this  is  the  trouble :  In  foreign  countries,  under  the  reciprocity 
treaties,  dry  wines,  that  is  to  say,  wines  which  can  not  be  classed  as 
sweet  wines  and  drunk  as  such,  may  be  fortified,  but  that  is  forbidden 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  simply  a  question  between  free  fortification  for  the 
California  wines  and  (5  nor  cent  duty  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Wines  which  are  dry  wines  can  not  be  fortified  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  permitted  to  be  fortified  in  other  countries,  you 
understand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  we  pass  the  law  allowing  them  to  be 
fortified? 

Mr.  Morgan.  June  7,  lOOC.  It  was  first  passed  in  1890,  and 
amended  in  1894,  and  amended  apiin  in  1890. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  give  them  any  hint  that  this  could  be  done 
in  190G,  or  did  they  take  it  up  first? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  The  sweet-wines  laws  were  j)assed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  to  the  California  wines,  but  do  the  for- 
eign wines  have  to  be  fortified? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  was  the  first  date  that 
the  law  permitting  that  particular  use  of  spirits  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  fortifying  sweet  wines.  The  reciprocity  treaties,  under 
which  the  35-cent  rate  covering  all  wines  up  to  24  per  cent  went  into 
effect  on  the  date  which  I  have  named  in  this  paper.  I  have  named 
it  absolutely  so  that  you  could  follow  it;  in  otner  words,  in  France, 
June,  1898;  Portugal,  June,  1900;  Italy  and  Germany,  July,  1900, 
and  Spain  in  September,  1906.  I  want  to  show  the  immense  mcrease 
in  importation  of  wines  over  14  per  cent.  According  to  the  records — 
and  1  think  the  records  for  the  United  States  are  right — the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  importation  of  wines  containing  over  14  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  which  means  alcohol  produced  by  distillation,  and 
not  by  fermentation 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  class  of  wines  contain  the  highest  amount  of 
alcohol? 

Mr.  MoBOAN.  The  wines  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  do  they  contain? 

Mr.  MoBOAN.  They  contain  commercially,  when  sold,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  with  the  domestic  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  About  the  same  for  that  class  of  ports,  sherries, 
angelicas,  muscats,  malagas,  and  wines  of  that  class.  They  contain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent  when  commercially  sold.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  permit  the  fortification  up  to  24  per  cent, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  some  wines  are  made  which  can,  under 
the  law,  be  fortified  only  to  16  per  cent,  because  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol is  limited  by  law,  and  therefore  the  fortification  is  permitted 
to  20  per  cent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  blend  the  wines  together. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  no  wines  properly  made  which  contain 
over  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wish  to  ask,  as  I  think 
possibly  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  I  ffot  the  impression  that 
you  were  contending  that  under  the  present  law  it  was  possible  for 
wines  to  be  imported  with  over  24  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  escape  the  spirit  tax. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  no;  but  they  are  able  to  be  imported  \\p  to  24 
per  cent,  which  in  revenue  bounds  is  48  proof,  whereas  whisky  is 
only  85  proof. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  whisky  that  I  drink  does  not  contain  anything. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morgan.  You  may  take  a  little  occasionally  medicinally? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Never. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  your  contention,  Mr.  Morgan,  is  that,  having 
introduced  the  dry  wine  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent,  they  divide? 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  can  do  it ;  I  do  not  say  they  do. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  can  do  that  and  escape  the  tax? 

Mr.  Morgan.  One-half  of  the  duty. 

Now,  I  will  continue  my  argument,  I  finished  where  I  stated  that 
it  was  possible  to  cut  dry  wines  down,  imported  at  24  per  cent,  to  12 
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per  cent,  and  therefore  reduce  the  expense  both  of  duty  and  of 
freight.    [Continues  reading:] 

But  this  Is  not  of  so  much  moment  to  the  domestic  wine  grower  as  is  the  prop- 
osition that  dry  wines  fortified  With  distilled  spirits  up  to  24  per  cent  of  alcohol 
may  be,  and  apparently  from  the  records  are,  Imported  into  the  United  States 
under  a  35-cent  duty,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  every  gallon  so  Imported  to  be 
cut  in  half  with  water,  and  thus  make  2  gallons  of  normal  12  per  cent  alcohol 
strength  dry  wines  at  the  exi)ense  of  17^  cents  for  duty,  instead  of  35  cents  sup- 
posedly imposed  by  the  tariff,  at  the  same  time  the  freight  expense  being  also 
reduced  by  one-half.  This  also  to  a  lesser  extent  may  be  practiced  with  sweet 
wines,  the  normal  commercial  strength  of  which  is  about  20  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
while  with  wines  of  24  per  cent  strength  it  is  possible  after  arrival  to  cut  them 
down  one-sixth,  and  thus  reduce  by  that  ratio  the  cost  of  duty  and  freight. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
we  are  also  permitted  to  fortify  them  up  to  24  per  cent,  providing  the 
grapes  will  permit  it,  but  mighty  few  will ;  whereas,  with  the  foreign 
wines  they  can  do  it  anyhow ;  that  is,  our  grapes  will  permit  only  the 
limited  amount  of  alcohol  permitted  under  the  internal-revenue  laws. 
I  want  to  be  fair  in  these  statements.    [Continues  reading:] 

Vermouth,  of  which  sweet  wine  is  the  normal  base,  and  which  forms  a  large 
item  under  the  head  of  imported  wines,  can  not  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
the  use  of  domestic  sweet  wines  being  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department.  And  as  \he  import  duty  per  degree  of  alcohol 
is  considerably  less  than  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  the  manu- 
facture of  vermouth  in  the  United  States  is  rendered  commercially  impossible. 

In  other  words,  it  might  be  contended  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  and  is,  that  you  can  take  distilled  spirits  and  pay  the 
tax  on  it  and  make  the  vermouth,  but  the  cost  of  the  spirits  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  import  tax,  being  24  per  cent,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible.    [Continues  reading:] 

Under  the  present  reciprocity  tariff,  whereby  no  distinction  is  made  between 
dry  wines  and  those  fortified  with  distilled  spirits  up  to  24  per  cent,  the  Caii- 
fomia  producer  labors  under  very  great  disadvantages:  First,  in  the  case  of 
bulk  wines,  he  is  at  a  freight  disadvantage  which  reduces  the  tariff  by  6  ceuts» 
or  to  29  cents. 

Now  I  will  answer  the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  who  preceded 
me  with  regard  to  the  freight  rates  from  the  interior.  The  freight 
rates  from  the  interior  in  California  are  very  high.  Thev  are  largely 
local  rates.  Take  Mr.  Needham's  district,  Fresno,  for  instance, 
Tulare  County  and  those  counties.  The  freight  to  the  seaboard  is 
from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton — ^that  is  to  say,  from  2i  to  2^  cents  per  gal- 
lon. The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  was  also  mistaken  as  to  tlie 
area  in  which  wines  were  grown,  because  he  said  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  Los  Angeles  was  the  center.  Los  Angeles  has  to-day 
a  very  much  smaller  acreage,  I  suppose  not  one-third  or  one-fourtJa 
that  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  have;  in  other  words  the  wine  in- 
dustry of  California  has  moved  north,  and  the  great  dry-wine  pro- 
ducing center  to-day  is  Sonoma  County.  The  freight  rate  CTom 
Sonoma  County  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2^  cents  per  gallon.  The 
freight  rate  from  Napa  County,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
ba^,  is  lei^,  and  so  it  goes.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  of  it,  and  not  in  chewing  the  string.  The  fact  that  normally 
600,000  gallons  went  by  sea,  and  the  total  importation  into  New 
York  was  6,300,000  gallons,  shows  that  either  the  California  producer 
ia  a  stockholder  in  the  railroads  or  else  n,  fool,  I  don't  know  whick 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  does  he  ship  it  to  the  aei^faoard  for,  aajbawf. 
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Bfr.  MotMiAK.  The  line  running  east  and  west  is  limited  by  the 
mountains.  Yon  understand  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  run 
north  and  south  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Clark*  Then  do  they  take  the  San  Francisco  rate? 

Mr.  MosoAN.  Yes;  the  San  Francisco  rate  is  the  common-point  rate 
by  rail.    The  rate  is  the  common-point  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  I  don^t  see  is  why  he  ships  by  sea. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Because,  as  I  have  explained  in  this  paper,  it  is  a 
question  about  being  able  to  get  space  on  the  Pacific  mail  steamers. 
We  have  frequently  been  unable  to  ship  our  wines  upon  them ;  have 
been  shut  out,  and  the  other  vessels  are  all  such  irregularly  sailing 
vessels  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ship  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  maintained  a  depot  iA 
New  York.  If  you  maintain  a  depot  in  Slew  York,  you  know  how 
much  wine,  and  the  various  qualities,  you  are  going  to  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  next  year,  and  why  not  ship  it  by  sea  and  save  th^ 
freights? 

Mr.  Morgan,  Because  we  have  to  bring  it  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaboard  to  make  a  saving. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  to  ship  it  to  the  seaboard  to  start  it? 

Mr.  Mohoan.  No  ;  I  say  that  every  point  in  California  is  a  common 
point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  might  as  well  ship  from  one  point  as  another. 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  this  rate  question,  do  vou  daim  that  you  are 
entitled  to  a  protective  tariff  on  account  of  the  shipping  rate  of 
freight  to  the  European  markets  and  to  reach  New  York  ?  You  sell 
only  a  proportion  of  your  goods  in  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board? 

Mr.  Morgan.  But  the  largest  proportion.  I  should  say  that  of  all 
the  dry  wines  sold — and  practically  my  argument  is  largely  on  the 
diT-wmes  question — five-sixths  are  sold  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  it  as  to  sweet  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  As  to  sweet  wines,  five-sixths  are  sold  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  California  is  a  maker  of  sweet  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Wait  a  moment.  I  will  not  say  five-sixths,  but  I 
will  say  three-quarters.  In  other  words,  the  Scandinavian  popula- 
tion of  the  Northwest,  the  same  as  in  northern  Europe,  is  a  drinker 
of  stronger  alcoholic  wines.  The  districts  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
such  as  those  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  are  the  districts 
where  the  dry  wines  are  consumed.  In  other  words.  New  Orleans  is 
not  a  great  market,  while  New  York  is  a  great  market.  It  is  only 
in  the  great  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  Italians  and  south 
Europeans  congregate,  that  we  have  any  sale  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  sell  dry  wines  or  sweet  wines  to  the 
American  population? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  am  giving  the  reasons  why,  and  the  districts.  For 
instance,  Boston  is  a  great  sweet  wine  market,  because  it  is  in  the 
north.  It  is  a  (juestion,  apparently,  of  climate.  Take  the  Russian. 
The  Biissian  drinks  vodka,  away  up  to  160  proof.  Come  down  to 
southern  Europe,  and  they  want  the  light  wines.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  those  are  tne  facta. 

Mr.  UndeAwood.  Suppose  we  take  Indiana  as  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  consider  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  from  California 
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to  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  say,  and  the  freight  rate  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  freight  rate  from  California  to  Indianapolis  is 
the  same  as  to  New  York,  no  different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  common-point  rate ;  the  postage-stamp  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  it  costs  you  just  as  much  to  send  a  case  of 
wine  to  Indianapolis  as  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Just  the  same,  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  cost  the  foreign  shipper  to  reach 
Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Now,  I  will  say  that  you  have  picked  a  very  unfavor- 
able State.  I  have  found  that  our  entire  shipments  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  less  than  one  hundred  packages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  merely  took  the  State  of  Indiana  because  it  is 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States,  I  believe.  What  is 
the  freight  rate  from  New  York  City  to  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  is  considerable.  But 
you  understand  that  we  can  not  force  the  people  in  a  district  to 
drink  wine  who  will  not  drink  wine.  We  have  considered  only  the 
centers  which  do  drink  wine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  take  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
foreign  shipper  has  to  pay  the  interior  freight  rate,  and  that  equal- 
izes the  amount. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Provided  the  gallonage  is  eaual.  You  understand 
the  gallonage  is  drunk  on  the  seaboard  ana  not  the  interior,  on 
dry  wines.  This  argument  is  made  upon  the  question  of  being  able 
to  fortify  dry  wines  to  24  per  cent  and  sell  them  as  dry  wines,  an 
argument  that  has  not  been  made  upon  the  question  of  sweet  wines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  the  committee  is  interested  in  both. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  say  this,  that  it  is  an  internal-revenue  question 
also  as  to  whether  a  wine  fortified  practically  all  with  distilled 
alcohol  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  and  used  in  rectifying 
and  every  other  purpose,  manufacture  and  everything  else. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  But  my  question  was  directed  more  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  levied  to  equalize  the  cheapness  of 
water  rates.    That  equalizes  itself  as  you  go  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Certainly,  provided  the  wines  are  sold  in  the  interior. 
Take  Indiana.  I  am  talking  about  gallonage.  You  understand  the 
proportion  of  gallonage  on  dry  and  sweet  wmes  is  as  16  to  39.  Now, 
we  will  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  sweet  wines  are  drunk  in  a 
region  which  has  to  pay  freight  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr,  Underwood.  That  equalizes  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  No  ;  it  does  not  exactl v. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  some  extent.     To  how  large  an  extent? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Of  the  dry  wines,  39,000,000  gallons  as  against 
16,000,000.  The  larger  proportion  is  drunk  upon  the  seaboard,  but 
we  can  not  compete  under  those  conditions.  That  is  the  point  1  am 
making. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  us  some  very  interesting  facts,  carefully 
compiled,  with  reference  to  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  America.  1 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  made  any  investigation  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  European  labor  and  American  labor  in  the  factories? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  I  can  only  answer  in  this  way,  that  when  the  Italian 
comes  to  this  country  there  is  no  better  laborer,  no  better  man,  no 
better  citixen,  and  none  out  of  whom  we  get  more  work  than  he. 

Mr.  UNDFaiwooo.  How  is  it  in  thje  other  countries? 

Mr.  Morgan.  There  it  is  the  same  way,  no  better  man.  If  we 
could  only  choose  in  California  as  to  the  population,  as  against  the 
Asintic  laborer,  but  we  can  not  get  the  other  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  produce  as  good  results  as  the  American 
laborer? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Undoubtedly;  in  the  fields,  much  more.  The  Amer- 
ican laborer  is  not  constituted  to  work  in  the  hot  sun  of  the  fields,  and 
will  not  do  it.  He  will  not  go  out  picking  grapes.  I  will  give  you  an 
interesting  statement  with  regard  to  the  way  the  fJapane^^e  do.  In  one 
of  the  large  vineyards  in  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  last  year  a  Japanese 
and  his  wife,  the  wife  carrying  a  baby  on  her  back,  made  $12  a  day 
picking  grapes  at  the  regular  rate  that  was  being  paid. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  Do  not  the  women  and  children  gather  grapes  in 
Italy  and  France? 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  as  efficient  as  the  American  laborer? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Do  you  mean  at  the  relative  price? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  Take  the  children  there,  6,  8,  and  10  years 
of  age,  can  they  gather  as  many  grapes  as  an  able-bodied  American? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  labor  in  California  and  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  out  there  in  the  season  will 
know  that. 

Mr.  Needham.  Coming  back  again  to  the  question  of  freights,  it  is 
250  miles  from  the  seaboard  to  Fresno? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Two  hundred  and  eight  miles  by  the  shortest  route 
and  250  miles  by  the  other  route. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  would  be  on  the  average  a  greater  distance 
than  any  other  wine-producing  country  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  know  the  width  of  the  Italian  belt,  but  I 
do  know  that  you  would  have  to  hunt  a  long  while  before  you  could 
find  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles,  as  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
ceeded me  stated.  I  do  say  that  the  distance  apparently  from  the 
map  and  fi'om  districts  is  no  greater.  You  understand  that  Cali- 
fornia, east  and  west,  is  limited  by  the  mountains.  There  is  a  strip 
of  country  that  runs  down  from  the  mountains. 

Under  the  present  reciprocity  tariff,  whereby  no  distinction  is  made 
between  dry  wines  and  tnose  fortified  with  distilled  spirits  up  to  24 
per  cent,  the  California  producer  labors  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages; first,  in  the  case  ot  bulk  wines  he  is  at  a  freight  disadvantage 
which  reduces  the  tariff  by  6  cents,  or  by  29  cents;  second,  the  con- 
tainers by  reason  of  the  greater  cost  of  labor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  barrels,  cost  him  more  than  the  foreign  wine  producers. 
The  gentleman  who  proceeded  me  said  that  the  cooperage  of  Italy 
cost  5  cents  a  gallon.  Grapes,  by  reason  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor,, 
cost  him  more  to  grow  and"  the  preparation  of  his  wines  for  market 
also  for  the  same  reason  is  more  expensive.     [Continues  reading :] 

Tbe  ruHng  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  which  denies  to  him  the 
privilege  of  using  his  wines  in  the  making  up  of  medicinal  preparations  is  also 
ft  very  serlons  handicap,  though  it  is  fair  and  proper  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
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fllokier  of  Internal  Revenue  has  at  thid  time  under  consideration  tbe  inoidifl- 
cation  of  the  extreme  ground  wlUcli  his  bureau  has  taken  in  the  matter,  bat 
while  tl^  Commissioner  in  the  exercise  of  a  Icind  discretion  n^a^f  liltimatel^ 
Reverse  the  former  drastic  regulations,  the  very  fact  that;  it  was  orlgUmlly 
issued  shows  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau  a 
doubt  as  to  the  law  on  the  subject  and  In  the  revision  of  the  tai^ff  an  earnest 
appeal  is  made  that  there  should  be  included  a  provision  whX^h  will,  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt,  prevent  the  discrimination  which  now  existii  ip  favoir  of 
the  use  of  Imported  wines  in  the-Unlte^  States  for  purposes  that  are  unlawful 
Ih  the  case  of  wines  grown  In  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  give  a  sample  of  that.  One  of  the  canners  in  Califpirnia 
asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  if  he  could  use  f ortifie<J 
sweet  wine  for  flavoring  wine  jellies.  The  answer  was  that  under  the 
few  he  could  not.  Then  he  ftsked  if  he  could  use  imported  wines,  an4 
he  was  told  that  he  could  use  imported  wines.    [Continues  reading:] 

In  any  revision  of  tbe  tariff  on  ^ines  there  should  also  be  reestablished  a 
dififerential  between  wlne^  containing  only  alcohol  product  by  natural  tdrta^n- 
tatiou  and  those  which  have  been  fortified  by  the  addition  of  d^^stljed  sjiirft^ 
so  that 'the  condition  may  not  continue  to  be  presented  of  the  possibility  of 
Importing  alcohol  into  the  United  States  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  Is  exacted 
on  domestic  spirits  l)y  the  revenue  laws,  or  of  such  a  handicap  being  placed  on 
the  domestic  wine  producer  as  the  possibility  of  importing  a  wine  of  so  high  an 
alcoholic  strength  that  after  arrival  in  tbe  United  States  the  addition  of  water 
may  effect  the  cutting  in  hnlf  of  the  established  import  duty.  In  the  cnge  of 
wine  importe<l  in  bottles  the  handicap  to  the  California  producer  is  even  more 
pronounced,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  shipping  of  cnsed  wines  has  practically 
ceased.  He  must  pay  duty  on  bottles  and  corks  which  he  uses,  which  duty  the 
foreign  wine  producer  Is  relieved  of;  he  must  pay  a  wage  scale  for  filling  the 
Iwttles  fully  double  that  which  the  foreigner  has  to  pay,  and  the  freight  on  a 
case  of  wine  containing  twelve  bottles  Is  about  54  cents  as  against  15  ceiits 
which  the  foreigner  has  to  pay. 

When  tbe  vineyards  now  planted  In  California  have  come  into  full  bearing, 
they  will  be  capable  of  producing  almost  a  million  tons  of  grapes,  for  which, 
either  In  the  form  of  raisins,  table  grapes,  or  wine,  the  California  grower  has 
looked  forward  to  finding  a  market,  but  since  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  tariff 
of  1897  has  begun  to  show  its  full  effect  in  the  Invasion  of  the  domestic  field. 
which  thus  threatens  to  cut  off  h*s  natural  market,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
future,  unless  some  relief  is  granted  him  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  appre- 
Jiension  almost  akin  to  despair.  Italy  and  France  are  both  now  staggering 
under  a  vast  overproduction  of  wines  and  will  not  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  a.8 
la  presented  under  the  present  reciprocity  tariff  to  dump  their  surplus  in  fbe 
Vnfted  States  to  the  detriment  and  perhaps  bankruptcy  of  the  American 
producer. 

I  have  letters  here  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  Italian  wines  in  New 
York.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  item  which  has  gone  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  proof,  but  it  caitie 
from  abroad.     (Reads:) 

WINE  BY  THE   HOUR  IN   ITALY. 

.  There  was  a  big  wine  crop  In  Italy  last  year,  and  there  is  another  big  crop 
this  year.  The  result  is  that  the  price  of  wine  in  Italy  has  faUen  to  1  and  2 
cents  per  quart.  But  Instead  of  wine  by  the  quart,  in  many  parts  of  Italy 
people  can  drink  by  the  hour. 

Thus  at  Catane  for  3  cents  one  can  drink  ad  libitum  for  an  hour.  But  the 
bar^in  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear,  for  the  price  of  wine  is  only  a  half- 
penny a  quart,  and  to  drink  3  quarts  of  Sicilian  wine  in  an  hour  is  no 
slight  undertaking. 

At  the  neighboring  town  of  Aclacatena  the  price  for  one  hour  Is  only  1  cent, 
while  for  3  cents  one  can  drink  for  two  hours.  So  successful  has  this  system 
tieen  in  the  south  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  neigh- 
borhoood  of  Bologna,  where  the  wine  is  of  better  quality  than  in  Sicily,  the  tariff 
(per  hour)  is  8  cents,  while  for  the  second  hour  it  is  only  6  cents,  and  for  the 
third  4  cents. 


Not^,  b'€i  What  t^ip^  can  be  im66rtc<i  into  New  York  for,  1  liare 
this  lett^  ffdfti  We^  Tdrk: 

^Thb  GALtroBNiA  Wins  Association,    , 
New  York,  November  11, 1908. 
PpcT  T.  MOsdAN,  Edq^  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dkab  But:  Referring  to  conversation  over  telephone  this  morning,  it  d!d  riolt 
occur  to  me.  at  .the  t(ipe  tliat  I  bad  sent  yoq,  this  spring,  inforipation  o^  cQSts 
Abroad  for  wines  frpjn  Spain  and  Italy.  I  also  informed  you  at  that  time,  I 
belfere,  thnt  It  wai  contrary  to  law  for  any  custom-house  official  to  give  out 
iny  Information  reijarding  invoice  valuations  or  anything  else  connected  witli 
the  importatiio4s.  of  liny  kind.o^  merchandise.  This  latter  fact  was  verifleid 
again  to-d(iy  i^hea  ure  .i^ttomptc^  toget.aome  data  through  our  custom-house 
brokers;  so  thprc^  19  no  use  tVJ^T^  any  further  in  that  quarter.  i  1    > 

A  fi'iend  who  Imiports  'fairly  cheat)  Italian  wines  is  out  trying  to  get  from  the 
t&rne  party  the  figures  ruling  at  present.  I  think  that  the  cost  we  gave  you  this 
spring  was  57  cents,  landed  in  purchaser's  cellar  in  New  York.  If  that  is  so, 
theo  it  is  proper  to  make  the  following  d^uctiOns:  Duty,  36  cents;  freight; 
commission  on  the  other  side  (the  phipping  in  Italy  is  all  done  through  com> 
mission  houseGf) ;  oht'age;  cartage, at  New  York;  marine  insurance;  custom- 
house expense  here,  5  c6nts  per  ^Ilon;  cooperage,  5  cents  per  gallon,  which 
would  leave  as  .the. first  cost  12  cents.  It  is  to  he  home  in  mind  that  these 
prices  apply  to  .comparatively  small  quantities,  say,  from  25  to  5Q  barrels,  aud 
on  these  small  lots  the  genei:al  expense  enumerated  above  figures  out  quite  a 
large  percentage. '  On  orders  such  as  we  consider  of  fair  size  only,  say,  250  to 
500  barrels,  where  the  pro  rata  of  expense  would  be  comparatively  lower,  arid 
which  could,  no  doubt,  be  bought  at  a  reduction  from  the  above  figures,  the 
first  cost,  in  oui;. ^pinion,  would  not  figure  out  above  10  cents  per  gallon,  and 
possibly  much  less. 

Then,  again.  It  id  to  be  remembered  the  wines  coming  in  at  above  figures  are 
iot  the  cheapest  wines  to  be  had  by  any  means,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
10  to  12  cents  will  buy  a  pretty  good  quality  of  wine.  The  better  qualities  are 
usually  talqen.  l>ilk|ng  about  how  low  wines  can  be  purchased  on  the  other 
side,  I  beg  to  rejfer  yoij\  to  within  clipping,  taken  from  the  wine  press.  I  saw 
the  article  tirirt  in  the  ^^^'y  papers,  and  Mr.  Vance  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  Jt  was  taken  from.  According  to  this,  wine  can  be  bought  at  1 
cent  a  quart  or  4  cents  a  gallon. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  come  to  ask  for  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  dry  wines. .  I  IMnk  the  35  cents  duty,  even  under  the  reciprocity 
clause,  is  a  fair  dne,  "but  I  do  ask  that  the  duty  on  case  wines  be  re- 
iiditiste<J,  be|cku^  it  1$  absolutely  unfair.  It  is  less  than  the  duty  on 
bulk  Wihed,  wH^ii  it  should  l>e  greater,  on  account  of  the  higher  value 
6f  the  wijfieis,  or  the  fact  that  labor  so  largely  enters  into  the  questipn 
6f  the  c(M  bf  tKfe  WIh6.  But  I  d6  ask  that,  under  any  revision  of  th^ 
tariff,  a  differcfntiation  should  be  made  between  the  wines  which  con- 
tain alcoh61  by  a  naturdl  fcfnhientatioh  knd  wines  which  contain 
added  distHled  ^^irits. 

Mr.  UNDfe'fiWodlj.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  more  protection  on  wines  that  contain  alcohol  by  natural  fermenta- 
tion? 

Mr.  MokdAK.  I  th'irfk  there  ou^ht  to  be  a  less  duty ;  not  a  les^  duty 
than  the  prfts^nt  tariff,  bedatse  that  would  completely  destroy  our 
industry,  t)iit  that  there  should  be  a  tariff— if  the  tariff  is  35  ceilts 

Mr.  MoBGAN.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  less  duty ;  not  a  less  duty 
diere  shquld  bf;  at  least  added  to  th^t  the  internal-revenue  tat  which 
i^  chargi^  to  th6  Am«4can  produceir  upoh  added  alcohol  in  dry 
Winte. 

Mr.  VitDtRWiJOb.  You  have  free  alcohol. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  beff  pardon;  not  for  dry  wines.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fortify  a  dry  wine  with  alcohol  free  of  tax.    If  we  wish 
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to  raise  the  percentage,  the  eastern  grower  is  permitted  by  the 
internal-revenue  regulations  to  add  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  to  his 
wine,  because  their  grapes  are  frequently  so  low  in  saccharine  con- 
tents that  they  will  not  ferment  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  alcohol  to 
E reserve  them,  and  they  are  therefore  permitted  to  add  10  per  cent, 
ut  they  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Free  alcohol  is  limited  to  sweet  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Free  alcohol  is  limited  to  sweet  wines  alone,  and  it 
is  extremely  specific  in  its  provision,  extremely  restrictive,  and  is 
carried  on  under  absolute  supervision  of  the  officials  of  internal  rev- 
enue, whose  expenses  are  provided  by  the  sweet-wine  producer  of  3 
cents  per  proof,  or  6  cents  per  absolute,  gallon  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  question  should  come  to  a  maximum  and 
a  minimum  tariff,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  this  industry,  and 
how,  in  your  judgment,  should  it  be  made? 

Mr.  Morgan.  A  minimum  tariff  should  not  be  less  for  dry  wines 
than  the  present  reciprocal  tariff  of  35  cents  per  gallon.  Tliere 
should  be  added  to  that  for  wines  which  are  fortified  by  alcohol — that 
is  to  say,  distilled  alcohol — such  an  amount  as  is  considered  proper  to 

Erotectlhe  revenue.  Then  it  should  be  ranged  up.  But  I  do  not  care 
ow  high  you  put  it  as  a  maximum;  but  the  minimum  should  not 
be  less  than  the  present  tariff,  the  reciprocal  tariff,  on  dry  wines. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  California  wines,  that 
they  have  to  ship  their  staves  across  the  country,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  there  is  not  anything  in  California  out  of  which  they  can 
make  staves. 

Mr.  Morgan.  We  are  now  attempting  to  develop  it.  The  expense 
of  cooperage  has  become  so  prohibitive  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
develop  a  barrel  made  from  spruce  wood,  and  that  spruce  wood  to 
be  lined  with  paraffin  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  wine  upon  the 
wood  in  drawing  out  the  essential  oils. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  make  bottles  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  at  the  Illinois  Glass  Works  in  San  Francisco; 
but  we  can  not  make  what  is  known  as  the  claret  bottle,  because  we 
have  not  the  sand  with  which  to  make  the  glass,  the  Belgian  sand 
which  gives  color  to  the  bottle,  and  quality.  That  we  have  not  been 
able  to  attain.  The  common  bottles  we  use  for  grape  juice,  and  a 
lot  of  such  things,  but  not  for  the  fine  purposes.  They  make  bottles 
in  the  East,  but  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  East.' 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  whether  you  could 
not  make  tubs,  tanks,  and  bottles  in  California,  and  save  the  freight 
rate. 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  not  save  the  freight  rate,  because 
the  cost  at  the  factory  there  is  based  upon  the  import  duty  and  the 
freight  rate,  the  labor  conditions  making'  that  justifiable.  The  labor 
conditions  in  California  make  labor  so  high,  and  the  number  of  first- 
class  workers  is  so  low 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  do  you  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  Justified.  I  am  sure 
the  glassworkers  are  not  making  exorbitant  profits,  because  from  the 
way  they  are  always  trying  to  collect  their  bills  they  must  be  dose  up. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  LEE  7.  VANCE,  OF  246  BBOADWAY,  NEW 
TOBE  CITY,  SECBETABY  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  WINE  GBOWEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  might  say  in  explanation  that  I  am  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Wine  Growers'  Association  and  publisher  of  the  trade 
journal  devoted  to  that  interest,  that  is,  to  wines  and  mineral  waters. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  supplement  Mr.  Morgan's  remari«  in  some 
particulars  where  he  has  not  touched  or  perhaps  brought  out  the 
points  that  we  think  should  be  brought  out.  Before  doing  so,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  attorney  of 
the  importing  interests,  and  also  the  attorney  for  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

I  appreciate  his  compliment,  because  his  memorial  seems  to  be  a 
direct  answer  to  an  interview  which  I  had  with  the  reporter  of  the 
J^Mirnal  of  Commerce  of  last  Monday,  and  therefore,  without  repeat- 
ing the  interview,  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  evidence,  as  that  answers 
his  remarks.    He  is  evidently  trying  to  answer  what  I  said  there. 

Speaking  of  the  hearing,  Secretary  Lee  J.  Vance  said : 

The  ^ape  and  wine  growers  of  the  United  States  believe  that  the  majority 
In  Confrress  will  continue  that  wise  poHcy  which  1  ns  always  fostered  and 
eneourafred  agriculture,  which  Includes,  of  course,  viticulture,  or  the  growing 
of  gniiies.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  Califoniln  have  been  led  to  plant  300,C00  acres  of  vineyards, 
nud  the  annual  grape  and  wine  crops  of  the  United  States  not  only  represent 
iavestuients  of  about  |100,000,000  of  capital,  but  they  are  now  one  of  the  great 
siHirces  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the  \iueyard  districts  of  our 
country. 

Onr  wine  makers  are  now  the  largest  and  best  customers  of  the  grape 
growers,  who  receive  higher  prices  for  their  product  than  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Thus  our  champagne  makers  paid  this  fall  from  $S0  to  $00  per  ton 
for  their  grapes,  and  although  grapes  were  cheaper  this  year  in  California 
than  for  many  years,  yet  the  growers  there  sold  their  crops  at  prices  which 
would  be  considered  extravagant  In  France,  In  Italy,  or  in  Spain.  In  those 
countries  wines  can  be  made  and  sold  so  cheaply  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
our  wine  makers,  who  pay  such  high  i)rice8  for  their  labor  and  their  grapes, 
to  comiiete  at  all  with  their  foreign  rivals. 

Kven  at  the  present  time  in  France  and  in  Italy  ordinary  wines  are  now 
being  sold  at  8  and  10  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  tariff  were  lowered  to  any 
extent,  the  foreign  wine  dealers  could  flood  this  market  with  cheap  wine,  and 
tlnis  take  the  market  away  from  our  own  grape  and  wine  growers.  Even 
under  the  present  tariff  duty  immense  quantities  of  cheap  foreign  wines  arfe 
8blp|)ed  into  the  United  States  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  our  cheapest  wines. 

In  iioint  of  fact,  California  wines  pay  a  duty  in  the  shape  of  7i  cents  per 
gallon  freight  charges  to  get  to  the  New  York  and  other  eastern  markets, 
wljile  the  cost  of  bringing  foreign  wines  by  sea  to  the  same  markets  is  only 
about  2i  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  foreign  wines,  which  are  mostly 
reiairded  as  a  luxury,  shonJd  not  pay  a  proper  duty;  that  is,  a  duty  which  will 
give  proper  protection  to  the  capital  and  lal>or  interested  in  the  American  grape 
and  wine  growing  industry. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  should  also  like  to  contradict  some  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  based  upon  facts  as  to  the  price  of  foreign 
wines  and  as  to  the  cost  of  getting  them  here  and  as  to  what  is  proper 
protection. 

I  have  here  the  last  number  of  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la  Gironde, 
of  October  29,  the  wine  paper  published  at  Bordeaux,  and  which 
we  receive  in  exchange  at  our  office.  The  quotations  for  wines  at 
Uontpellier  and  at  Beziers  are  as  follows:  The  sale  of  1,500  hecto- 
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liters  from  the  sellers,  partly,  at  9  firancs  tO  centiines  a  ^^dt^)t^. 
At  Beziers  the  sale  of  different  lots  of  wine,  ranging  from  5,D(M  to 
I89OOO  hectoliters,  at  9  francs  25  centimes  a  hectoliter  to  10  franc* 
ger  hectoliter. 

I  would  say  that  a  hectoliter  is  26  gallons  and  a  half,  t  woul^ 
^y  also  that  the  franc  is  about  20  cents  of  our  monej,  and  thereforp 
the  prices  would  range  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  hectoliter,  which  i3  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  or  9  cents  per  gallon. 

In  the  same  journal  is  the  market  report  from  the  correspdndenl 
in  Spain,  showing  that  their  wines  are  now  being  sold  at  28  'to  ftfc 
pesetas  for  160  liters  of  12  to  13  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength. 

In  Italy  the  present  sale  of  wines  is  on  the  basis  of  6  to  11  lires  p^ 
hectoliter,  the  lire  being  about  the  same  as  the  French  franc — ^20  cents. 

Those  are  facts,  and  I  believe  that  a  pound  of  fact,  as  in  the  old 
laying,  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory.  Those  are  the  facts  as  to  the  wirii 
prices  from  there,  and  there  should  not  be  much  dispute  about  iL 
And  that  is  very  low ;  so  cheap  that  we  could  not  possibly,  with  6ur 
conditions  here — the  prices  of  land,  the  labor,  the  price  of  turning  out 
the  wine — undertake  to  Compete  with  any  such  condition,  such  as  the 
production  of  wines  at  8  and  10  cents  per  gallon. 

I  have  the  last  edition  of  the  Eevue  des  Vins  &  Liqueurs,  published 
in  Paris,  which  says :  "  In  Languedoc  business  is  improving.  The 
Quality  of  the  new  wines  is  not  up  to  that  of  last  year,  out  business  la 
aone  at  the  rate  of  80  or  90  centimes,  the  degree  per  hectoliter  for 
the  small  wines  and  90  centimes  to  1  franc  10  for  fine  wines." 

Those  are  facts  as  to  what  the  wine  is  selling  for  over  there,  and 
those  wines  would  come  in  competition  with  ours  unless  we  had  some 
protection  against  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  those  wines  imported  to  this  country  that  jrou 
liave  just  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Vakce.  Yes;  the  dealer  buys  those  wines  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  goes  to  those  markets.  No  wine  man  would  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Hamilton  did — ^that  the  Italian  wine  would  not  bear 
the  sea  voyage,  while  the  California  wines  do.  Wine  is  wine,  if  it  is 
properlv  made,  and  will  bear  the  sea  voyage. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  The  French  wines  that  you  quoted  there  sell  iii  thi 
American  market? 

Mr.  Vance.  Sure. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Those  wines  are  quoted  there  at  7  cents  a  galloii. 

Mr.  Vance.  Eight  and  9  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Boutetx.  What  are  they  quoted  for  on  the  wine  tariff  at  the 
hotels  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Vance.  A  dealer  buys  those  wines  and  bottles  them  generally 
under  his  own  label,  therefore  he  gets  a  fictitious  profit,  in  a  set^ 
because  he  sells  to  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  his  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  we  can  greatly  mcrea^  the  duty  on 
these  wines,  at  the  same  time  leaving  an  enormous  profit  to  the  fbt^ 
isigner  and  greatly  increase  our  revenue? 

Mr.  Vance.  Undoubtedly.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Hami1toh% 
theory  is  correct,  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  those  win^  the 
consumer  pays  for,  in  a  certain  sense,  while  if  you  raise  the  tariff  the 
consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of  it;  that  is  absurd. 

I  have  another  clipping  showing  what  the  Italians  are  d6iri^  iiii^er 
the  present  tariff.    The  Italians  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 


^  importation  of  wines,  and  I  I^ave  here  the  statistics  for  the  mcmth 
gf  October,  1908,  the  iippprtation  of  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  at  the  por^ 
01  San  Francisco.  The  Kalian  (^ealers  send  their  wines  3,000  mile^, 
to  N^w  York,  and  then  3,000  miles  more  to  California,  right  under 
(he  nose  of  our  friend  Mr.  Morgan  and  others,  and  there  you  will  &n^ 
that  for  the  month  of  October,  wines  from  Antwerp — 1  will  read  a 
list  of  the  c^ses  are  reported  (reads) :  111  cases  M.  Marceau.  60 
cases,  A-  <le  Lu2^  &  Filk  125  cases  Chianti.  20  cases  of  Marsala* 
iSQ  cases  of  Vermouth.  150  cases  F.  Bercolli.  151  cases  Marsala; 
990  cases,  200  cases,  1,100  cases,  and  so  on.  So  the  dealers  are  not 
so  very  bad  off  when  they  can  do  that  and  ship  it  right  into  Saa 
Francisco,  and  it  seems  to  me,  without  repeating  any  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
arguments,  and  without  ^oing  into  detaifs,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
under  our  present  condition — ^Mr.  Hamilton  also  referred  to  that, 
saying  that  we  are  no  longer  an  infant  industry ;  but  we  are,  and  two 
memfcrs  of  this  committee  can  verify  niy  statement.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  has  seen  in  his  own  district  barren  land 
along  the  lakes  worth  $15  an  acre,  now  covered  with  beautiful  vines 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  wine  maker,  who  buys  the  grapes.  Also 
Mr.  Necdham'sjiistrict,  when  I  first  visited  it,  in  the  center  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  barren,  while  it  is  now  covered  with  vines;  and  Mrr 
Morgan's  companv  has  set  out  a  beautiful  vineyard  of  2,500  acres; 
That  is  what  has  been  done  for  our  industrv.  It  is  an  infant  indus- 
try. We  think  we  make  fine  wines ;  naturally  we  are  proud  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people  who  favor  foreign  wines,  nor  are  we  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  them, 

I  have  also  a  letter  here  published  in  the  -San  Francisco  Call  of 
October  4  from  a  traveler  in  Italy  dated  Asti,  August  28,  which  says: 

Asti,  from  which  I  write  these  notes,  Ues  In  the  center  of  the  wine  trade  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  id  a  prosperous  city  of  nearly  40,000  Inhabitant*, 
iltboqgh  the  wine  this  year  Is  only  worth  8  cents  a  gallon,  yet  I  have  never 
Keti  a  drunkard  in  the  streets,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  is  protected  by  tlie 
limited  nnmber  of  six  city  guards. 

There  should  not  be  any  great  doubt  as  to  what  wine  is  selling  fojf 
qver  there,  at  least  I  think  it  can  be  easily  proven. 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  not  toudie<L 
|nd  with  which  I  am  rather  familiar,  which  is  the  eastern  wine  and 
^mpagne  industry,  I  will  say  that  the  hulk  of  the  champagne  in- 
dustry centers  in  New  York  State,  around  what  is  known  as  Lake 
Keuka  region.  There  are  some  eight  or  ten  wineries  that  produce 
pipbably  75  per  cent  of  the  domestic  champagne.  The  greatest  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  our  champagnes  as  far  as  promoting  and  seU* 
ing  them  to  the.  people  is  concerned.  The  reciprocity  treaty  with 
F^isince  reduced  the  duty  from  $8  to  $6  per  case,  giving  the  importer 
|2  belt*  caa^  as  a  gift*  Last  year,  with  an  importation  of  413,000  cases, 
that  fZ  gift  was  simply  putting  in  his  pocket  $838,000,  in  round 
fibres,  and  which  b^efited  i^o  om  excepting  the  ii^porter.  The 
price  of  champa^e  is  th^  same,  noi  I  cent  Les§.  The  importer  has  not 
vffkifi^  MnJ^  re^^c^p];^  exc^ptin^  ip  1^  few  cf^s^  where  competition  had 

L  iS^AR];^.  my  4q  nfijL  tl^fi  p^e  who  seU  the  wine^,  thos^  at  ib» 
B  aina^  such  Mq^  Y»W  W  *flH  %<^  th^  impprt^^  tQ  tp^vfi  tk^m 
a  {Mi  of  that  gkl 
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Mr.  Vance.  They  did  in  New  York,  and  in  one  ease  a  reduction 
was  made  whereby  95  cents  of  the  dollar  gift  was  kept  out  and  the 
other  5  cents  went  to  the  man  who  kicked. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  ought  to  divide  it  up  so  that  the  importer  would 

t  a  little,  the  hotel  would  get  a  little,  and  the  drinkers  would  get  a 
ittle. 

Mr.  Vance.  But  the  latter  got  nothing.  As  I  say,  we  made  a  gift 
of  $2  a  case,  and  they  are  using  that  $2  a  case  on  general  advertising, 
which  is  done  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  to  fight  our  own  domestic 
champagnes.  Our  champagnes  are  making  great  headway,  but  our 
increase  has  been  due  to  the  American  getting  wise  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  buy  a  good  bottle  of  American  champagne,  equal  to  that  which 
is  imported,  at  about  half  the  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  a  question  of  competition  at  all,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  revenue? 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes.  Wliy  should  we  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  and 
give  the  foreigner  $2  per  case? 

Mr.  Hill.  But  what  difference  does  it  make  as  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  your  industry? 

Mr.  Vance.  They  use  that  $2  in  order  to  fight  us  in  a  commercial 
way.  If  we  had  $2  a  case  to  fight  them,  it  would  make  a  great  dif- 
fc!*ence  with  us.  We  are  selling  wine  at  the  wholesale  prices  of  $12 
to  $14  dollars  a  case,  the  consumer  paying  about  $1.50  to  $2  a  bottle. 
If  you  give  our  champagne  producer  $2  a  case,  I  will  warrant  you  they 
will  spend  $1.90  of  that  in  promoting  it,  because  champagne  is  a 
wine  that  must  be  "  promoted,  as  we  call  it.  In  order  to  extend  the 
sale  of  that  wine  you  have  to  use  means  of  introduction  which  the 
Etill-wine  maker  does  not  require.  The  man  ffoes  around,  treating 
his  friends,  "  opening  wine  "  as  it  is  called.  AU  that  is  a  help  to  the 
importer,  but  it  does  not  help  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  you  have  given  an  illustration  of  a 
straight  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  where  the  consumer  gets 
no  benefit  whatever? 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  absurdity  of  Mr,  Hamilton's  prop- 
osition. I  have  never  yet  seen  anyone  or  heard  of  anyone  getting  a 
benefit  from  that  reduction  excepting  the  importers,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  has. 

Mr.  Ijongworth.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  said  that  it  costs  three  times 
as  much  to  produce  the  same  quality  of  champagne  in  France  as  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that,  because  it  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  deny  that  statement  point-blank.  The  ract  is  that  our 
£  rapes,  as  I  said  in  that  interview,  are  the  highest-priced  grapes, 
.ast  fall  we  paid  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  a  ton  for  Delawares  and 
lonas  and  other  high-priced  grapes  which  are  n»quired  in  the  manu- 
facture of  champagne.  Even  tne  cheapest  California  grapes  this 
senson,  which  were  unusually  cheap,  would  be  considered  as  at  an 
extravagant  price  for  grapes  abroad,  a  grape  that  cost  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  sell  for  abroad? 

Mr.  Vance.  There  the  highest-priced  grai)es  are  in  the  champagne 
districts  where  they  have  these  fittle  proprietors  with  vineyards  as 
big  as  this  room.  Those  ffrn pes  are  sold  for  the  highest  price,  and 
equivalent  to  our  ton  are  $HO'to  $85  and  even  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Vance.  That  is  the  fact. 

The  cheap  grapes  are  from  the  south  of  France^  where  the  wine 
strikes  were  last  year  and  where  you  go  through  the  country  and  see 
the  vineyards  there  iust  like  the  great  cornfields  are  in  the  West, 
where  you  ride  for  hours  and  are  not  out  of  sight  of  a  vineyard. 
There,  of  course,  grapes  are  very  cheap— $5  or  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Vance.  The  cost  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
foreign  champagnes,  1  should  say,  was  at  least  25  to  35  per  cent 
higher.  Eveiything  we  have  is  higher.  Grapes  are  higher,  labor  is 
higher,  and  our  conditions  are  such,  our  standard  of  living  is  such, 
nnd  everjrthing  that  we  buy  is  so  much  higher  that  it  amoimts  to 
fullv  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Vance,  does  the  land  upon  which  champagne 
grapes  grow  in  France  sell  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  dollars  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Vance.  In  the  champagne  districts  it  does ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Mr.  Hamilton  get  hold  of  the  information 
which  he  gave  us  upon  that! 

Mr.  Vance.  I  am  not  accountable  for  Mr.  Hamilton's  figures. 
There  are  places  in  France  where  you  can  not  buy  land  for  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  should  think  that  the  in- 
terest upon  the  grape  land  in  France  would  be  as  much  as  the  land  is 
worth  here. 

Mr.  Vance.  You  go  along  the  Lake  Keuka  district,  and  I  think  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  would  have  to  pay  $500  an  acre  for  the 
grape  land  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  after  it  is  already  put  out  in  vineyards. 

Mr.  Vance.  It  is  already  put  out  in  vineyards  in  France. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  understood  the  land  itself  was  worth  that. 

Mr.  Vance.  Oh,  no.  It  is  only  in  the  centers  of  certain  parts  of 
France  where  there  is  a  demand  the  same  as  there  is  in  this  country. 
In  those  small  centers  of  production  you  will  find,  under  their  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  lots  of  land  cut  up  into  small  parcels  which  is 
not  sold  freauently,  but  is  handed  down  by  inheritance.  Therefore 
it  is  valued  highly.  There  are  vineyards  in  France  that  bring  very 
high  prices  in  the  champagne  district,  but  it  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

In  regard  to  freight  rates,  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment gives  what  might  be  called  a  rebate  to  the  wine  exporters  in 
order  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  wines.  It  is  like  an  illustra- 
tion used  by  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  know  that  it  cost  as  much 
to  send  a'grftde  of  crockery  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  Chicago, 
m.,  as  it  would  the  same  grade  of  product  from  Germany  to  Chicago, 
in  account  of  the  combination  rate,  so  to  speak,  whereby  the  steam- 
ship line  would  get  so  much  and  the  inland  freight  lines  get  so  much, 
but  the  reduction  is  made  in  order  to  encourage  the  export,  which  is 
legitimate  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned ;  but  if  it  does  not  interest 
us  we  should  not  enter  into  the  tariff  scheme  whereby  we  would  en- 
courage it 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee 
to  another  subject  outside  of  wines,  and  that  is  paragraph  801,  min- 
eral waters,  which  I  am  interested  in  as  publisher  of  a  paper. 


Our  mineral- water  industry  has  gro^n  v^iy.  fjjsji  xmdev  i^^  pr^nt 
way  of  doing  business,  but  we.  should  do  gmnething.jQ  cwouitjito  the 
industry  anclat  the  same  time  ipe^t  the  tariff  l;^g^^jt|w,9|  « 19  will  g« 
of  France,  Which  country  practically  prohibits  Ameocan  i?s^at^?^  The 
French  tariff  law  of  July  18, 1906,  imposes  a  duty  q%  20^fyjmc^  ($3.§.§) 
per  100  kilos ;  that  is,  220  pounds,  not  including  boUlq?,  Ttip  i^,  sim- 
ply prohibitive,  and  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  shut  gut  AjHierican 
Tyaters.  The  French  duty  of  20  francs  pe^.  IQO  kilpj^  on  our  waters 
ibeans  $3.71  a  case  of  100  pints  and  $3.25  per  ca^se'of  50  quarts.  It 
means  $1.42  on  the  water  alone. 

Now,  when  France  gives  us  that  kind  of  a  tariff,  I  tl^ink  we  should 

five  France  the  same  thing;  that  is  to  sjiy,  tber^  is  i)o  reason  why 
ranee,  in  order  to  protect  her  mineral  waters ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  minimum  tariff  of  France? 

Mr.  Yance.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here  a  letter,  frqm  Hpn.  Robert 
T.  Skinner,  consul-general,  referring  to  some  extracts  from  theiir 
duties.  They  not  only  assess  the  water,  but  put  an  extra  heavy  duty 
on  containers,  such  as  ju/^  and  bottles,  whereby  it  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive. We  were  building  up  quite  a  trade  Yrit^t^  so^e.  of  the  well- 
known,  waters  there  when  the  duty  barred  us  Qut'. 

They  have  also  made  another  restriction  in,  their  tariff..  Before 
water  is  allowed  to  be  imported  into  France  or  offered  for  s«^le  5 
gallons  must  be  bottled  at  tne  spring  in  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Government  and  two  or  more  disinterested  citi- 
zens, sealed  in  their  presence,  and  forwarded  to  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry and  hygiene,  and  a  permit  authorizing  the  importation  must  be 
issued. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  What  is  their  tariff  against  othe^  countries? 

Mr.  Vakce.  The  same  thing,  I  think.  That  is  their  general  tariff 
law. 

Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  reply  as  to  the  foreign  waters,  said:  "As  to 
foreign  mineral  waters,  they  can  only  be  imported  into  France  if 
they  figure  upon  the  omcial  list  of  authorize^  mineral  waters." 
^  You  nave  to  pass  an  examination,  so  to  spea^,  which  so  few  for- 
eign waters  do.  As  to  the  German  foreign  waters*  the  ApoUinari^y 
the  most  celebrated,  goes  into  France  under  thei  olq  r^giipe  whereby 
they  were  allowed  to  come  in.  but  after  they  got  ApoUinaris,  they 
made  them  blow  on  the  bottle  "Artificial,'^  with  tjie  ides^  that  in 
bottling  that  water  they  added  a  slight  amouni  of  salts  m,  order  to 
give  it  life  and  sparkle,  but  under  the  Fi;encl^  l^.w.  they,  wanted  to 
discriminate  against  the  foreign  waters,  and  therefore,  the  least  they 
could  do  was  to  make  it  "Artificial." 

Mr.  Skinner  further  says :  "  In  the  contrary  (^^  tiji^y  fjrei  prohibr 
ited.  l^ut  his  prohibition  may  be  reriiov^ed  py.  inini§terJial  oecision 
utoon  a  formulated  demand  addressed  directlVby  tb^  importers  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  generjil  tai-iff  upon  ipineral  waters 
is  20^  francs  per  100  kilos  ($3.86  per  220  poimd^)'  qet,  and  their 
recipiepts  are  subjected^  to  the  tax  appliQabIe|]^  a,cc(ji;dipg  ioi  th^ir 
i^atUre.  Under  the  minimum  taritf  (which  (Joes  ript  apply,  t^  pxoid- 
u(^ts  of  American  origin)  mineral  waters  are  free  0^  i^vjty ;  IQ|:  such  as 
aire  imported  in  jugs,  the  immunity  extends  to  the  conta^hg^:  j^ncl 
to^  the  contents^;  but  when  they  are  mipprt^  otjl^^yryis^^  tb^i^  IXK  jugs 
tlie.  recipients^  bottles,  etc.,  are  tax^d  sp^^T-^ti^ljf.     t  cj^pj^j^t^^ 
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information  here  supplied  by  indicating  that  the  restrictions  men- 
tioned apply  only  to  importations  of  a  commercial  character.  In 
the  case  oi  medicines  or  mineral  waters,  imported  in  trifling  quanti- 
ties for  the  personal  use  of  individuals  and  beyond  the  range  of 
commerce,  the  administration  may,  exceptionally,  and  upon  special 
request  in  each  case,  authorize  the  introduction  of  such  articles  upon 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  laid  down  in  the  regular  list." 

It  only  shows  what  other  countries  are  trying  to  do  for  their  in- 
dustries and  for  their  products,  including  wmt«  and  mineral  waters, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  as  a  good  American,  why  we  should  not 
do  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  another  thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  labeling  of  foreign  products.  At  present,  as  I  suppose  most 
of  this  committee  know,  the  pure-food  law  in  regard  to  labeling 
beverages,  such  as  whisky,  in  which  I  am  not  interested  at  present, 
yet  it  brings  up  the  points — and  in  preparing  a  new  tariff  law  there 
should  be  some  uniformity  whereby  the  labeling  of  our  domestic 
products  is  not  discriminated  against  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
article.  Now  foreign  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky,  which  under  our 
pure-food  law  is  obliged  to  be  labeled  "  imitation  "  whisky,  or  arti- 
ficial-colored whidsy,  or  artificial  whisky,  comes  in  without  any  re- 
striction, simply  as  whisky,  is  sold  as  such,  and  the  consumer  thinks 
he  is  getting  the  straight  goods. 

Now  there  should  be  some  clause  put  into  the  tariff  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  pfoper  authorities,  can  have  the 
labeling  of  our  products  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
foreign  product  be  labeled  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  the  pure- food  law  require  the  labeling  of  foreign 
goods? 

Mr.  Vance.  Our  treaties  practically  prohibit  it.  The  British 
ambassador  said  that  people  had  sent  Canadian  whisky  across  the 
border,  and  as  a  matter  or  diplomacy  the  regulation  in  reference  to 
it  was  suspended.  Such  incoming  products  should  be  marked  the 
same  as  our  own.  The  hesitation  of  the  Treasury  officials  in  apply- 
ing the  reflation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  law  there  was 
no  power  m  the  Treasury  Department  to  prosecute  the  marking  of 
such  goods  either  as  an  importation  or  when  coming  from  the  re- 
finers or  distillers.  They  import  this  whisky  in  bottles,  and  under 
the  present  law  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  regulation 
whereby  the  foreign  goods  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  onrs. 
They  should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  ours.  I  think  that  the  indus- 
try should  be  compelled  to  make  goods  which  would  come  under  a 
suitable  regulation  in  a  proposed  tariff  measure  whereby  foreign 
goods  are  not  in  any  way  outside  of  the  regulation  of  our  pure- food 
law. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  amendment  could 
be  made  to  Schedule  A  whereby  the  revenue  could  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  in  a  brief 
form.  I  think  possibly  I  could  if  I  were  given  more  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  BouTBt.L.  In  a  general  way,  do  you  think  that  the  suggestions 
which  you  have  been  making,  if  conformed  to,  would  increase  or 
decrease  the  revenue? 
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Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference.  As 
suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan,  the  present  rate  should  not  be  less  than 
35  cents  per  gallon  on  wines.  The  foreign  dealers  are  now  sending 
wines  into  Mr.  Morgan's  own  city.  In  October  they  sent  in  200  cases. 
It  does  not  keep  them  out,  and  therefore  it  do^  not  decrease  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  any  combination  or 
association  of  wine  producers  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price? 

Mr.  Vance.  Not  at  all.  Competition  regulates  the  American  wine 
'trade  entirely.  Competition  has  brought  the  price  down  to  the  low- 
•est  figure  in  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  factor  that  regulates 
prices  except  competition. 

Mr.  Vance.  That  is  all.  There  is  verv  sharp  competition.  In  so 
far  as  the  wine  people  agree,  and  I  thinfc  thev  do  agree,  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  want  the  tariff  let  alone;  but  if  anything  be  done  they 
would  like  to  have  it  slightly  increased. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  think  that  the  suggestions  which  you  wish 
to  have  inserted  into  a  new  tariff  bill  woula  in  any  way  encourage 
combination  among  the  domestic  producers  so  as  to  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Vance.  No;  I  think  not,  because  the  industry  is  widespread. 
In  order  to  have  a  combina;tion  successful  it  must  monopolize  the  source 
of  supply.  The  sources  of  supply  in  this  country  are  the  vineyards  of 
the  country.  The  vineyards  of  New  York  comprise  perhaps  3,000  or 
4,000  acrec.  Michigan  has  perhaps  10,000  acres,  and  in  Missouri  and 
other  sections  there  are  perhaps  5,000  to  7,000  acres,  and  in  California 
there  are  probably  230,000  or  240,000  acres,  so  that  you  see  a  combina- 
tion would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  combination  among  the  New  York  producers 
as  to  their  own  product  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not  think  there  could  be,  because  in  that  case  the 
man  from  Ohio  would  send  his  product  over  the  line  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  free  trade  between  our  own  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  individual  producers  of  New 
York  do  not  sell  at  individual  prices.  They  sell  at  a  fixed  association 
price. 

Mr.  Vance.  Not  at  all.  There  are  onlv  one  or  two  large  firms 
which  have  a  sort  of  a  general  business  understanding  as  a  matter  of 
trade  comity.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody  else.  I 
live  in  New  York  and  I  know  that  New  Y'ork  producers  sell  at  all 
kinds  of  prices.  Some  go  to  the  retailer  and  sell  wines  at  perhaps  50 
per  cent  higher  than  thev  would  sell  to  the  jobber.  Those  who  sell 
to  the  consumer  sell  at  a  farge  price,  a  price  which  would  probably  be 
60  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary  trade  prices.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  any  sort  of  an  understanaing  or  combination  for 
raising  prices  that  would  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Doctor  Wiley  claims  that  the  branding  of  wines  would 
make  them  artificial. 

Mr.  Vance.  Doctor  Wiley  is  one  of  the  class  that  do  not  produce 
grapes  that  ripen. 

Mr.  Clabk.  His  proposition  is  that  branding  in  California  would 
make  it  pure,  and  branding  any  place  else  would  make  it  artificial. 

Mr.  Vance.  You  refer  to  the  Fassett  bill. 
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STATEMENT   OF  MB.   WALTEB  E.   HILDBETH,   OF  HAMMONDS- 

POBT,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  HiLDRETii.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
one  gentleman  of  the  committee  asked  whether  the  East  and  West 
were  united  upon  the  question  at  the  T)resent  time.  I  come  from  New 
York  State,  from  the  champagne  district  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hammondsjwrt,  X.  Y.  We  are  solely  wine  producers,  and  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  conditions  in  California  interest  us.  We  are  all 
working  together  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  working  together  upon  this 
particular  proposition  ? 

Mr.  IIiLDRKTH.  No,  sir;  but  for  the  general  good.  The  California 
grapes  and  the  grapes  of  the  East  differ  in  their  constituents,  and 
therefore  must  be  treated  differently. 

So  far  as  the  still- wine  question  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  wish  to  say  anything  further.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  brought  out 
matters  fully  and  distmctly  on  that  branch  of  the  question.  Our  busi- 
ness is  the  business  of  champagne  making.  It  is  a  new  industry,  not 
over  40  years  old,  and  we  have  grown  up  until  at  the  present  time  we 
are  to  a  certain  extent  competitors  with  the  French  champagne, 
although  we  are  selling  our  product  at  $12  to  $14  a  case,  which  is  the 
retailing  price  and  includes  the  cost  of  selling,  manufacture,  and 
everythmg.  Added  to  that  is  the  old  duty  of  $8  per  case.  The  pres- 
ent duty  is  $6  per  case,  making  $18  to  $20  a  case  for  the  champagne 
laid  down. 

Our  wine  costs  more  to  manufacture  than  do  the  French  wines, 
when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  grapes,  which  is  from  $32  a  ton  to 
$80  a  ton  for  the  best  grade.  The  Catawba  grapes  cost  $40  per  ton, 
and  the  Concord,  which  is  the  cheapest  grade,  costs  us  $82  per  ton. 
We  blend  them.  You  must  consider  that  champagne  is  made  by  fer- 
mentation in  the  bottle.  Each  bottle  is  handled  about  250  times. 
The  question  of  labor  is  a  considerable  one  in  the  manufacture  of 
champagne.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  distilled 
wines.    The  cost  of  this  labor  is  from  $1,  the  cheapest,  up  to  $2.50 

?T  day.     In  France  the  labor  is  only  from  48  to  85  cents  per  day. 
ou  must  consider  that  we  have  to  handle  these  bottles  from  250  to 
360  times  each,  depending  on  the  wine.     Some  wines  will   clear 

Juicker.     You  can  tnerefore  see  how  much  more  our  wines  cost  than 
o  the  French  wines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  people  have  advantage  of  about  $10 
a  case  over  us  in  exporting  their  wines  in  this  country,  everything 
considered.  If  we  paid  a  duty  on  our  wines,  they  would  net  about 
$20  a  case.  In  this  country  the  French  people  get  for  their  wines 
from  $28  to  $32  per  case,  'f heir  wine  is  cheaper  to  manufacture  than 
ours.  That  difference  in  price  they  use  in  exploiting  their  wines. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  champagne  industry  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  build  up.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  and  preju- 
dice. France  has  been  producing  wine  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vears,  while  our  industry  is  a  little  over  forty  years  old.  We  have 
had  to  overcome  a  large  amount  of  prejudice.  Sometimes  we  could 
not  get  a  person  even  to  taste  our  wine. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  usually  the  fellows  who  think  they  are  good 
judges  of  wine.  The  average  citizen  does  not  know  one  wine  from 
another  after  he  has  had  one  or  two  drinks. 

Mr.  IIiLDRBTH.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  judge  it  by  the  label? 

Mr.  HiLDRBTH.  Yes;  they  drink  according  to  the  label  at  $3  a 
bottle.  When  a  man  takes  a  friend  out  and  orders  champagne  at  a 
meal  he  thinks  he  must  have  the  French,  and  if  he  does  not  he  is 
afraid  he  will  be  considered  a  cheap  man;  so  therefore  he  wants  the 
French  at  $3  to  $5  a  bottle. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  character  of  grapes  go  into  champag^ie? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  We  use  nearly  all  the  varieties,  or  about  eight  of 
them. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  do  you  regard  them  as  to  color  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Some  of  the  black  grapes  are  the  best  champagne 
grapes. 

Mr.  McCall.  Tell  us  something  about  the  processes  of  making 
champagne. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  The  grapes  are  all  crushed  sejjarately  in  October. 
In  January  we  make  what  we  call  cueva.  The  juice  is  i)ressed  and 
after  fermentation  it  becomes  wine.  The  minute  that  the  juice  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fermentation  germ  it  ferments  and  becomes  wine. 
Fermentation  immediately  sets  up.  In  January  some  of  the  wine  is 
in  a  fairly  good  condition,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  left 
in  it.  We  blend  old  and  new  wine  according  to  its  strength.  It  must 
not  be  made  too  strong.  If  it  is  made  too  strong  it  would  blow  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle.  If  it  is  too  old  you  would  not  get  enough 
fermentation. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  of  the  old  wine  usually  is  used  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  It  varies  according  to  the  vintage,  from  40  to  GO 
per  cent.  If  the  vintage  is  good,  we  use  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
new  wine.  If  the  new  vintage  is  largely  acid,  we  use  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  old,  which  has  less  acid.  We  do  this  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  acid  in  the  wine  that  we  finally  produce.  The  cueva  pro- 
duced in  January  is  stored  in  casks  until  spring,  when  the  natural 
fermentation  takes  place.  In  the  springtime,  when  the  sap  begins 
to  run  in  the  vine,  there  is  a  second  fermentation,  and  beiore  that 
second  fermentation  takes  place  the  wine  is  corked.  After  fermenta- 
tion starts  it  is  put  into  the  wine  cellar,  which  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  Tne  old  wine  would  remain  there  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  years.  Sugar  left  in  the  wine  produces  carbonic  acid. 
The  sediment  flows  off  onto  the  side  of  the  bottle.  WTien  we  get 
the  old  vintage  we  put  them  on  tables  or  racks  with  holes  in  them  and 
we  lay  the  bottle  nearly  flat.  The  sediment  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
bottle,  and  that  is  where  the  handling  comes  in.  Every  one  of  those 
bottles  on  the  rack  must  be  handled.  They  must  be  shaken  until  all 
the  sediment  is  on  the  cork.  All  sediment  which  remains  must  be 
removed.  Under  the  old  method  we  did  that  with  a  knife,  but  now 
it  is  done  by  machinery.  After  the  sediment  is  removed,  it  is  care- 
fully taken  to  the  finishing  room  and  there  the  cork  is  carefully  ex- 
tracted with  a  small  amount  of  wine.  After  that  there  is  sirup 
added.  This  finishing  sirup  is  composed  of  old  brandy,  sugar,  and 
rock  candy.  Every  trace  oi  sugar  is  fermented  out  of  the  wine.  We 
then  add  enough  sugar  in  the  shape  of  rock  candy  to  make  it  pala- 
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table.  Champagne  is  only  10  per  cent  alcohol.  Alcohol  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  to  4  per  cent  is  added.  That  is  in  the  finishing  sirup. 
In  taking  out  the  sediment,  if  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  it  left, 
as  much  as  would  go  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  it  would  spoil  the  wine. 
If  that  is  left  the  wine  is  of  no  commercial  value. 

Mr.  McCall.  When  does  this  wine  come  on  the  market?  How  long 
after  it  has  left  the  press? 

Ifr.  HiiDBETH.  It  never  leaves  the  cellar  within  one-half  or  two 
and  three  years. 

Mr.  McCall,  When  do  you  put  in  this  sirup? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Just  before  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  McCall.  Then  it  goes  on  the  market? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  We  usually  expect  to  have  the  wine  finished  three 
or  four  months  before  it  ffoes  on  the  market^  because  the  cork  must 
be  fitted  to  its  place.  If  you  send  it  out  mmiediately^  after  it  is 
corked  the  wine  is  not  good,  but  practicallv  the  wine  is  just  as  good 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  it  is  finished  as  it  is  in  two  years,  but 
the  cork  has  been  pressed  so  firmly  that  the  pressure  must  be  kept 
on  it  so  that  it  will  not  become  dislocated. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  do  not  put  anything  into  the  wine  to  make  it 
effervesce? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  No ;  not  a  thing. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  the  wine  was  used  then  would  it  have  less  alco- 
holic strength  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  There  would  not  be  any  sweetness  left.  It  is  not 
palatable,  because  the  carbonic  acid  makes  it  sour  without  any  sugar 
added  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  do  you  get  the  sediment  out? 

Mr.  Hiu>RETH.  It  IS  blown  out  by  the  gas  when  the  cork  is  taken 
out.  Formerly  this  was  done  by  labor,  but  we  do  it  now  as  they  do 
it  in  France.  When  a  cork  is  taken  out  the  man  puts  his  thumb 
over  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  passes  it  into  the  machine.  In  the 
machine  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  put  down  and  it  i^  frozen.  The 
sediment  is  frozen  to  the  top  of  tne  cork,  and  in  that  wajr  we  use 
this  expert  labor.  Any  man  can  extract  that  cork  when  it  is  frozen. 
When  the  cork  is  taken  out  the  sediment  is  taken  out  with  it.  That 
was  adopted  by  us  five  or  six  years  acjo. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  do  you  pay  that  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  About  $2.50  a  day. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  at  1  o'clock  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

CoM^riTTEE  ON   WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Thursday^  November  12,  1908, 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.   Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman),  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  H.  KING,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  residence  and  your  business. 
Mr.  Kino.  My  residence  is  New  York,  and  my  business  is  the 
importation  of  Dublin  stout  and  Belfast  ginger  ale — Irish  ginger  ale. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  King.  I  submitted  a  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  what  I  want  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  is  the  apparent  inequality  in  the 
duty  in  the  present  tariff  in  the  liquor  schedules.  This  stout  is  a 
low-priced  tonic  beverage  which  is  used,  as  is  stated  in  my  brief,  by 
people  of  small  and  very  moderate  means,  and  accordmg  to  the 
present  schedules  the  percentage  of  duty  on  it  is  higher  than  it  is 
on  champagne  and  on  still  wines,  which  are  both  distinctly  luxuries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  AVhat  is  the  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  a  specific  rate  of  40  cents  a  gallon,  and  according 
to  the  value  as  reported  by  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  it  is  equivalent  to  42^  per  cent  on  the  importations  from  the 
United  Kingaom,  whereas  the  duty  on  champagne  is  equivalent  to 
about  40  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  still  wines  m  bottles  is  equivalent 
to  about  30  per  cent.  So,  we  think,  in  view  of  the  class  of  people  that 
this  article  is  sold  to  or  consumed  by,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
in  comparison  with  the  duties  on  other  beverages  is  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  duty  on  champagne  ought  to  be 
increased? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  interested  in  champagnes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  think  the  reduction  which  you  ask  on  these 
articles  would  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  them  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  King.  Stout  is  an  article  that  is  consumed  lareely  in  the 
homes,  and  it  surely  w^ould.  It  would  not  make  any  di^rence  if  it 
was  consumed  so  much  in  the  cafes,  or  where  it  is  sold  by  the  single 
bottle,  but  where  it  is  sold  as  it  is  and  taken  to  the  homes  it  would 
make  a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  is 
low"  enough  on  still  wines? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  interested  in  still  wines.  The  other  article  in 
which  I  am  interested  is  ginger  ale.  That  is  a  nonalcoholic  beverage, 
and  the  duty  in  the  present  tariff  is  higher  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vious tariffs,  ahd  the  rate,  while  specific,  is  equivalent  to  24^  per  cent, 
nearly  as  high  as  that  on  still  wines.  Any  rate  of  duty  would  make 
no  difference  in  regard  to  the  American  competition,  because  the 
article  is  so  expensive  that  it  costs  more  on  the  other  side  than  the 
American  article  is  sold  for  here.  I  have  embodied  all  that  in  the 
brief  that  I  submitted.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  ask  me,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  more  than  one  maker  of  this  ginger  ale? 

Mr.  King.  There  are  several  manufacturers.  We  are  the  largest 
importers.  We  import  about  85  per  cent  of  the  ginger  ale  that  is 
imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  the  foreign  article  abroad  is  more 
than  that  of  the  domestic  article  here? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  packed  in  barrels; 
and  the  bottle  is  not  returnable,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  domestic 
ginger  ale. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  it  was  sold  free  of  duty  it  could  not  be 
sold  cheaper  than  the  domestic  article  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  it  could  not.  Another  point  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the  barrels  that  we  ship  our 
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goods  in  are  largely  made  of  American  lumber,  and  yet  we  pay  the 
duty.  The  percentage  which  I  have  figured  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
the  whole  thing,  the  barrel  included. 

Mr.  Dai2ell.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  this  ale? 

Mr.  Kino.  In  volume? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrNG.  We  import  about  a  million  gallons. 

Mr.  HiUi.  Of  ginger  ale  how  much? 

Mr.  King.  Forty  thousand  barrels,  10  dozen  each. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  purely  a  question,  then,  of  revenue,  and  increase  in 
the  foreign  trade  and  reduction  of  the  price? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  any  loss  of  revenue  by  a  decrease  in  the  tariff  would 
be  probably  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  imported? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  question  of  American  competition  entering 
into  it? 

Mr.  King.  None  whatever,  in  either  article. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  think  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  increase 
the  revenue  somewhat? 

Mr.  King.  Our  business  is  increasing  under  the  present  conditions, 
80  that  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  would.  The  business 
is  increasing  in  both  articles.    Will  that  be  all,  gentlemen? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Following  is  the  brief  presented  by  Mr.  King,  heretofore  men- 
tioned : 

PBESEHTED  BY  EDWABB  &  JOHN  BTTBKE  (LIMITED),  1402  TIMES 
BXJILDING,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

New  York.  November  12,  1908, 

APPLICATION    FOB   CONSIDERATION    OF    REDUCTION    IN    TARIFF   ON    STOUT    AND   GINGEtt 
ALE  IMPORTED   BT   THEM    FROM    THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Stout. 

Evidence  herewith  shows  this  to  be  an  article  largely  used  for  tonic  purposes 
by  those  in  moderate  circnnistanccs.    See  physicians'  statements  appended. 

According  to  1907  edition  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
the  percentage  of  duty  en  stout  is  larger  than  that  on  champagnes  and  bottled 
still  wines,  distinctly  luxuries.    Ck)mparisons  herewith: 


Bottled  matt  liquors  from  United  Klnipdom 

ChampAfsiies  (dozen) 

Still  winefl  In  bottles 


Gallons. 

Value. 

Duty  Is 
percent 
ol  value. 

1,807,248 

8.5,272 
0S6,938 

$1,708,682 
2,614.346 

m 

^ 

Internal-revenue  tax  on  malt  liquors  is  3|  cents  per  gallon. 

Stout,  per  dozen  half  bottles,  costs  us  4  shillings  and  2  pence,  f.  o.  b.  Ijiveri)ooL 

Stout  owes  much  of  its  charncter  and  nutritive  value  to  long  keeping  before 
and  after  bottling.  Owing  to  fermentation  continuing  after  bottling,  breakage 
and  leakage  are  more  serious  than  with  bottled  still  wines :  and  stout  being  an 
article  of  so  much  less  value,  these  losses  are  a  much  heavier  tax. 

Much  of  the  barrel  lumber  used  is  American. 
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Physicians  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Chicago  state  that  their 
maternity  patients,  mothers  while  nursing,  people  in  none  too  healthful  occupa- 
tions, anffimics,  young  girls,  particularly  shop  girls,  are  those  for  whom  they 
prescribe  Guinness  stout,  and  of  those  requiring  Guinness  stout,  as  above, 
the  vast  majority  are  in  poor  financial  circumstances. 

Only  a  very  few  physicians  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  tonic  containing 
alcohol.    Stout  contains  very  little. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  those  referred  to  above  and  some  of  their  com- 
ments.   We  have  hundreds  of  other  equally  strong  recommendations. 

Dr.  Merwyn  R.  Bibb,  2900  State  street,  Chicago,  111.:  I  feel  positive  that 
Guinness  foreign  stout  could  find  no  better  and  more  needed  field  than  in 
maternity  cases. 

Dr.  William  A.  Ham,  1799  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Strongly 
recommends  it 

Dr.  Jas.  H.  Grimes,  Boston,  Mass.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Peck,  53  West  Fiftieth  street.  New  York  City :  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  to  you  that  Guinness  stout  Is  a  very  excellent  prop  and  tonic,  and 
has  been  prescribed  by  me  hundreds  of  times. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Wynkoop,  128  ^ladlson  avenue.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  A.  L.  Robinson,  59  West  Forty-fourth  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it 

Dr.  W.  E.  Cuff,  115  East  Eighty-seventh  street.  New  York  City.  Recommends 
it 

Dr.  H.  F.  Koester,  1159  Park  avenue.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Schlmpf,  443  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York  City:  I  pre- 
scribe it  frequently. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dupont,  310  West  Tw^ity-third  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it 

Dr.  A.  H.  Roff,  327  Central  Park  west,  New  York  City:  All  my  nursing 
women  drink  it  if  they  can  afford  to  do  j^o. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Shields,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  ft. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Lewis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  use  Guinness  stout  for  all  my  patients 
in  convalescence  and  as  a  genersil  tonic. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Power,  230  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  A.  Costello,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  prescribe  it  constantly  for  maternity 
patients,  also  in  typhoid  fever  convalescence. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Cramer,  139  Wej^t  Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York  City.  Strongly 
recommends  it. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Eckstein,  68  West  Ninety-seventh  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it 

Dr.  E.  M.  Dusseldorf,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it. 

Dr  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Hotel  Navarre,  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  New 
York  City.    Re<'onimeiKls  it. 

Dr.  G.  Chaffe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  P  F.  O'Hanlon,  121  West  Ninety-fifth  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  C.  Connard,  192  West  Eighty-ninth  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  N.  (t.  Le  (irand,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  R.  S.  York,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Northridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  It  is  also  prescribed  by  me  to  increase 
body  weight  in  those  below  the  average.  Perhaps  those  who  perform  arduous 
household  duties  require  It  most  often. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Moulton,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  A.  Kidder  Page,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  Rupert  W.  Parker,  1641  Washington  street  Boston.  Mass.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Pendergast,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Winter.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  C,  S.  May,  205  West  Fifty-ninth  street  New  York  City.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  C.  J.  Latfln,  1545  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.     Recommends  it 

Dr.  E.  J.  Lorenze,  1658  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City :  Recommends  it 

Dr.  J.  Lordly,  145  West  Eighty-seventh  street.  New  York  City :  Mothers  that 
are  poorly  nourished  require  a  stimulant  like  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  George  D.  Barney,  401  Third  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  For  the  benefit  of 
the  public  i  recommend  Guinness  stout  in  cases  of  malnutrition. 
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Dr.  Howard  O.  Gomegys,  170  East  Ninety-sixth  street,  New  York  City :  Stout 
9118  the  bill  and  requirements. 

Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  838  Lexington  avenue,  New  York  City:  For  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  prescribed  this  great  reconstruction  to  all  consumptives, 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  my  practice.  There  Is  no  better  remedy  for  recon- 
Btrnction  than  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Lutz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  prescribe  stout  for  patients  who  need 
building  up  flesh.    I  order  it  often. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Bowles,  121  West  Ninety-third  street.  New  York  city :  Among  malt 
preparations  I  certainly  regard  Guinness  stout  with  the  greatest  favor. 

Dr.  C.  8.  Begg,  58  Irving  place.  New  York  City :  Those  in  poor  circumstances 
are  rarely  able  to  afford  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Richardson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  have  used  Guinness  stout  for  many 
years  with  excellent  results. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Moore,  2  West  Ninety-fifth  street.  New  York  City:  It  is  both  food 
and  drink. 

Dr.  Julia  H.  Smith,  491  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. :  Stout  seems  more  like 
nonrishment. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Phelps,  Dorchester,  Mass.:  I  prescribe  it  without  limit,  when 
patients  can  afford  it,  for  any  case.  It  is  a  splendid  producer  of  rich  and  nour- 
ishing milk. 

Dr.  Albert  Kvans,  756  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.:  Guinness  stout  has 
proved  an  efficient  stimulant  to  many  of  my  patients. 

Doctor  Gordon,  532  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. :  The  writer  has  prescribed 
a  great  deal  of  Guinness  stout  for  patients  where  a  stimulant  and  reconstruc- 
tive has  been  indicated. 

Rr.  R.  Weir,  168  West  Seventy-eighth  street.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Page,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Buck,  West  Brook! ine,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Blanchard,  Brookline,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Winifred  L.  Howe,  Everett,  Mass.:  I  prescribe  Guinness  stout  to  every 
patient  that  needs  a  tonic,  old  or  young.    It  has  no  superior  in  convalescence. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Bennett,  Chicago,  111.    Strongly  recommends  it. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Gay,  365  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Kleeck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  N.  G.  McMaster.  665  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City.    Recommends  It. 

Dr.  A.  Zek,  243  West  Fifty-second  street.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Ivan  Amesbury,  Dorchester,  Mass. :  Those  who  require  it  most  are  gen- 
erally those  least  able  to  get  it.  It  increases  appetite  and  is  a  more  natural 
way  of  helping  nutrition  than  by  giving  drugs. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Krause,  852  Park  avenue.  New  York  City:  I  prescribe  Guinness 
Ktotit  to  give  the  patient  an  appetite,  also  as  a  stimulant  for  overworked  people 
and  convalescents. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Colby,  Boston,  Mass. :  When  I  advise  stout  I  never  think  of  any- 
thing but  Guinness,  which  is  (to  me)  the  type. 

Dr.  J.  Morison,  358  West  Thirtieth  street.  New  York  City :  Good  plain  food 
and  Guinness  to  back  it  up,  an  excellent  ally. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Vander  Poel,  106  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New  York  City.  Rec- 
ommends Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Stackpole,  282  Ferny  street.  Maiden,  Mass.:  When  I  need  a  tonic 
for  myself  I  always  get  Guinness  stout  and  nothing  else  but  good  food,  so  I 
wn  very  glad  there  is  a  tonic  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  F.  W.  O'Brien,  257  West  One  hundred  and  fourth  street.  New  York  City : 
Particularly  young  girls,  salesladies,  and  seamstresses,  who  Just  manage  to  eke 
ant  a  bare  subsistence. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Helmuth,  jr.,  26  East  Sixty-second  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  H.  SIff,  160  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City :  Too  much  of  a  luxury  for 
poor,  the  price  being  too  high. 

Dr.  E.  Gilbert  Percival,  Hotel  Navarre,  455  Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. : 
It  is  more  of  a  food  than  a  stimulant  to  my  mind. 

Dr.  J.  A.  S.  Howell,  Chicago,  111.:  I  would  prescribe  It  oftener  if  it  were 
cheaper.    Hope  you  succeed  in  getting  the  tariff  reduced. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ashley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  ^Nlany  would  use  stout  in  place  of  beer  if 
they  could  afford  it. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Brunner,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  It  is  my  humble  opinion,  born  of  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  physician,  that  Guinness  stout  is  far  superior  to  any 
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Bo-called  malt  extract  ou  tlie  murket,  whether  domestic  or  imported,  In  digesttve 
and  blood-making  proiH^ties. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  would  oftener  prescribe  It  If  it  was  not 
80  exiteusive.  I  usually  Bulmtitute  a  dark  beer,  which  i8  not  so  good  as  your 
stout,  but  is  within  the  means  of  the  poor  patient. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Goldstine,  Chicago,  111.:  Saw  the  goodness  of  stout  in  maternity 
patients  while  assistant  on  the  stail  of  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  used  it 
a  great  deal. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Von  Kotsch,  935  West  Sixty-third  street,  Chicago.  111. :  After  taking 
Guinness  stout  for  a  week  their  appetite  soon  begins  to  increase,  and  they 
pick  up  in  flesh. 

German  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  It  has  been  prescribed  and  dispensed  with 
good  results. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Schaller,  518  Fullerton  avenue,  Chicago,  111. :  To  all  my  pulmonary 
and  chronic  dyspeptics  I  recommend  one  part  of  stout  to  two  to  three  parts  of 
Blatz*8  beer  after  each  or  with  meals. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Guy,  Boston,  Mass. :  Very  poor  patients  substitute  cheap  ales,  like 
stock  ale,  instead. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Hettesheimer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  worth  of  Guinness  stout  as  a 
nutrient  builder  for  nursing  mothers  and  convalescents  in  general  is  inesti- 
mable.    I  shall  keep  on  prescribing  it,  as  usual,  with  confidence. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hull,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Poor  could  not  afl'ord  it.     ^ 

Dr.  George  Ij.  Michel,  234  Marcy  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  A  cases  of  poor 
nourishment  it  is  the  best  tonic  I  know  of.  I  get  best  results  from  it  in  cases 
of  patholoquist  conditions  of  the  pelvic  organs,  due  to  defective  nutrition  of 
these  parts,  as  in  poorly  nourished  girls,  shop  girls  being  especially  subject  to 
those  conditions,  and  here  nothing  takes  the  place  of  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  L.  Newman,  52  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass. :  I  iirescribe  Guinness  stout 
very  frequently  and  use  it  in  my  own  family  as  a  Galaila-gog  with  success. 

T.  G.  Lusk,  121  P^ist  Fortieth  street.  New  York  City :  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  you  could  get  this  article  admitted  free,  as  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  bever- 
age and  it  could  then  be  supplied  at  a  price  within  reach  of  all. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Dower,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  find  your  stout  aids  digestion,  which  Is 
far  superior  than  the  majority  of  wines  found  In  the  market. 

Ginger  ale. 

Nonalcoholic — present  duty  higher  than  rated  by  previous  tariffs. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1907  show  present  rate 
equivalent  to  241  i)er  cent,  nearly  as  high  as  bottled  still  wines. 

At  any  rate  of  duty  imported  ginger  ale  Is  so  costly  that  It  does  not  compete 
with  the  domestic  article. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  ROONET. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  represent  substantially  the  same  interests  that  Mr. 
King  represents  and  I  have  the  same  general  line  of  argument.  His 
firm,  as  1  understand,  represent  the  Burtoa  stout  in  Dublin.  I  I'epre- 
sent  the  Dogshead  Bass  ale,  and  the  Bass  bottling  of  stout.  The  pres- 
ent rate,  as  he  has  explained,  is  40  cents  a  gallon  in  bottles  on  the 
bottled  article  that  comes  here.  All  the  Dogshead  ale  comes  here  in 
bottles.  There  is  some  Bass  ale  that  comes  in  casks.  The  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  he  pointed  out,  is  43  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  Dogshead 
ale — which  I  think  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  probably  familiar 
with,  as  it  is  very  generally  used  throughout  the  country— the  price  is 
very  high.  The  retail  price  at  that  rate  runs  from  25  to  35  cents  a 
bottle  at  any  restaurant.  That  is  too  high.  The  Dogshead  ale  people 
have  a  large  trade,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Bass  ale  and  to  their  able 
business  management  and  the  prestige  of  the  name ;  but  at  the  same 
time  if  we  could  get  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  gallon  we  could  double  the 
business  here.  Now,  it  would  be  a  noncontentious  matter;  that  is,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  previous  speaker  and  as  suggested  by  a  member 
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of  the  committee,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  Ameri- 
can industry.  You  will  never  hear  that  question  raised.  But  it  A'ill 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  control  the  importation  into  this  country? 

Mr.  RooNBY.  Yes,  sir;  of  that  particular  bottling  known  as  the 
Dogshead  ale.  The  Bass  ale  comes  here  in  bulk,  not  controlled  by 
this  firm  I  am  representing,  H.  P.  Finlay  &  Co.,  of  New  York ;  but 
with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  26  cents  a  gallon,  the  bottled  article^ 
Dogshead  ale,  Bass  ale,  would  sell  for  15  or  20  cents  instead  of  25 
to  35  cents.  I  am  speaking  of  the  retail  price.  In  the  past  the  duty 
has  been  down  as  low  as  30  cents  a  gallon.  That  was  under  the  tariff 
of  1894,  and  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  preceding  the  McKinley  bill,  so 
called,  the  duty  was  35  cents  a  gallon.  Then  it  was  put  up  to  40' 
cents  a  gallon,  and  it  is  really  at  a  very  onerous  figure  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  in  the  business  when  the  duty  was  changed 
before  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  was  not,  personally. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  to  the  consumer  was 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  change  or  not  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  could  not  say  absolutely;  I  could  not  answer  that 
absolutely.  It  is  beyond  my  own  experience,  my  personal  knowK 
edge;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  with  a  reduction  to  25  cents  a 
gallon  on  bottled  ale  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price,  a  ma- 
terial reduction;  and  you  can  readily  see  that  when  you  ask  25  cents 
or  35  cents  for  a  bottle  of  ale  you  are  asking  a  great  deal,  and  you 
actually  reduce  considerably  the  consumption  of  tnat  article. 

Mr.  McCall.  Dogshead  ale  is  the  same  kind  of  ale  as  White 
Label,  and  is  put  in  the  same  kind  of  bottles? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  ale  except  that  the  Dogshead 
ale  is  bottled  in  London  by  Bead  Brothers,  and  the  White  Label  is 
bottled  by  another  concern. 

Mr.  McCall.  They  are  both  bottled  in  London  ? 

Mr.  BooNEY.  No ;  I  think  the  White  Label  is  bottled  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  there  is  a  Red  Label,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  think  there  is  a  Red  Label  also.  There  is  no 
monopoly  in  the  Bass  ales  at  all,  but  they  all  sell  at  about  the  same  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  duty  you  are  talking  about  is  applicable  to  all 
the  Bass  ales? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Oh,  yes.  On  the  Dogshead  ale  last  ^year  the  firm 
which  I  represent  paid  in  duties  $275,000.  That  was  just  last  year; 
and  I  can  fairly  say  that  if  you  will  give  us  a  duty  of  about  25  cents 
a  gallon  on  the  ale  in  bottles  it  will  go  up  to  $500,000,  and  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  to  anybody  here,  to  any  legitimate  interests 
of  any  kind;  and  I  woidd  respectfully  request  that  you  give  that 
consideration.  An  ale,  I  think,  is  something  which,  as  the  previous 
speaker  said,  comes  into  general  use  and  ought  to  l>e  encouraged 
somewhat.  It  is  not  injurmg  anybody  here  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tion with  domestic  products,  and  it  will  greatly  increase  the  revenue, 
if  you  will  give  us  this  slight  relief,  because  you  can  see  that  at  that 
figiire,  25  cents  or  35  cents,  or  even  30  cents  a  bottle,  it  will  make 
some  difference.  Take  any  one  of  yourselves.  If  you  can  get  a  bottle- 
of  ale  for  25  cents,  or  20  cents,  you  are  more  likely  to  buy  it. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  will  ask  you  to  file  a  statement  as  to  the  price  at  which 
your  firm  sold  this  article  in  1890,  in  1895,  and  in  1900. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  this  schedule?  If  not,  the  committee  will  take  a  recess 
until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  November  13,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Rooney  heretofore  re- 
ferred to : 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  petitioner  is  the  agent  for  the  brand  of  bottled 
Bass  ale,  known  commonly  as  "  Dogshead  ale,"  having  sole  right  to 
sales  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  said  ales  in  bottles,  under  the  tariff 
of  1897,  is  40  cents  per  gallon,  under  paragraph  297  of  the  existing 
so-called  Dingley  bill.  The  rate  of  duty  on  Bass  ale  in  casks  under 
the  existing  tariff  is  20  cents  a  gallon. 

Previous  tariff  rates  were  as  follows:  Tariff  for  1883 — ^bottles,  35 
cents  per  gallon ;  casks,  20  cents  per  gallon ;  tariff  for  1890 — bottles, 
40  cents  per  gallon ;  casks,  20  cents  per  gallon ;  tariff  for  1894 — ^bot- 
tles, 30  cents  per  gallon ;  casks,  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  requests  that  a  rate  be  now  fixed  at  25 
cents  per  gallon  for  bottles  and  15  cents  per  gallon  for  casks,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  The  business  does  not  compete  materially  with  any  domestic 
industry,  the  amount  of  Dogshead  Bass  ale  and  other  forms  of  Bass 
ale  beinff  very  small  in  proportion  to  domestic  beers  and  ale. 

(2)  The  present  rate  of  40  cents  per  gallon  for  bottled  figures  an 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  about  45  per  cent.  This  rate  compels  a 
very  high  price  per  bottle  to  the  consumer,  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
35  cents  per  bottle. 

(3)  Said  rate  of  duty  naturally  reduces  the  sale  of  the  article. 
During  the  past  year  our  firm  paid  duties  of  about  $275,000.  With 
the  reduction  asked  for  we  could  probablv  double  this  revenue  to 
the  Government.  The  ale  could  then  be  sold  to  the  consumer  for  15 
or  20  cents  per  bottle.  Thus  the  Government  could  be  greatly  bene- 
fited as  well  as  the  consumer,  without  any  injury  whatever  to  any 
domestic  interest. 

(4)  The  rate  of  25  cents  a  gallon  for  bottles  would  figure  about  28 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  28  per  cent  is 
a  sufficiently  high  rate  of  duty  for  this  article,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  ocean  freights,  insurance,  commissions,  etc.,  will 
figure  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  more  on  the  import  cost. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  P.  Finlay  &  Co.  (Limited). 
John  J.  Boo^ey^  Attorney. 
No.  35  South  William  Street^  New  York  City. 

New  York,  November  12^  1908. 
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APPENDIX. 

BXIEF  SXTBMITTEB  BY  THE  MANlJlfAOTirBIirG  PEBFUMEBS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  November  10.  190S. 
Hon.  Srreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  attitude  of  the  manufacturing  perfumers  of  the 
United  States,  as  voiced  by  the  executive  board  orthe  Manufacturing 
Perfumers'  Association  held  in  New  York  City  Nov.  9,  is  as  follows: 

Tariff  on  importations  of  manufactured  perfumery.  Paragraph  3, 
alcoholic  perfumeir ;  present  duty,  60  cents  per  pound  and  45  i)er 
cent  ad  valorum.  Paragraph  70,  preparations  for  nair,  mouth,  skin, 
and  teeth;  present  duty  50  per  cent 

The  workings  of  these  schedules  the  past  ten  years  have  proven  in 
general  so  wise,  just,  and  near  to  perfection  that  we  earnestly  urge 
their  continuance. 

Any  reduction  of  these  rates  must  result  in  greater  or  less  disaster 
not  only  to  our  own  industry,  but  others  intimately  dependent  thereon, 
such  as  the  manufacturers  of  bottles,  boxes,  lithographing,  ribbons, 
embossing,  alcohol,  etc. 

The  proof  of  increased  importations  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
printed  official  table  of  imports  showing  a  steady  annual  increase  in 
volume,  the  increase  for  1907  being  16.3  per  cent  over  1906. 

The  imports  in  1898,  when  present  law  came  in  force,  were  $413,219, 
as  compared  with  $1,231,823  m  1907,  an  increase  of  $818,604,  approxi- 
mately 200  per  cent. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  importation  of  foreign 
perfumery  continues  to  grow,  notwithstanding  a  duty  which  at  first 
glance  it  would  seem  should  act  as  a  deterring  factor.  It  will  be  seen 
by  this  table  that  the  importations  have  amounted  to  $172,627  more 
in  1907  than  in  1906,  or  16.3  per  cent. 

Imports  of  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  for  1884  and  from  1890  to  1901, 
with  percentage  of  duty  on  same. 


Alcoholic  perfumery,  paragraph  3. 


Year. 


Value    I 

of       ' 

imports. 


Duty. 


18B4-.- 
1890... 
1891— 
1892— 
1898... 
lfiW_._ 
1895 

1898 

1807 

laesu^. 

1899.... 
lfiOO-._. 

1901 

1901... 
190S..- 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1907 


$273,887    |2  per  gallon  and  60  per  cent — 

257,464  . do 

258,831  i do  — 

267,331    do 

296,708    do 

233.281    do 


Equivn- 

lent  ad 

valorem 

duty. 


Preparations  for  hair,  month, 
skin,  and  teeth,  paragraph  70. 


Value 

of 

Imports. 


/    16,565 
1  282, 


271 


300,569  I do — 

887,065   do 

374,497  I do 

-—do — 

^60  cents  per  pound  and  45  per 
cent. 

339,967  .Illldo  11111111* 

882,67)>  do 

442,168 do 

510,642  do 

S0B.536 do 

534,946  do 

665,968 do 

655,754 do 


61.32 
62.26 
62.74 
62.25 
61.77 
61.56 

63.27 

62.48 
64.81 
67.83 

67.72 

67.72 
68.74 
08.12 
67.46 
86.87 
65.41 
65.82 
66.30 
n.88 


I 


S»168,17S 
118.139 
159,12.5 
176,324 
209.777 
170,700 

30.245  , 
258.536  J 
283.881  f 
320.100  I 

10,373  I 

124,010  I 

107.100 
175,606 
207.885  I 
266.700  1 
313,396 
8:«,085  ! 
894,310 
473.228 
576,009 


Duty. 


50  per  cent.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 


50  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Total  oJ 

para- 
graphs 3 
and  70. 


$437,070 
375, 60S 
417,956  , 
443,656 
508,48S> 
403,900 

•    587,360 

600,946 
694,507 


413,219 

409,726 
515,573 
500.564 
708,868 
824,040 
844,621 
929,256 
1,050,106 
1.231,823 
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The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  equal 
$1,231,823 ;  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  equal 
$1,059,196,  showing  an  increase  for  1907  of  $172,627,  or  16.3  per  cent 

Eaaential  oils. — Analysis  of  existing  rates  of  duties  on  imported 
oils  and  materials  used  in  our  industry  reveal  certain  inconsistencies! 
but  in  the  main  are  free  of  duty,  and  we  prefer  the  maintenance  oi 
existing  rates  rather  than  face  uncertainties  of  values,  the  demor- 
alization of  trade,  and  a  long  period  of  readjustment;  or,  in  other 
words,  leave  well  enough  alone. 

Phraseology  of  present  tariff. — ^New  scientific  discoveries  in  the 
past  ten  years  in  odoriferous  products  demand  more  explicit  classi- 
fication. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

[seal.]  Thbo.  Kicksbcker,  President. 

James  E.  Davis, 

Legislation  Committee. 


Krebs  Pigment  and  Chemical  Company, 

Nexcport,  Del.,  Novemher  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Tariff  Re^jision, 

Capitol,  District  of  Columbia. 

Dear  Sir  :  While  considering  the  paint  and  chemical  schedule,  we 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  barytes  ore  in  the  present 
tariflF  pays  a  duty  of  75  cents  a  ton.  It  is  in  an  absolute  crude  con- 
dition as  we  get  it,  and  while  we  do  not  advocate  radical  changes  in 
the  tariff,  we  believe  that  all  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
should  come  into  the  countrv  free  of  duty. 

Barytes,  as  this  ore  is  called,  is  a  very  important  raw  material  to 
us,  as  it,  after  different  chemical  treatments,  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  paint  we  manufacture,  namely,  lithopone. 

Lithopone  is  a  new  paint  that  gradually  but  slowly  is  gaining  a 
footing  in  this  country.  It  is  nonpoisonous  and  very  effective,  and 
as  a  baby  industrv  we  commend  it  to  you  for  your  protection. 

Spelter  is  another  material  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article.  Zinc  ore,  from  which  spelter  is  made,  is  now  on  the  free  list, 
but  I  am  told  that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  bv  the  Missouri 
interests  to  secure  some  protection  for  zinc  ores.  Against  this  I 
vigorously  protest,  as  it  would  decidedly  handicap  us  were  we  to  pay 
.advanced  prices  for  our  spelter.  Zinc  ore  being  a  raw  material  should 
be  without  protection,  as  it  is  in  the  present  schedule,  and  we  beg  of 
you  to  see  that  it  remains  where  it  is. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Krebs  Pigment  and  Chemical  Co., 
H.  J.  Krebs,  President. 
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Helburn  Chemical  Company, 

New  York,  November  11, 1908, 
To  tiie  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representativen^  Washington,  Z>.  C\ 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  you  are  now  making  an  examination 
of  the  tariff  relating  to  imported  products,  and  that  the  chemical  list 
is  receiving  your  attention  at  the  present  moment. 

We  are  importers  of  chemicals  and  also  manufacturers  of  domestic 
products. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  made  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  and  refer  to  latic  acid.  We  have  l)een  endeavor- 
ing to  import  this  article  on  various  occasions,  but  owing  to  the  do- 
mestic duty  on  same,  which  is  3  cents  per  pound,  we  find  that  this 
tax  prohibits  us  from  continuing  to  import  this  article  and  make  a 
margin  of  profit  unless  the  tariff  is  either  taken  off  or  reduced  on 
lactic  acid. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  our  claims,  we  inclose  herewitli  invoice 
marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1,"  with  attached  calculation  showing  the  price 
at  which  lactic  acid  is  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer,  which  is 
$2.72  per  100  pounds. 

We  further  inclose  a  foreign  invoice  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  2,"  with 
attached  calculation  showing  you  that  it  costs  us  to  import  for  100 
pounds  lactic  acid  22  per  cent-^$2.86  per  100  pounds. 

As  stated  above,  we  surely  believe  that  your  honorable  body  will  | 

coincide  with  us  that  if  lactic  acid  is  not  entitled  to  a  free  tariff  it  is  i 

worth  while  a  consideration  whether  the  article  should  not  receive  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  our  sug-- 
gestion,  we  think  that  2  cents  per  pound  on  lactic  acid  is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  lactic  acid  from  foreign  com- 
petition on  this  article. 

;  Any  further  information  at  your  service.  Please  return  inclosed 
invoices  at  your  convenience,  and  trusting  our  claims  will  receive  con- 
sideration, we  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Heijjvrn  Chemical  Co., 

Per  Victor  H.  Herman,  Secretary. 

[Exhibit  No.  1.] 

Lactic  Prockss  Company, 
100  WUHam  street,  Nac  York,  December  J,,  1907, 
Sold  to  Helburn  Chemical  Company,  356  Pearl  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. : 

20  casks  22  per  cent  lactic  acid,  light,  11,482  pounds,  at  3  cents 

delivered $344. 40 

Less  2§  per  cent fi.Ol 

$335.85 

1  per  cent  discount 3.35 

332.60 
Railroad  freight  charges 20.18 

312. 32 

Received  payment  Decemt>er  17,  1907. 
,  IjACTIC  Peockss  Co., 

By  Lbach. 
Please  receipt  and  return. 
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Calculation  showing  cost  of  lactic  acid,  22  per  cent,  as  sold  by  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  as  per  exhibit  No.  1 : 

Cost  of  11.482  pounds  lactic  acid,  22  per  cent $312.32 

Makes  100  pounds  lactic  acid,  22  per  cent,  cost 2.72 


[Exhibit  No.  2.] 

KNAB    &    LiNDENHAYN, 

Grunroda  bci  S iederstrUgis,  den  16  September,  1908, 
Reclinung  ftir  Helbum  Chemical  Co.,  New  York. 

Sandten  ffir  Ihre  Rechnung  «nd  Gefahr  per  Fracbtgut  c.i.f.  New  York  via 
Riesa  per  Elbe  durch  Herrn  Job.  Heokemann  zu  I  brer  Verfiigung  an  Ilerren 
John  D.  Gluck  &  Son,  New  York. 

Marks. 
25  Fass  MllchsaOre  techn.  70  Gew.  %  frei  von  Eisen  u.  Mineral- 

satiren,  Brutto  kg  824S,  Tara  kg  997,  Netto  kg  7251,  57 4,133.07 

2  per  cent  Sconto 82.67 

4,050.40 

(Original  or  certified  consular  invoice  retained  by  United  States  custom- 
house.) 

Helbusn  Chemical  Company, 

New  York,  November  11,  1908. 
Calculation  showing  cost  of  importing  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent,  as  per  E^xhibit 
No.  2. 

Gross  (8,248  ko.),  18,182  pounds;  tare  (997  ko.),  2,197  pounds;  net  (7,251 
ko.),  15,985  pounds. 

7,251  ko.  net,  at  57  marks  per  ko 4,  laS.  07  marks,  or     $985.47 

15,985  pounds  net,  at  6.17  cents  per  pound,  less  2 

per  cent  discount 82. 67  marks,  or         19. 71 

4, 050. 40  marks,  or  965. 76 

American  duty  3  cents  per  pound  on  15.985  pounds 479.55 

Custom-house  entry 3.00 

Cartage  on  25  barrels  from  Hoboken  to  store 12.50 

1, 460. 81 

Fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-flve  pounds  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent, 
cost  $1,460.81,  makes  100  pounds  cost  $9.14. 

If  100  pounds  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent,  costs  $9.14,  100  pounds  of  22  per  cent 
lactic  acid  is  worth,  or  costs  to  import,  $2.86  per  100  pounds. 

Carter  &  Scattergood, 
Twenty-fourth  and  BAiN3Rn>GE  Streets, 

Philadelphia^  Pa,,  November  11,  1908. 
Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C. : 

yellow  prusslate  of  potash. 

Supporting  statements  made  yesterday  by  our  Charles  Evans  con- 
cerning yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  66,  tariff 
law  of  1897,  we  beg  to  ask  your  consideration  to  the  following : 

1.  We  urge  retention  of  present  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  because  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound 
would  cripple,  if  not  entirely  stop,  the  operations  of  the  American 
makers  producing  at  present  very  low  prices. 
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2.  The  gas  residues  obtained  abroad  from  the  coal  of  Great  Britain^ 
France,  and  Germany,  being  especially  rich  in  cyanogen  compounds, 
can  profitably  be  worked  for  prussiate  of  soda  or  prussiate  of  potash 
in  those  countries,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  profitable 
at  present  prices  to  do  so.  The  production  of  the  United  States  is 
made  almost  exclusively  from  waste  animal  matters,  such  as  scrap 
leather,  of  which  our  works  use  8,000  tons  annually  at  full  capacity* 
Incidentally,  the  sale  of  this  waste  product  is  of  assistance  to  the  shoe 
factories  and  affords  freight  to  the  railroads  who  move  the  scrap 
leather  to  our  factories,  supplying  coal  to  take  the  place  of  the  waste 
leather.  In  a  normal  market  the  production  of  the  United  States 
factories  together  with  the  foreign  production  is  only  sufficient  to 
supply  the  world's  demand.  When,  nowever,  a  depression  exists  in 
consumption,  even  with  the  existing  tariff,  the  German  product  is 
dumped  into  the  United  States  maraet.  We  are  not  able  with  the 
'existmg  tariff  to  export  any  goods  from  the  United  States.  Should 
the  schedule  as  affecting  our  article  be  reduced,  thereby  putting  the 
United  States  makers  out  of  business,  the  market  then  would  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

8.  The  makers  of  paint  colors,  both  blues  and  greens,  who  use  our 
production  have  been  prosperous,  and  indeed  in  the  past  two  years  at 
least  two  new  concerns  have  crossed  the  water  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  manufacture  under  United  States  conditions.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  existing  duty  is  reasonable. 

4.  We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  duty  on  yellow  prussiate  of  soda  and  that  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  The  prussiate  of  soda  is  an  article  of 
peatly  mcreasing  importance  since  the  framing  of  the  existing  tariff 
hw,  and  this  salt  is  to  a  great  extent  interchangeable  in  its  use  with 
prussiate  of  potash.  As  the  value  of  prussiate  of  soda  is  to-day  65.8 
per  cent  the  value  of  prussiate  of  potash,  we  suggest  that  a  specific 
duty  be  laid  upon  it  of  2.6  cents  per  pound,  or  65.8  per  cent  of  the 
duty  as  existing  on  prussiate  of  potasn.  At  present  it  comes  in  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5.  In  the  factory  of  Carter  ft  Scattergood  62  workmen  find  emploT«- 
ment,  being  paid  last  year  in  wages  $50,560.  We  consume  annually 
1^48,000  pounds  of  steel  and  iron  castings,  6,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
824,000  gallons  fuel  oil.  We  produce  2,400^00  pounds  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  valued  at  $324,000. 

CaBTBB  &  SCATTBBOOOD. 
CALCIUM  CTANAMm  OR  LIME  NITBOGEN. 

100  Broadwat,  New  York, 

January  Z^,  1908. 

COMIOTTEB  ok  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  B^resentoHves,  WoMkhigUm^  D.  G. 
Gektlemsn  :  At  the  request  of  Hon.  William  Riohaixlson  we  sub- 
mit herewith  a  brief  statement  touching  upon  calcium  cyanamid  or 
lime  nitrogen,  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  as  such  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  free  of  import 
duties.  Mr.  Richardson  has  introduced  a  bill  to  place  this  material 
upon  the  free  list,  the  bill  being  known  as  House  bill  No.  7621,  en- 

61318— TAMFF— No.  3—08 6 
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titled  ^*  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  lime  nitrogen,  an  a^- 
cultural  fertilizer,  from  import  duties,'^  a  copy  of  whicn  is  attached 
hereto. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  important  element  entering  in  the  nour- 
ishment and  development  of  plant  life.  It  is  absorbed  from  the  air 
by  electrical  discharges  in  the  atmosphere,  by  the  slow  evaporation 
of  water,  and  in  other  ways.  At  the  same  time  nitrogen  plays  by  far 
the  most  active  part  in  all  fertilizers,  whether  of  animal  life  or  of 
mineral  origin,  in  which  nitrates  prevail.  The^  use  of  nitrogenous 
products  in  agriculture  is  ever  increasing.  This  serves  as  a  proof 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  production  of  these  will  be 
entirely  insufficient.  The  mines  of  nitrates  in  Peru  and  Chile  will 
become  exhausted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  all  attempts  made  to 
discover  new  mines  have  thus  far  been  failures.  This  failure  has 
caused  a  very  serious  problem  for  an  epoch  which  is  by  no  sense  far 
removed. 

Nitrogenous  compounds  occur  as  the  by-products  of  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  gas  factories  and  blood  and 
tankage  from  packing  houses.  The  direct  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  incidental  supply,  when  taken  together,  are  inadequate  to  supply 
agriculture  with  its  requirements  for  this  all-important  element.  The 
endeavor  has  therefore  been  made  to  discover  an  industrial  process 
capable  of  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  nitrogenous  products 
at  reasonable  expense.  The  mind  immediatelv  recurs  to  the  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It,  however, 
has  been  most  difficult  to  fix  nitrogen  m  the  shape  of  a  useful  com- 
pound available  for  plant  life. 

The  study  of  the  problem  has  been  in  the  hands  of  noted  Grerman 
chemists  for  sixteen  years,  and  only  comparatively  recently  have  their 
efforts  been  crowned  with  success.  Adolph  Frank  and  Nikodem  Caro, 
of  Germany,  finally  discovered  that  coke  and  lime  when  fused  elec- 
trically at  a  very  high  temperature,  after  cooling  and  grinding  and 
raised  again  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,000°  C,  had  a  great  affinity 
for  nitrogen,  and  the  result  of  such  a  process  developed  the  materia 
known  as  "  calcium  cyanamid,"  or  lime  nitrogen,  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  which  is  nitrogen. 

The  process  being  electro-chemical  requires  a  great  amount  of 
cheap  power  as  well  as  the  raw  materials— coke  and  limestone.  An 
industry,  therefore,  to  successfully  make  this  material  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  at  a  low  enough  cost  to  make  it  profitable 
for  them  to  use  it  must  be  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  these 
features. 

The  American  Cyanamid  Company  has  been  licensed  to  make  this 
material  for  distribution  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  privileged  to  make  it  without  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  A  carefiU  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  premises 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  cheapest  power  occurred  at  Niagara  Falls, 
on  the  Canadian  side,  and  that  fime,  coke,  and  labor  and  other  features 
favored  such  a  location  above  all  others.  The  company  is  therefore 
planning  to  erect  extensive  works  at  this  location,  involving  an  outlay 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  will  increase  from  time  to  time  as  the 
industry  develops. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  a  preliminary  way  the  experiment 
stations  and  me  fertilizer  factories  with  this  material  the  company 
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imported  a  small  amount  of  lime  nitrogen  from  Europe.  It  arrived 
in  advance  of  our  expectations,  and  without  our  knowled^  went 
through  tile  custom-house^  and  a  duty  was  levied  against  it  of  25  per 
cent.  This  was  the  first  mstance  of  the  material  bein^  imported  or 
made  available  in  any  way  in  the  United  States.  We  later  obtained 
a  hearing  on  the  subject  before  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  he  reversed  his  former  ruling  and  placed  the  material  upon 
the  free  list  in  accordance  with  his  letter,  as  follows : 

SiB :  This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tbe  25th  instant,  with  inclosores, 
together  with  sample  of  cyanamid,  an  importation  of  which  was  received  by 
you  ex  b/b  Princesd  Irene  in  May  last  and  was  returned  for  duty  by  this  office 
at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  chemical  compound  under  paragraph  3. 

Farther  considering  the  subject  and  after  analysis  duly  made,  this  office  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  merchandise  in  question,  represented  by  the  sample  sub- 
mitted«  is  used  only  for  manure  and  should  be  returned  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  560  of  the  tariff. 

The  inclosures  of  your  letter  are  herewith  returned. 

Respectfully,  E.  S.  Fowler, 

Appraiser, 

Eeferring  to  the  tariff  law  of  1897  and  to  paragraph  569  thereof 
in  the  appraiser's  letter,  the  following  is  noted  under  the  heading 
free  listi 

669.  Otumo^  manures^  and  aU  substances  used  only  for  manures. 

This  company  feels  that  the  holding  of  the  appraiser  should  be 
further  fortifiea  by  actually  incorporating  the  material  lime  nitro- 
gen in  the  free  list,  for  the  company  feels  that  its  investment  will  be 
too  large  to  hazard  it  in  any  way  where  it  might  be  affected  at  all 
bjr  rulings  or  reversals  of  rulings  of  a  customs  officer.  The  material 
will  be  manufactured  on  a  close  mar^n  and  must,  therefore,  be 
assured  beyond  peradventure  of  immunity  from  duty  in  order  that 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  tree  culture  may  profit  by  the  use  of 
the  material.  This  material  would  be  incorporated  in  the  free  list 
of  the  tariff  to-day,  except  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  material  and 
has,  tiierefore,  never  come  to  the  attention  of  Congress  before.  It 
should  be  enumerated  in  one  of  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  free 
list  of  the  tariff: 

497.  Blood,  dried,  not  specially  provided  for. 

569.  Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for  manure. 

639.  Phosphates,  crude. 

644.  Potash,  crude,  or  ^* black  salts;''  carbonate  of  potash,  crude 
or  refined;  hydrate  of,  or  caustic  potash,  not  including  refined  in 
sticks  or  rolls;  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpeter,  crude;  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, crude  or  refined;  and  muriate  of  potash. 

665.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

676.  Sulphuric  acid,  whidi  at  the  temperature  of  60^  F.  does  not 
exceed  die  specific  gravity  of  rsi^Vvv*  ^or  use  in  manufacturing  super- 
phosphate of  lime  or  artificial  manures  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The  formula  of  calcium  cyanamid  is  CaCNj,  and  is  obtained  in  the 
reaction  described  above  as  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

CaC,±N2=CaCN,+C. 
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The  lime  nitrogen  industry,  although  not  yet  inaugurated  in  this 
country,  is  three  years'  old  in  Europe,  where  ten  or  more  factories 
are  in  operation  or  in  process  of  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  materiaL  Linie  nitrogen  has  been  used  during  three 
seasons  on  a  diversity  of  crops  with  results  that  show  it  to  be  prob- 
ably the  best  of  all  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Some  two  or  three 
hundred  experiments  have  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agricultural  bureaus  and  experts  of  Europe.  The  plan  has  usually 
been  followed  of  planting  equal  and  adjoming  areas  with  the  same 
crop,  one  acre  to  be  fertilized  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
cyanamid,  one  with  Chilean  nitrate,  one  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  fourth  would  not  be  fertilized  at  all.  Taking  the  fertilizing 
value  of  Chilean  nitrate  at  100,  it  has  been  found  that  cyanamid  has 
an  agricultural  value  of  105,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  97.  All 
the  experiments  give  practically  this  result.  The  results  obtained 
var^  slightly  with  different  cropsj  and  such  crops  as  vegetables,  the 
diflferent  cereals, .  sugar  beets,  fruits,  and  grasses  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  in  only  one  crop,  namely,  rye,  has  the  agricultural 
value  of  cyanamid  fallen  below  100. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  this  material  should  be  declared 
free  of  import  duty,  based  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  a  manure  of 
equal  or  greater  value  than  any  other  natural  or  artificial  manure, 
and  for  the  reason  that  a  great  necessity  for  this  material  now  exists 
throughout  the  domain  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  this  neces- 
sity will  ever  increase. 

Every  ton  of  it  requires  two-thirds  of  an  electrical  horsepower  to 

?roduce,  and  this  power  can  be  obtained  40  per  cent  cheaper  on  the 
ianadian  side  at  Niagara  Falls  than  on  the  American  side,  and  other 
saving  in  cost  can  be  affected  at  that  point  which  are  not  possible  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  CvANAMm  Company. 
By  Chas.  H.  Baker, 

Vice-PresideTU, 


A  Bill  (H.  R.  7621)  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  lime  nitrogen,  an  agricultural 
fertilizer,  from  import  duties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Revresentatives  of  the 
l/nited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  tree 
culture  m  the  United  States  and  her  Territories  and  colonies,  the 
material  known  as  lime  nitrogen  or  calcium  cyanamid,  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  free  of  import  duty. 

COAL-TAR  PITCH  AND  COAIi  BRIQUETTES. 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  Nox>einber  11^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the  argu- 
ment of  Messrs.  Stewart- Champlain  and  Jonn  E.  Pennock  on  behalf 
of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  of  Syracuse. 
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We  are  interested  in  a  manufaGture  of  coal  briquettes,  and  in  our 
efforts  to  introduce  this  new  industry  we  are  seeking  to  make  useful 
as  a  fael  the  immense  accumulation  of  coal  dust  now  lying  useless 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  In  developing  this 
industry  we  are  the  pioneers,  and  so  far  the  only  successful  manufac- 
turers of  i30-called  egg  coal,  of  which  we  send  a  specimen  to  your  com- 
mittee. Like  all  new  industries,  we  have  to  contend  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  in  our  struggle  to  make  ours  successful  we  are  often  met 
with  impediments  in  the  way,  such  as  the  Semet-Solvay  Company, 
which  manufactures  pitch  as  a  by-product  from  the  making  of  coke. 
We  are  using  pitch  in  working  our  briquettes,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed 
upon  this  article  we  will  be  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  very  strong 
monopoly  here,  and  everyone  knows  how  warm-hearted  and  liberal 
monopolies  are.  Witness  the  pattern  of  all  trusts — the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

By  the  way,  this  latter  companv  is  also  a  producer  of  pitch,  so  tksvt 
our  chances  for  existence  would  be  very  slim  if  these  people  are  en- 
couraged in  tl^eir  nefarious  ways. 

We  may  mention  incidentally  that  the  Somet-Solvay  Company  has 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  manufacture  coal  briquettes  without 
success,  and  in  order  to  find  out  how  have  resorted  to  the  usual 
methods  of  trusts. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  believe  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  throttle  any  rising  industry  and  favor  a  monopoly,  such  as  the 
Semet-Solvay  Company,  and  we  beg  leave  to.  file  a  strong  protest 
against  any  duty  being  put  on  pitch  which  can  be  procured  now  from 
abroad  at  reasonable  prices  while  pitch  is  free  from  duty.  The 
Semet-Solvay  Company  can  sell  at  tne  same  prices  and  yet  make  a 
good  profit.  This  is  known  to  the  writer,  wno  years  ago  distilled 
coal  tar  for  making  pitch. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Colne  &  Co., 

Commission  Agents. 

OXIDE  OP  ZINC. 

71  Broadway,  New  York;  Novenifjer  11^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  cmd  Means  Com/mitteej, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  question  asked  me  at  the  tariff  hearing 
before  your  committee  on  the  10th  instant  by  Congressman  Hill,  as 
to  the  relative  cost  of  crude  material  and  cost  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oxide  of  zinc.  I  have  the  honor  to  give  you  the  following 
figures,  which  are  furnished  me  by  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company : 

.  Cost  of  crude  material  (ore)  at  the  furnaces,  58.25 ;  cost  of  labor 
and  other  items  constituting  cost  of  manufacture,  4f).75  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  the  averages  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
1  believe  tnem  to  oe  as  correct  as  possible.  Of  cpurse  labor  also 
enters  into  the  mining  of  the  crude  material.  Such  items  as  fuel,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  labor,  enter  into  the  manufacturing  costs. 

Any  further  information  which  your  coimnittee  desires  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  S.  Wardner. 
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CHICLE  GUM. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December  16^  1907. 
Chaibman  of  Ways  akd  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir  :  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  by  the  independent  chew- 
ing-gum manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  duty  on 
Sim  chicle  abolii^ed.  This  duty,  passed  some  years  ago  under  the 
ingley  bill,  has  been  a  great  burden  to  the  independent  manufac- 
turers owing  to  their  inabili^  to  import  this  product  in  its  raw 
state  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  into  Canada  (as  is  done  by 
the  trust),  and  there  dry  and  clean  same,  thereby  saving  to  them- 
selves the  largest  part  of  the  duty,  as  it  then  comes  over  into  our 
country  in  its  dry  state — ^that  is,  after  shrinkage — and  our  Grovem- 
ment  is  in  that  way  defrauded  out  of  a  good  part  of  the  duty,  and 
no  *one  outside  of  the  trust  is  benefited. 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  advise  that  there  are  140  or  more 
small  manufacturers  of  gum  in  the  United  States,  against  5  com- 
prising the  trust,  and  although  they  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
the  capital  represented  by  the  trust,  we  fed  sure  that  your  sense  of 
justice  will  prompt  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  give  us  a  different  kind 
of  protection  from  what  we  are  now  receiving. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  can  do  to  further  the 
repeal  of  this  unjust  tax,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Walla-Walla  Gum  Co., 
PerW.  D.  Biddle. 

barytes. 

PoTOSi,  Mo.,  July  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  St  Louis^  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartholdt:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request 
regarding  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on  barytes,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
foUowing: 

Barytes  is  a  mineral  substance,  the  base  of  which  is  barium.  Its 
chief  value  in  the  commercial  world  is  as  a  white  pigment,  and 
when  properly  combined  with  white  lead  and  other  pigments  is  said 
to  produce  the  best-  grade  of  paint  known  to  the  American  trade. 
(See  p.  5,  1904  Bulletin,  entitled  "Production  of  Barytes,'*  issued 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  subsequent  issues.) 

The  chemical  formula  of  barytes  is  BaSo4.  In  appearance  it  is  a 
white,  translucent,  crystalline  material,  about  as  hara  as  calcite,  but 
differing  in  specific  gravity.  It  is  usually  found  in  ^aniilar,  fibrous, 
and  earthy  masses ;  sometimes  it  appears  in  stalactitic  forms,  as  well 
as  in  clustered  crystals. 

In  nature  the  mineral  is  rarely  pure,  carrying  with  it  a  small  pep 
cent  of  silica,  lime,'  magnesia,  and  iron.  (See  p.  8,  1907  edition^ 
same  document.) 

Missouri  has  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes 
produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Washinffton  County  produces  annually  75  per  cent  of  all  the  barytea 
produced  in  Missouri.     (See  p.  3,  1907  edition,  above-named  docu- 
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ment)  There  are  seven  plants  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  barium  sulphate  and  other  barium  prraucts,  three 
of  which  are  in  Missouri.  The  Point  Mining  and  Milling  Company 
has  a  plant  at  Mineral  Point;  Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse  and  the 
J.  C.  Fink  Manufacturing  Company  each  have  large  plants  in  the 
citjr  of  St  Louis.  The  other  mills  are  located  in  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

In  1906  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  50,231  tons,  or 
something  over  100,000,000  pounds,  of  barytes.  This  amount  repre- 
sents the  greatest  annual  production  since  1867,  except  the  years  1900, 
1902, 1904,  and  1907.    (See  p.  8, 1906  edition^  same  document^ 

In  1906  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from 
Germany  and  Newfoundland,  13,997  tons  of  barytes,  or  about  27,- 
000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  imported,  about  two-thirds  was  of 
the  crude  material.  (For  these  estimates  see  p.  9, 1906  edition,  above- 
mentioned  document.) 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  barytes  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1906,  with  the  total  amount  produced  in  the  United  States, 
shows  there  was  imported  in  that  year  more  than  one-fourth  as  much 
as  the  whole  country  produced.  Yet  the  fact  remains  we  have  the 
finest  quality  in  the  United  States  the  world  produces,  especially  in 
Missouri.  An  analysis  of  the  article  has  demonstrated  the  truthful- 
ness of  my  statement.  I  have  had  samples  of  both  the  foreign  article 
and  the  home  product  analyzed.  I  quote  the  1906  data  because  I 
happen  to  have  it  in  form.  Since  collecting  it,  however,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  fig[ures  both  on  the  production  and  importation  of  barytes 
for  1907,  which  are  as  follows:  In  1907  we  produced  in  the  Umted 
States  89,621  tons  of  crude  barytes,  which  was  our  greatest  year  in 
ttie  history  of  the  industry.  In  1907  we  imported,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many ana  Newfoundland,  31,751  tons  of  barytes,  which  was  more 
than  one-third  as  much  as  the  whole  United  States  produced.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  importations,  there  were  imported  a  number  of  pre- 
cipitated barium  compounds,  the  exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  value  amounted  to  $375,117.  (See  p.  11,  1907  edition, 
same  document.) 

The  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  a  reliable  trade  journal  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  shows  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  year 
(January,  1908)  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  1,100 
tons,  or  over  2,000,000  pounds,  of  barytes.  The  same  journal  shows 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  twenty- 
seven  weeks  of  this  year  14,956  tons  of  barytes.  This  is  an  alarming 
state  of  affairs  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  Missouri 
producer  especially,  because  all  of  our  plants  have  been  closed  most 
of  the  time  since  last  December.  Our  mills  have  on  hand  approxi- 
mately 20,000  tons,  or  about  40,000,000  pounds. 

We  have  on  railroad  platforms  in  Washington  County  at  the 
various  shipping  points  approximately  10,000  tons,  or  20,000,000 
pounds.  In  other  words,  we  have  on  hand  almost  enough  ore  in 
Missouri  ready  for  the  mills  to  run  twelve  months,  and  at  present  not 
a  pound  can  be  sold ;  with  several  hundred  unemployed  miners,  who 
need  employment.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  be- 
<2ause  I  am  interested  in  the  mining  of  barytes. 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances  the  foreign  product  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States. 
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The  more  bMytos  there  is  admitted  into  our  oountrf  now  the  longer 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  miner  will  have  to 
wait  for  a  demand  lor  the  home  product.  There  is  a  diminutive  duty 
of  75  cents  per  ton  on  tbe  crude  ore  (think  of  it,  75  c^its  per  t<xi) 
and  none  at  all  on  the  manufactured  article.  We  had  as  well  have 
none.  A  Treasury  Department  decision,  July  26,  1906,  gave  us  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  chemically  prepared  and  highly 
manufactured  article,  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
which  helped  some,  but  I  am  sorry  to  sa^  the  ruling  was  later  set 
aside.     (See  p.  8,  1906  edition,  above-mentioned  document) 

Recent  information  discloses  the  fact  that  a  suit  is  yet  pending 
in  the  United  States  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  between  the  im- 
porters of  barium  products  and  the  Government.  (See  p.  10,  1907 
edition,  above-named  document.) 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Conffress  I  introduced  H.  R. 
7599,  which  sought  to  fix  a  specific  duty  on  ooth  the  crude  material 
and  the  manufactured  article.  The  provisions  of  my  bill,  I  believe, 
were  fairly  satisfactory  to  our  people  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Barytes  is  a  very  heavv  substance  and  makes  jrood  ballast.  It  is 
loaded  into  ships  largely  for  this  purpose  in  European  ports  and 
freighted  across  the  sea  and  unloaded  at  our  ports  of  entrv  for  less 
than  we  can  pay  the  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  the 
freight  rate  being  more  than  $4  per  ton  from  St  Louis  to  our  prin- 
cipal Atlantic  seaboard  towns. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  an  important  infant  industry  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Missouri,  which  is  languishing  and  dying  for 
want  of  protection.  It  is  eamestlv  hoped  that  Congress  will  take 
some  steps,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  toward  giving  us  a  rea- 
sonable auty  on  barytes. 

Very  respectf  uUy^  M.  E.  Rhodes. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  JVIeanb, 

Friday^  November  13^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chair3iax.  The  hearing  this  morning  will  be  on  the  tobacco 
schedule.    If  Mr.  Cullman  is  present,  we  will  hear  him  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  F.  CTJLLMAH,  TB.,  PBESIBEUT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CIQAB  LEAF  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  70BK, 
N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Ctjllman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Cullman.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  maj  proceed. 

Mr.  Cullman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  appear  before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  which  comprises  in  its 
membership  growers  of  cigar  leaf,  packers  and  dealers,  importers  and 
manufacturers.  Naturally,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
tariff  matters  among  such  varied  interests,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavor 
merely  to  offer  you  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try at  present  and  to  urge  no  specific  legislation,  leaving  the  decision 
as  to  whether  changes  in  the  law  are  desirable  entirely  in  your  hands, 
feeling  confident  that  thereby  a  fair  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at. 

The  present  duty  on  filler  tobacco  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
foreign  leaf  in  the  greater  portion  of  our  production  and  ample  to 
protect  the  products  of  our  filler-growing  States.  However,  it  is  not 
so  high  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  foreign  tobacco  in  a  high-grade  out- 
put, thus  enabling  American  cigar  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the 
production  of  fine  clear  Havana  cigars  and  permit  the  partial  use  of 
lorei^  tobacco  in  seed  and  Havana  cigars. 

Owin^  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  Cuban  tobacco,  which,  by  the  way. 
is  the  chief  filler  tobacco  imported,  and  the  difficulty  and  variance  oi 
opinion  as  to  what  is  wrapper  and  filler,  there  has  been  some  abuse 
in  the  imports  thereof.  Tve  find  that  in  the  Florida  district,  a  clear 
Havana  manufacturing  district,  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  but  28,896 
pounds  of  wrappers  were  declared  to  cover  322,000,000  cigars.  The 
importation  of  Havana  wrappers  to  cover  approximately  the  450,- 
OOOfiOO  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  was  only  42,653 
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pounds.  The  appended  tables  (Exhibits  B  and  C)  will  show  the 
small  percentage  of  wrapper  to  filler  imports,  and  even  conceding 
that  Havana  tobacco  will  wrap  as  economically  as  Sumatra,  namely, 
with  2  pounds  to  the  thousand,  900,000  pounds  of  Cuban  wrappers 
would  have  been  necessary  to  wrap  the  annual  clear  Havana  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years.  While  we  are  fully 
aware  that  it  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  determine  just  what  per- 
centage of  wrapper  there  is  in  a  bale  of  tobacco,  we  believe  some 
legislative  reliei  in  this  direction  should  be  given.  A  uniform  rate 
01  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco  would  eliminate  many  controversies  and  the 
rather  discreditable  discrepancies  now  existing  in  the  importations  of 
Havana.  We  recognize  the  legislative  and  diplomatic  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate,  but  we  are  content  to 
leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  to  devise  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  it  be  practicable  to  provide  one. 

The  annual  production  of  cigars  in  this  country  is  about  7,500,000,- 
000.  Of  these  about  2,700,000,000  are  wrapped  with  Sumatra,  assum- 
ing an  average  consumption  of  30,000  bales.  Clear  Havana  and 
pseudo-Havana  cigars  are  produced  to  the  extent  of  600,000,000. 
Cigars  wrapped  with  Georgia  or  Florida  Sumatra  are  produced  to 
the  extent  of  840,000,000,  basing  the  figures  on  a  production  of  shade- 
grown  leaf  of  12,000  bales.  Connecticut  broad-leaf  cigars  are  made 
to  the  extent  of  400,000,000,  basing  the  estimate  on  a  production  of 
broad-leaf  of  20,000  cases.  Cigars  wrapped  with  the  finest  grade  of 
Connecticut  Havana  seed  are  produced  to  the  extent  of  500,000,000, 
estimating  that  the  prime  wrappers  of  that  crop  approximate  10  per 
cent.  We  doubt  very  much  wnether  the  ten-year  average  will  show 
more  than  a  production  of  7,000  cases  per  annum  of  fine  Connecticut 
Havana  seed  wrappers.  The  remainder  of  our  cigar  production, 
about  2,400,000,000,  for  the  most  parf  cheaper  products,  are  wrapped 
with  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  or  Ohio  tobacco, 
selling  at  a  price  from  18  to  30  cents. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  compare  the  cost  per  thousand  cigars 
of  the  various  wrappers.  Sumatra  at  80  cents  (the  cheaper  grade 
generally  used),  with  $1.85  duty  and  figuring  2  pounds  per  thousand, 
would  cost  $5.30  per  thousand.  Sumatra  of  the  finer  grade  would 
cost  $6  per  thousand,  figuring  the  cost  of  tobacco  at  $1.15.  Florida 
tobacco,  average  grade,  at  $1.50  per  pound,  would  cost  $3  per  thou- 
sand. The  finest  grades,  which  would  sell  at  $2  per  pound,  would 
make  the  cost  $4  per  thousand.  Havana  seed,  fine  wrappers,  such  as 
will  bring  70  cents,  w411  wrap  with  4  pounds  per  thousand,  bringing 
the  cost  of  same  to  $2.80.  The  remainder  of  the  Havana  seed  crop 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  and  Ohio  tobaccos  used  for 
wrappers  will  average  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand  cigars. 

The  price  of  Connecticut  Havana  seed  wrappers  has  varied  in  no 
degree  m  relation  to  the  price  of  Sumatra  or  the  duty  thereon,  the 
inherent  good  or  poor  qualities  of  the  crop,  in  connection  with  the 
business  conditions  at  the  time  of  sale,  have  been  the  sole  factor  in 
determining  the  price.  Connecticut  Havana  seed  is  in  no  way  a 
competitor  with  Sumatra.  It  is  used  by  a  different  class  of  manu- 
facturers than  those  using  Sumatra.  Regarding  the  raising  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years.    I  append  to  this  statement  a  table  show- 
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ing  the  acreage*  production,  and  farm  value  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Florida  crop  of  the  past  twelve  years.    (Exhibit  A.) 

The  production  of  Florida  and  Georgia  tobacco  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  few  years.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  profits  which  have  stimulated  pro- 
duction abnormally.  The  wrapper  portion  of  Florida  tobacco  is 
grown  mostly  under  shade,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of 
that  crop  is  raised  not  by  farmers  but  by  large  corporations  or  firms, 
as  the  cost  of  raising  same  precludes  the  farmer  of  moderate  means 
from  its  production.  The  Florida  and  Greorgia  Sumatra  wrapper 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  price  or  duty  on  Sumatra,  but  by  the 
inherent  good  or  poor  qualities  of  the  crop  as  shown  by  the  appended 
figures.  The  difierence  of  the  cost  per  thousand  cigars  of  Sumatra 
and  Florida  wrappers  is  such  that  they  are  not  competitors,  but  each 
has  its  place  and  will  have  in  our  cigar  industry. 

The  tendency  of  the  cigar  business  has  been  toward  centralization. 
The  output  per  factory  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  m  production,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  D. 

Ijet  me  quote  you  the  figures:  In  1896  the  number  of  cigar  fac- 
tories was  31,40i,  and  thev  produced  4,048,463,306  cigars,  with  a 
factor}'  output  of  129,000.  In  1906  the  number  of  cigar  factories  was 
25,813,  producing  8,137,299,565  cigars,  the  production  per  factory 
being  315,200  cigare,  which  shows  that  the  increase  in  lactorv  out- 
put lias  proceeded  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  numlber  of 
cigars. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  The  production  of  cigars  or  tobacco? 

Mr.  Cullman.  The  increase  in  cigars  has  been  from  4,000,000,000 
to  8,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  production 
fi'om  the  cigar  factories,  the  individual  output,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  has  been  a  centralization  of  business,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Cullman.  Yes,  sir. 

We  believe  that  this  centralization  has  been  partly  caused  by  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  that  the  small  manufacturer  requiring  so  much 
more  money  for  duty  has  been  handicapped  in  his  development. 
Should  this  centralization  continue  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the 
cigar  manufacturing  industry  will  become  so  concentrated  that  the 
workmen  will  have  little  choice  of  employment  and  the  farmer  will 
have  but  few  buyers  for  his  product.  It  may  interest  you  to  learn 
that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  cigar  leaf  crop  of  1907  was  purchased 
for  use  b}^  a  single  manufacturing  corporation.  It  will  probably 
be  conceded  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer,  dealer,  manu- 
facturer, and  consumer  that  the  industry  be  as  diversified  as  possible, 
the  smf^ll  manufacturer  be  given  a  chance  to  increase  his  business, 
and  that  the  farmer  of  the  future  may  have  a  wide  outlet  for  his 
tobacco. 

The  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  asks  nothing.  It 
merely  wishes  to  place  before  your  committee  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  to  leave  it  to  your  good  judgment  as  to  what  methods  are  proper 
and  right  to  check  the  tendencies  I  have  referred  to  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  business  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law.     It  is 
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our  earnest  wish  that  the  action  taken  by  Congress  shall  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  cigar  leaf  industry  and  not  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  any  particular  branch. 

Exhibit  A. 

Production  of  leaf  tobiicco  in  Connecticut  and  Florida,  1896-1907, 

CONNECTICUT. 


Year. 
1886                     —       —    

Acreage. 

6.579 
10.119 
10.948 
11.782 
12.725 
13,234 
12,706 
13,340 
14.140 
14,400 

2.056 
2,226 
2.610 
3.079 
8.726 
4.434 
5.321 
5,400 
7.500 

Production.    , 
pounds. 

10,197.460 
16.980.770 
18.485.765 
18,682.319 
21,785,200 
21,174,400 
21,407,925 
23.011,600 
24,532,000 
21,744,000  ; 

1,125,600  1 
1,211,066 
1,420.706 
1,601,080 
2,608.200  1 
3,613.710  1 
3.102,600 
4.725.000  1 
0,937,500  ' 

Farm  values. 
$1,325,666 

1900— 

3.074,022 
2,833.041 

IflOl                          .      

2,756,221 

1902-    •— 

3.485,632 

1908-    -    — -    - 

3,282,062 

1905 

4,838,101 
3,911,956 

1906.    

4,415.922 

1907    - - - -         _      _ 

2,501,000 

FLORIDA. 

1899- 

$254,211 

1900            .      -                  

309,814 

1901 - 

882,850 

1902 

"■" 

480,824 

1908            _ 

834,624 

1904 — _ 

1,188,319 

1906                      .                        —           -     — 

574.668 

1906    —           —    

1,658,760 

1907 

3.122,000 

NOTB.— With  the  exception  ol  the  flffures  for  1896,  which  are  derived  Irom  the  census, 
statlstlca  In  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
statistical  reports  on  tobacco  were  made  In  the  years  1897  and  1898. 

Exhibit  B. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1897-1908. 


the 
No 


Year. 


1897 

1898. 

1899'- - 

1900- 

1001 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Total  imports. 

From  Cuba. 

From  the  Netherlands. 

Wrappers. 

Fillers. 

Wrappers. 

Fillers. 

Wrappers. , 

Fillers. 

Poundg. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

6,057.268 

7.747,950 

3,V2» 

4,406,944 

5,270,924  , 

175.060 

3,968,561 

6,488,547 

44,677 

4,357,219 

3,688,846 

5.703 

4,147,048 

9,888,781 

99,355 

7.730,500 

3.796,949  , 

19.972 

5,661,068 

14.058.569 

131,494 

11,272,334 

6,048,194  ' 

52.976 

6,574.586 

20.276.667 

88,021 

18,564,775 

6,251,694 

12.246 

5,729,879 

23.606.958 

52,323 

18,840,459 

6,517,841 

9,948 

6,814,359 

27.702.697 

96,402 

21,984,306 

5.943,159 

18,811 

7,387,390 

23,775,246 

60,061 

20,443,553 

6.964.130 

146 

7,100,596 

26,178,783 

43,166 

21,430,283 

6.764.861  i 

10,247 

6,732.774 

30,622,703 

109,714 

24.095,848 

6.516,933 

14,075 

7,576.325 

31,063,996 

38,274 

20,335,769 

7,066,778  . 

36.306 

1    5.943.714 

26,112,321 

42,653 

17,929,086 

5,817,783 
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Exhibit  G. 
Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  at  Key  West  and  Tampa,  1898-1908» 
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Fiscal  year. 


1898.. 
1800.. 
1000.. 
1001-. 

looe.. 


1003.. 
1004..^ 
lOOfL- 
1006.. 
1007-. 
1006.- 


Key  West. 


I  Wrappers.      Fillers 


Pounds. 
80,626 
11.188 
29.633 
24,065  , 
23.966 
17.685  I 
22.962 
14.486  I 
20.052  I 
14.681 
12.995  ! 


Pounds. 

527,263 

396.984 

704.669 

773,106 

827.906 

896,278 

1,041,343 

1,251,616 

1.885,812 

1.361.843  j 

1.864,566  I 


Tampa. 


Wrappers .      Fillers . 


Pounds. 
7,614 
10.257 
11.976 
10,448 
7.062 
7,190 
6.859 

ll|061 
14.264 
8.683 


Pounds. 
600,748 
014,000 
1.489.760 
2.212,867 
3,540,201 
8,850,897 
8,484.681 
4,708,711 
4.642,295 
4.030.603 
4.526,128 


Exhibit  D. 
Production  of  cigars,  1896-1907, 


Oalendar  year. 


1800... 
1807.. 
1896.. 
1890.. 
1900-. 
1901.. 
1002... 
1008.. 
1004... 
1906.. 
1906-. 
1907.. 


Factories. 


81,401  I 
81.485 

30,856  I 
28,523 

27,366  ; 

24,567  , 

26.428  I 

26.466  ' 

26.703  I 
26.631 
25.818 

28,882  ' 


Production. 

irroauction 
per  factory. 

4,r^'       ■  m 

129,000 

4.               09 

141,000 

4.                50 

160.300 

4.                 40 

172.100 

6,                 01 

208,800 

6,                 112 

281.400 

6,                53 

261,400 

7,                60 

279,600 

7.                 42 

276.200 

7,                03 

288,600 

8.187.299,566 

815.200 

7,802.029.811 

306.700 

Exhibit  E. 
Production  of  cigars  in  Florida  district,  1898-1908. 


Fiscal  year. 


Production. 


1806 130,391,6©9 

1890. I  141.830,166 

1000 1  160.668,055 

1901 ,  186,689,722 

1902 .- '  179,082,666 

1008 - I  224,780,000 


Fiscal  year. 


1904. 

i9as. 

1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Production. 


242.877,000 
299.147,000 
332,173,666 
377.209.000 
J«2, 806,970 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  L.  McFARLIN,  ttUINCY,  FLA. 

Mr.  McFaklin.  I  am  president  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  Leaf 
Tobacco  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kraus-McFarlin 
Company,  of  Chicago,  growers  and  packers  of  Florida  tobacco. 

I  appeared  before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  at  the  time 
that  the  Philippine  tariff  was  discussed.  At  that  time  you  were  fully 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  grow  tobacco — that  is,  under 
the  shade,  w^hich  is  made  by  suspending  cloths  9  feet  above  the 
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ground,  or  by  weaving  slats  between  wire  and  the  tobacco  is  grown 
artificially.  There  are  at  the  present  time  at  least  5,000  acres  of  this 
shade  tobacco  grown  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  It  represents  capital 
of  at  least  $7,000,000  invested  in  barns  for  curing  and  shade  appa- 
ratus erected  alone.  Taking  the  cost  of  the  lands,  teams,  and  farm 
implements  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  tobacco,  with  pack- 
ing houses  to  iinish  the  article  for  the  market,  there  is  invested  in 
Florida  and  Georgia  over  $20,000,000,  and  this  gives  employment  to 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  j^eople  directly  in  the  tobacco  business. 

The  cost  of  producing  this  tobacco  is  about  60  cents  a  pound  from 
the  field.  When  packed  and  ready  for  the  market  there  is  about  one- 
third  of  this  tobacco  that  comes  in  competition  and  is  recognized  as  a 
substitute  for  Simiatra  tobacco,  and  when  you  use  the  word  "  sub- 
stitute "  in  connection  with  any  commodity  it  means  that  it  must  be 
cheaper. 

The  margin  of  profit  that  we  obtain  from  this  tobacco  is  so  small 
that  any  change  in  the  tariff  at  the  present  time  would  almost  mean 
confiscation.  No  one  has  pulled  out  a  dollar  from  all  the  money  that 
has  been  invested  in  Florida.  My  company  has  at  the  present  time  an 
investment  of  $700,000.  We  have  taken  all  the  money  that  we  could 
get  out  of  it  and  put  it  back  into  improvements. 

This  great  industry  started  in  1906  and  has  had  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  Government  through  the  Agricultural 
Department.  With  the  present  condition  of  the  country  any  change 
in  the  tariff  would  be  disastrous  to  Florida  and  Georgia  and  not 
alone  to  those  States,  but  to  Texas  and  to  Alabama.  The  Agricultural 
Department  has  encouraged  the  industry,  showing  to  me  people 
the  advantage  of  such  an  investment,  and  without  the  present  tariff 
there  would  be  a  great  loss  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  industry. 
I  do  not  go  into  any  statement  of  figures;  you  gentlemen  can  easily 
obtain  them. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  that  the  difference  between  wrapping  a 
thousand  cigars  with  Sumatra  and  Florida  tobacco  is  about  $3  a 
pound.  In  fact,  we  are  now  submitting  to  the  manufacturers  our 
tobacco,  and  if  they  can  save  a  dollar  a  pound  by  wrapping  a  thou- 
sand cigars  by  using  Florida  instead  of  Sumatra  tobacco  they  will 
accept  it.    In  a  great  many  cases  we  find  that  they  can  not  do  that. 

I  view  the  matter  from  a  selfish  standpoint  and  also  from  the 
gjeneral  standpoint,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  see  how  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  will  benefit  anyone  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  almost  ruin  the  industry  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Connecticut,  and  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  anyone.  Besides, 
the  Government  will  lose  the  revenue  from  the  tobacco  that  is  im- 
ported from  Sumatra. 

I  appeared  before  your  committee,  as  I  before  stated,  and  by  re- 
ferring to  the  report  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  the 
construction  of  the  shade  and  the  cost,  which  is  $1,000  an  acre,  and  all 
the  necessary  figures.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  consume  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  say  that  it  costs  about  $1  a 
pound  to  raise  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No.  The  cost  of  production  in  the  field  is  50  cents 
a  pound,  the  absolute  cost. 
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The  Chaikman.  What  proportion  of  that  crop  is  suitable  for 
wrappers  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  About  one-third,  which  comes  in  competition  with 
the  Sumatra  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  grade  about  equal  to  the  Sumatra  to- 
bacco! 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  wraps  the  same  number  .per  pound,  but  in  sell- 
ing it  the  reason  the  mistake  is  made  is  that  when  a  manufacturer 
gets  a  bale  of  Florida  tobacco  he  takes  out  that  portion  of  it  which 
resembles  Sumatra  tobacco  and  uses  it,  and  he  throws  the  balance 
aside  and  it  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  remember  the  importing  price  of  Siunatra 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  ranges  from  40  cents  to  $1.10. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  report  is  99  cents. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  That  is  an  average.  You  can  buy  it  as  low  as  40 
cents,  up  to  $1.10  and  $1.20. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  two-thirds  are  used  for  fillers? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  For  instance,  if  you  desire  those  figures,  the  cost 
of  the  tobacco  from  the  field  is  50  cents  and  then  there  is  a  loss  in 
shrinkage  when  it  gets  into  the  packing  house  of  35  per  cent.  There 
is  also  a  loss  in  what  we  call  strippers,  for  which  we  receive  from  5 
to  7  cents,  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  when  we  get  through  we  have  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  weight  that  is  put  on  the  market,  a  grade  of  second 
wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  up  the  different  prices  you 
get  for  the  different  grades  of  tobacco  on  an  acre  or  any  quantity  of 
land  and  made  an  average  of  what  it  sold  for  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  will  do 
this,  if  you  desire;  I  Avill  submit  to  you  in  writing  the  cost  of  every 
acre  and  what  we  get  for  the  tobacco  and  compare  it  with  the  Suma- 
tra tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  quantity  per  acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  same  time  can  you  give  us  the  differ- 
ent items  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  veiy  useful. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  will  submit  to  the  committee  between  now  and 
the  4th  of  December  the  figures  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
growing  of  tobacco  in  Florida  under  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.    There  has  also  been  a  considerable  loss. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  the  tobacco  industry  has  been  so 
good  for  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  I  know  you  are  pretty  well  informed  on 
this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumption  has  not  lK»en  so  great  for  the 
past  year? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  internal-revenue  n^'oipts  have  fallen  off? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  Florida  had  a  black  eye  on  account  of 
a  bad  crop. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  trying  to  raise  any  tobacco  in  Florida 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  Habana  wrapper? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  We  can  not  do  that.  We  could  compete  with  them 
if  we  had  a  high  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Your  tobacco  is  all  raised  under  cheese  cloth? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  picture  here  if  you  would  like 
to  look  at  it  [exhibiting  picture]. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  counties  in  Florida  raise  tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Gadsden,  Jefferson,  Leon,  and  Jackson  counties. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  the  unimproved  lands  in 
Florida  on  which  this  tobacco  can  be  raised.  I  do  not  mean  im- 
proved lands,  but  the  unimproved  lands. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  can  buy  land  in  Gadsden  County  at  from  $15 
to  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  preparing  those  lands?  I 
do  not  mean  with  fertilizer  or  with  the  shade,  but  otherwise  prepar- 
ing them  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  mean  just  clearing  tlie  land? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  About  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  heavily  timbered? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  can  take  the  ordinary  uplands  and  at  a  cost 
of  about  $50  an  acre  you  can  clear  it  and  put  shade  over  it.  Every 
stump  and  root  has  to  be  removed.     It  is  lite  a  garden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  the  land  cost  you  about  $65  an 
acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes.  sir.     I  have  paid  $100  an  acre  for  some  land. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Yhat  does  it  cost  to  put  the  shade  on  an  acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  shade  and  bams  and  houses  for  your  help,  as 
near  as  I  can  figure  it,  would  cost  between  $1,000  and  $1,200  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  possible  to  raise  this  tobacco  where  you 
do  not  have  to  furnish  the  barns? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  have  to  have  the  barns,  because  they  cure  the 
tobacco  in  the  barns. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  this  tobacco  raised  entirely  by  men  solely  in  the 
tobacco  business  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  raised  in 
Florida  is  raised  by  individual  farmers  who  have  from  5  to  10  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  already  have  barns  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  These  barns  have  to  be  specially  built. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  raise  the  same  tobacco  in  my  district,  and 
the  farmers  there  use  the  ordinary  barns. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  AVhere  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Alabama. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  raised  some  tobacco  in  Alabama  at  Marion,  some 
25  or  30  acres  of  fillers. 

Mr.  Underavood.  They  are  raising  shade  tobacco  there? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  seen  the  samples. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  costs  really  about  $250  an  acre  to  build  the 
shade? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  To  cure  the  tobacco  you  have  to  build 
a  barn.     Of  course,  a  barn  will  take  care  of  about  3  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  barn  costing  $1,000  will  house  3  acres? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  UNDiaiwooD.  How  long  will  that  barn  last? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  will  the  shade  last?  On  the  average, 
will  the  shade  last  five  years? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  keeping  it  up,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  McFarmn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  replace  one-fifth  of  it  each  year  and 
keep  the  shade  in  condition? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  In  three  years  you  will  probably  have 
to  spend  $250  again,  because  the  wind  damages  it  and  you  have  to 
rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  means  an  invest- 
ment for  three  years? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  fertilizer  will  you  have  to  put  on  that 
land  each  year? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  used  this  year  $125  worth  of  fertilizer  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  those  expenses,  averaging  the  cost  of  the 
bam  and  improvements  at  $1,000  or  $1,200,  equal  to  about  $100  a 
year,  and  the  shade  improvements  divided  by  3  for  three  years' 
time,  and  your  fertilizer,  what  will  be  the  actual  cost  to  raise  the 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  actual  cost,  without  any  wear  or  tear,  foots 
up  about  43  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  the  tobacco  for  a  dollar  a  pound  in 
ordinary  times?  I  understand  you  had  a  bad  crop  in  Florida  this 
year. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  have  an  idea  that  this  tobacco  is  all  sold.  If 
you  raise  1,000  pounds  and  it  brings  $1  or  $1.50  a  pound,  you  only 
get  60  per  cent  of  the  field  weight  back.  I^ast  year  I  got  22  per 
cent  of  light  tobacco  that  brought  that  price.  The  balance  ran  from 
7  cents  to  40  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  raise  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  not  some  firms  that  buy  the  ''  run  of 
the  crop  "  for  about  a  dollar  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  The  leaf  dealers  paid  as  high  as  80  cents 
a  pound,  but  every  man  who  paid  that  80  cents  is  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  davs  before  the  panic  came,  what  did  you 
get? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  give  you  an  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  highest  price?. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Two  dollars  and  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  average  for  the  ''  run  of  the  crop  ?  " 

Mr.  McFarlin.  As  I  said,  about  one-third  of  the  crop  brings  that 
price,  and  the  balance  is  a  drug  on  the  market  and  always  has  l)een. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  previous  years,  for  a  third  of  your  crop 
you  got  about  $2. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  was  the  average  for  the  other  two- 
thirds? 
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Mr.  McFarlix.  All  the  way  from  7  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  an  average? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  I  suppose  the  crop  brought  possibly  on 
an  average  75  or  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  days  before  the  panic  came  on  you  got 
something  like  $1,000  an  acre  for  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  McFarltn.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  dollars  a  pound  for  a  third  of  the  crop  would 
be  $600? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  take  the  other  third  and  you  have  how  much 
left  at  60  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  other  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  $1,000? 

Mr.  IVIcFarlin.  But  that  runs  from  7  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  real  difficulty  with  the  tobacco-growing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  that  due  to  no  other  cause  except  the 
decrease  in  your  market  due  to  the  panic.  Your  conditions  in  Florida 
are  as  good  now  as  they  were  in  1906? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes^  sir.  But,  as  I  stated  to  you,  $7,000,000  or 
$8,000,000  have  been  invested  in  bams  and  shade  and  there  is  not  one 
of  those  people  who  have  ever  drawn  out  a  cent  of  money.  As  fast  as 
they  have  got  the  money  they  have  put  it  back  in  improvements. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  overcai)italization  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  They  are  only  individual  cor- 
porations, and  there  is  no  watered  stock  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Chicago  firm  with  which  you 
are  connected? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  Kraus-McFarlin  Company. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  yourself  are  a  citizen  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  am  president  of  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  Tobacco  Association. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  said  that  you  spoke  not  only  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  but  from  a  general  standpoint  against  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff.  I  take  it  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  would 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  people  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  does  the  leaf  grown  by  you  for  wrapper  com- 
pare with  the  Sumatra  wrapper? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  is  not  as  good.  We  can  not  make  our  colors  as 
uniform. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  the  same  price,  which  would  be  preferable  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  We  never  would  sell  a  pound.  There  would  not 
be  a  pound  of  Florida  tobacco  sold. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  W.  MUNROE,  QUINCY,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  business,  and 
residence. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  My  residence  is  Quincy,  Fla.  I  am  a  farmer  and 
run  a  bank  as  a  side  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Munroe. 

Mr.  Munroe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  simply  represent  the  real  estate  owners  and  the 
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producers  of  tobacco  in  our  section,  entirely  disassociated  from  the 
interests  of  the  packers  and  distributers  of  the  product,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  the  latter  in  selling 
and  introducing  to  the  trade  their  product. 

At  present  the  producer  with  his  affairs  is  in  a  rather  bad  condition 
on  account  of  the  bad  trade  conditions  and  the  poor  crop  of  the  year 
1907,  the  crop  for  the  present  year  having  been  sold  at  le«?s  than  the 
cost  of  production.  The  small  farmers  produce  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  crop,  and  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  trade  requirements  all  of 
their  available  means,  together  with  all  the  profits  of  preceding  years, 
have  been  used  in  improvements,  betterments,  and  repairs.  With  the 
tobacco  prospects  unsettled  by  agitation  on  the  tariff  it  means  to  them 
a  great  loss  in  the  shrinkage  of  value  both  of  their  real  estate  and 
their  improvements.  Tlie  continued  agitation  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  tariff  which  may  follow  will  mean  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  improvements.  This  means  that  they  have 
f)ut  a  gi-eat  deal  of  money  in  improvements  that  are  absolutely  value- 
ess  to  them  except  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  grow  the  tobacco  under  canvas? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Under  slats  and  canvas  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  can  not  grow  it  out  in  the 
sun  like  other  people  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  You  gentlemen  may  know  that  that  particular  sec- 
tion from  1836  to  1860  produced  the  wrapper  crop  of  this  whole 
country,  and  it  was  used  m  the  export  trade  to  Germany.  In  those 
years  all  that  country  was  covered  with  hard-wood  acreage.  It  lies 
m  ravines  and  the  watershed  had  its  hard-wood  acreage,  and  the 
farmers  cut  that  timber  down  and  cultivated  the  land  in  tobacco  the 
first  year.  The  next  year  they  planted  cotton,  oats,  and  other  crops. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  skimmed  the  cream  all  off,  and  when  we 
began  to  try  to  raise  tobacco  in  the  sun  it  would  not  produce  the  type 
of  tobacco  that  the  land  previously  had  produced.  Mr.  Schroeder 
conceived  the  idea  of  trying  artificial  shade.  He  had  noticed  in  Cuba 
that  the  wrappers  he  got  came  from  the  tobacco  that  was  planted 
among  the  orange  trees.  He  tried  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  first  year, 
and  it  produced  a  type  of  tobacco  exactly  like  the  virgin  land. 

Mr.  CiJ^RK.  You  raise  all  the  wrapper  tobacco  imder  shade? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  that  scheme  originate  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Mr.  Schroeder  originated  the  entire  scheme  and 
everybody  else  has  been  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Schroeder's  plan.  Mr. 
Schroeder  attempted  to  get  a  patent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  they  not  raise  a  second  crop  on  the  land  that 
was  skimmed  off? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  It  would  not  produce  the  type. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  not  raise  two  crops  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  No,  sir.  As  you  gentlemen  can  appreciate,  you  can 
take  a  piece  of  land  and  manure  and  fertilize  it  exactly  the  same, 
give  it  the  same  care  and  attention,  and  you  will  not  get  the  same 
result.  The  tobacco  on  the  outside  will  grow  at  its  best  only  about  6 
feet  high,  the  very  best,  an  average  of  about  5  feet,  and  it  makes  a 
heavy,  thick  tobacco.  The  tobacco  under  the  shade  will  grow  9  feet 
high — it  will  grow  10  feet  high  if  the  land  is  well  tilled — and  flower 
out  at  the  top,  and  it  makes  a  type  entirely  different. 
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This  industry  has  caused  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  an 
advance  in  the  value  of  real  estate  from  $3  per  acre  to  $50  per  acre. 
Should  we  again  be  forced  to  raise  cotton  in  our  section,  this  land 
not  being  well  adapted  to  its  production,  the  decline  of  real  estate  to 
its  original  value  would  be  inevitable.  If  in  former  years  this  in- 
dustry needed  the  duty  for  its  maintenance,  then  it  is  even  more 
necessary  for  its  well-being  now,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of 
material  for  repairs  and  new  improvements. 

This  industry  was  started  in  about  1897,  and  the  first  order  that  Mr. 
Schroeder's  manager  placed  for  laths — he  ordered  them  from  the 
Wilson  Lumber  Company,  of  Florida — he  got  the  very  best  grade  of 
black  cypress  at  85  cents  a  thousand.  They  last  indefinitely.  Last 
year  inferior  laths  cost  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $4.50  a  thousand. 
In  former  years  the  average  cost  of  the  lumber  was  $8  a  thousand,  and 
last  year  it  cost  $18  a  thousand.  Shingles  in  those  days,  the  very  best 
cypress  shingles,  cost  $1.75  a  thousand,  and  now  they  cost  $3.75  a 
thousand.  In  those  days  we  could  get  an  abundance  oi  labor  at  from 
$12  to  $15  a  month,' and  the  cost  for  labor  last  year  was  about  $1.50  a 
day.    The  cost  of  cotton-seed  meal  has  increased  from  $26  to  $32. 

Mr,  LTxDERWOOD.  How  much  tobacco  did  you  raise  in  1906? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  The  total  crop  of  tobacco  would  amount  to  about 
4,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  you,  individually.  You  are  a  raiser  of 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  am  a  real  estate  owner. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  tobacco  business? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes;  I  am  very  largely  interested  in  the  tobacco 
business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  tobacco  did  you  raise  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  About  8,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  did  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Munroe.  In  1906  we  sold  the  tobacco  for  45  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  shade  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  the  "  run  of  the  crop  ?  " 

Mr.  Munroe.  That  was  the  "  run  of  the  crop."  In  1907  we  sold 
the  tobacco  for  80  cents  a  pound,  which  was  an  abnormal  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  cheap  price  in  1906? 

Mr.  Munroe.  The  Florida  tobacco  has  had  great  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  name  among  the  trade.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  there  are 
a  Targe  number  of  men  who  use  it  who  will  swear  until  they  get 
black  in  the  face  that  they  would  not  allow  one  single  pound  of 
Florida  tobacco  to  go  into  their  packing  house.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  that.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  gnise  under 
which  the  Florida  tobacco  masquerades.  It  has  never  got  its  dues  or 
its  deserts.  It  is  used  by  manufacturers  and  it  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
Sumatra  tobacco.  In  1902  we  were  producing  the  sun  tobacco.  I 
had  some  business  in  Ocala,  which  is  a  large  cigar  manufacturing 
center,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Joseph  Morales  and  asked  him  if  he  ever 
used  any  Florida  tobacco  and  he  said,  "  No ;  I  use  only  clear,  clean, 
Habana  tobacco."  I  told  him  that  I  would  send  down  a  bundle  of 
the  Florida  tobacco  for  him  to  try  and  the  next  time  I  came  along  he 
was  to  let  me  know  the  result.    I  went  down  to  Ocala  several  months 
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afterwards  and  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  tobacco.  "  Why,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  tell  you.  If  I  dared  to  use  that  tobacco  in  my  factory  I 
could  get  rich,  but  I  do  not  dare  use  it.  My  competitors  would  get  on 
to  it  and  I  would  be  damned  throughout  the  trade  for  using  an 
adulterant."  That  was  a  great  many  years  ago  and  I  was  younger 
and  greener  and  I  took  his  statement  as  a  fact.  As  time  passed  he 
moved  over  to  Tampa  where  he  opened  a  cigar  factory,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  he  died.  I  had  some  friends  in  Quincy,  tne  Owl  Com- 
mercial Company,  who  deal  largely  in  Florida  filler,  and  they  went 
down  to  Tampa  and  learned  from  Mr.  Morales's  widow  that  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  high-priced  imported  tobacco,  but  when  they  went 
into  the  factory  they  found  only  a  small  percentage  of  imported 
tobacco  and  the  balance  of  it  was  all  Florida  filler,  bought  from  A. 
Cohen,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  bought  the  tobacco  and  the 
check  came  through  our  bank  and  we  paid  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  tobacco  that  you  referred  to  in  1906  that 
brought  45  cents  a  pound  shade  grown  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Yes,  sir ;  shade  grown.  I  have  stated  that  the  price 
last  year  was  abnormal.  It  has  always  been  an  old  cry  to  get  rid  of 
the  middleman  and  his  profit,  but  they  are  like  some  other  troubles, 
always  with  us,  and  last  year  they  paid  a  price  that  the  article  would 
not  stand.  All  we  can  ever  hope  to  get,  year  in  and  year  out,  taking 
into  consideration  the  repairs  that  must  l^e  made,  I  would  say,  is  50 
cents  for  the  producer.    That  would  be  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  not  any  firms  in  this  country  that  pay 
$1  a  pound  for  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  one  single  crop  sold 
by  a  gentleman  in  our  county  to  a  buyer  who  played  him  as  a  favor- 
ite, and  who  gave  him  90  cents.  The  average  price  of  the  crop  last 
year  would  be  somewhere  about  70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  price? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  70  cents  a  pound  is  there  any  profit  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  There  was  a  profit  to  the  producer  at  70  cents  a 
pound,  but  you  know  humanity  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  when  we 
get  a  lot  it  takes  a  lot  to  live  on,  and  that  has  come  very  near  ruining 
us  in  our  country.  At  70  cents  a  pound  thev  got  extravagant  habits. 
They  thought  they  had  a  gold  mine  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
shovel  it  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  let  those  people  live  like  nabobs? 

Mr.  Munroe.  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  Just  anwer  that  question,  please. 

Mr.  Munroe.  I  can  answer  it,  and  I  can  answer  it  consistently.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  one  of  the  people  and  I  take  an  interest  m  the 
Federal  Government.  We  need  money  in  the  Treasury,  according  to 
newspaper  reports. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  did  not  spend  so  much  we  would  not  need  so 
much. 

Mr.  Munroe.  It  is  spent  and  it  is  going  to  be  spent,  and  no  protest 
of  yours  or  mine  can  stop  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  see  about  that.  There  might  be  such  a  pro- 
test that  they  would  let  up  on  extravagance. 
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Is  it  fair  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  allow  these 
tobacco  men  to  live  like  nabobs  because  they  have  formed  extravagant 
habits  of  living? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  You  ought  to  see  us  at  home.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  call  us  "  nabobs." 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  stated  that  the  reason  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  at  70  cents  a  pound  was  because  they  had  formed 
extravagant  habits  of  living. 

Mr.  MuNROE..  You  take  this  feature :  Every  one  of  these  people 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  I  wish  you  would  answer  my  question, 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  want  to  answer  it  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  plain 
answer.  If  j^ou  want  to  know  the  moral,  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
a  right  to  live  at  expense  of  another  man.  You  can  not,  however, 
speaK  of  extravagance  except  by  comparison.  People  who  live  at  a 
certain  gait,  it  may  be  a  very,  very  slow  gait,  and  if  they  get  up  to 
another  gait,  which  might  be  a  very  slow  gait  to  what  you  or  I  might 
live,  still  it  would  be  a  very  fast  gait  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  to 
allow  your  people  to  travel  a  fast  gait  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  They  have  lost  that  gait  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  lost  it  under  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  That  was  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  gait  they  nvf^  going  now.  You  are  complaining 
about  the  conditions  now  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  What  has  ruined  them  is  that  they  have  not  gotten 
the  70  cents. 

As  to  the  duty  on  tobacco,  as  I  imderstand  conditions  from  my 
standpoint,  the  Government  needs  the  money  and  the  duty  on  tobacco 
is  a  revenue  producer,  and  from  my  information  it  does  not  curtail 
the  importation  of  tobacco  at  all,  but  it  comes  in  as  the  trade  and 
growth  of  the  country  increase.  It  has  come  in  in  an  increased  ratio 
every  year  except  last  year,  which  was  abnormal.  So  incidentally 
we  get  protection  and  directly  the  Government  gets  the  last  dollar 
it  can  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  raise  tobacco  down  there  without  all  this 
artificial  process? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  have  to  have  the  shade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Other  parts  of  the  country  can. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  They  can  not  raise  that  kind  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  they  can  not.  They  can  raise  a  better  grade 
of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Not  of  the  wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  the  taste  ana  texture  changed  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Mfnroe.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  understand  the  manufacturers 
base  the  value  of  a  cigar  leaf.  They  base  it  on  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  pounds  it  will  take  to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars.  In  other 
words,  the  tobacco  that  will  only  take  If  pounds  to  wrap  a  thou- 
sand cigars  is  considered  more  valuable  than  a  tobacco  that  will  take 
5  pounds,  and  the  merits  of  this  tobacco  we  raise  is  largely  in  its  fine 
texture,  its  fine  appearance,  its  fine  style,  and  the  small  number  of 
pounds  it  takes  to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars. 

Mr.  Clark.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  my  section  they 
raised  an  immense  quantity  of  tobacco  and  then  they  quit  it,  and  I 
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supposed  that  it  was  because  the  tobacco  out  there  grew  so  heavy  and 
thick  and  the  rough  land  that  the  people  were  cultivating  the  to- 
bacco on.     You  raise  this  thin  wrapper  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  will  advert  to  the  time  when  this  tobacco  industry 
came  to  us.  We  could  have  continued  for  a  number  of  years  after 
the  war  to  have  raised  this  style  of  tobacco — we  shipped  practically 
all  the  tobacco  before  the  war  to  Germany — but  after  the  war,  the 
four  years  of  blockade  had  just  simply  chsed  every  market  we  had, 
and  when  it  was  over  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  had  simply  re- 
placed the  tobacco  that  we  had  been  shipping,  and  then  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  came  on  the  market  just  at  that  time.  So  we  raised  a  limited 
amount  of  sun  tobacco.  In  1887,  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Charles  Vogt, 
of  Carl  Vogt  &  Sons,  a  man  who  had  used  our  tobacco  on  the  table 
when  he  was  a  cigarmaker,  came  down  to  see  if  he  could  find  any- 
thing like  it,  and  he  bought  some  sun-grown  tobacco.  Then  Straiton  & 
Storm,  in  their  effort  to  find  something  to  take  the  place  of  Sumatra 
tobacco,  tried  the  sun  tobacco,  and  they  could  get  a  small  percentage 
of  wrappers  out  of  it,  but  the  wrappers  were  heavy  and  it  took  pos- 
sibly 4  or  5  pounds  to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars.  We  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous experience  until  Mr.  Schroeder  solved  the  problem  with  the 
shade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  wrapper  you  raise  down  there  really  any  better 
than  the  heavy  tobacco? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  That  is  what  the  trade  requires. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  but  does  it  make  a  better  cigar! 

Mr.  MuNROE.  The  trade  differentiates  between  the  dark  and  light 
style.  For  my  own  personal  use  I  always  prefer  the  dark  wrapper, 
because  usually  it  is  better  sweated  and  it  is  less  gummj^  than  the 
light  wrapper ,"but  you  can  get  the  same  grade  of  tobacco  either  light 
or  dark;  you  can  take  your  choice  of  wrappers.  When  I  was  a  great 
deal  younger  than  I  am  now  I  used  to  slip  around  the  corner  and 
light  a  cigar  and  when  I  got  through  smoking  my  mouth  would  be 
open  on  account  of  the  dark  wrapper.  As  a  result  of  similar  experi- 
ence a  good  many  persons  ,have  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  get  a 
good  clean  smoke  was  to  get  a  light  wrapper. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tobacco  that  you  raise  under  the  shade  you  do  not 
treat  as  before? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Well,  we  top  it;  the  button  has  to  come  out  of  it. 
But  after  the  button  comes  out  we  would  like  to  keep  the  suckers  off 
the  top,  but  they  have  to  work  so  very  rapidly  and  use  every  means 
they  can  to  harvest  the  crop  that  it  comes  out  with  the  suckers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  people  down  there  advocating  a  raise  of  the 
rate,  or  do  you  want  to  keep  the  rate  as  it  is? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  may  say  that  we  have 
started  industrially,  and  all  our  money  that  we  have  planted  in  the 
business  we  have  planted  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff  as  it  exists;  and 
all  we  ask  is  that  the  question  be  not  agitated,  that  we  be  left  to  know 
where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  keep  the  question  from  being  agitated. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  do  not  mind  mere  talking,  you  know.  [Laugh- 
ter.] What  I  meant  by  agitation  is  coming  up  and  doing  something. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  think  agitation  means  to  cut  the  tariff  down  and 
then  put  it  up? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  jrou  really  want?  Do  you  want  the  tariff 
raised  or  would  you  let  it  stand?  I  want  to  laiow  what  the  men 
whom  you  represent  want. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  want  it  to  stay  exactly  like  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  are  in  a  hole  now,  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Oh,  no.  Everything  in  business,  you  know,  runs  by 
averages.  You  know  hope  was  the  only  thing  left  in  Pandora's  box. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  That  beats  in  our  hearts  still,  and  that  keeps  us  alive. 
If  you  were  to  disturb  the  tariff,  I  might  not  even  have  mv  side  line 
left. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  got  into  a  hole  under  this  bill,  you  are  not 
sure  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Oh,  yes;  if  you  leave  us  like  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  any  great  fear  that  you  are  going  to  get 
hurt  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  No.  But  if  you  leave  it  this  way,  you  know;  if  you 
give  us  what  we  ask  for — that  is,  simply  to  be  let  alone,  simply  to 
let  it  be  as  it  is — you  will  never  have  us  here  with  a  grievance  against 
you  or  against  your  committoo. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  absolutely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  The  small  growers  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Underwood.  WTiom  do  you  sell  your  tobacco  to? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  To  the  buyers.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know;  but  who  are  the  buyers?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  forget,  you  know,  that  other  people  do  not  know 
what  a  buyer  is  as  well  as  we  do.  The  principal  buyers  are  A.  Cohen 
&  Co.,  the  Owl  Commercial  Company,  J.  Lichtenstein  &  Co.,  the 
Florida  Tobacco  Company,  the  Florida  and  Georgia  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Klein  Brothers,  the  Hinch  and  O'Neil  Tobacco  Company,  the 
Kraus-McFarlan  Company,  and  Taussig  &  Co.,  and  now  and  then  we 
have  other  buyers  who  come  down  and  buy  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  manufacturers  or  jobbers? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  They  are  jobbers.  All  of  these  people,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  the  corporations  that  Mr.  Cullman  referred  to 
as  raising  all  but  25  per  cent  of  the  tobacco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  raise  tobacco  and  sell  it? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  They  raise  tobacco,  and  in  addition  to  that  they 
come  in  and  buy  it  from  the  farmers,  and  those  farmers'  packs  go  in 
and  are  assorted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "VMiom  do  these  other  men  that  you  refer  to  now, 
these  men  that  you  sell  to,  sell  that  back  to? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Well,  that  is  a  secret,  you  know,  that  they  have  never 
divulged  to  anybody,  because  if  they  did  they  would  never  in  the 
world  be  able  to  sell  again.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  consumer  of  this  tobacco  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust,  or  is  it  an  independent  concern  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  It  is  largely  independent  people.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  it,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a  friend  in  the  tobacco  trade — 
Mr.  D.  A.  Shaw,  of  the  Florida  Tobacco  Company — w^ho  used  to  work 
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for  the  old  firm  of  Shroeder  X  Bond,  and  he  had  certain  sizes  of 
tobacco  in  the  past  season,  and  he  went  to  the  customer  and  told  this 
party,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  certain  sizes  of  tobacco,  12  and  14  and 
15  inch  wrappers,  and  I  want  to  sell  you  some."  And  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  use  one  single  ounce  of  Florida  tobacco."  And  he  said,  "  I  know ; 
but  you  have  a  lot  of  little  fellows  on  the  outside  that  do  use  it."  He 
says,  "  I  know  you  do  get  the  tobacco  and  buy  it,  for  I  used  to  work 
for  Shroeder  &  Bond.  I  have  billed  it  to  you  and  shipped  it  to  you 
by  the  bale." 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  at  all.  Will  you 
kindly  answer  my  question  ?  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  where  this 
tobacco  goes  to  be  manufactured. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  My  information  is  rather  limited;  but  the  United 
Cigar  Company,  which  used  to  be  the  old  firm  of  — ;-= —  &  Shipley, 
I  understand,  use  none  at  all,  except  simply  on  the  cigars  they  have 
made  in  teaching  the  learners.  I  understand  the  American  Cigar 
Company  does  use  a  certain  amount,  but  the  balance  of  it  and  the 
large  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Even 
in  the  cit^  of  Tampa,  where  they  do  not  manufacture  a  single  pound 
of  anythmg  but  imported  tobacco,  our  tobacco  is  used.  It  goes  to 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  some  of  it  comes  back  by  devious 
channels  and  back  ways. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  this  tobacco  is  not  regulated  in  any 
way  by  reason  of  the  trust  being  the  only  consumer  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  May  I  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  correction  to  Mr. 
Underwood  of  a  statement  I  made  in  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  proceed. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  said  we  received  $1,000  an  acre.  You  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  of  a  35  per  cent  loss  in  weight. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  M.  COREY,  OF  QUINCY,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Corry.  I  want  to  see  if 
Mr.  Coombs  is  here.  I  would  like  to  get  these  Florida  men  in  their 
order. 

Mr.  CoRRT.  I  am  from  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  all  right;  go  ahead.  I  simply  want  to  get 
the  Florida  people  together. 

Mr.  Corry.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Florida  for  twenty-one  years. 
I  was  sent  there  by  Mr.  Duval,  of  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 
Railroad,  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Florida,  and  in  1887,  after  a  very  careful  and  thorough  canvass  of 
the  State,  we  found  3G2  acres  of  tobacco  actually  being  cultivated 
in  Florida.  The  farmers  did  not  have  the  means  to  put  up  barns  and 
erect  buildings  and  go  into  the  business  extensively,  and  yet  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Florida  tobacco  appealed  to  us.  So  the  industry  was 
practically  started  in  1887,  and  was  gradually  developed  until  we 
had  the  McKinlev  tariff  of  $2  per  pound.  Afterwards  it  was  low- 
ered to  $1.50  undfer  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  business  languished  at 
that  time. 

Then  the  shade-tobacco  industry  was  begun  in  1896,  and  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  came  back  to  $1.85,  and  that  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  people  to  develop  the  business,  to  erect  shades,  and  to  go  into  it 
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on  a  very  large  scale.  The  individual  farmers  in  Florida,  not  hav- 
ing money  to  improve  and  develop  their  lands,  could  only  start  at 
first  with  perhaps  half  an  acre,  and  then  an  acre,  and  then  2  acres; 
but  gradually  the  shading  of  the  land  has  developed  until  we  have 
to-day  over  5,000  acres  of  land  under  shade. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  aided  us  very  materially 
in  the  development  of  that  business.  They  have  sent  plant  experts 
down  there  and  people  to  analyze  the  soil.  They  have  investigated 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  etc.,  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
recognized  the  fact  that  if  this  country,  the  United  States,  could 
produce  a  type  of  tobacco,  a  type  of  leaf,  that  would  compete  with  or 
compare  with  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco,  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  could  be  kept  in  this  country  that  otherwise  went  to  Holland, 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment we  have  developed  a  type  of  tobacco  which  we  think  is 
lully  equal  to  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  The  duty  of  $1.85  per 
pound  stimulated  the  production  and  has  encouraged  the  farmers  to 
improve  their  lands,  to  build  barns  and  put  up  sheds,  and  to  go  into 
the  business  veiy  extensively. 

Now,  to-day  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  permitted  to  remain  as  it  is; 
that  agitation  be  prevented,  and  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  we 
believe  the  business  can  expand  still  further. 

Now,  in  answer  to  a  question  you  asked,  Mr.  Clark,  a  few  moments 
ago,  twenty-five  years  ago  Jo  Daviess  County,  111.,  produced  wrapper 
tobacco.  Jo  Daviess  County  was  right  over  the  line  from  Wisconsin, 
and,  frankly  speaking,  that  wrapper  twenty-five  years  ago  was  just  as 

food  as  any  wrapper  tobacco  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
itates.  At  that  time  Sumatra  tobacco  was  almost  unheard  of.  Yet 
to-day  the  tobacco  grown  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  III.,  is  as  good  as  it 
was  before,  but  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  it  is  not  popular  now  as 
a  wrapper. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  get  at.  Out  in  Missouri  they 
used  to  raise  tobacco,  and  the  land  was  so  rich  that  it  produced  a 
heavy,  thick  leaf.  That  taste,  or  fashion,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it,  has  swept  those  wrapers  off  and  substituted  this  thin  tobacco 
that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  That  is  it  exactly.  Twenty  years  ago  a  man  could 
wear  a  frock  coat  or  a  cutaway  coat  at  certain  functions  and  be  in 
fashion,  whereas  now  the  style  is  different. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tobacco  that  you  raise  under  shade  is  a  tobacco 
that  is  a  rival  to  or  an  imitation  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  made  especially  to  fill  that  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  anvthing  like  the  Cuban  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Somewhat.  We  can  grow  Cuban  tobacco  from  the 
seed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  Cuban  wrappers  down  there? 

Mr.  Corry.  No  ;  the  Cuban  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  open  field. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  grow  it  out  in  the  open  sun,  or  do  they  shade 
theirs? 

Mr.  Corry.  They  shade  theirs.  Since  Florida  has  started  into  the 
shading  business  the  shading  business  has  spread  to  Cuba  and  to 
Porto  Kico. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  thejr  will  ever  get  so  in  Florida  that 
they  can  stand  on  their  own  legs  m  this  tobacco  business,  or  do  you 
think  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  tobacco-raising  business  in 
Florida  they  will  have  to  keep  up  this  tariff  forever  and  for  eternity  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes ;  to  keep  it  established. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  ever  will  be  a  time  when  they  can 
go  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  If  people  would  show  their  good  taste  and  good  sense 
to  appreciate  tobacco,  we  could  get  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  keep  on  whipping 
the  devil  around  the  stump  ana  send  the  product  to  ><ew  York  and 
then  to  Chicago,  and  round  about.  That  is  what  Mr.  Munroe  said, 
substantially. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  can  not  follow  all  that.  The  idea  is  this,  sir:  We 
are  raising  leaf  from  the  imported  Sumatra  seed^  a  type  of  tobacco 
that  approximates  and  looks  exactly  like  it,  and  is  a  close  imitation 
of  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  The  point  is,  our  tobacco  is  used 
over  the  whole  United  States;  but  if  a  cigar  manufacturer  would  ad- 
vertise to-day  publicly  that  he  was  using  Florida  tobacco,  his  cus- 
tomer would  feel  that  he  ought  to  buy  his  cigar  a  little  bit  cheaper, 
perhaps,  because  it  does  not  pay  the  import  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  one  smoker  out  of  a  thousand  who  would 
know  the  difference  between  a  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  and  a 
Florida  wrapper  if  it  was  given  to  him,  is  there? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  No,  sir ;  but  we  think  the  Florida  wrapper  is  the  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  the  market  for  Florida  wrappers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  is  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  some  head  center. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  principal  cigar-making  centers  are  in  New  York 
and  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  also  some  large  cigar-making  cen- 
ters in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  is  there  not  some  central  place  that  is 
recognized  as  a  center  of  the  wholesale  of  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  would  openly  advertise  a  ton  of  Florida 
tobacco,  and  advertise  that  you  were  going  to  sell  5  or  10  or  100  tons 
of  wrappers,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  the  same  amount  of 
Sumatra  wrappers,  or  say  5  tons  of  Sumatra  wrappers.  In  bidding 
on  the  wrappers  how  much  more  do  you  suppose  these  manufacturers 
would  give  for  the  Sumatra  wrapper  than  they  would  give  for  the 
Florida  wrapper,  without  any  concealment  about  it  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  question,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  buyer  would  know  that  the  Sumatra  had 
paid  $1.85  a  pound  duty,  and  that  would  attach  a  fictitious  value  to 
the  tobacco,  perhaps,  when  it  is  imported.  If  both  kinds  were  offered 
for  sale  publicly,  which  would  not  be  likely,  I  think  anybody  would 
be  likely  to  pay  more  for  the  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  would  they  pay? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  We  claim  that  Florida  tobacco  is 
just  as  economical  in  its  use  and  is  just  as  desirable,  and  makes  just 
as  good  a  cigar  as  the  imported  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  But  what  I  was  trying  to 
arrive  at  was  how  much  does  this  fad  about  smoking  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers cost  you  fellows  ? 
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Mr.  CoRRY.  It  costs  the  whole  United  States  a  great  deal,  for  the 
reason  that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  Sumatra  wrap- 
per imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  go  out  and  sell  a  ton  of  your  wrapper 
for  as  much  as  the  Sumatra  wrapper,  then  the  difference  between  what 
the  Sumatra  wrapper  and  your  wrapper  brings  is  the  amount  that  it 
costs  j^ou  a  ton.  This  fad  for  smoking  Sumatra  wrappers  is  just 
like  this  wine  drinking  that  we  were  talMng  about  yesterday. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  In  this  respect  they  have  the  cheap  cooly  labor  over 
in  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  about  that.  I  was  talking  about  how  much  you 
lose  in  the  transaction  on  account  of  this  pecufiar  taste  or  fancy  for 
Sumatra  wrappers. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  something  that  the  whole  tobacco 
industry  of  the  United  States  suffers  from.  If  the  general  trade 
would  just  as  lief  have  only  Missouri  tobacco  in  cigars,  then  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  would  not  be  heard  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Missouri  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  making  plug, 
is  better  than  your  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  undertook  up  there,  with  those  rich  lands,  to 
raise  this  White  Burley  tobacco,  and  I  would  just  as  lief  chew  mul- 
lein leaf  as  to  attempt  to  chew  that.  [Laughter.]  But  they  can  not 
even  make  that  as  thin  as  you  men  down  there,  can  make  that  leaf,  so 
they  had  to  go  out  of  the  leaf  or  wrapper  business. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  craze,  gentlemen,  to-day  is  for  a  light  leaf  for 
wrapping  cigars. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  spots  on  it? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Connecticut  men  went 
around  and  sprayed  some  kind  of  acid  on  their  growing  leaf  tobacco. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  craze  for  spotted  tobacco  is  not  as  great  now  as 
it  was,  but  there  is  a  craze  still  for  light  leaf.  In  the  tvpe  of  tobacco 
that  we  have  just  harvested  we  have  in  the  extremely  fine  grades  not 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ^ant  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  know.  How  much 
of  net  profit  do  they  make  on  an  acre  of  this  imitation  Sumatra  leaf 
in  Florida  ?    What  would  you  say  they  made,  net,  off  of  an  acre  of  it  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  would  l>e  hard  to  say.  Over  60  per  cent  of  our 
tobacco  there  is  owned  by  individual  farmers,  who  also  have  their 
corn  crop  and  their  provision  crops  and  other  home  crops.  They  do 
not  differentiate  just  exactly  how  much  labor  went  into  this  piece  of 
tobacco  and  how  much  went  on  corn  and  other  crops.  The  com- 
panies and  individual  concerns  were  incorporated  to  grow  tobacco 
there,  to  encourage  and  develop  the  business.  With  hired  labor  it 
costs  between  40  and  45  cents  a  pound  to  produce  this  tobacco  and 
put  it  in  the  warehouse,  not  counting  the  assorting  and  classifying 
and  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  all  it  costs  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  To  gather  it  from  the  field.  I  am  speaking  simply  of 
the  cost  of  production,  the  labor  and  the  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  business  until  you  get  it  in  the 
warehouse  ? 
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Mr.  CoRRY.  No;  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  depreciation 
and  the  decay  of  the  shadas,  which  rot  down  in  five  jrears.  I  am 
simplj  considering  it  as  the  small  farmer  figures  it — ^his  labor  and 
fertihzer  and  his  care. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  make  any  such  profits  out  of  tobacco  in  Florida 
as  they  make  off  of  lettuce  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  heard  celery  and  lettuce 
men  claim  $1,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  heard  of  men  saying  that  at  Gainesville  they 
make  enormous  profit  off  of  lettuce.  If  they  make  as  much  as  that 
the  whole  State  ought  to  go  to  raising  lettuce. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  money  that  has  been  made  out  of  tobacco  has 
gone  back  to  swell  the  acreage.  We  have  over  5,000  acres  there 
to-day,  with  fine  barns  and  good  shade  structures  and  good  dwelling 
houses  for  the  employees.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  is  irrigated, 
and  pumping  stations  are  established,  and  all  the  way  through  we 
have  had  the  aid  and  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural 
Department;  and  to  some  of  you  gentlemen  here,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Dingley  tariff,  we  certainly  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  we  believe  if  the  present  rates  are  maintained  and  no 
change  takes  place  we  can  develop  a  very  large  business  down  there. 
We  can  hold  a  great  deal  of  the  money  in  this  country  that  now  goes 
to  Holland. 

The  Chairman.  Tobacco  is  a  pretty  good  subject  to  get  revenue 
from,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  take  it  it  is  one  of  the  best  there  is,  except  whislry. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  reason  to  collect  revenue  from 
tobacco  than  anything  else  except  articles  under  the  wine  and  liquor 
schedule. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  is  the  most  easily  paid  tax  that  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  cigar 
wrapped  with  a  Florida  wrapper  for  10,  15,  or  even  25  cents,  or  two 
cigars  wrapped  with  a  Missouri  wrapper  for  5  cents  [laughter],  and 
in  the  first  case  chose  the  25  or  15,  there  must  be  some  decided  fad  in 
that,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  way  for  Missouri  to  do  is  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  her  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  No,  sir.    The  only  way 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  will  have  to  be  content  to  take  a  lower 
price  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco 
that  at  all  interferes  with  the  growing  of  Missouri  and  Florida 
tobacco? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  the  Missouri  tobacco  and  the  Illinois  to- 
bacco can  not  be  used  as  successfully  for  wrappers  as  the  Florida 
tobacco  is  because  the  soil  of  Missouri  and  of  Illinois  is  so  rich  that 
it  produces  a  thick  and  heavy  tobacco.  You  have  to  have  poor  land, 
you  know,  like  this  in  Connecticut  and  like  that  down  there  in  Flor- 
ida, in  order  to  raise  this  thin  leaf.     [Laughter.] 

The  Cjhairman.  We  raise  pretty  good  tobacco  in  New  York.  Per- 
haps there  is  poor  land  there.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  is  very  poor  land. 

The  Chairman.  We  raise  very  good  tobacco  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  have  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  tobacco  here,  if  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  look  at  the  kind  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  market  price  of  tobacco  in  this  coun- 
try that  competes  with  the  Florida  wrapper? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  in  Florida  I  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  Sumatra  selling  price,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  bond  would  average  from  $1  to  $1.50. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  can  correct  me  who  are  importers  of  to- 
bacco. One  behind  me  here  says  about  95  cents  in  bona  would  be  the 
average  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that  you  add  $1.85  and  the  jobber's  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Corry.  Yes,  sir;  unless  the  manufacturer  buvs  it  direct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  Florida  to  raise  a  pound 
of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Corry.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly,  because  this  year  possibly 
a  third  of  the  tobacco  was  raised  on  the  plantations  by  negro  labor, 
who,  instead  of  receiving  a  daily  wage,  were  paid  18  cents  per  pound 
for  the  labor — a  sort  of  a  task.  The  owner  furjiished  the  land,  the 
equipment,  the  shade,  the  barns,  the  fertilizer,  the  mules,  and  every- 
thincr;  but  instead  of  employing  labor  by  the  day,  he  gives  a  negro 
family  18  cents  per  pound  for  the  labor  in  producing  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, or  whatever  he  produces. 

Mr.  Underwcx)d.  Does  that  include  the  labor  of  putting  the  tobacco 
into  the  barn  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  It  means  the  setting  out  of  the  plant  and  taking  it  out, 
but  the  owner  has  to  make  the  plant.     All  that  is  extra. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  include  the  labor  of  hanging  the  tobacco 
up  in  the  barn,  up  to  taking  it  to  the  warehouse? 

Mr.  Corry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  labor 
in  countries  where  Sumatra  wrappers  grow  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  Only  from  government  records  and  statistics.  We 
know  that  the  labor  there  is  not  over  one-third  what  we  pay  in 
Florida.  We  pay  from  $2*2  to  $24  a  month  for  ordinary  darky  labor, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  can  get  almost  their  own  price.  In 
harvest  time  they  get  $1.50  a  day.  The  harvest  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
the  West  is  not  nearly  so  much  of  a  problem  as  the  harvest  of  tobacco 
down  in  our  country.     It  has  to  be  done  in  a  rush. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tt  would  be  about  85  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Corry.  I  say  about  $1  a  day,  and  this  year  we  paid  as  high  as 
$1.25  a  day.  In  our  section  the  lumber  industries  and  phosphates 
have  created  a  double  demand  for  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  the  condition  in  this  last  year?  You 
are  speaking  of  a  time  before  the  panic  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  In  the  past  year,  in  common  with  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, our  tobacco  has  suffered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  advance  has  fallen  off,  too.  I  mean 
it  has  been  much  easier  to  get  labor  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Corry.  It  would  be  easier. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  figures  yourself  as  to  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  countries  where  Sumatra  tobacco  is  grown  ? 
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Mr.  Q)RRY.  No;  except  that  we  all  keep  posted  on  the  showings 
made  in  the  consular  reports  and  the  labor  rates  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  file  a  statement  for  the  record  of  the 
labor  cost  in  Florida? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  development  of  this  grow- 
ing industry  in  Florida  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  has  more  than  doubled.  We  started  in  1887,  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  with  a  scattering  352  acres  throughout  the  entire  State. 
Now  we  have  to-day  ever  5,000  acres  actually  under  shade,  under  this 
irrigated  and  shaded  system,  and  several  thousand  acres  in  addition 
to  that  where  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  open.  But  the  open  tobacco, 
not  shaded,  is  only  used  for  filler  purposes.  It  is  a  much  cheaper 
grade.  The  idea  of  shading  land  is  to  produce  ostensibly  a  wrapper 
crop.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  shaaing.  But  in  producing  that 
wrapper  crop  we  have  fully  one-third  of  the  tobacco  that  falls  off; 
it  is  broken  or  torn,  or  consists  of  ground  leaves,  not  good  for  wrap- 
pers; and  the  other  two-thirds  of  it  remain,  and  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
it  will  be  dark  in  color — just  as  good  tobacco,  but  because  it  is  dark 
in  color  the  trade  does  not  want  it ;  but  that  brings  it  down  to  only 
about  a  third  of  our  shade  tobacco,  that  is,  fashionable  light  tobacco 
that  can  compete  with  Sumatra.  We  raised  about  15,000  bales  of 
that  crop  of  tobacco,  oi:  nearly  half  of  the  amount  that  is  imported ; 
but  if  the  duty  is  lowered  materially  we  can  not  compete  with  the  im- 
ported article. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  there  any  great  area  used  for  growing  tobacco  in 
Florida  that  could  go  into  the  raising  of  other  things  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  there  is  an  area  there,  just  as  there  is  in  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  and  other  .States.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  our  cigar-leaf  section  that  are  better  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cigar  tobacco  than  are  other  sections. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  far  is  it  to  the  town  by  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Our  town  is  8  miles  from  the  Georgia  line.  Running 
up  into  Georgia  there  is  a  section  representing  the  spine  of  the 
Creorgia  section,  corresponding  to  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  Alabama  as  in  Florida 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  only  your  development  is  not  large  enough  yet  to 
show  your  people  what  it  amounts  to  in  the  way  of  cost. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  these  farmers  who  grow  this  tobacco 
also  raisers  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir ;  but  tobacco  has  almost  entirely  replaced  cot- 
ton where  its  production  has  been  entered  upon. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility,  almost,  to  raise  both  crops? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  but  so  long  as  a  man  can  raise  tobacco  he  would 
naturally  abandon  cotton.  You  could  not  pick  cotton  and  take  in  the 
tobacco  in  our  section  because  the  moment  you  want  to  pick  the  cot- 
ton you  would  want  to  pick  your  tobacco. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  there  many  cotton  farmers  down  there  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir.  They  raise  what  is  known  as  the  sea-island 
cotton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  your  farmers  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Union,  an  organization  in  Texas  and  Mississippi 
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formed  to  organize  a  chain  of  steel  warehouses  and  control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  doubt  if  any  of  our  farmers  are  in  the  Farmers* 
Union. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Farmers'  Union,  are  you? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  does  not  exist  in  our  section. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  the  object  of  it — ^the 
building  of  a  chain  of  steel  warehouses,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
cotton  crop,  and  actually  dictating  the  price  to  the  cotton  spinner. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  such  association  of  these  tobacco 
growers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Absolutely  none.  Our  tobacco  growers  and  buyers  are 
absolutely  independent  to  an  extent.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  we 
fight  each  other  constantly  for  labor,  and  one  man  will  not  hesitate 
a  second  to  pay  more  than  another  to  get  a  man  away  from  him.  We 
have  competition  of  the  keenest  character  in  that  line  in  our  State, 
but  there  is  no  organization  of  any  character  except  on  occasion  like 
this,  when  we  want  to  be  protected.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  go  one  step  further,  is  there  any  organization  of 
the  leaf -tobacco  buyers  organized  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
price  and  dictating  the  price  to  farmers  or  raisers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Absolutely  none,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  under  our  present  tAriff  there  is  absolutely 
free  and  open  competition  with  the  raisers,  and  absolutely  free  and 
open  competition  with  the  buyers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  go  a  step  further.  In  the  cigar- 
leaf  production,  owing  to  the  extreme  care  that  one  farmer  would 
take,  the  matter  in  which  he  handles  his  tobacco,  it  is  frequently 
possible  for  one  man  to  g:et  25  or  30  cents  more  than  another  for  his 
crop,  and  only  half  a  mile  away  a  man  would  only  be  able  to  get 
25  or  30  cents  less,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  leaf. 
Outside  of  any  agreement,  the  buyer  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
better  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  M.  SPABEMAN.  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
being  neither  a  grower  nor  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco,  I  shall  have 
very  little  to  say  on  the  subject  now  before  the  committee.  My  pur- 
pose in  coming  here  is  to  say  that,  representing  a  district  in  which 
more  clear  Ilabana  cigars  are  made  than  in  any  other  district  of  the 
country — indeed,  one  city,  that  of  Tampa,  in  which  more  clear 
Habana  cigars  are  made  than  any  other  city  or  place  in  the  world — 
I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  manufacturers  of  my  dis- 
trict do  not  desire  any  change  whatever  made  in  the  tobacco  schedule. 
They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  and,  f^peaking  for  myself, 
I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  advantage  that  could  accrue  either  to 
the  cigar  industry  of  the  country  or  to  the  Government  by  a  change. 

We  seem  now  to  have  reached  a  point  where  we  obtain  a  very  good 
revenue  from  cigars  and  tobacco.  I  understand  something  like 
$23,000,000  comes  into  the  Treasury  from  those  two  sources  alone,  and 
the  business  of  the  country,  or  at  least  the  tobacco  business  and  the 
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cigar  business  of  the  country,  has  become  adjusted  to  the  law  as  it 
stands,  and  to  change  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  work  no  benefit  what- 
ever to  the  cigar  manufacturers  or  to  the  producers  of  tobacco,  and 
would  bring  no  additional  revenue,  as  I  can  see,  to  the  Government, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  you  get  $22,000,000  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  said  $23,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  on  imports? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Yes ;  imports.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collections  at  all.  I  understand  the  amount  of  customs 
revenue  to  be  about  twenty-three  millions  per  annum. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  committee  much  longer,  but  while  I 
am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  sought  to  be 
made  by  the  first  speaker  this  morning,  about  the  centralization  of  the 
cigar  industry  in  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people.  I  have 
not  noticed  any  such  centralization  as  that  myself,  either  in  Tampa  or 
in  Key  West.  In  Tampa  we  have  hundreds  of  cigar  factories,  some 
of  them  owned  and  controlled  by  very  small  operators,  people  with 
only  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand  dollars;  and  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  fact  that  an  individual  of  small  means  can  buy  a  bale 
or  two  of  tobacco^  and  set  up  a  factory,  you  will  undersand  it  would 
be  very  difficult  mdeed  to  corner  that  particular  industry.  And  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  have  got  so  many  hundreds  oi  them  in 
Tampa — I  do  not  recall  just  the  number — shows  there  is  no  tendency 
to  centralization  there,  whatever  may  be  the  trend  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not  desire  any  change. 
The  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  district  which  I  have  the*  honor  to 
represent  here  do  not  desire  any  change  from  the  present  schedule.  I 
can  personally  state  that  I  do  not  think  any  advantage  can  accrue  to 
the  Government  by  such  acti.on,  and  when  I  have  said  that  I  think 
I  have  said  about  all  I  desire  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  in  my  section  of  Florida  there 
are  some  tobacco  farms  springing  up.  One  of  the  speakers  here  this 
morning  said  there  are  only  three  or  four  counties  in  the  State  where 
tobacco  is  grown — all  in  middle  Florida.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
grown  as  extensively  in  southern  Florida  as  it  is  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion, but  tobacco  is  produced  in  the  southern  end  of  Florida,  and 
probably  will  be  grown  to  a  greater  extent  hereafter  and  in  the  near 
future.  The  county  of  Pasco,  with  Dade  City  as  the  county  seat; 
the  countv  of  Hernando,  Brooksville  being  the  coimty  seat,  and  the 
county  of  Polk,  Bartow  being  the  county  seat — in  those  counties  a 
fine  grade  of  tobacco  can  be  and  is  being  produced. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you 
in  a  few  words  me  views  and  wishes  of  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  re- 
duction  of  the  tariff  on  tobacco  of  about  10  per  cent  a  year  until  the 
ad  valorem  duty  got  down  to  about  30  per  cent?  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  say  myself^  I 
am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  state;  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  work  a  great  injury  to  the  cigar  industry,  particularly 
to  the  clear  Habana  cigar  industry.     I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  growing  of  tobacco  you  are  not  so 
well  informed  ? 
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Mr.  Sparkman.  I  am  not  so  well  posted  on  that  as  on  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate  on  tobacco 
should  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Si'arivman.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  see  any  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  change  of  duty  or  a  uniform  duty.  I  can  see  how  the 
Habana  cigar  industry  might  after  a  time  and  considerable  loss  ad- 
just itself  to  that  condition,  but  it  would  work  injuriously  indeed  to 
the  interest  of  the  growers  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  this  country.  A 
uniform  duty  of  anything  like  that  proposed  would  wipe  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  manufac- 
turers and  growers  in  my  district  do  not  want  any  change. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advise  a  reduction  of  even  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  THADDEITS  GEAVES,  OF  HATFIELD,  MASS., 
EEPEESENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GEOWEES'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  is  not  a  new  concern.  For  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  they  have  been  organized,  and  they  represent  the 
organized  body  of  farmers  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  River  in 
the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. We  have  passed  through  several  tariffs,  several  schedules, 
from  the  McKinley  bill  down.  We  first  got  a  little  better  rate  than 
we  have  now,  but  now  we  have  a  rate  that,  upon  the  whole,  my  con- 
stituents instruct  me  to  say  they  are  not  desirous  of  changing.  They 
present  the  anomalous  picture  of  a  lot  of  farmers  who  do  not  want 
an3'thing.  [Laughter.]  They  desire  to  .have  the  tariff  remain  as 
it  is.  They  are  not  reaping  an  unusal  amount  of  profit,  .but  what 
might  be  called  simply  a  living  profit,  some  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  on 
their  tobacco.  They  raise  their  tobacco  in  the  old  way,  in  the  open, 
and,  without  any  statistics  or  other  matter,  they  desire  me  simply  to 
say  that  they  are  favorable  to  having  the  schedule  remain  as  it  now  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  what  is  the  average  price  of  tobacco 
on  the  farm  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  Gra\t:8.  About  15  cents  a  pound  in  the  bundle. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  12  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  figure  that  was  given  about 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  guess  it  is  not  a  very  great  deal  changed.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  were  without  this  loreign  invasion  that  has  called 
for  the  tariff.  But  for  Sumatra  tobacco,  we  have  never  been  in- 
jured. 

The  Chahjman.  What  is  the  crop  per  acre? 

Mr.  Graves.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  does  your  competition  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  comes  from  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  raise  a 
wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  raise  a  wrapper  tobacco,  but  Sumatra 
wrapper  is  what  has  occasioned  the  call  for  the  schedule  here  in  the 
tariff. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  price  of  labor  in  Connecticut  on 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  by  the  day,  about  $2 ;  by  the  month,  from  $32  to 
$40. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  a  pound  in  tobacco  is  labor? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  about  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  is  about  $60? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  $60  an  acre.    That  yields  1,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  labor  costs  are  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  reported  to  be  about  8  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  no.  The  Sumatra  labor  is  reported  to  be  coolie 
labor,  employed  at  about  8  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  pound  rate? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  that  labor 
by  the  day,  because  the  Connecticut  labor  in  America  is  so  much  more 
efficient  that  the  coolie  labor  that  you  have  to  reduce  it  to  a  pound 
rate  for  comparison.    Can  you  compile  and  file  some  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  can,  as  I  will  be  brought  in 
contact  with  Sumatra  men  who  know  as  much  about  it  as  anybody. 
They  know  more  about  buying  than  about  raising  it,  however. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  of  bringing  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  what  they  charge  for  the 
tobacco  when  landed  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  know  what  it  costs  to  grow  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  leaf? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  very  strange.  I  wish  I  kn£w,  because  they  grow 
it  in  my  district.  I  understand  that  you  grow  it  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley? 

Mr.  Graves.  What — Sumatra? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes, 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.    We  grow  leaf,  but  not  the  Sumatra  leaf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  grow  wrapper  in  competition  with  the  Sumatra 
leaf? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  we  grow  wrapper  leaf  in  competition  with  the 
Sumatra  leaf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  grow  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  McCall.  He  testified  as  to  what  it  cost  him  to  grow  it,  but  he 
said  he  did  not  know  what  it  cost  to  grow  it  in  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  costs  us  12  cents  a  pound  to  grow  the  entire  crop, 
of  which  about  10  per  cent  is  wrapper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  tobacco  you  grow  in  the  shade? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.    That  is  tobacco  that  grows  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  represent  the  association  of  all  New  England, 
not  of  any  particular  State? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  of  any  particular  section.  It  is  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association.    It  includes  all  New  England.    The 
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tobacco  is  grown  on  the  Connecticut  River,  which  runs  through  four 
States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  contention,  then,  that  the  tariff  should  remain 
as  it  is  would  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  people  of  New 
England? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  would,  undoubtedlv. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  think  it  would  have  the  support  and  approval 
of  the  press  and  leading  journals  of  the  Connecticut  Valley? 

Mr.  Graves.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  represent  the  tobacco  growers? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  on  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Graves.  Hardly ;  I  have  no  connection  with  them  whatever. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  feeling  of  the 
cigar  makers  and  the  present  situation  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  simply  mean  to  say  that  the  growers  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  And  if  the  manufacturers  are  not  satisfied, 
they  will  be  likely  to  be  here  and  say  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  soil  on  which  you  raise  tobacco  in  Connecticut 
is  very  good  soil,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McCall.  Then  what  Mr.  Clark  said  about  the  soil  could  not 
have  reference  to  Connecticut?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  land  for  tobacco-raising  purposes  is  worth  $500 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  is  between 
raising  tobacco  under  shade  and  raising  it  in  the  open  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  never  raised  shade  tobacco  and  am  not  very 
familiar  with  it,  but  it  costs  five  or  six  himdred  dollars  an  acre  to 
erect  the  shade,  to  begin  with,  and  the  shade  only  lasts  for  a  year. 
It  must  be  covered  again  the  next  year,  and  it  is  a  very  costly  en- 
terprise.    Of  course  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  nothing  on  that  line? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.     I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  OWEN  E.  CASE,  OF  BARKHAMSTED,  CONN.,  REP- 
HESENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GHOWEBS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  represent  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  a 
delegate  from  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  to 
present  to  you  their  position  at  the  present  time  relative  to  the  tariff 
rate  on  imported  lear  tobacco.  The  rate  established  in  the  last  review 
was  determined  after  long  and  careful  deliberation  by  the  committee, 
»nd  the  tobacco  growers  of  New  England  have  endeavored  to  meet 
the  situation  as  it  has  existed  since  the  last  review  of  the  tariff. 

Under  these  conditions  the  industry  has  been  only  fairly  remunera- 
tive, and  while  we  are  not  pleading  for  an  increased  rate,  we  protest 
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against  any  reduction  at  the  present  time,  which  we  claim  would  be 
exceedingly  injurious  and  perhaps  fatal  to  that  industry  as  it  exists 
to-day.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  your  committee  you  will  deem  it  expedient  to  maintain 
the  present  tariff  rate  which  guarantees  a  profitable  source  of  revenue 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  tobacco  growers  some  degree  of  protection. 
Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of  my 
constituency  I  will  take  no  more  of  your  time,  as  there  are  others 
from  New  England  that  desire  to  be  heard  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  JOSEPH  C.  MITCHELSON,  OF  TARIFFVILLE, 
CONN.,  KEPKESENTING  THE  CONNECTICUT  LEAF  TOBACCO 
DEALEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  thank  you,  as  a  citizen, 
for  the  good  work  the  Agricultural  Department  has  done  for  us. 
They  have  discovered  a  gold  mine  all  over  our  country  in  the  tobacco 
business.  I  am  president  of  the  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers' 
Association.  I  am  president  of  the  Connecticut  Tobacco  Association. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Leaf  Tobacco  Association.  My  life 
has  been  always  in  the  tobacco  business.  As  a  tobacco  man  I  am  the 
one  who  discovered  the  idea  of  raising  tobacco  under  shed,  it  being 
done  by  a  man  in  Florida.  I  went  to  Mr.  Schroeder,  who  is  the  largest 
dealer  of  tobacco  in  America,  and  told  him  what  I  had  seen.  He  fell 
in  love  with  the  idea;  he  goes  to  northern  Florida  and  enters  the  shed 
tobacco  business.  The  idea  was  right,  but  he  spent  a  million  dollars 
before  he  came  out  successfully  upon  it.  I  watched  him,  and  I  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  start  the  idea  in  Xew  England.  I  was  then  living 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  went  to  Secretary  Wilson  and  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  start  the  idea  in  New  England,  and  he  said :  "  I  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so."  I  asked  him  if  he  would  send  an  expert 
up  to  superintend  it,  and  he  did.  We  did  well  the  first  year,  and  we 
continued  to  raise  beautiful  tobacco;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  trade.  We  were  victims  of  circumstances;  one  thing  and 
another  came  up,  but  to-day  we  are  producing  the  finest  tobacco  in  the 
world,  and  none  in  the  world  can  touch  us.  We  can  do  it  in  Texas, 
too,  as  well  as  in  Connecticut. 

We  have  tried  Sumatra  tobacco,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  success- 
ful in  our  soil.  We  raised  beaiitiful  tobacco,  but  the  people  did  not 
seem  to  want  it.  We  sent  to  Cuba  and  got  the  finest  seed  from  the 
finest  section,  brought  it  to  Connecticut,  and  planted  it  with  the 
advanced  Cuban  ideas  and  the  ideas  from  Sumatra,  as  well  as  our 
own  ideas,  and  we  are  now  celling  tobacco  to  the  largest  manufac- 
turer in  Germany  from  this  land,  and  tobacco  that  is  used  on  the 
finest  cigars.  All  we  have  got  we  owe  to  you,  and  we  will  thank  you 
all  if  you  will  let  us  alone  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  it  costs  you  to  produce  a  pound 
of  wrappei;,  tobacco  in  Connecticut  ?  That  is  what  you  are  talking 
about,  IS  it  not? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Shed  tobacco.  Well,  I  should  judge  60  to  70 
cents  a  pound  throughout  for  our  crop.  I  will  explain  a  little  fur- 
ther and  you  may  understand  it  a  little  better.  On  this  land  where 
our  farm  is  a  few  years  ago  there  was  one  man,  one  woman,  one 
horse,  a  cow,  and  they  could  hardly  get  along.    To-day  we  are  em- 
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ploying  on  that  same  land  an  average  of  over  200  people  a  year  on 
the  same  farm.  During  the  month  of  August  we  paid  out  over 
$2,000  a  week  for  wages.  Some  of  our  girls  earn  over  $16  a  week, 
girls  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  Mr.  Graves  to  state  that  the  tobacco 
cost  12  cents  a  pound  to  raise  and  sold  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MiTCHELsoN.  That  is  outside  tobacco ;  that  is  the  old  mode,  the 
old  way ;  but  this  is  shed  tobacco,  raised  under  cloth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  say  that  it  costs  about  60  cents  per  pound 
to  raise  shed  tobacco  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  although  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  We  sort  our  grade  tobacco  into  100  grades 
and  sizes  for  the  different  manufacturers  in  the  different  sections,  who 
want  different  kinds.  We  have  some  grades  worth  four  times  as 
much  in  Germany  as  to  our  own  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
although  the  grades  sold  to  manufacturers  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  who  want  to  imitate  the  Sumatra  wrapper  or  the  Cuban 
wrapper  are  different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  pounds  to  the  acre  do  you  average  for 
this  shed  tobacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  About  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  do  you  sell  an  acre  of  tobacco,  on  an 
average? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  $1.12  a  pound,  in  1907,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  they  average  in  1906? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  are  now  just  getting  on  our  feet.  We  have 
been  broke.  We  spent  over  $200,000,  and  were  $90,000  in  debt.  We 
have  paid  off  our  debts,  and  last  year  was  the  first  year  that  our 
association  has  declared  a  dividend.  This  year  we  feel  big.  We 
have  a  beautiful  crop ;  we  never  had  such  a  favorable  season ;  our  pros- 
pects are  very  good,  and  the  people  who  have  had  the  tobacco  wanting 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  get  better  prices  in  1906  than  you  did  in 
1907? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  didn't  raise  but  little ;  we  were  almost  broke 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  accounts  for  the  difference  in  price  between 
the  shed  tobacco — the  wrapper  tobacco  in  Connecticut  ana  the  wrapper 
tobacco  in  Florida  and  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  think  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  testify  that  the 
price  in  Georgia  and  Florida  was  about  80  cents  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  That  is  what  it  costs  to  produce  it — I  mean,  that 
is  what  they  pay  the  farmers  for  it — ^but  that  has  to  be  sorted  and 
packed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  costs  80  cents  a  pound  to 
grow  it? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no;  for  the  general  crop  through — ^binders 
and  fillers. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  Connecticut  crop,  the  general  crop,  sells  for 
about  $1.12  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  MiTGHELSON.  After  sorting  and  packing  and  delivery  to  the 
manufacturers  in  bales.  It  costs  about  40  cents  to  put  the  tobacco 
up  in  bales — 40  cents  a  pound  to  sort  it,  pack  it,  and  bale  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  added  to  the  $1.12? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  $1.12  net;  that  is  what  the 
tobacco  averages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A\liat  do  you  say  the  price  of  labor  is? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Our  labor  runs  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  day  for 
farm  labor.  Our  girls  that  we  have  during  the  harvest  season  make 
about  $15  a  week.  We  figure  $1  a  day  for  a  good,  smart,  active  girL 
The  work  being  on  piecework,  we  can  see  how  much  she  can  do,  and 
a  girl  that  can  not  earn  $1  a  day  we  do  not  want ;  she  simply  takes 
up  rooni.  We  have  girls  who  commence  early  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  late  in  the  evening  who  often  earn  $15  a  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  price  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  that 
comes  in  competition  with  your  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  After  the  duty  is  paid,  from  $3  to  $4. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  to  four  dollars  after  the  dutv  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes ;  according  to  the  grades.  There  is  a  grade 
brought  in  for  as  low  as  40  cents,  and  Sumatra  tobacco  comes  in  here 
as  high  as  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  same  grade  of  tobacco 
as  yours. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  can  raise  a  finer  wrapper  than  the  Sumatra 
wrapper.    We  can  knock  them  sillv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  sells  for  $3,  and  that  your  own 
sells  for  only  $1.12? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  You  do  not  understand  me.  It  is  $1.12  through ; 
that  is,  for  the  crop  in  general  after  it  has  been  gotten  ready  for  the 
manufacturer.  Some  grades  sell  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  some  as 
hieh  as  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  latter  is  your  best  grade  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  had  one  manufacturer  last  year  who  took 
$20,000  worth  at  $2.  This  year  he  wants  $40,000  worth  at  $2  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  you 
are  getting  and  what  the  foreign  competitors  are  getting. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Well,  they  are  not  competitors  of  ours;  we  are 
friends. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  high-grade  tobacco  sells  for  $2,  and  the 
highest  grade  of  Sumatra  tobacco  sells  for  $3  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes;  up  to  as  high  as  $4. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  or  four  dollars. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Depending  upon  whether  a  man  is  a  dealer  or 
a  manufacturer.  This  tobacco  at  $2  is  sold  to  the  •dealer,  and  he 
resells  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no;  we  sell  direct  to  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  sell  direct  to  the  dealer,  and  he  sells  to 
the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  manufacturer  pay  for  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  do  not  know ;  but  from  60  cents  up,  depending 
^pon  the  grades. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  highest  price,  I  mean. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  does  the  manufacturer  pay  for  the  high- 
«est  priced  Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Perhaps  $4.50  or  $5. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  does  the  tariff  protect  when  there  is  only 
^1.85  in  the  tariff,  and  the  manufacturer  pays  from  $2  to  $2.50  more 
^ior  the  imported  goods  than  for  yours? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Where  does  that  protect  us?  Because  we  never 
M^ould  have  built  that  plant  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tariff,  and  we 
^ould  have  to  close  our  plant  to-morrow 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  American  consumer — the  manufacturer — 
pays  a  greater  price  now,  a  very  much  greater  price  than  the  tariff 
•  added  to  your  goods,  for  the  Sumatra  tobacco  instead  of  for  your 
tobacco,  does  he  not?  If  he  pays  $4  or  $5  for  the  Sumatra  and  only 
pays  $2  and  $2.50  for  yours,  he  pays  more  than  with  the  duty  added, 
-considerably. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  But  you  are  going  on  grades.    You  take  the  low 

frade  of  Sumatra  tobacco  at  40  cents  a  pound.  There  is  a  good 
umatra  that  comes  as  low  as  that,  and  you  add  $1.85  to  it  and  it 
does  not  bring  it  up  to  $3  or  $4 ;  but  the  Sumatra  tobacco  is  popular, 
-whereas  our  industry  is  a  new  thing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this:  When  you  come  down 
to  tobacco  it  is  like  perfumes  or  soap — a  matter  of  fancy — and  really 
your  tobacco  fills  one  field  and  the  Sumatra  tobacco  fiills* another  field, 
as  well  as  the  Havana  wrapper  fills  another  field,  so  that  practically 
there  is  no  competition  between  you  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  And  we  can  fill  the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  consumer  who  wants  that  particular 
brand. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  they  can  not  tell  it.  They  can  not  tell 
whether  it  is  Sumatra  leaf  or  Cuban  leaf.  It  can  not  be  told  by  the 
finest  judge.    That  seems  queer,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  a  man  who  wants  a 
Habana  wrapper  does  not  buy  your  tobacco. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  he  will ;  he  is  the  man  who  is  buying  it  and 
paying  the  extra  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  he  pays  it  because  he  does  not  know  it. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  The  manufacturer  pays  it  because  he  is  getting  a 
better  wrapper  than  the  Cuban  wrapper,  and  because  it  has  a  better 
burning  quality;  it  is  as  good  a  taster,  only  it  has  not  the  flavor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  ultimate  consumer  does  not  know  it,  so 
it  is  a  fraud  on  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  MiTCHBjCsoN.  When  he  does  know  it,  and  the  tobacco  becomes 
popular,  he  will  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  when  he  is  educated  up  to  it. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  educated  us  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  are  going  to  charge  a  tuition  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no ;  but  we  want  to  make  a  living  out  of  it, 
increase  our  output  and  increase  our  country,  hire  more  labor,  im- 
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port  more  people  in  here,  and  put  more  to  work.  We  want  the 
little  he  is  spending,  instead  of  it  going  to  Cuba.  We  want  to  hold 
that  here. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  admitting  tobacco  free  from 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means.  They  would  cut 
our  throats  quicker  than  lightning.  AVe  would  have  to  stop  rais- 
ing tobacco  m  New  England,  and  our  plantations  would  have  to 
close  down. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Then  they  can  not  raise  better  tobacco  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  No,  sir:  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  as  good  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  gold  is  in  our  ground, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  it  up.  We  have  just  started  in  to 
find  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  think  there  is  better  tobacco  in  New  Eng- 
land than  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  are  just  getting  started;  we  are  just  bom, 
just  a  little  child,  and  we  want  to  grow. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  been  here  four  days  now,  and  I  have  seen  more 
infants  and  children  than  I  ever  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  wages  in  this  industry 
within  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  1  had  been  living  in  Missouri  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  came  back  to  New  England  about  two  years  ago. 
Our  tobacco  industry  has  not  improved  on  the  old  way,  and  our  lands 
are  not  worth  as  much  as  they  were  years  ago,  even  more  than  forty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  VThy  did  you  not  go  down  to  Georgia  and  try  this,  in- 
stead of  going  to  New  England  ? 

^  Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  New  England.  I  bent 
my  finger  on  the  hoe  handle  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  many  acres  are  under  this  shed  process? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  have  on  our  plantation  about  160  acres  this 
year. 

Mr.  Longworth.  When  you  say  "  we,"  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  The  corporation  that  I  am  president  of. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  are  only  referring  to  that  particular  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  Mnx^HELSON.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Connecticut  Tobacco 
Dealers'  Association. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  Connecticut  under 
shed? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  T  do  not  know;  I  am  only  speaking  for  our  own 
plantation. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  investment  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  About  $200,000,  in  money  paid  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  By  your  particular  company.  Avhat  was  the  character 
of  the  land  when  you  took  it?  ' 

Mr.  MitchelsonI  When  I  was  a  little  boy  there  was  mighty  little 
on  this  land.  It  was  considered  the  poorest  land  that  we  had  m  New 
England,  while  to-day  it  is  the  finest  plantation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  E^ill.  Pine  barren,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  MiTOHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  girls  employed  on  the  plantation. 
Will  you  not  please  explain  in  regard  to  that,  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding.  Please  explain  the  character  of  work  they  do, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  doing  it,  and  that  it  is 
inside  work  rather  than  outdoor  work? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Our  manager  here,  Mr.  Floyd,  is  much  more 
gifted,  and  can  explain  it  In^tter  than  I. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  MAECITS  L.  FLOYD,  OP  TAKIFFVILLE,  COIW., 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LEAF  TOBACCO  BOAED  OF  TRADE,  CON- 
NECTICUT VALLEY. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  come  before  you,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
g reach  to  you  the  doctrine  of  protection.  I  think  all  of  you,  per- 
aps  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  are  of  that  faith.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  come  before  you  representing  an  industry  that  means  so 
much  to  the  United  States  as  the  tobacco  industry.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  come  before  you  representing  an  interest  that,  if  protected 
as  you  have  protected  it,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  make  good. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  very  little  respect  for  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  '* 
proposition.  When  we  ask  you  to  protect  us  by  a  duty,  it  is  then 
our  duty  to  try  to  make  good.  I  do  not  believe  m  protecting  a  com- 
modity that  we  hinder  or  where  we  place  an  impeaiment  in  its  way 
in  getting  to  our  country  and  giving  to  our  people  what  they  want, 
unless  we  try,  as  best  we  can,  to  produce  something  that  will  take  its 
place. 

A  gentleman  asked  a  few  moments  ago — the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  I  will  try  to  show  him — if  we  believed  in  taxing  the  whole 
people  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  My  answer  to  that  is  this:  Ours 
IS  a  great  country.  What  makes  it  great  is,  first,  essentially  its  agri** 
cultural  resource.  If  there  is  anjrthing  that  needs  protection,  I  say 
it  is  the  farmer  who  tills  the  soil.  In  tilling  the  soil  there  is  no 
chance  at  bribery.  We  can  not  bribe  the  soil.  You  must  earn  what 
you  get. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  to  place  us  directly  in  competition  with  for- 
eign countries,  where  labor  is  cheap,  I  say  is  unfair.  This  country 
is  growing  year  by  year  in  its  greatness  because  of  its  agricultural 
resource.  The  time  will  come,  is  fast  coming,  when  your  protection 
system — and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  gentlemen,  I  believe  those  that 
openly  are  opposed  to  protection  in  their  hearts  favor  it;  I  believe 
that. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dissent  at  all. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Floyd.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little 
while.    I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  vour  time. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  along  certain  lines  of  investigation.  During 
our  experimental  work  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  always  necessary. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  A  country  that  does  things,  a 
country  that  is  great,  is  a  country  that  spends  money.    Show  me  a 
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little  town  that  is  afraid  of  taxation,  and  I  will  show  you  a  town  with 
such  bad  streets  that  you  will  be  afraid  to  drive  over  them. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  proposition  I  was  discussing,  I  went  down 
to  New  York  and  called  on  Mr.  Joseph  Gilman,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  New  York  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  and  laid  a  propo- 
sition before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  I  put  a  sample  of  tobacco  in 
his  hands  that  we  had  produced  by  a  new  method.  I  said,  "  If  that 
tobacco  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  country,  then  I  want  you 
to  pass  a  resolution  in  your  a^ociation  here  recommending  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  funds  supplied  to  him  to  carry  on  thi^ 
investigation  further."  After  a  thorough  examination  of  this  to- 
bacco, and  taking  it  through  the  tobacco  men  of  Water  street.  New 
York,  he  consented  to  do  it.  The  resolution  was  passed.  I  then  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  called  on  Mr.  John  R.  Young,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  National  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade.  I  made  the 
same  statement  to  him,  offered  him  evidence  of  the  progress  made  in 
our  experimental  work,  and  he  also  agreed.  The  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  National  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  and  those  two 
gentlemen  came  in  person  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
asked  that  committee  to  make  such  appropriation  as  was  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  those  experiments.  The 
rest  you  know. 

The  appropriation  was  made  at  their  earnest  solicitation.  They 
went  to  work  with  this  appropriation,  carrying  on  experiments,  not 
only  experiments  as  to  the  shed  proposition,  but  the  hybridizing  of 
plants,  the  saving  and  selecting  of  better  type  of  seed,  seed  that 
would  come  true  to  the  type,  and  all  that.  They  spent  thousands 
of  dollars.  That  was  due  to  your  worthy  Secretary,  whom  we  can 
not  praise  too  much.  We  have  gone  ahead,  and  for  every  thousand 
dollars  that  this  Government  has  spent,  we  have  put  $100,000  on  top 
of  it,  following  the  lead  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Wisely,  you  gentlemen,  ten  years  ago,  gave  us  $1.85  protection. 
To-day  there  seems  to  be  some  desire  that  that  should  be  taken  away. 
After  helping  us  to  establish,  by  an  appropriation  of  the  people's 
money,  an  output  which  is  valuable  to  the  trade,  you  tell  me  that  this 
Congress  will  take  our  feet  from  under  us.    I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  your  association  been  afraid  that  you  would 
develop  too  much  tobacco  land  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  been  in  favor  of  the  soil  surveys  all  the  way 
through  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly,  and  I  think  it  will  reflect  favorably 
upon  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  for  years  to  come  if  you  can 
make  appropriations  for  sou  surveys,  and  locate  lands  suitable  for 
growing  tobacco  and. farming  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  seems  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  give  them 
money  for  the  soil  surveys,  because  they  would  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all  people  to  agree,  and 
if  it  was  not  we  would  not  be  here ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  come  here.  My  association  asked  me  to  come  here  and  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  stand  pat.  That  may  be  slang,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
we  want  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  district  grows  a  good  deal  of  tobacco. 
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Mr.  Floyd.  I  know;  I  know  about  Georgia.  I  have  lived  down 
there,  and  I  know  that  you  can  tell  a  Florida  cracker  when  you  see 
him.  We  have  been  neighbors  a  long  time.  The  tobacco  that  you 
raise  is  just  across  the  line  from  Florida,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
protect  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  your  people  opposed  the  soil  surveys  in  my  part 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  In  Connecticut?  I  am  from  Connecticut  now.  I  am 
hybridized.  I  am  half  Yankee  and  half  Southerner,  .and  I  promised 
them  when  I  went  up  there  that  I  would  make  the  best  Yankee  I 
knew  how. 

It  has  been  suggested  here,  too — not  positively,  but  intimated — that 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  redound  to  the  good  of  the  con- 
sumer manufacturer.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  a  pig-headed  per- 
son on  the  top  side  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  tobacco  importer  and  the 
tobacco  dealer,  and  if  you  take  off  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty  I  do  not  believe  his  customers  would  get  any  of  the  ben- ' 
efit  of  it,  and  I  can  not  imagine  that  of  any  other  trade  excepting  the 
tobacco  trade.  What  we  ask  of  you  is  very  simple,  and  I  believe  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  leave  us  alone.  We  have  started  an  industry 
that  means  so  much  to  this  country.  The  question  has  been  asked 
here,  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  Sumatra  as  against  the 
value  of  the  Florida,  and  what  is  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Sumatra  as  against  the  shed -grown  tobacco  of  Connecticut?  That 
does  not  enter  into  the  question,  gentlemen.  Do  you  know  that  peo- 
ple become  accustomed  to  using  something,  and  t  imagine  that  each 
of  you  have  a  particular  brand  of  cigar  that  you  smoke,  and  it  is  hard 
to  win  you  away  from  that  cigar.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Sumatra  was 
introduced  in  this  country,  and  you  can  not  imagine  what  a  hard  time 
they  had,  but  they  had  plenty  of  money  back  of  it.  They  shipped 
their  tobacco  to  different  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
simply  an  excursion,  for  it  would  come  back.  But  by  continually 
pounding  and  working  they  introduced  the  foreign  product  into  our 
market.  Now,  years  went  on  and  they  gained  ground.  Think  of  it. 
Thirty  years.  Bear  that  in  mind,  for  that  tobacco  has  become  such 
an  important  factor  in  this  country  that  over  30,000  bales  was  brought 
here,  taking  many  millions  of  dollars  out  to  foreign  countries. 

Now,  we  have  had  protection  about  ten  years,  and  you  come  and 
ask  the  question.  How  much  longer?  How  long;  oh,  how  long? 
You  have  given  Sumatra  thirty  years.  Give  us  thirty  years.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  will  need  it,  an^  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  need  it, 
but  let  us  alone  now.  You  ask  what  we  have  gotten  out  of  it,  and  I 
answer,  the  privilege  of  sweating  blood ;  that  is  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Connecticut, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  will  give  us  a  chance  we  will  make  good. 

Mr.  (jRiGGS.  Are  the  New  England  people  with  you  on  this 
question  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly  they  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  press  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  Springfield  Republican? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  as  to  that.  I  am  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  it,  but  I  am  laying  myself  liable  to  abuse  if  they 
are  against  it,  yet  I  do  not  care,  and  I  hope  you  do  not.     But  there 
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has  been  an  intimation  here  that  possibly  a  slight  reduction  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  manufacturer.  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
there  is  any  class  on  the  top  side  of  God's  earth  that  I  sympathize 
with  it  is  the  under  dog  in  the  fight,  and  that  is  the  little  fellow. 
Away  back,  many  years  ago,  some  one  said,  "  The  poor  you  have 
with  you  always."  We  are  going  to  have  the  thriftless  and  the 
shiftless  with  us,  no  doubt,  always,  and  it  is  not  for  those  people  that 
I  plead.  I  plead  for  the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  good,  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  have  this  country  produce  its  own  requirements,  the 
man  who  does  things.  When  you  stop  to  think  what  this  industry 
means  to  this  country,  the  vast  amount  of  labor  that  is  employed,  I 
want  to  tell  you  in  connection  with  that  that  when  we  first  went  ta 
Connecticut  I  could  emplov  labor  at  $1  to  $1.25  on  our  farm,  but 
to-day  our  pay  roll  will  show  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  and  $2.50  per  day. 
It  is  skilled  labor.  We  are  not  in  the  old  rut,  but  are  trying  to  do 
things  up  to  date;  and  it  costs  money,  I  can  tell  you.  We  are  en- 
couraging the  farm  laborer,  wlio  lives  the  humdrum  life,  to  higher 
things,  and  in  the  South  we  are  doing  that  very  thing  for  the  negre 
race,  where  they  are  so  disposed.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  negro,  but  I  say  that  we  are  advancing  and  im- 
proving him,  giving  him  better  wages  and  better  employment,  and 
all  of  this  is  a  benefit  to  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Since  the  tariff  bill  has  been  enacted,  I  see,  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  the  in- 
creased production  in  cigars  of  domestic  production  has  been  from 
4,000,000.000  to  8,000,000,000,  and  last  year  there  were  6,500,000- 
pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco  imported  under  the  duty  of  $1.85.  Whereu 
m  your  judgment,  if  there  was  a  reduction  such  as  you  speak  of,  oi 
35  cents,  would  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  go;  that  is.  who  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  gave  that  answer,  I  think,  a  few  moments  ago* 
Owing  to  the  bi^ess  of  heart  of  the  leaf  dealer,  and  to  that  alone — 
I  do  not  believe  m  their  claims  of  such  big  heartedness— it  might  go 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Upon  that  loss  of  revenue  of  about  $2,300,000  to  the 
United  States  Government,  would  the  consumer,  anywhere,  on  any 
grade  of  cigars  in  the  United  States,  get  a  reduced  price? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  about  70  cents  a  thousand  difference? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes;  one-seventh  of  a  cent  apiece  on  the  cigars — ^no^ 
sir;  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  the  importations  would  increase? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  importations  were  not  increased  by  reason 
of  the  lower  duty,  there  would  not  be  any  more  production  than  now. 

Mr.  Floyd.  It  would  simply  rob  the  Government,  without  any 
benefit  excepting  perhaps  to  the  importer  and  the  man  who  is  able 
to  go  over  there  and  buy  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  consumer  could  buy  the  imported  cigar 
cheaper  if  the  duty  were  reduced? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  so — ^70  cents  a  thousand  on  the  cigars — 
I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  duty  were  reduced,  and  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  the  importations,  it  would  not  hurt  the  home  producer, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes;  in  this  way:  You  agitate  a  law  that  exists,  and 
agitation,  the  slightest  agitation,  I  think  any  business  man  will  agree, 
has  its  effect;  any  chance  has  its  effect.  That  does  hurt,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  agitation  right  now.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  consumer, 
the  small  man,  will  be  benefited  one  iota ;  but  I  believe  the  trade  con- 
ditions will  be  unsettled  for  this  reason:  If  there  is  a  35  or  25,  or 
any  percentage  of  reduction  that  you  may  make,  then  at  once  the 
manufacturer  goes  out  to  the  little  dealer  and  says,  "  There  has  been 
a  drop  in  the  duty,  and  you  must  sell  cheaper;  70  cents  a  thousand. 
It  gives  me  a  little  leeway."  And  you  must  remember  that,  so  far  as 
the  trade  is  concerned,  there  are  very  few  who  can  tell  the  difference 
in  tobacco.  I  make  the  assertion  that  ycfn  can  take  some  of  the  best 
tobacco  men  in  the  United  States,  and  bring  them  a  handful  of 
tobacco  and  ask  them  to  pass  upon  the  value,  and  they  will  not  come 
within  25  cents  a  pound  of  agreeing.     I  mean  high-grade  tobacco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  throw  out  this  suggestion  to  you. 
Some  of  us  at  this  end  of  the  committee  believe  in  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  believe  that  tobacco  and  alcohol  are  good  subjects  to  raise 
revenue  on. 

Mr.  Fix)yi).  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  effect  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  will  be  that 
we  will  get  some  exports  later  on.  But  you  gentlemen  appear  here 
asking  for  a  tariff  for  protection;  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
you  that  so  far  as  we  have  gone  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  us  any  great  amount  of  information  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  production  abroad  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  production  at 
home,  and  the  transportation  charges  on  these  items.  Thev  have 
simply  expressed  opinions.  I  would  like  to  ask,  along  that  line,  if 
you  have  data  of  that  kind,  and  if  you  have  will  you  not  kindly  file 
it  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Flo^d.  We  can  do  that;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  irrelevant.  Of  course,  this  committee  is  entitled  to  what  it 
asks  for,  and  if  it  asks  for  it,  it  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  say  that  a  reduction  of  tariff  of  30  per  cent 
on  tobacco  would  not  decrease  the  cost  of  cigars  if  you  increased  the 
importation  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  cause  us  to  spend  more,  and 
it  will  be  a  hardship  to  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  to  increase  the  tax  would  be  a  hardship? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  say,  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  that  a  decrease  w^ould  bother  anybody. 

Mr.  Floyd.  But  it  would  take  time  to  adjust  it.  Any  agitation 
unsettles  business,  up  or  down,  any  change  does  that ;  but,  of  course, 
if  you  are  going  to  make  any  change,  go  up.  for  we  would  rather 
unsettle  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Now,  you  say,  ''For  revenue  only."  That  means  to 
pay  your  debts.  If  this  country  ever  needed  money,  it  needs  it  now. 
You  say,  ''  Put  it  on  whisky  and  tobacco,"  and  I  say,  ^Vmen,  but  give 
us  a  chance.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  you  to  remencmer. 
The  greatest  thing  in  this  country  is  the  agricultural  resource.     On 
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that  you  must  agree  with  me.  If  we  can  develop  those  resources, 
we  are  doing  well.  You  will  remember  long  years  ago  that  our 
mothers  wore  hoop-skirts,  but  you  could  not  sell  hoop-skirts  now, 
for  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Thirty  years  ago 
you  could  not  sell  a  bale  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  five  years  ago  I  had  a  very  hard  time  to  sell  a  bale  of  Connecti- 
cut. But  if  you  will  give  us  time  we  will  spread  our  goods  just  the 
same  as  the  others  have  been  spread. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  have  built  up  this  trade? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes;  on  the  Connecticut  leaf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  same  as  in  Florida  and  south  Geor^a? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Similar  to  that.  It  is  different,  because  it  is  grown  in 
New  England.  The  growing  in  Florida  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
taste  and  appearance.  It  has  individuaSty.  It  afforded  me  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  you  can  imagine  I  had  vesterday,  in  saying  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  I  had  plucked  some  flowers  from 
the  tobacco  plant  he  set  out  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  please  explain  to  the  committee  the  work 
of  the  girls  on  the  farm,  and  the  wages  they  get,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  work  ?  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  a  moment  or  two  ago  I  think 
you  made  a  mistake  when  you  referred  to  the  increase  of  cost,  when 
you  say  that  a  decrease  of  35  cents  a  pound  on  wrappers  would  only 
cause  a  reduction  of  70  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Floyd.  In  order  that  you  may  have  some  comprehension  of 
how  this  work  is  done,  I  will  say  that,  as  you  know,  in  New  England 
it  is  a  great  country  for  girls.  They  have  been  employed  in  shops,  in 
stores,  where  they  would  draw,  perhaps,  four  or  five  dollars  a  week. 
If  any  of  you  gentlemen  happen  to  come  up  our  way  and  will  come 
out,  we  will  show  you  70  to  100  girls  doing  piecewodc,  and  we  pay 
those  girls  33^  cents  for  50  lavers,  or  three  bundles  for  a  dollar.    We 

five  a  dollar  for  150  layers ;  that  is,  putting  leaves  in  150  layers.  We 
ave  girls  there  that  earn  anywhere  from  $10y  $12,  and  we  have  had 
them  as  high  as  $15  a  week,  though  that  is  an  exception;  but  the 
average  is  from  $9  to  $10  a  week.  We  give  employment  to  from  50 
to  75,  and  as  high  as  150  girls,  at  times. 

Mr.  Mitchelson,  our  president,  said  to  you  that  seven  years  ago  we 
bought  a  tract  of  land  there  upon  which  there  was  probably  10  acres 
of  available  cultivated  land.  We  have  had  under  cultivation  160 
acres,  and  we  give  employment  to  200  to  250  people.  We  give  them 
good,  wholesome,  living  wages,  and  they  are  fairly  happy.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  a  reduction  in  this  tariff  would  so  unsettle  things 
that  we  would  lose  our  foothold.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  want  to 
do  that.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  started  it;  you  made 
the  appropriation  that  made  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  able  to  do 
that  thing.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  let  us  stay  where  we  are; 
leave  us  alone.  You  tieed  the  money  for  revenue,  so  leave  us  alone 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  afraid  of  Philippine  competition  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly  I  am,  ana  1  will  give  you  the  reason 
for  it — the  close  proximity  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  Island 
of  Borneo  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra;  both  of  those  islands  are 
accessible.  Dutch  syndicates,  of  Holland,  own  and  control  the  to- 
bacco industry  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    I  ha\e  seen  types  of  tobacco 
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from  the  various  islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  close  similarity. 

The  tobacco  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  produced  by  the 
most  crude  and  out-of-date  methods,  while  the  tobacco  grown  on  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  is  grown,  handled,  and  baled  with  the 
most  up-to-date  methods.  Taking  those  facts  into  consideration,  tak- 
ing the  tobaccos  together,  you  will  see  the  similarity.  There  is  no 
reason  whj^  there  should  not  be.  The  altitude,  the  latitude,  and  the 
land  is  similar.  Now,  then,  if  there  is  free  trade  with  the  Philippine 
Islands,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Dutch  syndicates,  who 
have  their  organization  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  their  superintend- 
ents, their  managers,  all  skilled  in  the  handling  of  labor,  and  the 
labor  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  tobacco — what  would  hinder  them 
from  going  at  once  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  such  a  great  incen- 
tive? What  would  hinder  them  buying  the  most  desirable  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  raising  of  tobacco,  and  taking  their  coolies 
there,  their  managers,  all  acclimated,  and  producing  tobacco  that  they 
would  bring  in  here?  I  will  not  make  a  suggestion  of  smuggling 
against  the  Dutch,  any  more  than  I  would  make  such  a  suggestion 
against  our  American  brothers,  but  there  is  an  incentive.  Growing 
the  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  and  with  those  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
islands  of  the  Philippines  adjacent,  it  would  take  more  than  our 
standing  army  to  protect  the  islands  and  keep  them  from  bringing 
the  Sumatra  tobacco  over,  packing  it  up,  and  sending  it  here  as  Phil- 
ippine tobacco. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  the  President- 
elect? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  amount  of  tobacco  coming  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  tons  a  year, 
would  that  not  do  away  with  the  most  serious  objection  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  limitation  put  there  at  all 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  other  side 
and  very  unsatisfactory  to  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  your  opinion  as  to  this 
side,  not  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  getting  to  that.  It  will  be  very  unsatisfactory  on 
this  side,  because  if  I  was  an  importer  of  the  Philippine  tobacco  I 
could  go  out  and  work  to  get  a  trade  for  that  tobacco,  and  after  T  had 

fotten  a  demand  for  it,  ai\d  the  Government  should  say  to  me,  "  You 
ave  reached  a  limit,"  then  I  would  have  spent  my  time  in  vain.  If 
I  am  an  importer  I  want  to  import  it,  ana  if  I  work  to  sell  the  to- 
bacco I  want  to  be  able  to  sell  my  second  order  to  a  customer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  be  limited  by  the  crop. 

Mr.  Floyd.  The  crop  only.  That  would  be  circumscribing  my 
activities,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  put  the  limit  a  little  lower 
than  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  both  by  the  raisers  here  and 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  position  is 
known,  and  nas  been  for  several  years.  I  wanted  to  see  how  far  you, 
as  a  Connecticut  grower,  objectea  to  that.  I  wauld  understand  that 
your  objection  is  from  sympathy  for  the  Philippine  race. 
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Mr.  Floyd.  Not  at  all.  My  sympathy  first  is  with  the  American 
people.  If  you  want  me  to  express  myself,  I  should  take  pleasure  in 
doing  it.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  Mr.  Taft  came  back  to  this 
country  and  indicated  tnat  he  had  formed  such  a  love  for  the  Filipino, 
"the  little  brown  man,"  that  he  wished  to  bring  them  into  direct 
competition  with  our  people. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  spoke  of  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  islands  in 
the  Philippines.  How  many  islands  of  those  fifteen  hundred  has 
tobacco  been  raised  upon  ? 

Mr.  FiX)YD.  I  am  not  very  sure.  I  have  such  data,  and  I  can  fur- 
nish it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  many  would  you  think? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  think  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  have  that  data. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  The  fact  remains  that  only  one  island  in  the 
Philippines  has  ever  raised  tobacco  profitably? 

Mr.  Floyd.  So  it  can  be  said  of  the  United  States.  There  are  very 
few  States  making  money  out  of  it ;  but  the  possibilities  are  there, 
the  old  crude  methods  are  there,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner.  If  you  open  up  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  throw 
the  American  m  competition  with  them,  or  with  the  Dutchman,  or 
with  any  other  man  of  that  kind,  then,  I  say,  throw  the  door  open 
and  let  it  all  come  in.  But  here  is  the  harm  that  can  come  from  it: 
The  moment  that  you  open  up  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  those  large  concerns  will  go  there 
and  build  factories,  employ  13-cent-a-day  laborer,  and  send  the  manu- 
factured products  here.  That  is  the  danger.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
"  the  little  brown  man  "  and  never  will  be,  but  we  are  afraid  of  the 
conditions  that  exist  there.  We  are  afraid  of  the  man  who  goes 
there  and  utilizes  the  little  brown  man.  I  am  a  protectionist  and  I 
am  an  American,  and  I  believe  we  all  feel  that  way.  Our  country 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  acres  of  shed  tobacco  are  there  in  Connec- 
ticut? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  over  200. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  substantially  grow  the  bulk  of  shed-grown  to- 
bacco? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  not  pleading  for  that  160  acres,  but  I  am  plead- 
ing for  the  possibilities  of  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  of  every 
section  that  grows  wrapper  tobacco.  It  may  be  called  selfish,  and 
I  plead  guilty,  but  I  come  here  to  plead  not  only  for  the  Connecticut 
tobacco  corporation,  but  for  the  possibilities  that  lie  all  over  the 
country. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  is  inside.  We  have  suc- 
c^ded  in  placing  our  tobacco  abroad,  inch  by  inch,  with  this  protec- 
tion. Inch  by  inch  we  are  getting  trade  with  the  foreign  countries. 
Give  us  protection  and  not  only  will  we  supply  them,  but  in  the  end 
we  will  g^ive  them  a  much  better  cigar,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  can  give  you  a  better  cigar  covered  with  our  tobacco  than  any 
Sumatra  wrapper  cigar  you  can  smoke. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Xo,  sir;  we  will  send  it  to  you  if  you  will  take  it. 
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Now,  in  closing,  I  want  to  ask  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  Con- 
necticut, on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  of  Connecticut,  to  leave  the 
tariff  on  tobacco  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  include  the  people  of  south  Georgia  and 
Florida? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  certainly  do  include  them,  with  all  my  heart,  sir.  I 
thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  W.  YERKES,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
EEPRESENTING  THE  INDEPENDENT  TOBACCO  MANTTFACTTTE- 
EES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  At  the  present 
time  the  tariff  due  on  licorice  extract,  or  paste  rolls,  is  4-1  cents  per 
pound.  There  are  two  classes  of  this,  as  I  understand  it,  called 
Greek  licorice  paste,  and  Spanish.  Comparatively  little  of  the  first 
is  imported,  and  not  very  much  of  the  Spanish.  Until  some  six  or 
sfeven  years  ago  the  great  majority  of  this  licorice-that  is  used  both 
in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  and  of  plug  tobacco  was 
made  in  this  country,  there  bemg  no  duty  upon  the  licorice  root 
that  is  imported  ana  made  up  in  this  country  by  some  five  or  six 
different  plants — one  at  Philadelphia,  one  at  Jjfew  York,  one  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  one  in  Stamford,  Conn.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  stock  of  a  number  of  these  corporations 
was  secured  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  or  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  a  branch  of  it,  and  arrangements  made  under 
which  there  was  virtually  a  division  made  of  the  country,  all  of  the 
tobacco  manufactories  in  one  section  being  made  to  purchase  from 
one  plant  and  another  section  from  another  plant,  and  the  prices 
fixed.  Suits  were  brought  by  the  Government  against  MacAndrews 
&  Forbes  and  others,  and  the  combination  was  virtually  declared  a 
trust. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  so-called  trust  the  American  to- 
bacco manufacturers  paid  about  7i  cents  per  pound  for  their  licorice 
paste.  After  that  the  price  was  raised  to  Oi  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
Since  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts  in  this  suit,  the  price  has 
dropped  to  9  cents,  or  if  the  American  tobacco  manufacturers  will 
make  ten-year  contracts  they  can  now  get  it  on  such  contracts  at  8 
cents.  During  the  time  that  this  trust  was  an  organization  it  was  diffi- 
cult sometimes  for  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  I  represent,  to  secure  this  licorice  paste.  Sometimes  they 
were  required  to  make  contracts  that  were  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturers  and  against  their  interests.  Now,  I  am  informed 
by  them  that  they  do  not  expect  perhaps  a  reduction  of  price  of  this 
licorice  paste  if  the  tariff  upon  it,  4^  cents  a  pound,  is  removed,  ex- 
cepting to  a  verv  small  degree.  They  tell  me  that  in  the  proof  taken 
in  this  case  in  {he  federal  courts  that  I  have  referred  to  that  it  was 
very  clearly  shown  that  probably  a  very  fair  price  of  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  their  paste  was  51  cents  in  this  country,  but  what  they  do 
want  is  to  buy  from  some  other  sources  rather  than  limit  it  to  this 
country  as  at  present  organized,  and  they  believe  that  if  this  tariff  on 
it  is  absolutely  stricken  off  that  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
competition  and  to  buy  from  foreign  producers,  who  can  then  come 
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into  this  country  with  this  product.  It  will  reduce  perhaps  the  price 
to  some  extent,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  the  idea  that  we 
specially  have  is  that  we  want  to  get  the  opportunity  of  buying 
foreign  licorice  paste,  which  can  not  be  done  as  long  as  the  duty  is 
upon  it ;  and  they  believe  it  will  assist  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  The  root  is  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  extract,  pastes,  and  other  forms  4J  cents 
per  pound  duty.  Is  any  of  the  root  manufactured  into  extract  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  exactly  what  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  All  Manufactured  here,  principally? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Manufactured  here,  principally.  I  understand  there 
is  very  little  of  what  is  called  the  Spanish  licorice  paste  imported. 
There  is  some  of  the  Spanish,  but  very  little  of  the  Greek.  The  root 
is  imported  into  this  country  and  manufactured  into  paste  here,  and 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  when  this  was  in  the  trust 
that  I  have  referred  to,  two  independent  manufacturers  began  the 
business  of  importing  the  root  to  make  the  paste  at  their  own  plants 
for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  duty  lowered  on  the  manufactured 
product  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  They  would  like  to  have  it  removed  altogether  on  the 
manufactured  product. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  propose  any  reduction  on  tobacco, 
do  they  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  am  representing  the  manufacturers.  They  are  not 
here  to  ask  for  any  change  in  that  scale  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contemplated  what  the  effect  would  be 
on  this  independent  manufacture  of  licorice  that  you  spoke  of  if  we 
lowered  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  it.  These  two 
establishments  that  I  speak  of,  the  two  independent  tobacco  manu- 
facturers who  are  compelled  by  reason  of  existing  conditions  to  pro- 
duce the  licorice  paste  that  was  used  at  their  own  plants,  are  willing, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  have  this  removed.  They  do  not  sell  it  to  any 
purchaser;  the}^  simply  manufacture  for  their  own  use,  and  were 
forced  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  are  employed  in 
making  it  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  are  now  four  or  five  plants  in 
operation  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  difference  in  cost  is 
in  production  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  did  not  hear  of  the  matter  until  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  even  to  find  out  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  importation.  But  my  understanding  is  that  the  tobacco  people 
use  about  95  per  cent  of  this  licorice  paste,  and  that  there  is  compara- 
tively a  small  amount  of  it  imported. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  plug  tobacco? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Plug  tobacco,  and  some  smoking. 
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The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  is  about 
40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  presume  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Who  has  asked  for  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  The  association  that  is  termed  "  The  Independent 
Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Association." 

Mr.  Gricjgs.  That  is,  the  tobacco  men  are  asking  it. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  The  tobacco  manufacturers,  the  independents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  it  be  put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir;  tney  want  it  on  the  "free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  willing. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  or  five  years  ago  there  were 
several  independent  manufacturers  of  licorice  paste  manufacturing  it 
from  the  free  root  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Five  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  those  concerns  have  been  bought 
up  and  absorbed  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  believe  they  absorbed  a  large  percentage  of  the 
capital  stock,  both  preferred  and  common  being  held  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  through  the  Continental  Company,  and  they  have 
leases  made  of  some  others. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  not  the  price  largely  increased  when  that  absorp- 
tion took  place? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  The  price  increased  from  about  7^  cents  to  9^  or  10 
cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  independent  manufacturer 
to-day  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
for  licorice  paste? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  He  is,  unless  he  establishes  a  little  plant  for  his  own 
personal  use. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  the  reason  that  you  ask  that  the  dutv  be 
taken  off,  to  give  foreign  competition  upon  an  article  produced  by  a 
trust  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  American  tobacco  manu- 
facturers asked  me  to  make  this  request. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  revenue  standpoint,  is  it  not  possible  to 
place  a  tariff  on  this  licorice  that  will  produce  some  revenue? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  presume  perhaps  you  could.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, I  was  only  notified  about  this  an  hour  a^o,  and  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  root  is  imported,  and  how 
much  licorice  paste  is  imported,  duty  paid,  but  I  understand  it  is  a 
very  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  some  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
these  extracts  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  We  will  attempt  to  get  it  and  file  it  with  you.  The 
matter  only  came  up  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  same  time,  will  you  file  a  statement  as  to 
the  revenue  position ;  as  to  what  point,  in  your  judgment,  the  lowest 
revenue  will  be  produced? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Either  by  the  tariff  upon  the  root  or  the  manufactured 
product? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  the  root  comes  in  free. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  root.  You  want  to  know 
which  would  produce  the  more  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  wants  to  know  what  would  be  the  revenue,  either 
on  the  root  or  the  manufactured  product,  if  you  can  get  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  please  furnish  the  committee  with  the  cost 
abroad  and  the  cost  here? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  We  will  attempt  to  secure  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  root  is  a  wild  product;  it  is  not  a  cultivated 
product  abroad,  is  it? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Absolutely  wild ;  it  is  very  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  three  or  four  years  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Whatever  the  present  rate  is,  it  is  practically 
prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  think  so,  because  it  is  not  imported  on  account  of  the 
price. 

Mr.  Crfmpacker.  And  the  price  has  gone  up  materially,  and  still  it 
is  not  imported? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Not  to  any  large  extent. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  argument  upon  it,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  page 
68  of  the  law  with  regard  to  what  should  be  placed  inside  the  pack- 
ages of  manufactured  tobacco.  It  was  presented  at  the  last  hearing 
under  section  10. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  coupon  business? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes.    You  can  consider  the  argument  made  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  members  who  have  not  heard  it,  I  commend 
it  to  their  consideration. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  9.80  a.  m. 
Monday,  November  16,  1908.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  Novemher  16^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chaibman.  The  hearings  this  morning  are  upon  the  sugar 
schedule,  and  we  will  hear  Mr.  Colcock  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  B.  B.  COLCOCK,  OF  NEW  OBLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  We 
learned  through  the  press  dispatches  that  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
committee  to  hear  only  one  man  for  each  industry,  if  it  were  possible- 
to  do  so.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  sent  here  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  We  were  also  informed  that 
your  chairman  had  said  that  this  hearing  was  to  '^  cover  the  entire 
su^ar  question." 

jJoth  of  these  facts  became  known  to  me  only  on  the  9th  instant, 
and  found  me,  as  secretary  of  our  sugar  exchange,  quite  busy,  as  we 
are  now  at  the  height  of  our  selling  season.  If,  therefore,  I  prove  a 
poor  representative,  I  hope  you  will  set  it  down  rather  to  my  being 
suddenly  called  on,  than  to  my  inability  to  come  up  to  your  require- 
ments, for  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  "cover  the  entire  sugar  ques- 
tion" without  special  preparation.  As  nearly  as  I  can  approximate, 
five  separate  questions  are  involved : 

li  The  schedule  proper; 

2.  The  administration  section  of  the  law; 

8.  The  propriety  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  duty  in  this 
particular  schedule; 

4.  The  reciprocity  concession  to  Cuba ;  and 

5.  The  recommendation  of  ex-Secretary  Taft  as  to  Philippine  con- 
cessions. 

Schedule  E  of  the  tariff  law  of  July  24,  1897,  in  the  framing  of 
which  I  had  my  full  share,  was  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  as  well 
as  to  the  producer,  to  the  importer,  and  to  the  refiner;  and  was  prac- 
tically what  this  committee  sent  over  to  the  Senate  just  after  the 
extra  session  was  convened.  We  had  been  living  from  1883  to  1890 
under  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  but  the  bounties  given  on  beet  sugar  ex- 
ported from  the  European  continental  states  off?et  the  difference, 
and  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in  section  5  stopped  that 
drain.  The  duty  was  specific,  the  polariscope  test  effectual,  and  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
only  affected  about  180,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  we  were  assured  was 
the  maximum  possible  production  for  export.  The  conditions  at  that 
time  were  satisfactory  and  would  be  now,  but  modifications  have 
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been  effected  without  the  enactment  of  a  general  tariff  law.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  having  lost  their  independence,  became  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Ifiw  equafiy  with  ourselves,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
have  doubled  and  more  than  doubled  their  shipments  to  the  main- 
land. Then,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war,  Porto  Rico  came  into  our 
arms ;  her  sugAr  no  longer  paid  duty,  and  her  export  to  the  United 
States  has  been  multiplied  by  five.  Another  result  was  our  getting 
so  mixed  up  with  an  Asiatic  archipelago  that  her  product  was  granted 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate — ^but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  our  increased  consumption  of  600,000  tons,  370,000  have  been 
therefore  duty  free.  As  it  the  schedule  had  not  been  sufficiently 
defaced,  in  1903  Cuba  got  her  20  per  cent  off,  practically  an  admis- 
sion of  340,000  tons  duty  free.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  our 
entire  increase  of  consumption  has  been  of  free  sugar.  The  world's 
production  has  more  than  kept  pace  in  the  interval  with  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  a  lower 
range  of  values. 

(5)1.  James  I).  Hill;  told  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  IwOuisiana 
planter  3^  cents  per  pound  to  produce  96-test  sugar.  To-day  it  is 
quoted  3|  cents  on  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  question,  the  administrative  section 
of  the  law.  On  June  7,  1897,  at  this  committee's  instance,  the  House 
passed  H.  R.  379,  fixing  92  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  as 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  conventions — that  is,  a  concession  of  8  per 
cent  should  be  made;  eventually  this  section  lumped  up  all  the 
reciprocity  articles  making  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent;  in  1903  the 
maximum  (20  per  cent)  was  granted  Cuba  up  to  December  27,  1908. 
We  had  defeated  Cuban  reciprocity  the  year  before,  but  became  recon- 
ciled to  it  because  the  treaty  stipulated  that  no  foreign  sugar  should 
be  imported  which  paid  less  than  the  full  Dingley  rates  during  the 
life  of  the  treaty.  We  now  hear  that  some  of  our  Cuban  friends  are 
asking  for  a  larger  concession,  which  would  require  a  change  in  the 
administrative  section  of  the  law.  We  would  much  prefer  that  the 
treaty  be  abrogated. 

Reciprocity  has  somehow  become  a  fad  with  tariff  revisionists.  To 
make  a  way  for  it  we  hear  of  propositions  to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  bring  us  to  question  3. 

I  fail  to  find  sugar  accepted  by  the  European  continental  states  as 
an  article  which  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  Under  the  Brussels 
Convention  a  surtax  was  placed  on  sugar  and  the  duty  so  increased 
effectually  bars  sugar  out.  Why,  then,  should  this  article  be  made 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  agreements  in  the  United  States?  I  don't 
know  enough  about  it  to  argue  the  case,  but  until  it  be  settled  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  expect  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  any- 
thing but  the  present  rate  as  the  minimum  and  adding  thereto  such 
an  increment  as  shall  make  it  an  object  for  other  countries  to  offer  us 
freer  entry  of  our  products  into  their  territory;  otherwise  we  shall 
resist  any  provision  of  the  sort. 

Question  4,  as  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  comes  next :  The  time  limit 
expires  December  27.  What  you  will  recommend  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  Cuban  is  not  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  conces- 
sion ;  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  importer.  That 
this  was  never  contemplated  by  you  in  1903  goes  without  saying. 
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Now,  as  to  question  5 :  In  view  of  the  very  recent  election  we  have 
held  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  its  result,  I  feel  that  I  must 
touch  very  lightly  upon  anything  concerning  the  Philippine  proposi- 
tion. It  is  now  "  In  gremio  legis  "  (on  the  lap  of  the  law),  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  held  there  for  some  time  to  come.  Who  is  going  to  get 
the  award  admits  of  reasonable  doubt.  All  I  can,  therefore,  say  is  that 
we  are  just  as  dead  set  against  it  now  as  we  ever  have  been. 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  be  here  in  Washington  on  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  of  May,  1908.  The  President  received  the  covernorg 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  including  Alaska,  Porto  Kico,  and 
Hawaii,  and  they  in  turn  adopted  the  following  "  declaration  of 
principles,''  to  wit : 

We,  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  conference  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  conviction  that  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  country  rests  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  land 
chosen  by  our  forefathers  for  their  homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  great  nation. 

We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of  in  establishing 
and  promoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
but  not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservatioii  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  a  subject  of  transcendent  importance,  which  should  engage  unre- 
mittingly the  attention  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  people  in  eameat 
cooperation.  These  natural  resources  Include  the  land  on  which  we  live  and 
which  yields  our  food ;  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power, 
and  form  great  avenues  of  commerce;  the  forests  which  yield  the  material 
for  our  homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  the  streams,  and  the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  our  indus- 
trial life  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and  power. 

J  quote  from  the  Republican  campaign  text-book,  1908,  pages 
423,  424. 

No  mention  is  mad^  of  the  governor  .of  the  Philippines,  nor  is  the 
archipelago  included  in  the  Territories  enumerated. 

As  I  have  now  set  forth  our  attitude  on  the  sugar  tariff  question 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  not  further  claim  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  may  understand  exactly  what 
the  chairman  has  had  m  mind  with  respect  to  the  hearings  upon 
your  industry.  I  refer  to  reports  to  the  effect  .that  but  one  person 
would  be  heard  upon  each  industry.  The  idea  was  that  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  toother  advocating  the  same  phase  of  au 
industry,  if  they  could  put  it  all  into  one  brief  or  have  one  spokes- 
naan  there  would  be  a  saving  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  it 
would  allow  him  to  present  the  matter  more  thoroughly  than  to 
have  each  one  go  over  it.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
time  that  any  person  might  be  heard.  I  make  this  suggestion  for 
the  benefit  and  consideration  of  those  who  desire  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

And  in  that  connection  also,  and  not  in  connection  with  what 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Colcock,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  press  send  this  out  if  they  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
that  the  committee  will  welcome  any  persons  with  knowledge  and 
information  upon  this  subject  who  desire  to  present  any  phase  of 
it,  and  in  saymg  that,  I  have  reference  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
sugar,  but  the  entire  schedule,  whether  in  advocacy  of  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  or  with  respect  to  free  trade  on  some  articles,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  present  duty  and  increases  in  duty.    We  want  a  full 
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hearing.  We  want  all  the  facts  before  the  committee  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  act  intelligently  and  fairly  upon  the  questions. 
I  say  this  at  this  time  and  through  the  press,  because  I  see  that  some 
people  are  already  criticising  the  committee  and  prophesying  as  to 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Upon  that  point,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  given 
out  through  the  press  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  all  who  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  make,  whether  they  represent  a  special  industry  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
desires  to  be  heard.    The  doors  are  open,  the  hearings  are  public, 
and  our  action  will  be  known  to  the  public.    We  propose  to  stana' 
upon  the  facts  that  are  brought  out  before  the  committee. 

Now,  you  make  a  statement  in  your  brief,  Mr.  Colcock,  that  Colo- 
nel Hill  stated  to  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana  planter  3i 
cents  per  pound  to  produce  96  test  sugar.  What  is  the  cost  to-day  f 
Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  We 
may  have  effected  some  economies  in  labor,  in  the  number  of  men 
required  to  handle  the  cane  in  the  sugarhouses,  but  we  have  not 
effected  any  great  economies,  because  we  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
and  a  higher  price  per  ton  of  cane  purchased.. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  methods 
since  1902? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  is  on  as  high  a 
level  as  any  in  the  world.  We  have  as  good  sugarhouses  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fact,  our  experimental  station  teaches 
other  nations  how  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  degrees  of  polarization  does  the  No. 
16  Dutch  standard  come  to? 

Mr.  Colcock.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  color.  The  Dutch  stand- 
ard runs  from  low,  dirty  black  sugar  up  to  white  sugar.  No.  20 
being  white  sugar.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  is  generally  sugar  polar- 
izing 96  to  98J.  The  color  of  the  sugar  does  not  indicate  the  polari- 
zation at  all.  I  showed  in  the  hearings  of  1887  a  suffar  which  con- 
tained 15  per  cent  of  foreign  substances,  water  and  other  things, 
but  yet  was  white,  and  it  polarized  83  or  84.  The  polarization  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar  brought  into  this 
country  above  the  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  or  refined  sugar.  Now, 
where  do  you  refine  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Refined  sugar  is  simply  a  raw  sugar  which  has  been 
passed  over  boneblack,  which  takes  out  all  of  the  coloring  matter,  and 
at  the  same  time  filters  out  all  of  the  foreign  matter  m  the  sugar. 
.  The  real  color  of  sugar  is  white,  but  there  is  a  pellicle  of  molasses 
which  adheres  to  the  crystals  and  gives  it  a  dark  color.  If  you  will 
take  a  small  quantity  oi  brown  sugar  and  soak  it  a  little  while,  and 
then  put  into  a  handkerchief,  you  will  find  that  it  has  turned  white. 
AH  that  the  refiner  does  is  to  remove  molasses  and  with  it  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  represent  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Pretty  much  the  whole  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  any  refining  interests? 
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Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  refiners  are  members  of  our  exchange,  and  buy 
from  70  to  85  per  cent  of  the  crop.^ 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Who  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  the  Louisiana 
su^rcrop? 

Xfr.  CoLcocK.  The  American  Su^r  Refining  Company.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  country 
on  the  business  of  refining  sugar,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  are  so-called  inde- 
pendent  refiners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country 
is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  should  sav,  roughly,  about  (50  i^er  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  there  40  per  cent  refined  by  the  individual 
refiners? 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  Sugar  that  goes  into  direct  consumption^  and  is  re- 
fined by  persons  who  are  not*  identified  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery — ^about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  the  beet  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Including  the  beet  sugar  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  cane  sugar,  what  percentage  of  it  is 
refined  in  this  country  by  the  American  sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Native  product? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  At  present  we  are  making,  I  should  say,  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  crop  into  96  sugar,  fit  only  for  refining,  not  fit  to  eat 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  asked  how  much  of  the 
refined  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  could  not  discriminate  between  cane  and  other 
sugars.  Nearly  all  of  our  receipts  in  the  United  States  are  cane 
8us:ar.    We  do  not  import  much  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana, 
the  cane  sugar,  is  practically  all  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
inff  Company? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Not  all  of  it.  The  trade  takes  plantation  sugar  over 
16  Dutch  standard  for  direct  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  refined,  not  what  the 
trade  takes  in  brown  sugar,  or  sugar  of  the  Dutch  standard.  I  am 
referring  to  sugar  that  is  actually  refined.  Does  not  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  practically  consume  or  refine  all  of  the  cane 
sugar  that  is  refined  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  a  question.  There  is  only  one  other  refinery 
who  buys  that  sugar,  and  that  is  the  so-called  "  Henderson  Sugar 
Refinery,"  and  the  proportion  of  their  purchases  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  is  about  one  to  ei^ht. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  refined  about  90  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Of  what  goes  into  the  pot — ^is  melted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  value  oi  the  cane  sngar  in  Louisiana, 
the  price  of  it  for  refining  purposes,  practically  fixed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  and  not  by  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 


Mr.  Ooi^QGieK.  I  ^MMuld  say  jU;>solutely;  not  piN»ctic»lly,  but  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  Undwwqqd.  Absolately  fixed  by  the  Asaeric^rn  Sugar  Refimng 
Company  ? 

Mr.  CoLcxx*.  Atosolutelv. 

Mr.  Unw5k>>'ooix.  Therefore  isn't  it  a  fact  that  last  year  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  producer  sold  his  sugar  to  the  American  Su^ar  Befinins 
Cwstpany  at  a  prioe  largely  below  the  world's  price,  with  the  tarin 
duties  added? 

Mr.  C!owx)CK.  Not  only  lest  year,  but  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  state  to  the  committee  bow  much  the  dif- 
ference was  between  what  you  sold  your  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar 
B^efimnff  Company  for  ani  the  woAd's  price,  with  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  In  Hamburg,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Quota- 
tion for  sugar  was  4.16  cents.  The  N«w  York  quotation  on  ©ur  board 
for  96  teat  sugar  was  3.94  cents.  The  price  paid  by  the  American 
Sugkr  Refining  Company  for  very  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  offered 
that  day  on  the  basis  of  96  test  was  3.62^  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter  and  producer, 
by  reason  of  the  sugar  trust  being  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  under  the 
Dingley  law? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  By  no  means.  I  have  explained  how  much  we  get 
of  it.  The  Dingley  rate  is  $1.68^,  but  owing  to  this  concession  to 
Cuba  of  34  points  we  have  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  what  the  American 
refiner  and  the  refiners  in  general — I  do  not  speak  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  all  of  the  American  refiners  pay 
the  same  price — practically,  for  the  sugars,  based  upon  the  Cuoan 
value.  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  sends  her  sugar  in  free.  She  does 
not  get  $1.68^  protection,  but  she  gets  about  $1.34,  probably  a  littla 
more.  But  the  whole  rake-off  does  not  end.  They  rake  off  threes 
sixteenths  to  five-sixteenths  of  a  cent  more,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  to  transport  the  sugar  to  New  York  and  melt  it  there;  so  the 
price  they  pay  us  is  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent,  on  the  average,  under 
the  Cuban  price.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  panic,  they  increased  that 
rake-off.    This  year  they  have  increased  the  rake-off  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AnA  the  cane  sugar  producer  of  this  country  is 
absolutely  in  his  hands  and  dependent  upon  them  to  fix  the  price  for 
the  market. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  They  are  the  best  buyers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  could  not  sell  the  product  unless  you 
sold  to  them  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  there  very  little  refined  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  in  comparison  with  the  sugar  below  the  16  jOutch 
standard  or  molasses? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Ther«  would  be  no  reason  to  import  it,  and  lose 
money  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  the  importations  of  refined  sugar  very  small? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  principal  importations  are  below  the 
16  Dutch  standard  and  molasses? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Yes. 


Mr.  Ukmh^^hhw).  Aii<i  whe^  they  are  iKiported,  ae  a  practical  prop- 
osition, the  refiners  in  this  country  get  the  entire  tax  of  the  1  per 
oent  additmial  tax  above  the  16  D\ii(m  standard? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  There  is  no  1  per  cer^t  upon  that.  The  differential 
for  refining  purposes  is  between  1.95  cents,  the  duty  on  refined,  and 
L68i  cents,  the  duty  <a  96"*  raw  soigar. 

Mr,  Undkrwooo.  Now,  I  would  Bke  to  have  you  explain  that.  As 
I  understand  the  law,  it  is  this :  That  up  to  a  polarization  of  75,  or 
below,  or  anywheres  up  to  that  pod^it,  the  tax  is  0.95  of  1  per  cent,  and 
on  each  additional  degree  of  polarization  there  is  three  and  oi9«-half 
tJM^ueandths  of  1  per  cent  added  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  when  you  get  to  the  16  Dutch  standard  of 
refined  sugar,  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  added  ? 

Mr.  GoLcocK.  Not  an  addition  of  1.95,  but  an  additional  tax  of  the 
difference  between  1.68J  and  lJ95,  say  0.26^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  question  was  pretty  well  thrashed  out,  Mr. 
Underwood,  when  it  was  up  before,  because  hardly  anybody  was 
willing  to  agree  with  anybody  else  as  to  what  the  difference  was,  yet 
it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  never  could  see  what  the  diffi- 
culty was  in  u«idergtandirig  it.  I  buy  100  pounds  of  sugar  and  pay 
1.68^  cents  duty  on  each  pound  of  raw  sugar.  I  make  it  into  re- 
fined sugar.    I  do  not  make  it  into  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar 

Mr.  Olask.  How  many  pounds  do  you  make  it  into? 

Mr.  CoiiCocx.  The  refiner,  I  think,  says  94|  pounds  from  96*"  cane 
sugar,  but  the  beet-sugar  people  88  pounds  from  96**  beet  sugar,  be- 
cause the  beet  sugar  is  more  refractory;  they  do  not  get  as  much. 
But  as  to  cane  sugar,  I  think  the  refiner  will  admit  94^  pounds. 
Therefore  you  can  see  from  this  difference  between  1.68i  cents  and 
1J96  cents  the  refiner  has  to  deduct  this  5^  pounds  of  sugar  that  he 
loses  in  the  process  of  refining,  which  would  leave  him  practically 
about  one-eighth  of  1  cent  a  pound  as  his  protection  against  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  deduct  the  duty  on  this  5^  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
is  that  it,  in  arriving  at  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound?  This 
seems'  to  be  very  complicated,  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  You  pay 
1.68^  cents  a  pound  to  get  the  100  pounds  in,  and  then  you  make,  as 
I  understand  it,  94|  poimds  from  that,  and  you  deduct  the  duty  on  5^ 
pounds? 

Mr.  CoiiOocK.  No,  sir;  the  difference  between  1.68^  and  1.95  is  0.26^ 
cent ;  0.14  cent  of  that  is  lost  in  refining. 

Mr.  MoCall.  That  is,  you  count  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
and  not  merely  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  5^  pounds? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  am  talking  about  the  differential  and  the  protec- 
tion the  refiner  gets.  The  differential  is,  as  I  stated,  the  difference 
between  the  figures  of  1.68^  and  1.95,  but  the  refiner  loses  in  the 
process  of  refining  0.14  cent's  worth  of  sugar;  consequently  he  is  pro- 
tected 12|  cents  on  the  himdred  pounds,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  protection. 

Mr.  Undbrwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  If  we  increase  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar,  or  sugar  below  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  repeal 
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the  duty  on  the  differential,  would  not  that  largely  increase  the  wve- 
nues  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  I  do  not  see  how.  I  do  not  see  where  you  get  any 
idea  from  that  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  most  of  the  duty  that  is  collected  now  col- 
lected on  raw  sugar,  or  molasses,  that  is  below  the  16  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  As  I  have  just  told  you,  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  we  increased  the  amount  of  duty  on  sugar 
below  the  16  Dutch  standard  and  repealed  the  differential,  would  not 
that  secure  a  greater  revenue  for  the  Government  than  we  get  now  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  think  you  would  put  the  American  sugar  refiner 
out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Please  let  me  answer  the  question  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  if  we  would  not  obtain  more  rev- 
enue.   Please  answer  that  question  first. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was  increased,  you  have 
got  to  import  the  amount  of  sugar 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No ;  we  have  not.  You  ipay  perhaps  check  consimip- 
tion  by  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  sugar  that  is  produced  in  this 
country  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  CoLC50CK.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  produced  in  this 
country."  Adding  up  Porto  Rico,  205,000  tons,  Hawaii,  450,000  tons, 
which  would  be  about  650,000  tons 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana 
about  335,000  tons? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  In  good  years ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  not  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country  about  440,000  tons? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Making  a  total  production  in  the  United  States 
of  about  775,000  tons,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  Territories  now.  ,  Just 
exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  add  for  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  CJoLcocK.  Two  hundred  and  five  thousand  tons,  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  do  you  add  for  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  CJoLcocK.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  as  nearly  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  about  3,000,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CJoLCOCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  under  those  figures,  the  importations  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  are  about  equal  to  the  home  production  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  It  is  about  400.000  tons  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  the  importations  are  400,000 
tons  ? 

Mr.  CoLcx)CK.  According  to  those  figures  you  have  there,  they  wiU 
total  up  thirteen  hundred  thousand  tons,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fourteen  hundred  and  forty. 


f    . 
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Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Well,  1,440,000  tons  from  3,000,000  tons  would  leave 
you  1,560,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  productioh  under  the  United 
States  flag,  as  you  may  call  it,  is  about  equal  to  the  importations  from 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  On  the  basis  upon  which  you  figure,  yes. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  As  we  can  not  produce  as  much  raw  sugar  in  this 
country  as  we  consume,  we  would  have  to  bring  in  that  additional 
amount,  and  if  we  increase  the  tax  on  raw  sugar  we  would  increase 
the  revenue,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  CJoLcocK.  Mr.  Underwood,  you  can  not  take  one  element  of  a 
problem  and  solve  the  problem  in  mathematics;  you  have  got  to  have 
more  than  one  element.  And  it  is  the  same  way  here.  You  may 
check  the  consumption  of  an^  article  by  raising  the  duty.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  consumption  will  not  be  checked  by  the  increase 
in  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  asked  vou  a  double  question.  I  did  not 
assume  that  the  consumption  would  not  be  checked  by  an  increase  of 
duty,  but  assuming  that  we  repeal  the  tax  on  refined  su^ar,  the  differ- 
ential, and  add  the  amount  of  the  differential  to  the  raw  sugar, 
making  the  tax  to  the  people  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and 
placing  it  in  a  different  place,  I  ask  you,  if  we  did  that,  if  we  wiped 
out  the  differential  that  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany entirely,  and  jplacea  it  on  raw  sugar,  if  we  would  not  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  should  we  not  increase  it? 

Mr.  CJoLCOCK.  It  might  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  American 
eugar-refining  industry  altogether,  and  then  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  to  charge  whatever  price  he  fixed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  let  me  ask  some  questions  along  that  line. 
The  principal  refiner  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.    How  much  capitalization  has  it? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
petitors is  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  CoixocK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  refining  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  refining  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  CoLCX)CK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  freight,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, of  refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
that  I  asked? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  my  idea 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  the  facts  upon  which  you  can  base 
an  answer? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  have  the  facts — ^well,  experience  has  taught  me 
clearly  that  the  high  rate  of  duty  would  necessarily  cause  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  more  tor  the  goods,  and  so  buy  a  less  amount. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  hii;h  rate  of  duty. 
My  question  was  with  reference  to  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  re- 
fined sugar  and  putting  a  similar  aniount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and 
reduce  it  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  But  that  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  mean  reducing  the  tax  on  refined  sugar  to  an 
amount  that  it  would  be  on  raw  sugar;  in  other  words,  wiping  out 
that  difference,  and  when  you  got  to  the  16  Dutch  standard,  not 
increase  the  duty. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  can  only  say,  as  far  as  the  differential  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  reward  to  give  to  an  industry 
such  as  the  refining  of  sugar;  that  that  industry  is  worth  to  this 
country  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent,  but  the  methods  they  pursue  in 
beating  down  the  price  at  which  they  buy  our  sugar  is  damnable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  a  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  for  this  differential  without  knowing  the  cost  to  them  of 
refining  sugar,  or  without  knowing  the  cost  to  the  competitors  abroad, 
and  without  knowing  the  freight  rates  upon  refined  sugar  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  vou  will  turn  to  the  hearings  had  In  lflS7,  when 
you  had  Mr.  McCahan  on  the  stand,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  information  is  13  years  old,  not  up  to 
date,  and  we  can  not  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  remember  Mr.  McCahan *s  testimony  very  welL 
He  said  that  if  he  worked  his  refineries  to  full  cajjacity  day  in  and 
day  out,  that  he  could  not  refine  sugar  at  three-eights  of  a  cent  a 
pound ;  that  it  cost  him  five-eights  oi  a  cent  a  pound.  That  is  a  re- 
finer's statement,  and  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Colcock,  if  the  differential  was  wiped  out,  ih» 
differential  between  1.95  and  1.68^,  would  it  not  affect  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Of  course  it  would. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  it  not  cripple  the  beet  sugar  industry  abso- 
lutely? 

Mr.  Coi/COCK.  Entirely;  all  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Not  only  unwise,  but,  in  my  belief,  foolish. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  would  it  cripple  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests, 
when  they  do  not  make  any  refined  sugar  at  all,  but  sell  purely  to 
the  refiner? 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  make  refined  sugar  if 
we  could  start  the  industry  anew.  But  we  are  very  uncertain  as  to 
what  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  up  here.  A  man  hesitates  before 
he  will  tear  down  a  $150,000  sugar  house,  and  put  up  a  refinery, 
spending  $150,000  more,  say  $300,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  conditions  are,  that  the  Louisiana 
people  are  not  refining  sugar  at  all? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  I  can  cite  you  one  sugar  house,  the  Adeline  factory, 
ready  to  refine  it  to-morrow  if  they  thought  their  business  could  be 
a  permanent  one,  and  they  may  be  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Louisiana  people  are  practically  refining  no 
sugar,  and  it  all  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  i 

Mr.  Colcock.  They  are  not  prepared  to  do  it. 
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Mi*.  Underwood.  If  you  took  the  diiferential  off  of  sugar  above 
the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  put  it  on  below,  you  would  have  the 
same  protection  against  foreign  sugar  that  yon  have  to-day  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  would  have  more  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  more.  Therefore,  why  would  the  removal 
frf  it  destroy  the  business  of  the  Louisiana  people  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  we  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  sugat 
refiners,  then  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  far 
everything,  and  he  might  not  be  as  liberal  as  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  assume  that  it  would  destroy  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Ckwnpany,  but  you  have  no  data  to  show  th«t  it 
trould? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  am  about  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  name. 

Mr.  Underwood,  But  you  have  not  stated  to  the  committee  any 
facts  showing  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  could  not 
compete  with  the  foreign. 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  am  told  that  the  refiner  loses  0.14  cent  on  every 

?mnd  refined.  The  differential  gives  him  back  that,  and  0.12^  more, 
ou  propose  to  take  off  the  dil^rential,  and  force  him  to  lose  0.14 
cent  a  pound  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  refining  on  American 
soil  and  employing  Ainerican  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  asking  a  question  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 
I  want  to  get  the  facts,  and  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  refining  in  this 
country  and  abroad ;  but  as  to  the  beet  sugar  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  this :  Is  not  the  market  for  beet  sugar  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  West? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  The  beet  sugar  people  will  go  on  the  stand,  and  they 
know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  upon  your  raw 
snigar  made  from  cane  in  the  South  the  price  was  controlled  absolutely 
by  the  refiners? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  price  of  beet  sugar  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  refiners,  and  that  the  entire  product  of  Cuba  export*ed 
comes  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  If  you  will  look  back  at  the  evidence  I  gave  here  in 
1902, 1  think  it  was,  you  will  see  that  I  show  that  where  the  American 
refiners  attempted  in  the  months  of  Juljr  and  August  to  take  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  differential  the  British  buyers  stepped  into  the 
Cuban  market  and  bought  several  cargoes  and  shipped  them  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  increased  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  They  can  rake 
off  irom  the  Cuban  price  up  to  0.32,  but  the  very  minute  that  it 
touches  0.32  or  0.34  then  the  English  will  come  into  the  market  with 
dieaper  freight  and  land  it  in  the  refineries  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Sugar  Refining 
Company  in  dealing  with  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  are 
"damnable?" 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  every  man  who  sold  sugar 
upon  the  floor  or  our  exchange  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  BotTT^L.  Why  do  yon  submit  to  those  methods? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  do  better,  excepting  where 
a  man  has  free  money.    For  instance,  last  Thursday  one  man  stored 
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2,000  packages  of  sugar  sooner  than  sell  it  at  the  low  price  offered  by 
the  refiners.  If  we  were  all  as  well  off  as  he  we  would  store  all  of 
our  high-grade  su^ar  to-day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  crop  or  the 
product  before  it  goes  to  the  refiner  which  precludes  its  beinc  stored  f 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Well,  yes;  our  96  test  su^ar  will  not  hold  up  the 
polarization — ^that  is,  it  would  lose  the  polarization — and  every  de- 
gree down,  for  instance,  from  96  down  to  86,  means  10  less  in  value. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  your  raw  material  has  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  refiner  within  a  limited  time? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  producers  of  cane 
and  beet  sugars  to  form  an  association  or  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regSating  the  price? 

Mr.  CoL€X)CK.  So  far  as  the  beet  sugar  people  are  concerned,  the^ 
can  answer  for  themselves.  I  think  they  have  done  it,  and  done  it 
successfully. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  vou  answer  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  com- 
bination between  the  beet  sugar  people  and  the  cane  sugar  people? 

Mr.  CoLCX}CK.  We  can  not  make  that  combination,  because  we  are 
somewhat  an  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  there  is  no  combination  between  the  producers 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Ck)LG0CK.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
price  of  cane? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  No,  sir.  I  rode  upon  a  car  with  one  of  them,  and 
that  i0  as  much  as  I  know.    I  heard  him  talk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  know  what  their  method  is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  I  know  what  he  said  it  was.  He  said  he  would  get 
more  money  for  his  cotton,  but  from  the  way  he  was  going  at  it  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  stupid. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  any  such  method  been  considered  by  the  sugar 
people? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  The  only  thing  considered  is  the  building  of  a  re- 
.  finery  and  refining  our  own  sugar,  as  the  beet-sugar  people  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  fi  you  have  information  from  the  stanapoint  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  sugar— that  is,  the  man  who  buys  it  at  the 
retail  store — I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  handling  sugar  after  it  leaves  the  refinery? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  retail  grocer? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  whom  does  the  retail  grocer  buy  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade — from  the  refiner  or  the  jobber? 

Mr.  CoLCX)CK.  The  real  grocer — the  corner-shop  man — can  not 
buy  from  the  refiner,  as  I  understand  it.  as  he  does  not  buy  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  carry  him  on  their  books. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  whom  does  he  buy  his  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  From  the  wholesale  grocer — ^the  jobber,  as  you  may 
call  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  from  whom  does  the  jobber  get  it  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  From  the  refiner.  There  is  no  intervention  between 
the  refiner  and  the  wholesale  grocer;  he  buys  direct.      ^ 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  And  I  presume,  from  your  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  refiner  dictates  the  price  which  they  shall  paj  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, that  they  alsa  dictate  the  price  which  the  jobber  shall  pay  for 
refined  sugar  t 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Not  only  that,  but  they  also  tell  him  how  much  he 
shall  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  then  a  combination  which  fixes  the 
price  which  the  jobber  charges  the  retailer? 

Mr.  CoLCOcK.  A  combination  in  the  refining  industry ;  yes 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  all  retailers  that  buy  their  sugar,  buy  it  at 
a  uniform  price,  that  is  the  same  grade  of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Well,  yes;  practically. 

M^.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  dictates  the  price  at  which  you  shall  sell  your  sugar  to  them, 
and  also  dictates  the  price  at  which  the  jobber  shall  sell  the  sugar  to 
the  public? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  They  do ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  that  we  have  to  sell 
it  to  them ;  they  say  we  can  sell  it  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  bound  to  sell  it  to  them  because  you 
have  no  other  purchaser,  so  that  they  dictate  the  price  to  you  at 
which  they  buy  and  they  dictate  the  price  to  the  jobber  at  which  ho 
shall  sell? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  That  is  my  impression ;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  dictation  with  reference  to  this  material 
goes  on  down  until  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  CJoLCOCK.  It  looks  to  me  that  way,  Mr.  Boutell. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  the  only  rivalry  which  would  in  any  manner 
fix  the  price  is  the  competition  between  the  retail  dealers  themselves? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically,  there  is  no  competition  between  the 
retail  dealers  on  su^r. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not  think  that  you  gentlemen  understand  what 
a  retail  dealer  is. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  know  that  we  pay  the  retailers'  bills. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  largest  and  best  paying  consumer  is  the  poor 
man  who  buys  the  small  amounts  of  sugar,  10,  15,  and  25  cents' 
worth — the  consumer  who  comes  in  and  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods,  some  coffee,  some  tea,  and  2  bits'  worth  of  sugar,  or  4 
pounds  or  3  pounds  of  sugar.  They  do  not  buy  sugar  by  the  pound, 
but  by  the  2  bits'  or  4  bits^  worth. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  statement  that  I  made  in 
my  former  interrogatory,  that  the  only  competition  affecting  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  only  possible  competition,  whether  it  exists  or 
not,  is  the  competition  among  the  retail  dealers. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  No ;  the  competition  that  exists  is  between  the  candy 
man,  who  likes  to  buy  our  sugars,  for  one,  and  then  certain  grocery 
trade  which  takes  our  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard — they  take 
some  of  this  sugar  and  sell  it  into  the  trade.  They  are  the  competi- 
tors of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Within  the  last 
week  I  have  seen  sugar  on  tables  in  our  exchange  fit  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  eat,  perfectly  refined  sugar,  good  sugar,  and  bought  by  the 
refiner  and  melted  as  96  test  sugar  is  melted.  You  see  that  when- 
ever you  begin  tariff  agitation,  even  a  mild  one  like  this,  you  drive 
the  speculator  out  of  the  market,  and  when  you  drive  the  speculator 
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out  of  the  market  all  the  boitipetition  we  have  is  between  r^ner  on 
one  side  and  the  candy  man  and  the  old-time  grocer,  who  buys  the 
sugar  for  distribirtion  to  the  trade,  on  the  other.  - 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  speaking  of  the  sugar  from  Hawaii,  and  the  con- 
cession to  Cuba,  and  the  a(5ttission  of  su^r  free  of  duty,  has  there 
been  any  great  difference  in  the  retail  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLCoCK.  I  ^m  a  poor  hand  to  answer  that,  because  I  never  buy 
any  sugar.    I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  of  sugar  ifi. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  You  simply  do  not  know? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  do  hot  know  what  the  retail  price  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  any  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  imported  sugar  would  greatly  injure  Doth  the  cane  and 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  and  retard  its  growth? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all ;  it  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  is  the  entire  rake-off,  to  ude  the 
common  expression,  that  the  Sugar  Trust  gets  on  refined  sugar? 
What  is  the  entire  profit  that  the  Sugar  Trust  now  makes  on  a  pound 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLOoOK.  That  question  would  have  to  be  answered  by  a  prac- 
tical refiner — that  is,  how  much  can  he  make  upon  a  pound  of  refined 
su^ar. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  what  he  pays 
for  the  raw  sugar  and  what  he  gets  for  the  refined  sugar  is  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  tried  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  man  who  does  not  know  anything  about  sug^ar  to  catch  these 
terms.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  question  is  this :  When  we  had 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  up  the  last  time,  we  calculated  that  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar  was  $5.80  per  ton,  and  nobody  disputed 
that  proposition;  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  it  down  to 
$2.30.  I^ow,  according  to  your  figuring  to-day,  they  only  get  $2.50 
differential,  for  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  a  ton  is  $2.50. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  amount  collected  on  a  ton  would  be  one-eighth 
of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  there  something  else  besides  this  one-eighth  df 
a  cent  a  pound  that  they  get  the  advantage  of? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  They  have  a  by-product  that  they  sell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  some  other  kind  of  a  tariff  that  they  get? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  All  the  differential  they  get,  mathematically,  is  12^ 
cents.  I  never  could  understand  why  you  gentlemen  were  so  puzzled 
over  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  puzzle  almost  anybody,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Mr.  Payne  was  clear  on  the  subject;  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  it  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  all  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thin^,  the  difference  between  the  cane  sugar 
men  and  the  beet  sugar  men  is  that  you  have  nothing  on  top  of  earth 
to  do  with  this  differential  on  refined  sugar,  and  they  have  a  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar,  plus  the  tariff  that  you  get  on  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  their  situation  ? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  And  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  them ;  they  are  our  neigh- 
bors. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  I  understand ;  that  is  the  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion.   What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  start  refineries? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Because  we  are  afraid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Afraid  of  what? 
,    Mr.  Coix:ocK.  Afraid  that  when  we  come  to  sell  the  sugar,  not  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  the  people  who 
refine  sugar  independently  also,  will  undersell  us  wherever  we  try  to 
deliver  our  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  cutthroat  ^ame  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Every  business  in  the  world  is  conducted  on  that 
principle — every  business  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  refined  in  Lou- 
isiana the  entire  product  of  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No;  we  have  always  made  some  sugar  fit  for  imme- 
diate consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  sugar  refineries  cost? 
Does  anybody  know  ? 

Mr.  Colcock.  We  are  building  one  down  there  now,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  of  sugar  plantations 
put  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  climatic  condition  that  keeps  you  from 
refining  sugar  at  New  Orleans,  and  causes  it  to  be  done  at  New  York  ? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  There  is  nothing  that  keeps  us  from  refining  sugar, 
if  the  men  can  come  together  and  subscribe  the  money  to  build  the 
refineries.  They  are  afraid  they  will  succeed  in  raising  the  monev; 
that  is  exactly  the  position  they  are  in.  I  have  known  men  to  sub- 
scribe $25,000  to  $40,000,  and  then  withdraw  it  before  the  subscription 
is  complete. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  thev  refine  any  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  ever? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  the  United  States  got  into  this  reciprocity 
arrangement  with  Cuba^  where  was  their  sugar  refined,  in  Spain? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  No ;  principally  in  the  United  States.  New  Orleans 
was  a  large  importer  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  calculating  how  much  sugar  we  make  in  the  United 
States,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  beet-sugar  proposition,  too? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Mr.  Underwood  added  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  you  do  not  refine  this 
sugar?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  afraid?  What  are  you 
afraid  of? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Suppose  we  put,  say,  $1,000,000  into  a  refinery ;  we 
would  have  to  have  $1,000,000  of  working  capital  besides.  Now,  then, 
we  begin  to  sell  the  sugar,  selling  it  to  a  company  at  Vicksburg,  say, 
at  5  cents  a  hundred  under  the  price  offered  oy  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company ;  then  they  offer  to  sell  it  at  10  points  lower ;  then 
the  other  company  cuts  them  10  points,  and  so  on;  and  as  there  are 
only  about  28  points  that  can  be  possibly  cut,  in  two  days  we  would 
be  out  of  the  game  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  are  afraid  of  is  the  competition  of  the 
refining  companies? 
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Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Undoubtedly ;  we  are  afraid  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  you  did  not  get  a 
fair  price  for  sugar  from  the  refining  company  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  did  not  get  it  last  year,  nor  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Not  this  year,  but  you  did  get  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No ;  we  did  not  last  year.  There  was  a  reason  for  it 
last  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  tariff 
schedule  that  would  enable  you  to  get  a  fair  price  for  your  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not ;  I  do  not  think  1  can.  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  we  could 
amend  the  tariff  to  help  you  out  in  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  if  we  took  off  the 
duty  on  the  differential  and  put  the  same  amount  of  duty  on  the 
raw  sugar,  if  that  would  not  force  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Company,  the  trust,  to  buy  the  American  sugar  and  make  a  better 
market  for  the  American  sugar,  because  it  would  be  more  costly 
for  them  to  import,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  put  up  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  You  are  wrong,  sir.  The  greater  the  advantage 
the  refiner  has,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  If 
you  gave  him  3  cents  protection  on  the  raw  sugar  he  could  pay  a 
better  price  than  he  could  if  you  gave  him  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  he  could  not  buy  his  raw  sugar  from  you, 
he  would  have  to  buy  it  all  abroad,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  1.68 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  there  was  no  differential  on  raw  sugar,  the  for- 
eign refiners  would  send  their  sugar  into  the  United  States  market. 
I  am  only  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  any  facts  to  sustain  it? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK,  Nothing  but  my  observation  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  was  put  so  high 
that  it  would  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  sugar  made  from  beets 
in  this  country,  it  would  certainly  stimulate  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  this  country,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  think  you  could  build  factories  fast  enough, 
sir, 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  do  refine  sugar  in  Louisiana.  My  brother  and  myself  have  a  cane 
sugar  plantation  at  Adeline,  La.,  and  we  are  now  making  refined 
sugar  there. 

Sir.  CoLCocK.  The  stenographer  has  that  in  his  report  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  person  present  who  desires  now 
to  be  heard  on  cane  sugar,  or  on  the  duty  on  cane  sugar?  I  except 
Mr.  Adkins,  who  desires  to  be  present  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Claus  E.  Spreckels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
ver}^  much  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  your  chances  on  to-morrow.  There 
is  opportunity  now.    I  presume  you  can  be  heard  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  I  represent  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
iam  independent  concern,  and  operating  in  Isew  York.  My  under- 
standing was  that  I  was  to  be  heard 

The  Chairman.  You  can  be  heard  now  or  to-morrow  morning,  just 
as  you  desire. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  donx  you  make  your  statement  now,  and  take 
your  notes  of  it,  and  revise  them,  so  they  can  be  put  into  the  hearings 
which  will  be  printed  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  not  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  anything  you  are  not  prepared  on  now,  you 
can  file  a  brief  on  it  afterwards  and  until  the  4tn  of  December. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  understand  Mr.  Spreckels  says  he  is  not  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  to-day.    He  can  make  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Is  Mr.  Hamilton  present — Francis  E. 
Hamilton.    If  not,  then  we  will  call  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  these  people  are  called  who  have  ffiven 
their  names  to  the  clerk.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  do 
so,  but  we  want  everybody  who  is  here  and  desires  to  be  heard  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBT  T.  OXNABD,  OF  OXRABD,  CAL.,  ASD 
NEW  TOBE  CITY,  BEFBESENTING  THE  AMEBICAN  BEET  SVOAB 
COMFANY. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent our  domestic  sugar  interests,  in  part,  as  vice-president  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  operating  six  beet  sugar  companies 
located  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  California. 

As  I  understand  it,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  certain  inter- 
ests have  been  agitating  for  lower  duties  on  certain  products,  prin- 
cipally those  that  enter  into  manufactured  articles.  This  demand, 
artificially  created,  I  believe,  has  caused  a  sentiment  to  ^ow  up  that 
calls  now  for  a  readjustment  or  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariil 
schedules.  The  call  is  for  Congress  to  look  into  schedules  of  the 
law  of  eleven  years  ago  to  see  >vnat  need  there  may  be  for  lower  or 
higher  duties,  in  view,  perhaps,  of  changes  in  conditions  which  may 
have  come  since  1897.  The  Dinrfey  bill  has  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  this  country,  and  its  life  has  only  been  equaled  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  when  in  1856-57  there  was  a  call  for  lower  duties  that 
brought  disaster  to  the  country. 

We  understand  that,  whatever  demand  exists  for  revision  of  the 
existing  rates  of  duty,  no  necessity  exists  for  a  radical  reduction  of 
rates  of  duty  on  products  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  desirous 
of  having  Congress  investigate  the  matter,  and  raise,  or  lower,  or  main- 
tain the  present  rates  wherever  advisable  and  just.  In  other  words, 
the  sentiment  spoken  of  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
existing  rates  or  duty  are  too  high  generally  on  all  products.  These 
hearings,  then,  are  to  determine  where  inequalities  exist;  where,  be- 
cause of  change  in  conditions,  the  rate  now  may  be  too  low  or  too 
high,  and  where  it  has  not  yet  outlived  its  usefulness;  and  then  it 
wul  be  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  when  a  harmonious  deter- 
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mination  is  arrived  at,  to  add  to  the  whole  a  higher  or  maximum  or 
retaliatory  rate  that  we  may  use  as  against  nations  that  treat  our 
products  unfairly. 

From  that  standpoint  I  wish  to  hold  the  attention  of  this  committee 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  sugar;  to  show  why  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  rates  on  that  product,  or  if  any,  an  increase. 

The  duty  that  should  be  placed  on  sugar  depends  on  several  fac- 
tors. I  know  it  is  contended  by  some  that  reduction  increases  duties, 
because  inciting  larger  importations.  The  idea  is  a  theory.  More 
revenue  from  lower  rates  depends,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  on  whether 
a  given  reduction  would  be  enough  to  displace  the  domestic  product. 
Lower-dutied  sugar  would  not  displace  our  domestic  sugar,  nor  that 
free  sugar  that  comes  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, nor  that  from  Cuba,  unless  the  reduction  were  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  grant  of  tariff  favor  to  sugar  from  that  island.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  room  here  for  larger  foreign  importations.  We 
need  only  about  so  much  foreign  sugar,  and  hence  lower  duties  on 
it  could  only  reduce  our  revenue. 

How  much  of  our  revenue  should  come  from  sugar  is  a  serious 
question;  so  serious,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  schedule  has  inva- 
riably given  committees  and  Congress  more  or  less  trouble,  so  that 
the  Treasury  is  interested  from  a  revenue  standpoint;  and  we  have 
for  many  years — save  from  1891  to  1895,  when  there  was  practically 
free  sugar  and  a  bounty — collected  very  considerable  revenue  from 
sugar.  This  worked  favorably  for  sugar  producers,  while  our  con- 
sumers have  enjoyed  reasonable  prices  for  a  necessary  of  life,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  easy  to  reconcile  these  often  conflicting  interests. 
To-day,  as  I  "see  it,  the  task  is  fairly  easy. 

Not  to  go  back  too  far  into  ancient  tariff  history,  in  1883  a  high 
duty  was  placed  on  sugar  and  on  other  entries,  so  high  along  the 
w^hole  line  that  in  1890  we  had  such  dangerous  "  surplus  "  of  revenue 
that  Congress  determined  to  place  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list,  lopping 
off  about  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  and  giving  our  sugar  proaucers 
a  bounty  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  production  than  a  duty  had  been. 

In  1894  Congress  went  back  to  a  duty  on  sugar,  but  the  rates  then 
fixed  were  found  too  low  for  either  revenue  or  protection.  The  evil 
effect  of  ad  valorem  rates  on  sugar  being  demonstrated,  the  40  per 
cent  rate  on  raw  sugar,  then  valued  at  an  average  of  3  cents,  was 
supposed  to  be  ample  for  revenue,  and  a  rate  tending  to  give  our 
consumers  cheaper  sugar.  It  did  neither.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
world's  price  of  raw  sugars  fell  down,  say,  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  cent  below  3  cents,  which  produced  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  the  protection  granted,  affecting  the  revenue  as  well. 

Then  came  the  higher  tariff  of  1897,  the  sugar  rates  in  which  were 
designed  to  return  enough  revenue,  insure  to  consumers  sugar  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  fair  protection  to  our  producers,  and  hoped  for 
development  of  the  sugar  industry.  Our  producers,  however,  were 
promised,  in  addition,  a  bounty  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  to 
increase  the  development  of  sugar  production — a  more  stimulating 
agency  than  the  duty  had  proved  to  be;  but  the  pressure  for  the 
speedy  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  was  so  great  that  in  the  face  of  the 
threat  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate  to  protractedly  debate  the  bounty 
proposition,  the  latter  was  withdrawn,  and  so  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
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ducers  did  not  get  what  tlie  majority  conceded  sugar  was  fairly 
entitled  to  to  increase  the  development  of  sugar*  production. 
This  is  what  was  said  : 

Mr.  Allison.  I  oflfer  this  morning  two  or  three  amendments  to  the  bill,  which 
I  do  not  ask  to  have  considered  at  this  moment,  but  I  offer  them  now  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  printer  immediately  and  returned  at  an  early  hour 
during  the  morning.    I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice-Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secketaby.  On  page  200,  after  line  14,  Insert  as  a  new  section : 

"  Sec.  — .  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1898,  and  until  July  1, 1903,  and  no  longer, 
there  shall  be  paid  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  producer  of 
sugar  made  from  beets  grown  within  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  1898  and  each  succeeding  calendar  year  until  July  1, 1903,  a  bounty  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  On  what  many  of  us  hoi)ed  would  be  the  last  day  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  the  committee  comes  in  with  what  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  radical  departure  from  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  century  in  tariff  taxation  as  an  amendment. 

There  was  considerable  debate,  Mr.  Jones  saying,  "  There  must  be 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  look  into  the  question." 
Page  2255: 

Several  Senators  (to  Mr.  Allison).  Withdraw  It. 

Mr.  Allison.  In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  by  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  that  the  amendment  will  lead  to  a  prolonged  debate,  I  with- 
draw It.  I  agree  with  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Thurston],  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  wish  of  those  who  wish 
to  pass  the  bill  to  Introduce  Into  it  any  new  question  which  will  prolong  the 
debate.  Therefore,  if  In  order,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

This  was  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  volume  30,  part 
3,  pages  2244  and  2255. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  our  national  expenditures  may  be,  nor 
what  our  revenues  must  consequently  be.  I  have  only  pointed  out 
some  reasons  why  we  shall  need  very  considerable  income  to  meet 
our  necessities,  making  the  continuance  of  existing  rates  on  sugar 
wise,  necessary,  and  fair,  unless  by  much  lower  rates  on  other  prod- 
ucts we  invite  larger  foreign  importations  for  revenue,  too  low  to  be 
sufficiently  protective. 

The  following  shows  our  consumption  of  sugar,  the  duties  collected 
thereon,  the  per  capita  consumed,  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar 
in  New  York,  and  rates  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  under  the  tariff  acts 
of  1883,  1892,  1894,  and  1897.  In  the  year  1884— shall  I  read  this, 
gentlemen?  If  you  are  not  interested  in  these  figures  I  will  pass 
tnem  by? 

Mr.  URUMPACKER.  I  suggcst  that  you  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  you  had  better  read  them  as  you 
go  on. 

Mr.  OxNARD  (reads) : 


Year. 


1884.. 
1885.. 
1892.. 


Consump-      Duty  col-    |  Per  capita  I  ^aJIh  L^*" 


tion.  lectcd.      ,  consumed. 


1,300,000  I    $47,500,000  62.4 

1,296,000         50.800,000  I  51.8 

1,853,000  I  76,000  63.8 


fined  In 
New  York. 


6.78 
6.44 
4.34 
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Mr.  BoTPTELL.  That  was  free  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Sugar  under  the  bounty.  The  per  capita  consump- 
tion was  63.8  pounds,  under  free-trade  conditions,  practically  what 
it  is  to-day.     [Continues  reading:] 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  consumption,  1,949,000;  duty  coUected,  $15,- 
850,000 ;  per  capita  consumed,  63.4 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.15. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  w  as  that  before  that  you  just  read  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  year  when  there  was  not  any  tariff  on 
sugar,  but  a  bounty? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  a  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  but  none  on 
raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  when  we  were  paying  the  bounties? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  on  the  raw  sugar  was  the  same  as  the 
differential  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir.  Now  we  come  to  the  Wilson  bill.  In  1895 
the  consumption  was  1,949,000  tons.  The  revenue  collected  was 
$15,350,000.  There  was  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  that  year.  The 
duty  collected  was  $15,350,000.  The  per  capita  consumption  was 
63.4,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  was  4.15  cents,  prac- 
tically lower  than  it  had  been  under  free  conditions.     [Reads:] 

In  1896  the  consumption  was  1,960,000;  duty  collected,  $20,800,000;  per 
capita  consumed,  62.5 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  Yorli,  4.53. 

Now  we  come  to  1907,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  last  year.     [Reads:] 

Nineteen  hundreil  and  seven,  consumption,  2,090,000;  duty  collected,  $60,- 
130,000 ;  per  capita  consumed,  76 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.8. 

We  have  been  going  up  and  buying  more  sugar,  showing  that  the 
people  were  satipn'^d  with  the  price.    That  is  the  end  of  my  table. 

The  Chairman.  T)o  you  give  the  price  per  pound  last  year? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Four  and  eight-tenths. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  was  under  free  trade? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  4.8. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Miat  you  call  free  trade  is  the  amount  of  tariff 
tax  that  was  collected  on  refined  sugar  coming  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  $76,000  was  collected. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  tax  per  pound? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  remember  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-eighth. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Oxnard,  that  you  add  to  that 
table  the  tonnage  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  each  of  the  years  mentioned. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  do  that  with  pleasure.  I  will  fix  that  and  put 
it  in  the  record. 

ilr.  Mc'Call.  Can  you  make  also  the  returns  for  the  intervening 
years,  so  that  we  can  get  a  report  from  each  year  since  1884? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  do  that  for  each  year. 

Mr.  McCall.  These  figures  are  very  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  do  it  this  afternoon  it  could  be  made 
ready  for  insertion  in  the  hearing  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  That  will  be  a  job,  but  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
fixing  the  price  for  1907  at  4.69  instead  of  4.80. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  got  my  figures  from  the  same  source.  Between  4.69 
and  4.80  there  is  not  much  difference,  but  I  will  see  if  I  made  a  mis- 
take.    It  is  4.69. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  sugar  habit,  if  you  may  call  it  so,  is  increasing 
among  all  civilized  people,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 
I    ^  Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  investigated  outside  of  the  United 

States  about  the  consumption  of  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes,  I  have.  The  people  that  use  the  least  amount 
of  sugar  are  the  Turks.  You  would  think  they  use  more,  but  they 
use  only  6  pounds  per  capita. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  the  Chinese  were  just  learning  to  use 
sugar. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  not  the  record  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hot  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Germany,  is  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  increasing  in  Germany.  The  German  Govern- 
ment is  making  great  efforts  to  have  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
Eiugar  increased.  They  apply  it  to  the  army.  They  find  it  excellent 
food,  and  it  has  increased  a  few  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany  in 
recent  years.  I  think  it  is  about  42  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany. 
I  am  answering  from  memory,  you  should  understand. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  ^Vhat  is  it  in  Great  Britain? 
'  Mr.  Oxnard.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  sugar-eating  country  of 

the  world.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  90  pounds. 
They  put  up  jams  and  preserves,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  in  in  that 
way. 

Sir.  Gaines.  For  export? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  people  eat  sugar  because  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  price.  Is  that  right  ?  Do  they  eat  it  because  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  price,  or  because  they  have  to  cat  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  satisfy  the  sugar?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  remark  was  in  the  nature  of  an  argimient. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  both.  I  think  I  showed  that  they  get  their 
sugar  about  as  cheap  now  under  this  tariff  as  they  ever  got  it  under 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  for  information :  Is  this  sugar 
E  consumption  in  the  United  States,  this  increase  of  the  per  capita  con- 

sumption— does  that  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  they  use  more  sugar, 
as  sugar  in  its  simple  state,  or  do  they  eat  more  preserves  and  jams, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  want  my  opinion  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The 
farmers  and  everybody  have  been  extremely  prosperous  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  and  they  have  had  money  to  buy  sugar  with. 

Mr.  (Clark.  I  understand  that:  but  what  about  the  English  people 
now?  You  give  that  now  as  an  argument  here.  How  does  it  happen 
that  they  eat  more? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  always  eaten  the  same  amount,  apparently. 
^  Mr.  Clark.  They  must  be  prosperous,  too,  then.     What  do  you 

think  of  that  proposition? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  prosperous,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  sugar  habit  increasing  because  people  like  to 
eat  more  sugar,  or  because  it  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  OxxARD.  The  consumption  has  not  increased  much  in  France. 
It  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lack  a  good  deal  from  being  up  to  the  English, 
according  to  your  own  statement.     . 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  is  also  this,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  state :  The 
English  make  jams  and  preserves  and  send  them  to  their  colonies. 
Perhaps  that  increases  their  per  capita  consumption.  They  are  large 
jam  producers,  and  send  it  to  India  and  Australia  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  any  people  in  the  world  eat  as  much  jam 
and  knick  knacks  and  gew  gaws  and  jim  cracks  as  we  do? 

Mr.  OxxARD.  I  think  the  English  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  a  while  ago  that  this 
extra  consumption  of  sugar  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
cheaper  in  comparison  with  other  things  than  it  has  been  in  days 
gone  by  ?  Is  that  it,  or  is  it  the  taste  of  the  American  people  for  sweet 
things  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Let  me  answer  that  by  looking  at  my  table  and  show- 
ing you  that  they,  ate  63  pounds  in  1892,  under  free  sugar,  when  it 
was  4.84,  and  they  ate  77  pounds  last  year,  when  it  was  4.8,  or  4.7. 

Mr.  MgCall.  Mr.  Oxnard,  how  is  the  price  of  sugar  now  compared 
with  the  price  of  other  commodities  at  that  time?  Has  sugar  re- 
mained lower,  compared  with  other  food  commodities? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  very  decidedly.  Sugar  is  extremely  low,  and 
it  is  a  great  food  product ;  and  on  that  account  the  Germans,  as  I  said, 
have  applied  it  to  their  army  and  furnished  their  army  with  sugar, 
and  haoituated  the  army  to  use  sugar  as  the  cheapest  product  they 
can. 

Mr.  MgCall.  I  was  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the  increased  con- 
sumption. If  sugar  to-day  is  cheaper  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  would 
not  that  be  a  reason  for  its  increased  consumption  over  the  consump- 
tion of  other  foods  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  might  be.  I  think  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than 
other  food  of  the  same  nutritive  value. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  other  foods  as  well  as  sugar?  I  know  there  has 
been,  in  relation  to  wheat  and  other  foods,  because  of  the  good  times. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain  exports  very  largely  preserved  fruit 
and  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sUgar  used  in  preparing  those  fruits  is 
estimated  as  part  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  accounts  in  large  measure  for  their  large 
consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  we  are  exporting 
sweetmeats  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  an  expert,  but  I  can 
answer  it  simply  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  think  we  do  not 
to  any  great  extent. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  not  the  consumption  of  other  food  products 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years  much  more  than  sugar? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Undoubtedly. 
Mr.   FoRDNEY.  Would  you  raise  or  lower  the  present  duties  on 

Mr.  OxxARD.  I  would  raise  them.  I  started  out  with  that  as  the 
basis  of  my  argument,  and  showed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Republican  majority  at  the  time  they  passed  this  bill  to  give  us  still 
more  protection,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  stimulus  added  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  had  still  more  duty  on  foreig^i  raw  sugar  it 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  beet  sugars,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  in  a  short  time  supply  sugar  to  all  the  people 
who  consume  it  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  is  paid  to-day 
with  improved  methods? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  Mr.  Willett,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  the  world's  production  of  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  W.  P.  Willett,  of  New  York.  The  world's  raw  consumption 
is  14,000,000  tons,  and  this  country  consumes  about  3,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  about  a  fifth. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Before  5'^ou  proceed,  if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tabula- 
tion as  to  those  figures  as  to  the  per  capita  consuinption  of  sugar,  can 
they  be  carried  back  as  far  as  they  are  available  if  they  are  given  by 
decades  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Do  you  want  the  figures  of  what  we  consumed  to  com- 
pare with  particular  years — with  the  tariff  of  1846? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  tables,  if  they  can  be  brought 
down  from  the  earliest  figures  available  they  would  be  of  great  value. 

Mr.  OxNARD,  You  want  the  amount  of  consumption,  the  amount  of 
duty  collected,  the  per  capita,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar? 

iir.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir;  if  those  could  be  carried  back. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Very  well.  Perhaps  some  of  your  questions,  gentle- 
men, will  be  answered  in  my  further  statement;  so  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  proceed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  well  informed  that  our  producers  are 
in  need  of  all  the  protection  now  enjoyed,  and  especially  if  the  beet 
sugar  industry  is  to  go  forward  in  the  matter  of  development.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Congress  has  lowered  the  effect  of  rates 
and  reduced  the  natural  effect  of  whatever  stimulation  was  contained 
originally  in  the  rates  of  1897  by  letting  in  free  or  at  lower  rates, 
since  1897,  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  investments, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  existing  rates  should  stand 
or  should  be  increased.  And  in  that  I  have  included  Hawaii,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  treaty  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  entirely  different  from  that.  Is  the  area  of  cane  sugar  made 
in  the  United  States  about  all  taken  up? 

Mr.  Oxxard.  It  is  not  scratched,  hardly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  Mr.  Fordney  keeps  asking 
you  about  stimulating  the  gro>Yth  of  the  beet  sugar  industry? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  It  will  apply  to  the  cane  also.  He  did  not  ask  me 
that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  other 
cane-producing  countries  of  the  world,  we  have  not  got  an  ideal  cane- 
producing  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  too  much  moisture  and  water  down 
there  to  produce  a  good  cane? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  The  cane  is  the  plant 
of  the  Tropics,  and  as  you  go  northward  you  find  it  more  difficult  to 
properly  develop  that  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  produces  less  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  until  you  go  so  far  north  that  it  does  not 
contain  any  sugar  at  all.  It  is  a  natural  tropical  product,  just  as 
the  beet  is  the  product  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  as  you  approach 
either  extreme  the  conditions  become  less  and  less  favorable,  except 
in  the  case  of  California,  which  is  semitropical.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia we  have  two  factories,  which  do  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  do  you  mean  as  "  we  ?  " 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  American  Sugar  Com- 
pany. We  have  one  factory  at  the  town  of  Chino  and  one  at 
Oxnard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  sugar  a  matter  of  ordinary  agriculture?  AMiat  do 
you  know  about  that,  or  what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  that  is  a  broad  question,  and  yet  I  should 
say  that  under  favorable  conditions  sugar  can  be  produced  readily 
with  the  proper  culture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  there  cane  lands  outside  of  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Texas  goes  successfully  under  the  general  agricultural 
business.  As  I  understand  it,  Louisiana  is  confined  substantially  to 
two  or  three  of  these  subtropical  crops. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  rice  grows  very  well  in  Louisiana.  Our  cane 
production  does  well  in  Louisiana  in  some  years  and  badly  in  other 
years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  production  in  Texas, 
su^r  or  rice  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  as  to  Texas. 

I  will  go  back  a  little  to  say  again  that  we  let  in  free  or  at  lower 
rates  since  1897  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  invest- 
ments, which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  existing  rates  shoiud  stand 
or  be  increased.  That  is,  we  have  received  our  tariif  cut.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  more  beet  sugar  factories  now 
than  we  had  three  years  ago,  showing  that  your  protection  or  stimu- 
lation is  not  sufficient  to  induce  additional  investments  under  colonial 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  new  beet  sugar 
manufactories  have  been  erected  since  1897? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Xo:  but  some  have  been  abandoned  which  were  not 
located  exactly  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  were  not  located  where  they  could 
raise  beets  profitably  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  But  there  has  not  been  much  development  for 
a  year  or  two.  I  think  thfe  Phillipine  agitation  has  caused  people  to 
wait  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  this  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  number  of  factories  have  been  built  that 
have  been  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  beet  sugar  men  have  known  ever  since  you  got 
busted  on  that  Philippine  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  that  there  was  no 
earthly  prospect  of  that  bill  being  passed. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Who  guaranteed  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  reasoned  ordinarily  that  if  the  Senate  sat 
down  on  that  bill  with  such  force  as  they  did,  there  was  not  any  pros- 
pect of  that  bill  being  passed  unless  the  Senate  was  completely  upset, 
and  you  had  four  years  to  build  these  sugar  factories  in. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  But  who  is  going  to  build  factories  with  investments 
of  $1,000,000  or  thereabouts  on  an  uncertainty  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  conditions  have  not  gotten  worse  in  that  in- 
terval. Why  don't  you  go  on  and  build  these  new  sugar  beet 
factories? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Capital  is  timid,  Mr.  Oxnard,  while  agitation  is 
going  on  at  one  end  of  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  that  Philippine 
tariff  question  settled  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  Philippine 
tariff  settled,  if  possible,  for  the  interest  of  the  sugar  growers? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  let  you  and  me  settle  it,  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  settled  any  wav,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  so  advise  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  want  it  settled  with  this  tariff  altogether.  We 
will  not  say  how  vou  shall  formulate  the  different  parts. 

I  must  insist  that  sugar  is  exceptionally  situated;  that  it  falls  in 
that  class  of  products  where  present  duties  should  be  maintained^ 
The  lower  duties  would  be  disastrous,  in  view  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  sugar  since  1897,  and  higher  duties  are  advisable. 

We  have  gone  on  and  done  our  best  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  develop 
the  beet  sugar  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law,  and  we 
have  to  show  for  it  a  production  oi  440,000  long  tons  from  G3  factories 
in  1907,  as  against  a  production  of  40,800  long  tons  from  9  factories 
in  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  in  1897,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  I  am  talking  of  this  year  and  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  We  have  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  tenfold  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  increased,  then,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  I  understand  it  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  In  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  not  increased.  We 
are  at  a  standstill,  to  see  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  increased  the  amount  of  production  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes;  I  understood  you  to  say  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
'  factories. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  was  by  removing  the  factories  to  places  where  you 
could  grow  the  beet  to  the  best  advantage? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  a  new  factory  never  gets  its  full  supply  at  first, 
you  know. 

What  our  sugar  industry  needs  is  certainty,  assurance  that  it  is  to  be 
let  alone,  to  proceed  as  best  it  can  under  existing  rates.  If,  however, 
700,000  tons  of  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  is  allowed  to 
come  in,  and  if  to  reductions  on  1,250,000  tons  of  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine sugars  now  admitted — which  has  been  a  staggering  blow  to 
sugar  capitalists — there  is  added  a  reduction  of  existing  rates,  the 
money  wnich  has  been  going  into  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  will 
continue  to  go  there,  rawier  than  risk  a  million,  or  even  half  a  million, 
investment  in  sugar  factories  at  home. 

To-day  we  have  an  investment  of  about  $60,000,000  in  63  beet  sugar 
factories,  scattered  in  16  States  of  the  Union,  and  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  average  returns  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment have  not  exceeded  6  per  cent;  far  too  little  to  induce  capital  to 
develop  rapidly  a  great  national  industry  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
from  every  standpoint,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Right  through  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  far  too 
little  to  induce  capital  to  develop  rapidly  a  great  national  industry 
in  proportion  to  its  value  from  every  standpoint  to  the  growing  com- 
merce and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  oeet  sugar  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  our  annual  statements  are  on  file  there,  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  they  show  that  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  in  building  and  operating  our  six  factories,  located 
in  California,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  There  is  no  water  in  this 
$7,000,000,  consisting  of  $4,000,000  of  preferred  and  $3,000,000  of 
short-term  notes,  every  dollar  of  which  went  into  the  building  of 
these  plants. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  can  not  be  truthfully 
controverted.  Does  this  look  like  an  unreasonable  profit?  Would 
any  sane  man  care  to  invest  in  the  industry  under  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit  ?  I  leave  this  answer  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  claim  that  the 
facts  warrant  the  raising  of  duties,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  speedily 
developed. 

Summed  up,  my  propositions,  then,  are:  Sugar  is  so  situated 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  exceptional  favor — first,  because  it  is 
only  developing,  and,  second,  because  no  other  industry  has  been  set 
upon  since  1897  as  has  home  sugar.  It  has  already  borne  its  full 
share  of  any  proposed  reduction. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  only,  you  mav  say,  10  years  old.  The 
only  stimulant  it  has  received  came  since  the  Dingley  bill  went  into 
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effect.  Why,  gentlemen,  in  1890,  when  we  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time  before  you,  before  Mr.  Payne  on  the  McKinley  bill,  I  was  the 
sole  representative  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  nobody  else  here,  I  had  to  represent  it.  There  was  no 
industry,  practically.  There  was  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  in  Con- 
gress that  believed  you  could  make  su^r  from  beets.  They  wanted 
to  see  that  sugar.  In  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  came  up,  we  liad  a 
few  more  representatives,  not  many  more,  because  the  bounty  did  not 
last.  There  were  seven  or  eight  factories.  In  1897,  when  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  was  framed,  there  were  only  about  nine  factories.  The  great 
development  has  come  since  1897,  and  I  think  all  these  other  coun- 
tries that  grow  sugar  realized  that  we  are  going  to  grow  sugar,  and 
since  then  they  have  been  at  you  and  at  us  right  along  to  have  their 
products  admitted  at  reduced  rates  or  free;  and  I  think  it  is  about 
time  to  call  a  halt,  because  the  industry  is  only  developing,  and  be- 
cause no  other  industry  has  been  set  upon  since  1897  as  has  home 
sugar.  The  sugar  schedule  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  hammered 
at  in  the  tariff.  Just  think  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  that  has  been 
admitted  free  and  at  reduced  rates  since  this  bill  was  started.  No 
other  schedule  has  been  attacked  like  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country  was  imported,  the  admitting  free  of  a  portion  of  it 
from  Hawaii  and  Cuba  would  not  fix  the  price,  when  it  is  the  sur- 
plus that  fixes  the  price,  and  there  is  no  surplus  here  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  IS  bound  to  affect  the  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  always  will  import  a  large  amount  of  sugar 
here  until  home  industry  has  adequate  protection,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  If  you  turn  it  once  into  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eigners you  will  see  what  your  sugar  bill  will  be. 

Second,  the  per  capita  consumed  of  sugar  here  is  increasing,  show- 
ing that  consumers  consider  prices  reasonable,  and  they  are  con- 
servative. 

Third,  we  will  need  our  present  or  more  revenue  from  su^r. 

Fourth,  our  producers  need  the  present  protection.  Prices  have 
fallen,  and  if  rates  are  advanced  it  will  be  assurance  to  waiting  capi- 
tal that  Congress  will  stand  fast  on  its  guarantee  to  foster  and 
develop  our  home  sugar  industry. 

Fiftn,  present  rates  are  not  nearly  as  high  nor  the  protection  as 
much  as  in  1883  and  1890. 

Sixth,  diligent  effort  to  carry  out  our  share  of  the  contract  of  1897 
with  Congress,  which  deserves  additional  encouragement  for  those 
who  are  to  invest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  make  a  connected  argument. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Oxnard,  is  there  any  reason  in  the  method  of 
raising  beets  why,  with  such  encouragement  as  you  ask  for  it,  it 
should  not  be  a  very  large  and  widespread  and  prosperous  business  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  see  none  unless  you  cripple  it  as  they  have  done,  as 
I  pointed  out,  in  the  last  ten  years  by  continually  letting  in  what  I 
call  foreign  sugars  from  outlying  countries  at  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Leaving  outside  for  the  moment  any  question  of  pro- 
tection by  the  tariff  or  otherwise,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  which  should  put  us  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  any. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  Professor 
Taussig,  who  is  a  very  able  writer  on  economic  questions,  refers 
especiallj  to  the  flax  and  linen  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  two 
illustratfons  of  protective  industries  that  have  not  made  the  progress 
in  this  country  that  was  looked  for,  and  he  gives  as  the  explanation 
that  the  method  of  harvesting  flax  and  the  method  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet,  employing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  very  much  of 
child  labor,  is  such  that  under  our  social  system  probably  it  will 
never  reach  the  same  proportions  that  it  has  reached  in  the  conti- 
nental countries.     Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  should  say  not,  and  for  this  reason :  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industrj^  that  has  developed  in  ten  years  as  this  one  has,  going 
from  40,000  to  440,000  tons.  It  seems  to  me  that  refutes  his  argu- 
ment directly,  and  do  you  know  that  440,000  long  tons  is  more  than 
a  third  of  what  we  were  consuming  along  in  1885,  a  third  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States^  and  that  has  been  done  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  I  would  point  to  that  as  an  answer,  and  I  would 
further  say  from  my  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  not  so.  I  would 
rather  that  question  be  asked  of  an  expert  on  the  agricultural  end. 
We  have  such  a  man  who  will  appear  before  this  committee,  Mr. 
Saylor,  who  has  made  a  study  of  it  for  the  Government,  to  go  around, 
and  he  is  here  now  in  the  room  and  ready  to  appear  before  you  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Oxnard,  what  eifect  would  the  removal  of  the 
differential  have  on  refined  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  bad  for  it,  because  we 
share  in  that  protection.  Beet  sugar  is  not  food  to  eat  in  its  raw 
state.  It  has  to  be  refined,  and  every  pound  of  it  is  refined,  and  we 
share  in  that  differential  just  as  much  as  the  refiners  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  company  you  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  I  will  go  a 
little  into  the  history  of  that.  That  is  the  oldest  company,  and  that 
is  why  I  pointed  out  that  if  that  company  could  not  earn  and  pay 
more  than  6  per  cent  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  other  companies  that 
had  not  been  in  the  business  as  long  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  beet  sugar  does  this  particular  corn- 
pan  v  produce? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  varies.  When  you  ask  me  these  questions,  gentle- 
men, as  to  the  price  of  sugar,  and  so  forth,  I  must  answer  in  figures, 
just  as  if  you  would  ask  me  what  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  is. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  an  average? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  125,000,000  pounds  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  total  amount 
of  beet  sugar  produced? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  can  figure  it ;  65,000  tons,  in  round  figures,  out 
of  440,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Sixty  thousand,  we  will  say,  out  of  440,000. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  any 
interest  in  this  company? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Has  it  anr  interest  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  am  only  going  as  far 
as  my  own  company  is  concerned.  It  may  have  stock.  Anybody  in 
this  room  may  have  stock.  I  am  not  specifying.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  none  of  them  that  is  a  stockholder  m  our  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  business  connec- 
tion between  your  interests  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany toward  fixing  the  price  of  the  sugar  produced  in  this  country? 
'  itr.  OxNARD.  Xo,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  or,  and  that  is  a  point  that 
I  would  know.  I  was  for  seventeen  years  president  of  this  company. 
I  stai'ted  it,  and  for  personal  reasons  I  did  not  want  to  go  on,  and  my 
brother  succeeded  me,  and  I  know  everything  that  that  company  has 
done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  the  beet  sugar  interests  of 
the  Northwest  in  a  business  way  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  say  this  before  I  start  in  on  that: 
My  brother  in  California  handled  that  part  of  the  business,  the  sell- 
ing of  the  sugars,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  detailed 
statements  about  that.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  could 
answer  much  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  Imow  the  territory  in  which  the  beet  sugar 
interests  of  the  United  States  sell  their  products  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  know  that.    I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Miere  is  that  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  most  of  their  product  is  not  sold  on 
the  seaboard,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  What  do  you  call  the  seaboard  ?  The  bulk  is  sold  in 
the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  railroad  rates, 
freight  rates  in  the  market  in  which  the  beet  sugar  interest  disposes 
of  its  product  it  has  a  freight  rate  in  its  favor  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  30  to  40  per  cent  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty  to  40  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  indeed.  We  make  sugar  in  California;  we  ship 
it  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  what  the  freight  rate  is  now,  but  we 
have  paid  as  high  as  $1  a  hundredweight — a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  it  where? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  Oxnard  to  Chicago,  and  we  seldom  pay  less 
than  25  cents  to  carry  it  from  the  factory  to  almost  any  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oxnard  is  in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  southern  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  pay  $1  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  say  we  have  paid  it.  To  my  Imowledge  we  have 
paid  $1. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Most  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  that  comes 
into  this  country  comes  in  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  does  it  not,  of 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  all. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  practically  all? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Practically  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  ship  it  from 
California  to  Chicago 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  may  not  be  more  than  75  cents,  and  I  may  have 
shipped  none  in  this  past  vear.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  will  range  from  75  cents  to  $1? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  will  range  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  75  cents. 
Now  we  have  a  factory  that  will  supply  Chicago  from  ♦Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tiiat  brings  you  nearer  the  market  than  the 
other  factory  ?  The  beet  su^ar  interests  are  located  largely  in  Colo- 
rado and  Nebraska  and  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
Kocky  Mountain  West,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes:   and  in  California  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  the  importations  of  sugar  come  to  this 
country,  besides  the  foreign  freight  and  the  ocean  freight,  the  for- 
eign importer  has  to  pay  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  market  in 
which  the  beet  sugar  is  sold,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  If  he  would  send  it  there  he  would  have  to 
pay  it  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  440,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  western  market  is  able  to  consume  every 
pound  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  say,  I  have  found  times  when  I  had  to  come  to 
New  York  with  it,  and  I  have  gone  frequently  to  Pittsburg  with  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  there  are  sometimes  exceptions. 
Sometimes  we  ship  pig  iron  to  China. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  There  has  been  shipped  imported  sugar  from 
New  Orleans  to  Omaha  for  27  cents,  when  I  was  paying  75  cents 
from  Oxnard  to  Chicago  to  compete  with  it. 

.Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  on  the  proposition  that  the  western 
market  consumes  the  beet  sugar  product. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  that  is  true,  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  the  foreign  competitor  has  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  freight  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  western 
market? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  an  anywise  accurate  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  cost  of  freight  on  sugar  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  western  market,  Chicago  and  westward  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  can  not.    There  are  gentlemen  here  who  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  must  be  somewhere  near  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  was  talking  of  some  years  ago  when  I  said  27  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  ocean  freight  in  bring- 
ing sugar  to  this  country  from  Amsterdam  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  understanding  among  us  was  that  each  gentle- 
man would  take  a  certain  part  of  this  subject  and  discuss  it.  There 
are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  can  tell  you  that.  Mr.  Hathaway 
knows.    (To  Mr.  Hathaway :)  What  is  the  rate  from  Hamburg  here? 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  he  will  testifj-,  I  will  ask  him  later.  You  do 
not  know  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  %the  cost  of  the  production  and 
refining  of  German  beet  sugar? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  I  do;  but  there  are  other  men  who  will  dwell 
upon  that.  Mr.  Pajoie  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  each  man 
would  take  up  a  subject  and  exhaust  it,  and  there  is  a  gentleman  here 
who  will  take  up  that  matter  from  the  beginning.  The  cost  is  about 
2  cents.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  come  from  Michigan,  and  he  has  that 
information,  I  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  prohib- 
itive i 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  just  on  the  line,  because  sugar  does  come  in  in 
very  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  But  is  it  not  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  because  it  is  low  enough  to  let  some  sugar  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  is  a  very  smaU  proportion? 

Mr.  Oxxard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undf^wood.  It  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No:  it  is  not  prolubitive. 

]Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  practically  prohibitive  because  all  the  sugar 
that  is  imported  into  this  country  comes  in  as  molasses  or  sugar  below 
the  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  revenue  that  is  derived  by  the  Government 
on  sugar,  then,  is  not  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  placed  the  tax  that  is  now  on  refined  sugar 
an  unixifined  sugar — that  is,  the  proportionate  tax — and  removed  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar,  would  it  not  largely  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  but  it  would  do  this — it  would  destroy  the  refining 
industry  and  put  our  refining  industries  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Mr.  IIxDKRwooD.  I  mean  if  you  put  the  same  tax  on  refined  sugar 
as  on  luirefined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  drive  out  the  refineries.  That  question  was 
put  to  Mr.  Colcock  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  he  brought 
out  this  fact.  I  am  a  Louisiana  planter  as  well  as  a  beet  sugar 
planter.  It  would  mean  that  the  Louisiana  people  would  have  to 
go  into  the  business  of  refining  sugar  in  competition  with  Europe, 
wiere  the  wages  are  very  low.  There  is  a  gentleman  coming  after 
me  who  spent  six  months  in  Europe  and  who  has  statistics  as  to 
wages  an(l  the  labor  question.  Louisiana,  I  can  say  from  what  I 
have  seen,  (^an  not  possibly  compete  with  Germany,  and  the  result 
would  be  to  transfer  the  refining  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  know  the  cost  of 
transiportation  to  this  country  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know.  I  could  guess,  but  there 
are  men  here  who  know  better  than  I  do.    I  have  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  tliat  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  could  not  run  with  the  differential  off? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  certain  they  could  not. 

ifv.  UNJPiEmvooD.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statement? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  On  the  figures  that  I  have  referred  to  as  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  the  factories  of  Europe.  You  will  be  astounded 
when  you  hear  them.    This  gentleman  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  wait  for  the  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Underwood,  that  raw  sugar  is  now  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Eefined  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  raw  sugar.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  refineries 
on  the  Pacific  coast  refine  sugar  mostly  coming  from  Hawaii  and  not 
from  Europe? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  appear  here  in  the  dual  capacity,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  being  very  much  interested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  and  also 
being  a  cane  sugar  planter  and  refiner  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  a  refiner  in  the  beet  sugar  sense,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand.    Then  you  appear  in  a  dual  capacity? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  far  as  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  concerned,  the 
question  that  Mr.  Underwood  asked  Colonel  Colcock  and  you  both 
was:  If  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  refined  sugar  and  place  it  on  raw 
sugar,  so  far  as  the  producer  goes,  it  would  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  like  to  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  German  producers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  what  you  would  like,  but  it  would  not 
change  one  particle  the  amount  of  tariff  you  would  get. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  far  as  the  amount  of  protection  I  would  get,  it 
would  not,  but  it  would  put  my  competitor  m  the  field  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand ;  but  as  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  you 
would  be  precisely  where  you  are  now. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  would  take  it  off  of  one  side  and  put  it  on  the 
other  side  and,  as  we  are  producers  of  raw  as  well  as  refined  sugar, 
the  condition  remains  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  depend  on  whether  they  took  off  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Underwood's  theory  is  to  take  the  differential  off 
the  refined  sugar  and  put  the  same  amount  on  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  ruin  I^ouisiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  running  the  sugar  refinery 
down  there? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  just  started? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
a  success  or  not.  The  practical  result  would  be  that  the  Louisiana 
people  would  have  to  put  up  a  refinery  and  compete  with  the  refined 
sugar  of  Germany.    That  is  what  they  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  was  to  ask  you 
another  one.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  build  refineries  down 
there  and  refine  this  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar  down 
there  instead  of  shipping  it  to  New  York  to  be  refined? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  because  there  is  more 
money  in  doing  it  the  way  it  is  done  now. 
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ilr.  CiiARK.  That  is  because  the  trust  has  you  by  the  throat? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  not  my  answer. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  know.    I  am  asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  the  trust  had  us  too  much  by  the  throat,  we  would 
undoubtedly  take  some  measure  as  you  suggest,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
sufficiently  exacting  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
we  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  know  you  have  not  done  it.  What  I  would  like  to 
see,  of  course,  would  be  a  part  of  this  manufacturuig  done  down 
there.  Colonel  Colcock  testified  here  that  if  they  put  up  a  refinery 
in  New  Orleans  that  the  sugar  trust  would  meet  them  even  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  the  upshot  would  be  that  the  trust  would  cut  the  throat 
of  the  refinery  down  there  and  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
If  you  had  a  refinery  down  there  and  refined  all  of  the  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar,  would  not  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  give  you  advantage  enough  to  compete  with  the  sugar  trust  in 
your  own  territory? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  would.  I  am  here  as  a  beet  sugar  repre- 
sentative. I  take  very  little  interest  in  that  part ;  my  brother  attends 
to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  beet  sugar  men  contemplate  a  time  when  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  legs  and  compete  with  everybody,  or  do  they 
look  all  the  time  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make 
suffar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  sugar  beet  is  being  bred  up  every  vear,  so  that 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  sugar  all  the  time  out  of  good,  sweet 
beets.  Science  is  being  devoted  to  developing  a  high-grade  beet,  and 
they  are  gradually  getting  1  per  cent  more  and  1  per  cent  more,  and 
every  per  cent  means  more  pounds  of  sugar.  Some  exceptional  beets 
have  been  produced  containing  25  per  cent  sugar  to  the  weight;  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  weight  was  sugar.  My  hope  is  that  we  will 
breed  the  beet  just  as  you  have  bred  the  trotters,  from  2.40  down  to  2 
minutes.  We  are  hoping  every  day  to  secure  that  high  standard,  and 
when  we  have  obtained  it,  if  that  day  comes,  as  I  firmly  believe  it 
will,  we  can  compete  with  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  one  of  the  things  that  keep  the  American  beet  sugar 
man  clamoring  for  a  high  protective  tariff  the  fact  that  they  have 
developed  the  beets  there  on  soil  or  the  way  they  cultivate  them  in 
Europe,  so  that  they  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter than  our  own  beets? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  All  the  seed  we  use  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  so 
we  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  sugar  producer  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  sugar  beet  produced  in  Germany  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  than  the  sugar  beet  of  Mich- 
igan, Colorado,  and  California  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  With  your  permission,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  to 
answer  that  question.  He  has  all  those  facts.  As  I  said  before, 
each  one  has  taken  his  part  in  this  tariff  discussion,  and  he  has  all 
the  specific  details. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  that  they  tore  down  and 
removed  a  beet  sugar  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colorado  was  because 
the  Colorado  beets  contain  so  much  more  saccharine  matter  than  the 
Michigan  beets? 

Mr.  FOHDNEY.  No. 
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Mr.  OxNAKD.  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  ask  a  Michigan  man  that 
question. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  why  did  they  tear  down  that  great  big  sugar 
factory  in  Saginaw? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  It  was  a  very  little  one,  not  a  big  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  $500,000. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  That  is  nothing.  The  Oxnard  factory  cost  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  biggest  one  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  The  biggest  of  ours. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  not  moved  because  of  the  low  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  but  because  there  were  too  many  factories  growing 
up  in  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  beets  contained  more  saccharine  matter  they 
would  have  raised  more  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  raise  200,000  tons,  a  fourth  of  the  production 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  if  the  dif- 
ference in  the  freight  rates  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  any  refiners  in  the  South  against 
sugar  refined  in  New  York.  Is  it  not  true  that  foreign  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  from  Germany  can  be  landed  as  cheaply  at  New  Orleans 
as  it  can  be  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  is  being  landed  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think,  without  doubt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So,  you  are  directly  in  competition  with  foreign 
suffar  now? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  did  not  quite  understand  his  question  that  way.  He 
spoke  of  Vicksburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  spoke  of  Vicksburg  because  Colonel  Colcock  spoke  of 
it,  and  because  it  is  so  near  to  New  Orleans.  He  said  that  they  could 
not  compete  if  they  started  a  refinery  in  Louisiana  or  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  sugar  refinery  at  Vicksburg.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  rreight  rate  from  New  York  to  Vicksburg  would  give  you  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  them  in  selling  the  refined  sugar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beet  sugar  country  is  west  of  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  OxjNARD.  No;  I  will  not  admit  that;  it  is  not  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  produced  there.  I  would  not  say  it  was  sold  there. 
The  bulk  is  produced  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  is  sold  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  freight  rates  are  counted  from  Missouri  River 
points  and  Mississippi  Kiver  points.  Nine-tenths  of  the  beet  sugar 
country  is  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  These  gentlemen  know. 
As  I  have  said^have  not  handled  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  sense  in  shipping  beet  sugar  East  and  cane 
sugar  West? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Because  there  is  not  a  combination,  a  community  of 
interest  That  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  If  there  was  a  com- 
bination between  the  refiners  of  the  East  and  the  West,  then  that 
would  happen.  As  it  is,  we  go  seeking  markets  everywhere  we  can  in 
competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  there  been  any  general  understanding? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  As  to  the  cane  refineries,  no  sir.  I  say  positively, 
none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nearly  one- fourth  of  the  sugar  is  produced  in  Mich- 
igan and  some  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  beet  sugar  producing  companies  are  there? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  are  63  in  operation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  manjr  different  companies  own  those  concerns? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  have  six  factories. 

Mr.  Gaines.  About  one-eighth  of  the  production? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  This  Oxnard  factory,  that  cost  $2,500,000  to  build, 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  the  six. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  beet  sugar  producing  com- 
panies there  are  in  America  ?     I  understood  there  were  63. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say,  however,  that  half  of 
that  number  were  different  companies,  about  one-half.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way says  that  he  will  give  an  exact  list. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  companies  refine 
cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction is  refined  by  the  so-called  trust? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  about  50  per  cent.  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  just  giving  these  statements  from  memory.  They  are  what  I 
think. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  not  laiow  how  many  other  companies  refine 
the  balance? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  there  are  about  one  dozen  refineries  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  were  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  cane  sugar  lands 
and  $1,000,000  in  beet  sugar,  with  the  same  amount  of  brains,  the 
same  kind  of  a  fellow  running  both,  which  would  make  the  more 
money? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Whereabouts?    Where  would  you  invest  the  money? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  invest  it  down  in  the  cane  country;  and  as  to 
beet  sug&r,  if  I  were  going  to  pick  the  place,  I  would  pick  Colorado. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  would  pick  about  right,  as  far  as  beet  sugar  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  would  you  go  with  the  cane? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Ship  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  would  you  put  the  cane  factory  if  you  were 
about  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Louisiana,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  see  it  located  in  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  the  best  place  in  this  country.  I  would  say 
unquestionably  that  the  beet  sugar  investment  would  be  more  profit- 
able, having  had  long  experience  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Make  more  profit? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  not  the  tendency  toward  beet  sugar  destroy  the 
cane  su^ar  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  there  is  room  for  both,  unless  you  let  all  the 
outlying  islands  come  in  with  their  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  Refined  beet  sugar  is  sold  in  competition  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
product  of  American  refined  cane  sugar  than  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  beat  sugar  factories  have  to  sell  under  the  cane 
a  little.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  sell  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit  under  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  OxNAiu).  About  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Twenty  to  25 
cents  a  hundred  under  the  cane  sugar.  I  do  not  think  our  factories 
sell  as  low  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  similar  concession  the  Louisiana  people 
might  refine  their  own  sugar  and  sell  it.  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  they  can  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  None  on  earth,  except  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  it  the 
way  they  are  doing  it,  selling  it  to  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  getting  their  share? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  This  is  a  free  country  and  they  can  build  a  refinery 
if  they  feel  then  can  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  they  do  not  go  into  the  sugar  refining 
business  is  the  same  reason  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  go  into 
the  oil  business  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  they  are  afraid 
to  put  their  money  against  the  immense  amount  of  capital  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  would  have  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  not  be  sure  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  £.  HATHAWAY,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  MICHIGAN 
STJGAB  COMFANY,  DETBOIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
measured  from  one  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  day  is  most 
appropriate  to  undertake  the  dilcussion  of  this  question,  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  field  day  for  the  beet  sugar  people,  and  I  speak  of  this, 
to  start  with,  because  it  furnishes  a  concrete  fact  such  as  I  believe  you 
would  like  to  get  hold  of.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  beet 
sugar  people  to  pay  the  middle  of  the  month  for  the  beets  delivered 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month.  Yesterday  was  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  the  pay  day  for  the  beets  is  to-day  for  beets  delivered 
during  the  month  of  October.  Just  before  I  left  home  I  received 
drafts  on  us  from  our  six  sugar  factories,  these  drafts  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  farmers  for  the  beets  delivered  to  our  factories  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  sum  total  of  those  drafts  for  the  six  fac- 
tories was  $1,148,000,  nearly  $200,000  to  a  factory.  That  which  ap- 
plies to  the  beet  sugar  factories  owned  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany applies  with  equal  force  to  the  remaining  number  to  make  up 
the  63  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
to-day,  the  day  on  which  you  begin  these  hearings,  there  is  being 
paid  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  for  beets  delivered  to  the  beet 
sugar  factories  of  this  country  durmg  the  month  of  October  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000.  That  is  simply  for  beets 
dehvered  during  the  month  of  October.  These  deliveries  will  con- 
tinue during  the  months  of  November  and  December.  These  deliv- 
eries will  probably  not  be  quite  as  high  as  the  October  delivery,  and 
probably  tnis  pay  roll  which  we  are  making  at  the  present  time  consti- 
tutes about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  pay  roll  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  for  beets.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  labor  pay  roll  at  each  of  our 
factories. 

A  question  came  up  from  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  present  ask- 
ing the  kind  of  sugar  that  we  produced,  and  I  knew  of  no  better  way 
of  answering  that  than  to  wire  home  and  ask  them  to  send  me 
a  sample  from  each  of  the  six  factories.  I  have  not  opened  these 
samples  [exhibiting  samples].  They  represent  the  six  different  fac- 
tories owned  and  operated  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  McCall.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  paid  for  beets  in  a 
year  would  be  about  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  I  would 
like  to  have  you,  if  you  desire,  to  look  at  this  sugar.  Some  people 
think  that  beet  sugar  is  different  in  appearance  from  that  which  is 
made  from  cane. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  an  expert  to  detect  the  difference  between 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  T  simply  have  these  samples  here  so 
that  you  can  look  at  them,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  Doctor  Wiley  said.  Of  course 
we  have  heard  something  of  this  sugar  question  before. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  in  the  year  1896 
contained  this  statement  of  the  position  of  the  party  toward  the 
domestic  producers  of  sugar. 

Now.  T  will  read  the  statement  or  not,  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
concerning  the  pai-ty's  declaration. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  a  splendid  tone:  read  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway  (reads) : 

Wo  conrtemn  the  pJ*<'w»nt  }i(liniinstrnH<Mi  for  not  koopinp  fnUli  with  the  sugar 
prodneerP  of  this  conn  try.  Tho  Uopnblicnn  ]inrty  favors  such  protection  as  wIU 
lead  to  the  production  on  AnuM'loan  soil  of  all  tlw-  siip:nr  which  the  American 
[)eople  UBc.  and  for  wlilch  tlicy  pay  other  c<  untries  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually. 

The  general  tariff  plank,  adopted  the  same  year,  was: 

We  demand  such  an  e<iuitable  tariff  on  foreijrn  Imports  which  come  Into 
competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue 
for  the  necessary  exi>enses  of  the  Government,  hut  will  protect  American  labor 
from  degradation  to  the  wa^e  level  of  other  countries. 

The  Republican  party,  in  its  national  platform  adopted  in  the  year 
1900,  made  this  declaration: 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  poUcy  of  i)rotectlon  to  American  labor.  In  that 
policy  our  industries  have  been  establisluHl,  diversiHe<i,  and  maintained.  By 
protecting  our  home  market  comjietition  has  been  stinuilated  and  production 
cheapened.  Opportunity  for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
Becured  and  wages  In  every  department  of  labor  maintained  at  higher  rates, 
higher  now  than  ever  before,  and  always  distinguishing  our  working  i>eople  in 
their  better  conditions  of  life  from  those  of  any  competing  country. 
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The  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  adopted  in  the  year  1W4, 
stated : 

Protection  which  guards  and  develops  our  industries  is  a  cardinal  policy  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  measure  of  protection  should  always  at  least  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abnad. 

President  Roosevelt's  message,  sent  to  Congress  in  December,  1907, 
contained  this  statement  regarding  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party : 

This  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  protective  system  and  any  effort 
to  uproot  it  could  not  but  cause  widespread  industrial  disaster.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  law  could  not  with  wisdom  be  changed. 
But,  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth  as  ours,  it  is  probably  well  that 
every  dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  so  as  to 
see  that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits  are  conferred  thereby;  that  proper 
revenue  is  provided  and  that  our  foreijm  trade  is  eucou raped.  There  must 
always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  collection  of 
an  ample  revenue,  but  which  will  at  least  mal<e  good  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad ;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  for  the  well-being  of  the  wage  worker  must  ever  be  a  cardinal  point  of 
American  policy. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1908,  under  which  that  party  has  just 
been  returned  to  power,  contains  the  following  statement  in  its  tariff 
plank : 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  princiiile  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
industries.  •  •  •  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  we  believe 
in  a  free  interchange  of  in'oducts  with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco 
as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  domestic  interests. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  declaration  of  party  principles  that 
every  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  from  1890  to  1908, 
both  inclusive,  contains  a  party  pledge  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff 
and  that  two  of  them,  viz,  the  platform  of  1896  and  the  platform  of 
1908,  contains  specific  pledges  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry  shall 
be  protected. 

The  purpose  of  such  schedule  is  clearly  the  protection  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  the  American  people 
consume. 

Has  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States  since  1897  justified  the  enactment  of  a  protective  sugar  tariff? 

When  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  there  were  but  six  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  the  combined  output  of  which  was  40,000 
short  tons  of  sugar.  To-day  there  are  in  active  operation  64  beet 
sugar  factories  in  this  country,  and  their  output  for  each  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  480,000  short  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  the  out- 
put will  pass  500,000  tons.  It  thus  appears  that  during  ten  years 
the  output  of  domestic  beet  sugar  has  increased  more  than  1,200  per 
cent.  This  output  is  greater  than  the  domestic  cane  output,  and  has 
become  the  second  largest  source  of  supply  from  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  fill  their  annual  sugar  bowl,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Cuba.  We  to-day  produce  from  beets  grown  in  this  country 
enough  sugar  to  supply  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  living 
between  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  will  take  up  the  question  of  where  that  sugar  is  marketed  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  desires. 
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Such  a  development  of  the  industry  in  the  first  decade  of  a  pro- 
tective sugar  tariff  is  little  less  than  wonderful  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  at  the  time  the  Republican  party  incorporated  its  first  sugar 
plank  in  its  platform  of  1896  there*  were  few  farmers  who  had  ever 
raised  sugpr  beets,  no  trained  agriculturists  who  could  teach  them 
how  to  raise  this  crop,  no  good  model  by  which  a  factory  could  be 
built,  few  skilled  operatives  to  work  in  such  factories  when  built,  no 
trained  supervisors  to  teach  factory  employees,  no  experienced  mana- 
gjers  to  place  in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  no  merchant  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi who  had  ever  handled  domestic  beet  sugar,  and,  to  cap  the 
climax,  a  hostile  refining  industry  anxious  to  stamp  out  this  new 
competitor.  The  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  sugar  plank  of  1896 
could  hardly  have  expected  that  within  ten  years  $60,000,000  would 
be  invested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  in  this  country  and  that  the 
farmers  who  raised  the  beets  for  the  64  factories  would  receive  annu- 
ally $25,000,000  for  their  crop.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment. The  attached  table  will  show  the  location  and  size  of  the 
different  beet  sugar  factories  scattered  over  the  fifteen  States  in 
which  this  industry  has  taken  root. 

These  tables  show  the  number  of  companies  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  total  number  of  companies? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Yes,  sir.  It  also  gives  the  ownership  of  each 
factory. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  The  location  of  each  factory  and  ownership? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 


Name. 


OAiiiroRyiA. 


Location . 


Alameda  Sugar  Company Alvarado 

Los  AlamitOB  Sugar  Oompany 1a>»  Alamitos 

Sprecke^a  Sugar  Oompany Hpreckela 


Union  Sugar  Oompany. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company 

Do 

Pacific  Sugar  Corporation 

Do 

Sacrameoto  Valley  Sugar  Company.. 


Betteravia.. 

Ohino 

Oxnard 

Visalla 

Corcoran 

Hamilton  Oity. 


OOLOBADO. 


AmerlcaD  Beet  Sugar  Company _ 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company 

Dd 

Bolly  Sugar  Oompany 

Holly  Construction  Company 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company ' 

Gi^at  Wofftem  Sugar  Company 

Doiiiiiiiriiiiiii"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"ii- 
Do 

Dol^ 


Westeni  Sugar  and  Land  Company.. 


IDAHO. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  ComiMniy 

DoIIIIIIIIIIIIlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIII 


Dally 
capacity 
in  beets. 


Tom. 
800 
701) 

8.000 
600 
900 

2,000 
400 
600 
700 


Rocky  Pord _. 

Lamar — 

Las  Animas 

Holly 

Swink... 

Sugar  City 

Eaton I 

Greeley , 

Loveland .-] 

New  Windsor ; 

Loniymont ' 

Port  Collins— ; 

Sterling 

Brush J 

Port  Morgan... 

Grand  Junction 


9,700 


1,100 
000 
700 
600 

1,200 
500 
600 
600 

1,200 
600 

1,200 

1,200 
OOO 
000 
600 
OOO 


Idaho  Fails-. 

Sugar 

Blackfoot — 
Nampa. 


12,500 


1.200 

i,aoo 

000 
760 

8,750 
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Name. 


Oharles  Pope... 


Iowa  Sugar  OompaDy.. 


KANSAS. 

United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Oorapany.. 

MIOHIGAK. 


Michigan  Sugar  Gompany 

Michigan  Sugar  Oompany 

Do 

Do 

Do 

West  Bay  Ol'ty  Sugar  6ompanyI_ZlIiniIII-II~I~II-iniII".III 

Holland  Sugar  Oompany 

Oworao  Sugar  Company 

Do,- 

German  American  Sugar  Company 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company - 

Menominee  River  Sugar  Company 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Company 

Continental  Sugar  Company 

West  Michigan  Sugar  Company _ 


MINNESOTA. 

Carver  County  Sugar  Company. 

MONTANA. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Company 

NEBRASKA. 

American  IJrot  Sugar  Company 

NEW  YORK. 

Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Company... 

OHIO. 

Continental  Sugar  Comptmy 

OREOON. 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

UTAH. 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 


Do. 
Do. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company- 
Do.... 


WASHINQTON. 

Washington  State  Sugar  Company 

WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin  Sugar  Oompany 

Chippewa  Sugar  Company 

Rock  County  Sugar  Company.. 
United  States  Sugar  Company.. 


Location. 


Daily 
capacity 
in  beets. 


Rlverdale 


Waverley.. 


Tons. 
860 


400 


Garden  City. 


Bay  City 

Caro 

Alma 

CarrolltoD 

Sebewalng 

Croswell 

West  Bay  City- 
Holland 

Owosso 

J^anelng 

Bay  City 

Mount  Clemens.. 

Menominee 

St.  Louis 

Blissfleld 

Charlevoix 


ChafikH. 


Billings. 


Grand  Islnnd-. 


Lyons., 


Fremont. 


La  Qrande.- 


Logan 

Ogden 

l^wlaton 

Lehi 

Garland 


I 


Waverly. 


Menominee  Falls.. 
Chippewa  Falls... 

Janesville 

Madison.— 


1,200 


760 

i,aoo 

760 
800 
600 

000 
600 

400 
1,^00 
000 
OW 
000 

i,aoo 

600 
000 

600 

11.750 


600 


1.200 


850 


000 


400 


000 
400 

600 
1.200 
1.200 

4,000 


500 


500 
600 
000 
600 

2.30O 


Total.  64  factories,  with  daily  slicing  capacity  of  50.000  tons  beets. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  December  26, 1907,  shows  the  prog- 
ress of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
sixteen  years. 

I  give  here  the  year,  the  sugar  produced  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  factories  operated  each  year.    I  will  not  read  that. 


Sugar 
produced. 

Factories 
operated. 

83 
83 
53 
61 
63 
44 
89 
84 

Sujfar 
produced. 

PactorlcB 
operated. 

1907-8. 

1908-7 _ 

1003-8 

Long  tong. 
410.000 
433.010 
283,717 
209,722 
208,133 
193,483 
163.128 
78,830 

1899-1900 

1808-99 . 

1897-98    

Lono  tons. 
72,944 
82,471 
40,399 
87,538 
29,220 
20.092 
19,&S0 
12,018 

81 
16 

1004-6 ] 

1903-4 

1fi03-S ^    ._ 

1898-97 

180;V«L 

1814-95 

1808-04 

1802-03 

1901-2 

1900-1901 

The  next  general  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  against  European  sugar. 

The  average  price  paid  the  American  farmer  for  his  sugar  beets  is 
$5.75  per  ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  factory.  When  he  brings  them  to 
the  factory  in  his  wagon  he  receives  $5.75  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  where  they  ship  by  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  depends  on  the  amount  he  has  to  pay.  We  pay 
all  freight  in  exceas  of  40  cents  per  ton.  He  pays  the  first  40  cents 
of  the  freight. 

From  a  ton  of  such  beets  the  American  manufactiirer  makes  240 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  such  as  you  have  seen  this  morning.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the 
sugar  in  the  beet  before  the  manufacturer  begins  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet  before  the  manufacturer 
begins  the  process  of  manufacturing.  When  the  farmer  unloads  his 
beets  at  our  factory  he  receives  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar 
that  is  in  those  beets. 

The  present  average  cost  of  producing  gi'anulated  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ranges  frr)m  $3.75  per  100  pounds  to  $4  per  100  pounds. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an  average  of  $4.35  per  100 
pounds  for  his  1907  crop. 

That  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No.  The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an 
average  of  $4.35  per  100  pounds  for  his  sugar  in  1907. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  did  not  understand  the  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Right  there,  how  much  profit  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  his  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  him  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $3.75  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  range  of  25  cents? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  sells  it  at  $4.35  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  he  either  makes  a  profit  of  35  centg  a  hundred 
pounds  or  a  profit  of  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  range. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  any  cost  of  administration  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Interest  on  capital,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Insurance  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  office  employees? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  includes  the  pay  roll,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  included  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  include  in  that  statement  all  the  cost  of 
production  except  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Except  interest  on  capital.  If  you  will  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  next  paragraph,  I  think  it  will  answer 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Continue  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  that  year  there  were  G3  sugar  factories  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  combined  output  was  410,000 
long  tons,  or  918,400,000  pounds,  making  an  average  of  14,500,000 
pounds  per  factory.  The  combined  daily  capacity  of  these  63  sugar 
factories  is  50,000  tons  of  beets,  or  a  daily  average  of  800  tons  b^ts 
per  plant.  The  cost  of  erecting  an  800-ton  factory  is  $800,000.  The 
site,  equipment,  and  permanent  supplies,  exclusive  of  working  capi- 
tal, costs  another  $100,000,  making  the  total  investment,  exclusive 
of  working  capital,  $900,000. 

On  the  14,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  which  t^e  average  American 
factory  produced  the  maximum  profit  would  be  60  cents  per  100,  or 
$87,000.  If  the  sugar  cost  4  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  as  it  does  in 
most  cases,  the  profit  would  be  $50,750.  In  neither  case  is  any  allow- 
ance made  for  depreciation  of  plant.  The  year  referred  to,  viz, 
1907,  was  an  exceptionally  good  year;  far  above  the  average  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

I  can  not  give  you  any  franker  statement  than  that  of  the  exact 
condition  in  the  country. 

In  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
December  26,  1907,  page  7,  the  average  Hamburg  price  of  88°  sugar 
(the  form  of  raw  sugar  manufactured  in  Europe)  is  given  as  follows: 

1900 100  pounds-,  $2.24 

1901 do 1.88 

1902 do 1.43 

1903 ^-^ do 1.81 

190i do 2.14 

1905 do 2.55 

1906 do 1.87 

1907 do 2.05 

Making  the  average  price  of  this  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  the 
eight  years  in  question  just  $2  per  hundred  pounds,  or  2  cents  a  pound. 
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From  the  same  page  of  the  same  journal  I  find  the  Hamburg  price 
of  refined  granulated  sugar  for  the  same  years  to  be  as  follows: 

IflOO 100  pounds—  $2. 64 

loot do 2.2» 

UI02 - do 1.79 

1803 do 2.11 

1004 do 2.65 

1005 do 3. 00 

1006 do 2.31 

1007 do 2.40 

Making  the  average  Hamburg  prices  for  granulated  sugar  for  these 
same  eight  years  to  be  $2.38^  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

I  have  carefully  compared  these  figures  with  those  given  by  H.  H. 
Hancock,  London,  on  pages  104  and  105  of  the  International  Sugar 
Journal,  February,  1908,  and  find  that  they  agree  very  closely,  the 
maximum  difference  being  0.05  cents  per  100  pounds  in  anr  one  year, 
and  the  average  prices  shown  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  be  a  trifle  less  than 
those  shown  by  Willett  &  Gray! 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  actual  selling  price  of 
granulated  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  is  less  than  the  amount  the 
American  manufacturers  pay  the  farmers  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
before  thev  begin  the  process  of  manufacture.  Further,  that  this 
average  Hamburg  selling  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  $1.36^  less 
than  the  lowest  range  oi  average  cost  to  manufacture  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hamburg  prices 
above  referred  to  are  the  selling  prices  and  not  the  cost  prices.  They 
include  the  first  cost  of  raw  material,  the  cost  of  manuiacturing  and 
the  manufacturer's  profit,  the  sum  total  of  which,  as  stated  above,  is 
less  than  the  American  manufacturer  pays  the  farmer  for  the  sugar 
in  the  beet  before  he  begins  the  process  of  manufacture. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  European  sugar  producer  can  not  afford  to 
sell  88^  sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  granu- 
lated sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2.38^  per  100  pounds,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  years  in  question,  namely,  from  1900  to 
1907,  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Europe  has  thrived  as  never  before, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  from  page  13,  Senate  Document 
No.  250,  entitled  "  Production  and  Commercial  Movement  of  Sugar/' 
conjpiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor : 

1000-1001 tons--  6, 146, 000 

1001-2 do 6.913,000 

1902-^ do 5,757,000 

1003-4 do 6,000,000 

1004-5 do 4,  923, 000 

Mr.  Austin's  figures  do  not  continue  after  the  above-mentioned 
year,  and  I  take  the  following  statistics  as  given  by  the  great  German 
statistioian,  F.  O.  licht,  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal,  January  9, 1908,  page  19: 

1906-6 tons—  6, 933, 6«) 

1906-7 do 6, 717, 000 

1907-« do 6, 575, 000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  eight  years  in  question  the 
European  beet  sugar  crop  has  increased  about  half  a  million  tons. 

The  most  celebrated  (jerman  beet  sugar  statistician  is  Mr.  F.  O. 
licht.    In  his  report  dated  ^^  Magdebuirg,  December  20,  1907,"  he 
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gives  the  following  figures  covering  the  production  of  sugar  in  Ger- 
many during  recent  years : 

1902-^ tons—  1, 702, 461 

1903-4 do 1, 927,  681 

1904-5 do 1,508,164 

1905-fj do 2,418,156 

1M6-7 do 2, 239, 170 

This  shows  practically  a  half  million  tons  increase  in  five  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Europe  can  produce  88°  sugar  and 
sell  it  profitably  at  an  average  price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  every 
sugar  producing  country  in  Europe  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  Tropics  by  still 
cheaper  labor. 

The  highest  authority  on  the  present  European  sugar  tariffs  is 
Liste  Generale  des  Febriques  de  oucre,  the  1907-8  edition  of  which 
gives  the  following  as  the  present  European  sugar  tariff's: 

Austria-Hungary,  $2.39  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  and  $3.50 
per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar,  to  wnich  there  is  added  an  additional 
mterior  duty  of  0.32  cent  per  100  pounds  refined  sugar  and  0.30  cent 
per  100  pounds  raw  sugar ;  Russia,  raw  sugar  $6.39  per  100  pounds, 
refined  sugar  $8.56  per  100  pounds;  Spain,  $3.06  per  100  pounds  on 
all  sugar;  Germany,  $1.51  per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar;  Italy, 
$7.70  per  100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $8.67  per  100  pounds 
on  sugar  above  94°.  On  domestic  sugar  Italy  levies  a  tax  of  $5.88  per 
100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $6.14  per  100  pounds  on  sugar 
above  95° ;  France,  $2.36  per  100  pounds;  Holland,  on  98°  sugar  and 
refined  sugar  $4.82  per  100  pounds,  for  sugar  below  98°  0.27  florin  is 
deducted  for  each  degree,  but  the  tax  shall  m  no  case  be  less  than  $3.21 

Eer  100  pounds;  Belgium,  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  plus  a  surtax  fixed 
y  the  Government,  but  not  to  exceed  0.48  cent  per  100  pounds ;  Swe- 
den, refined  sugar  and  that  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  $2.07  per  100 
pounds,  raw  sugar  and  that  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard  $1.43  per 
100  pounds.  These  duties  in  Sweden  are  to  be  gradually  reduced  until 
the  year  1913,  when  a  minimum  shall  have  been  reached  at  which  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  shall  be  $1.70  per  100  pounds  and  on  raw  sugar 
$1.10  per  100  pounds. 
^It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  sugar  producing  country  in  Europe 
maintains  a  protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  duties  are  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  they  get  to  $3  or  $4  a  hundred  it  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Those  countries  have  capacity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  they  consume? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  urged  that  by  reason  of  such 
protective  tariff  they  are  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  rate  for  export  than 
for  home  consumption,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  price  of 
their  export  sugar  with  which  we  must  compete  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  for  the  past  eight  years  has  averaged  $2  per  100  pounds  on 
88°  and  at  $2.38|  per  100  pounds  on  granulated  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  bounty  paid  by  Germany  on  export 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
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Here  is  a  partial  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked:  The 
Hamburg  freight  rates  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  do  not 
serve  to  protect  our  domestic  manufacturers,  the  rate  from  Hamburg^ 
to  New  York  being  from  9  to  10  cents,  which  is  the  exact  rate  which 
a  Michigan  sugar  manufacturer  must  pay  to  ship  his  sugar  96  miles 
from  Saginaw  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  internal  railroad  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  ask  that  question  later  on, 
when  I  get  through  with  this  particular  part  of  my  statement,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  it. 

ui  contrast  with  the  above-mentioned  European  tariffs,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  various  United  States  tariffs  that  have  been  effective 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1861,  5  cents  per  pound.  By  the 
tariff  of  1862  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  cents;  in  1864  it  was  put  back 
to  5  cents;  in  1870  the  rate  was  fixed  at  4  cents,  at  which  schedule 
it  remained  until  1883,  when  it  was  established  at  3J  cents,  where  it 
remained  until  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890.  By  that  act  the  rate  of 
duty  was  fixed  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  a  bounty  of  2  cents 
was  paid  on  domestic  sugar.  In  1894  the  Wilson  bill  established  a 
rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  nearly  1  cent 
per  pound.  This  rate  remained  in  effect  until  the  Dingley  bill  of 
1897,  the  provisions  of  which  will  be  set  forth  later  on. 

Mr.  Needham.  All  those  countries  you  have  mentioned  export 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  proportion  docs  the  United  States  import 
from  each  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  you  will  refer  to  this  pamphlet  [exhibiting] 
it  will  give  you  the  exact  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  a  Senate  document? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  concessions  already  made  in  the  sugar 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  sugar  schedule  in  the  Dingley  tariff  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on 
96°  sugar  as  $1.68J.  From  this  amount  3^  cents  per  100  pounds  is 
taken  tor  each  degree  below  96°,  and  3^  cents  per  100  pounds  is  added 
for  each  degree  above  96^  until  100°,  or  refined  sugar,  is  reached, 
which  sugar  takes  an  arbitrary  12 J  cents  differential,  making  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  to  be  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

This  schedule  has  been  submitted  to  four  distinct  modifications 
since  its  enactment  in  1897.  The  conditions  growing  out  of  our  late 
war  with  Spain  have  led  to  these  modifications.  Hawaii  was  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  war.  Prior  to  1898  free  trade  between  these 
islands  and  the  United  States  depended  upon  treaty.  In  that  year 
the  islands  were  annexed  to  our  country  and  our  tariff  laws  extended 
to  include  them.  This  legislation  has  worked  wonders  for  those 
islands.  In  1896  the  Hawaiian  output  of  sugar  was  198,000  tons. 
(See  Senate  Document  No.  250,  p.  95.) 

In  1907  the  crop  was  420,000  tons.  (See  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9,  1908,  p.  19.)  From 
reliable  information  recently  received,  I  understand  tnat  this  year's 
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crop  will  be  550,000  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  under  axinaxa- 
tion,  the  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugar  has  increased  from  198,000  tons  to 
550,000  tons,  all  of  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Surely  this 
increase  of  350,000  tons  of  sugar  was  not  contemplated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dingley  biU  of  1897,  the  provision  for  it  having  been 
made  in  1898. 

Mr,  Neediiam.  What  authority  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  A  recent  conversation  with  a  gentleman  very 
mucli  interested  over  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  not  any  official  authority? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  last  official  authority  is,  I  think,  for  a  year 
ago,  which  gives  the  statement  as  I  have  given  it  here. 

Porto  Rico  came  to  us  by  right  of  conquest — a  trophy  of  the 
Spanish  war.  Because  of  her  low  wage  rate  it  was  at  first  thought 
best  to  maintain  a  tariff  on  goods  from  that  island  to  the  United 
States.  This  plan  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  Dingley  law  was 
extended  ax'ound  Porto  Rico,  and  our  ports  thrown  wiae  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  her  products.  Under  this  stimulus  her  sugar 
production  has  increased  from  66,000  tons  to  217,000  tons,  all  of 
which  comes  to  the  United  States.  Surely  the  importation  of  217.000 
tons  duty-free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill.  What  the  ultimate  production 
of  this  island  will  be  it  is  unpossible  to  estimate. 

The  Spanish  war  was  no  sooner  closed  by  treaty  than  a  campaign 
was  begun  for  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugars  into  the  United  States 
at  60  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate.  The  question  came  to  an  issue  in 
Congress  in  1902.  Fortunately  the  same  political  party  which  de- 
clared in  1890  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  was 
in  power  and  its  leaders  recognized  that  men  who  had  already  in- 
vested $40,000,000  on  the  strength  of  that  prcMnise  had  a  right  to 
expect  its  fulfillment.  Those  who  wished  the  sugar  people  to  foot 
the  generosity  bill  for  the  nation  were  disappointed.  Congress  failed 
to  grant  their  request.  The  following  year  the  fight  was  renewed, 
To  remove  the  question  from  the  domain  of  ethics  and  place  it  in  the 
realm  of  economics  it  was  proposed  that  the  reduction  in  tariff  on 
goods  imported  from  Cuba  should  be  but  20  per  cent  and  that  Cuba 
should  gi'ant  a  similar  reduction  froni  their  tariff  on  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  arrangement  wera 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  five-year  treaty  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  Cuba  complied  with  the  terms  of  our  law.  The  bill 
was  passed  and  the  treaty  made  effective  December  27,  1903.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  claimed  that  it  would  not  only  put  Cuba  on 
its  feet  financially,  but  would  create  a  great  export  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  that  island.  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled,  but  not  the  second. 

From  Table  No.  3  of  the  United  States  Annual  Report  on  Com- 
merce for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures  are  taken,  showing 
our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty : 

Pounds. 

1904 2, 819,  567, 72T 

1905 2,  057, 684,  W9 

1906 2,  781, 901, 380 

1907 . 3.  236, 466, 419 

Total 10,895.609,695 
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This  sugar  averages  96°. 

Mr.  McCaul.  Those  are  the  importations  from  Cuba  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  are  reading  those  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  atten- 
tion to  that.    Heretofore  the  statistics  have  been  given  in  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  those  long  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  unless  specific  statement  is  made  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  many  tons  is  that  a  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  will  run  about  1,250,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCall.  Ybu  have  been  reading  the  figures  as  2,000,000,  etc 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  said  '"  million  ?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  should  be  billion.  I  thank  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  it. 

The  20  per  cent  concession  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or, 
on  the  four  years  importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been 
withheld  from  the  National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty.  Surely  the  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  did  not 
contemplate  that  1,440,000  tons  of  sugar  should  enter  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  yearly  at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  schedule  fixed  by 
the  law. 

A  fourth  modification  of  the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippines.  Sugars  entering  the  United  States  from  those  islands 
received  a  concession  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  75  per  cent  that  is  actu- 
ally collected  is  returned  to  the  insular  treasury ;  thus,  as  far  as  our 
National  Treasury  is  concerned,  establishing  free  trade  with  those 
islands.  The  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  certainly  did  not  contem- 
plate the  importation  of  free  or  concessionary  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  combined  effect  of  these  tariff  modifications  is  as  follows, 
the  figures  being  taken  from  page  10  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Sta- 
tistical Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9, 1908,  and  from  Senate  Doc- 
ument 250,  compiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

In  the  calendar  year  1897  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,070,987  tons.  The  production  of  domestic  cane 
sugar  that  year  was  310,537  tons,  of  domestic  beet  susar  39,684  tons, 
of  domestic  maple  sugar  5,000  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  crop 
to  be  355,221  tons,  none  of  which  paid  the  duty.  In  addition  to  this 
Hawaii,  operating  under  a  trenty  with  the  United  States,  shipped  us 
free  of  duty  232,213  tons,  making  tlu»  total  nonduty-paying  sugar  to 
be  587,434  tons  and  leaving  as  the  full  duty-paying  sugar  entering 
the  first  calendar  year  of  the  Dingloy  bill  to  be  1,483,544  tons. 

In  the  calendar  year  l^'OT  the  (ntnl  con^.iuiption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2.003,070  to:  -.  Th?  <lonn»-tio  cane  consumption 
for  that  year  was  264,909  tons,  the  domestic  beet  consumption  375,410 
tons,  the  domestic  maple  con-^'Kii;  tinn  10.000  tons,  and  the  domestic 
molasses  sugar  used  wns  n,^10  t  mi-,  ni;ik!i'^'  the*  total  domestic  oon- 
.sumption  to  be  656,627  tons.  The  domestic  cane  crop  for  that  vear 
was  347,000  tons  and  tlio  doin^-Mr-  ]u^^^t  r:o;.  UO.OOO  tons,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  crop  and  the  consumption  being  carried  over  and 
used  early  in  the  calendar  year  1908. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  domestic  crop  we  use  free  of  duty  418,102 
tons  from  Hawaii  and  212,853  tons  from  Porto  Rico.  We  also  used 
from  the  Philippines  at  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  10,700  tons, 
and  from  Cuba  at  80  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  1J340,400  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  on  which  tariff  concession  is  allowed  of  1,982,055  tons, 
leaving  a  balance  of  355,297  tons  upon  which  the  full  rate  of  duty  was 
paid.  This  shows  that  the  tariff  concessions  granted  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  free  and 
concessionary  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  1,100,000  tons.  These  various  concessions  have  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  duty  collected  on  the  sugar  entering  the  United  States 
so  that  if  computed  on  the  sugar  originally  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Dingley  bill  to  come  in  on  payment  of  full"  duty  it  at  present 
is  only  $1.14^,  as  against  $1.08^  provicled  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  facts,  as  stated  above,  are  corroborated  by  to-day's  sugar 
market.  The  European  price  for  96°  sugar,  plus  our  full  duty,  is 
$4.1G  per  100,  delivered  in  New  York,  whereas  the  price  of  the  same 
grade  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  $3.62^  per  100,  or  $0.53^  per  100  below 
the  European  parity.  If  this  $0.53|  is  subtracted  from  the  full  rate 
of  duty,  viz,  $l.G8i,  it  leaves  $1.15  as  the  measure  of  protection  now 
enjoyed  by  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  general  sugar  schedule  has  been  cut 

Eractically  one-third  by  the  various  specific  modifications  that  have 
een  made  since  1897.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  average  tariff  at 
the  present  time  is  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861. 
It  is  probable  that  no  other  schedule  in  the  entire  list  can  show  a  re- 
duction of  four-fifths  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1861  or  a 
reduction  of  one-third  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1897. 

Probably  no  decade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
that  affected  directly  by  war  prices,  will  show  a  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  various  necessities  of  life  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  how  the  price 
of  sugar  has  been  affected.  In  1896,  the  last  j^ear  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
when  the  rate  of  duty  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  New 
York  price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4.53  per  100  pounds;  in  1907  it 
was  $4.65  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  only  12  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  the  decade  mentioned.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any 
other  necessity  of  life  that  has  shown  so  small  an  increase  in  price. 
The  most  potent  factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  refined  sugar  is 
the  domestic  beet  sugar,  a  sufficient  amount  of  which  is  now  produced 
to  supply  all  the  people  living  between  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi  River.  This  sugar  is  marketed  at  an  aver- 
age price  considerably  below  the  standard  price  of  granulated  cane 
su^ar  and  comes  upon  the  market  at  a  time  to  produce  the  greatest 
etkct  in  lowering  the  price  of  Cuban  raws,  and  thus  establishing  a 
lower  value  upon  which  to  base  the  price  of  eastern  cane  sugar. 

CUBA. 

The  position  of  the  Cubans  on  the  <mestion  of  modifying  the  present 
sugar  schedule  is  set  forth  by  Edwin  F.  Atkins  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Tariff  Relations  with  Cuba — ^Actual  and  Desiraole,"  Publication 
No.  665,  issued  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 
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The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  page  64  of  that  pamphlet : 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  .34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  sufficient 
to  protect  Cuba  In  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower-cost  sugars  of 
Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
the  duty  she  Is  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  Island  Is 
prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  govern- 
ment may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great  sugar  Industry  be  made  un- 
profitable, either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  unemployed,  Is  sure 
to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circumstances  In  the  past.  Revo- 
lution would  be  followed  by  a  third  and  final  occupation  by  the  United  States, 
by  annexation,  and  finally  by  abolition  of  all  duties.  Whether  such  a  condition 
Is  desirable  in  the  near  future,  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  Is  open 
to  grave  doubt,  but  no  government  In  any  form,  other  than  one  of  military  force, 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  "  square  deal,"  and  allowed  to 
benefit  through  their  own  industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  Industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not  require  the 
removal  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would  prevent  a  fair  and 
just  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers  upon  their  invested  (Capital. 
But  these  interests  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  present  high  Dingley 
rates — a  liberal  reduction  can  now  be  made  In  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by 
continuing  the  present  diflferentinl  of  34  cents  per  100  i)ounds  our  large  and 
increasing  export  trade  to  the  Island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  Its  lead- 
ing Industry  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by  pursuing 
the  former  policy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the  very  conditions  of  free 
trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid? 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Atkins  admits  that  the  present  differ- 
ential duty  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  viz,  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  ample 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Cuba,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  threat- 
ened by  the  increased  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
He  wishes  the  total  sugar  schedule  decreased,  while  the  present  dif- 
ferential extended  to  Cuba  shall  remain  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
curtafling  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and 
extending  the  cane-sugar  production  of  Cuba.  In  case  his  request 
is  not  granted,  he  not  merely  prophesies,  but  threatens,  a  revolution 
in  Cuba  which  will  force  the  annexation  of  that  island  and  cause 
ultimate  free  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  proposition,  made  by  an  American  citizen  in  the 
defense  of  his  expatriated  American  dollars,  should  be  sufficient. 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  will 

?[ive  much  weight  to  such  an  argument,  especially  in  view  of  the 
act  that  every  statement  of  Republican  principles  in  every  national 
platform  from  1896  to  1908  pledges  the  Republican  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  tariff  which  shall  develop  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  so  that  the  sugar  which  we  neSi  in  this 
country  shall  be  grown  upon  our  own  soil. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  in  this  connection  to  call  attention 
to  the  actual  figures  showing  our  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  first 
four  jears  in  which  the  present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  has 
been  in  effect. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  Table  No.  3  of  the  United 
States  Annual  Report  on  Commerce  for  1907,  page  340,  show  the 
sugar  importations  from  Cuba : 

1904 pounds--  2, 819, 557. 727 

1905 do 2, 057, 684, 169 

1906 do 2,781,901,380 

1907 do 8, 236, 466, 419 

Total do 10.896,609,695 
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Cuban  sugar  averages  96®.  The  205  per  cent  concession  on  this 
sugar  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or,  on  the  four  years' 
importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been  withheld  from  the 
National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 
In  1904  our  total  importations  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $76,983,418. 
In  1907  they  were  $97,441,690,  an  increase  of  $20,458^72. 

In  1904  our  exports  to  Cuba  were  $27,377,465.  In  1907  they  were 
$49,305,274,  an  increase  of  $21,927,809.  (See  Monthly  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  1907,  page  2572.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  order  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  $22,000,000  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  buy 
$20,000,000  more  goods  from  Cuba,  but  have,  during  the  same  time, 
donated  to  the  Cubans  from  our  National  Treasury  $36,000,000. 

It  would  appear  that  the  concessions  we  have  already  granted 
Cuba  have  not  resulted  in  any  material  trade  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  The  principal  effect  of  these  concessions  has  been  to  deprive 
the  United  States  annually  of  $9,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  speaking  of  these  various  concessions,  did  it 
reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  comparing  prices  with  the  prices  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  not  you  compare  the  prices  under  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  before  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  new  Territory  came  in  in  1898,  before  we 
had  had  very  much  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  sugar  hacl  not  then  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sugar  was  coming  from  Hawaii  all  the  time.  It 
made  no  difference  in  the  sugar  from  Hawaii.  Sugar  did  not  Jjegin 
to  come  in  from  Porto  Rico  until  1900.  It  is  not  coming  from  Hawaii 
now.  The  law  with  relation  to  the  concession  in  Cuba  was  not  en- 
acted until  1902,  so  that  you  may  make  a  comparison  with  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes:  T  can  do  that  and  will  submit  it  if  you 
care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  relation  to  the  cost  and  tariff  on  sugar,  do  you 
take  into  consideration  the  imported  sugar  from  other  countries  than 
Cuba,  and  do  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  sugar  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  had  both  of  those  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  making 
your  estimate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  price  of  sugar  is  only  affected  by  the 
tariff  on  the  sugars  imported  which  pay  a  tariff.  These  other  sugars 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  might  oe  regarded  as  domestic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  duties  paid  on  sugars  coming  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show,  before  you  get 
through,  the  comparative  changes  in  prices  under  these  various  laws, 
and  what  was  the  effect  on  the  sugar  market. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  prepare  and  submit  a  brief  on  that  subject 

Mr.  McCall.  And  also  submit  at  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  Hamburg  prioa 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  want  vou  to  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  that  is  a  long  stonr.  One  would  have  been 
led  to  believe  so  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Atkins  recently  made, 
but  his  premises  are  somewhat  incorrect. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  claim  tliat  the  price  in  Hamburg  is  not  the 
price  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not.  The  figures  absolutely  prove  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  submit  that  also. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Crumpack£r.  Is  the  New  York  price  greater  than  the  Hajn- 
burff  price,  plus  the  duty,  or  is  it  lower? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  lower.  Do  you  refer  to  the  average  price 
under  the  four  years  concession? 

Mr.  Crumpack£R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  18.17  cents  per  hundred  lower  than  the  Ham- 
burg price,  plus  the  full  duty. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  think  it  is  not  quite  fair  in  making  your  statement 
to  transfer  this  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  was  not  before  the 
Dinffley  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  since  1876. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  Hawaii  they  knew  that  the  sugar  treaty  was  not 
going  to  be  renewed,  and  there  was  not  any  prospect  of  their  having 
to  pay  a  tariff  on  Hawaiian  su^ar. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  point  which  I  endeavored  to  make  is  that  at 
the  present  rate  at  which  they  are  developing  the  suear  industry  in 
Hawaii  and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
ten  years,  knowing  that  they  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  and 
that  nothing  should  separate  them,  has  resulted  in  a  very  much  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  industry  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  years, 
when  their  free  trade  depended  upon  treaties. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do;  capital  has  gone  over  there  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Atkins  in  your  re- 
marks in  relation  to  Cuba.    Does  he  live  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sirj  he  is  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  reduced  price  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  in  answering  Mr.  Crumpacker. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  that  the  average  price  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the.  last  four  years,  because  of  the  concessions,  was  18.17  cents 
per  hundred  below  the  European  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  concession  was  34  cents.  The  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  16  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  only  got  a  certain  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

CiOMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

November  16^  1908. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  S.  HATHAWAY  (Continued). 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  btit  one  other  section  of  this  paper  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
you,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  questions. 

SPANISH  V.  AMERICAN  MARKETS  FOR  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  such  that  the  acauisitioh  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  has  deprived  those  islands  of  a  Spanish  market  for  their  sugar. 
A  statement  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. Spain  was  never  a  market  for  Philippine  sugars.  This  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  tJnited  States,  and  is  established  beyond  any  controversy  by  the 
official  statistics. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines, 
in  the  four  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive  (which  of  course  covers  a 
period  after  the  islands  became  a  i)OSsession  of  the  United  States), 
more  sugar  than  the  people  of  Spain  had  purchased  from  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898,  when  Spain  lost  those 
islands.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  tons 
were  purchased  from  the  Philippines  in  that  four  years  by  the  United 
States,  while  but  119,188  tons  were  purchased  by  the  whole  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  including,  of  course,  Spain,  during  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding the  American  occupation  of  the  archipelago.  The  people  of 
all  continental  Europe,  including  the  Spanish  people,  purchased  but 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898. 

On  the  authority  of  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1898,  this  statement  is  made : 

Spain  during  the  entire  ten  years  preceding  American  occupation  purcluised 
but  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  Philippine  exportation  of  sugar. 

The  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  June  20,  1905,  according  to 
the  official  figures  given  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  purchased 
60  per  cent  more  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  than  Spain  had 
purchased  for  ten  entire  years  preceding  American  occupation. 

Why  was  it  that  Spain  did  not  furnish  a  constant  market  for  the 
sugar  from  the  Philippines?  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  actually  levies  less  tax  than  did  Spain,  and  moreover 
that  we  continue  to  give,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  March  8,  1902, 
every  dollar  of  duty  we  collect  on  Philippine  imports  back  into  their 
insular  treasury. 

The  Spanish  law  of  June  30,  1882,  provided  for  a  duty  of  12 
pesetas  per  100  kilograms  ($1.05  per  100  pounds)  on  sugar  above 
No.  14  Dutch  standard,  when  entering  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  one-fifth  of  this  amount  on  Philippine  sugar  entering 
Spain,  provided  in  all  cases  the  sugar  was  shipped  in  Spanish 
bottoms. 
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This  law  provided  for  an  annual  reductiwi  of  10  per  cent  in  this 
duty  until  the  entire  duty  should  be  extinguished,  July  1,  1892.  Be- 
fore these  duties  could  be  extinguished,  under  the  operation  of  this 
tariflP  law  of  1882,  the  tariff  law  of  December  31,  1891,  was  passed, 
which  provided  that  sugar  from  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Fhilip- 

Eines  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  that  all  such  sugar  should 
B  subjected  to  the  so-called  provisional  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  and  a 
municipal  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  which  make  a  com- 
bined internal-revenue  tax  of  17.6  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or 
$1.54  per  100  pounds.  This  law  continued  in  effect  one  year,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  law  of  1892,  which,  while  admitting  fr^e 
of  duty  tne  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  Philippines,  sub- 
jected such  sugar  to  an  internal -revenue  tax  of  33^  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms,  or  $2.94  per  100  pounds.  The  same  law  of  1892  suDJected 
domestic  sugar  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  20  pesetas,  thus  placing 
the  sugar  of  Cubt,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  when  received 
in  Spanish  bottoms,  under  a  handicap  as  compared  with  domestic 
sugars  of  13^  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or  $1.18  per  100  pounds. 

The  full  tax,  as  provided  by  the  Dingley  law,  on  96°  sugar  is 
$1.68^  per  100  pounds.  For  each  degree  sugar  tests  below  96,  3^ 
cents  per  100  pounds  is  deducted  from  the  full  rate.  Muscovado 
sugar  (the  kind  the  Filipinos  produce)  tests  82°,  or  14°  below  96, 
The  full  tariff  on  such  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  would 
therefore  be  $1.20  per  100  pounds.  From  this  tariff  the  Filipinos 
enjoy  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  leaving  the  net  tariff  on  Philippine 
sugar  entering  the  United  States  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  every  dollar  collected  by  the  United  States  on 
Philippine  imports  of  whatever  nature  is  returned  to  the  Philippine 
treasury. 

It  thus  appears  that  Spain  taxed  sugar  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines $2.94  per  100  pounds,  and  discriminated  in  favor  of  her  domestic 
sugars  to  the  extent  of  $1.18  per  100  pounds  and  kept  the  money, 
while  the  United  States  taxes,  under  the  present  laws,  sugar  coming 
from  the  Philippines  into  this  country  90  cents  per  100  pounds  and 
returns  the  money. 

It  would  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  United  States  has 
treated  its  Filipino  wards  either  ungenerously  or  unfairly,  but  that  it 
has  already  extended  to  that  people — hj  the  modification  of  its  tariff 
laws — a  more  favorable  market  tor  their  sugar  in  the  United  States 
than  was  ever  furnished  by  Spanish  markets. 

That  closes  what  I  had  prepared  for  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  sugar  coming  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  been  stated  heretofore  that  that  sugar 
was  shipped  when  the  price  was  high,  and  before  it  got  here  the  price 
had  dropped  down  so  low  that  they  actually  lost  money  on  the  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  answer  the  question  definitely  with  re- 
gard to  any  given  shipment.  I  know  that  they  continuo  to  ship  some 
suMr  to  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  examined  the  statistic*.  You  say  thai 
they  continue  to  ship  some  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  ship  in  last  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Ten  thousand  seven  hunilred  tous. 
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The  Chairman.  How<inuch  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  shipped  to  Spain  last 
year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  None.  I  can  give  you  what  was  done  with  the 
I^iilippine  sugar  last  year,  I  think.  I  will  submit  it  to  you  if  yon 
wish. 

The  Chaiuman.  We  may  ask  you  some  questions  you  have  already 
answered  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  total  exports  from  the  Philii>pine  Islands  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907  were  101,283  tons,  of  which,  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  there  were  shipped  to  the  United  Bongaom  11,000 
tons;  to  the  United  States,  Atlantic  ports,  8,700  tons,  and  to  the 
Pacific  ports  2,000  tons,  making  the  10,700  tons  that  I  spoke  of;  to 
Japan  3,600  tons;  to  China  through  Hongkong  38,000  tons,  and  to 
China  through  other  ports  37,000  tons,  and  for  use  in  Manila  500  tons, 
making  101,000  tons. 

The  Chairkan.  That  was  the  total  of  the  crop,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  export  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  approximates  it,  does  it  hot? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  statistics  issued  by  the  dej)artment 
show  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  80,000 
tons.    I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  a  number  of  months,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg 
is  to-day,  or  was  yesterday,  or  was  recently  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  kind  of  sugar,  sir?  The  last  quotation  I 
saw — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  market  for  a 
few  days — was  $4.16  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  added. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  the  year  for  which  you  gave  the 
price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  to  you  for  eight  years,  the  average  for 
eiriit  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1900. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  lor  eight  years? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  on  88°  sugar  is  2  cents  a  pound,  $2  a 
hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  The  average  for  granulated  sugar,  which 
they  report  as  first-mark  sus^ar,  was  $2.38^  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Then  within  those  eight  years  there  were  three 
or  four  years  when  there  was  the  very  lowest  price  that  sugar  ever 
was  sold  at,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Some  years  were  quite  low. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  years  do  you  think  sugar  was  so  low  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  give  you  offhand  what  they  were. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  eight  years  I  had  the  figures  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  giving  tne  figures  from  1900  to  1907,  both 
inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  1901  and  1902;  it  was  $1.80.  The  next 
year  it  was  $1.70 ;  the  next  year  $1.04,  according  to  this  report,  and 
the  next  year  $2.55. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Excuse  me,  but  in  those  three  vears  you  mention 
the  producer  received  a  bounty  of  27  cents  a  hundred,  which  can  be 
added  to  that. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  all  within  the  eight  years  you  speak  of! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  The  fact  is  that  the  highest  price  was  in  1899  or 
1900.  Did  you  quote  that  year!  Was  that  year  induded,  1899  and 
1900? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  years  that  I  have  liere  are  the  calendar  years, 
begiiming  with  January  1,  1900. 

The  CHAniMAN.  You  took  this  from  Mr.  Auotim's  report,  I  under- 
stand you! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  t  told  you  my  reference  is  to  Willett  & 
Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  January  9, 1908, 
pajgB  7. 

The  Chairman.  Austin  takes  his  figures  from  Willett  &  Gray.  I 
understood  you  took  those  figures  from  Mr.  Austin's  report 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  those  figures  on  prices.  Mr.  Austin  uses  these 
same  reports,  however. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  say  that  prior  to  1901  sugar  never  went  be- 
low 2  cents.    More  frequently  it  was  3.    I  only  wanted  to  get  that 
clear  before  the  committee,  so  that  the  committee  could  refer  to  it 
I  think  I  will  have  printed  this  table  in  Mr.  Austin's  report. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  very  good  table,  indeed. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

The  world's  production  of  heet  atuL  cane  sugar  and  average  price  per  pound 

from  1871  to  vm. 


Tear. 

BMt. 

Tofu. 

lg71-72 

1,020,000 

18»-78 -J 

1.210.000 

«r»-ri. 

1,288,000 

M74-76 _ 

1,210,000 

1876-70 

1,343,000 

vm-71. 

1,046,000 

1877-78 - 

1,410,000 

187S-79. 

1,671,000 

1871^-80       

1,402,000 

1880^ ] 

1,748,000 

1,782,000 

1882-83 ,...'j 

2,147,000 

1889-84      . 

2.381,000 

1884-86- 

2,646,000 

188(Mff 

2,223,000 

1888-87 «- 

2,783,000 

1887-88 

2,451,000 

188Md... 

2.725,000 

ni»>90. 

8,688,000 

1890-01 

8.710.000 

1801-02 

3,501,000 

Tsn^ .- 

8,428.000 

1803-04 

3,890,000 

1801-05 

4,792,000 

1806-08. ■ 

4,315,000 

4,954,000 

1807-08 - - 

4.872.00O 

1898-00-— 

4,flT7.000' 

1880-1900. 

5,610,300 

lOOO-l 

0,146.000 

iwn-fi 

6.913.000 

100^8. 

5.767.000 

1008^. 

6.090,000 

MOW-    

4.928,000 

1006^» 

7,216.000 

Oane. 

Total. 

Import 
price.* 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Cent*. 

1,680,000 

2,619,000 

6.87 

1,798,000 

8,008,000 

6.36 

1,810,000 

8,128,000 

4.85 

l,71t,000 

8,931,000 

4.86 

1,690,000 

2,933,000 

4.04 

1,673,000 

2,718,000 

4.01 

1,825,000 

3,244,000 

6.00 

2.010,000 

8,681,000 

4.16 

1,852,000 

8,844,000 

4.18 

1,911.000 

3,660,000 

4.41 

2,080,000 

8,842,000 

4.41 

t.107,000 

4.254,000 

4.37 

2.823,000 

4,684,000 

8.61 

2,861.000 

4,896.000 

2.67 

2,389,000 

4,662,000 

2.84 

9,846,000 

5,078.000 

2.60 

2,466,000 

4,916,000 

2.76 

2,263,000 

4,968,000 

8.21 

2,009,000 

6,702.000 

8.28 

2,555,000 

6,266,000 

3.08 

2,852,000 

6,353,000 

2.98 

3.046,000 

6,473,000 

3.09 

3.490.000 

7,3«).000 

2.92 

3,530.000 

8,822,000 

2.16 

2.830,000 

7,165,000 

2.29 

2,864,000 

8,918,000 

2.01 

2,896.000 

7,770,000 

2.24 

2,995,000 

7,973,000 

2.28 

2.901,000 

8,414,000 

2.02 

3,602,000 

9.648.000 

2.26 

4.08O.00O 

10,908,000 

1.80 

4,164,000 

9,921,000 

1.70 

4.244,000 

10.834.0T0 

1.94 

4,687,000 

9,560,005 

2.66 

4,058,000 

12,173,000 



•  Import  price  of  eugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 
*ProTi8ional  estimates  of  Measrs.  WlDett  Sc  Gray,  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  other  members  of  the  committee  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  made  a  comparison  this  morning  of  condi- 
tions that  existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Dingleymll  into  a 
law,  in  1897,  and  the  conditions  that  existed  after  the  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  and  I  asked  you 
then  to  make  a  comparison  of  those  conditions  with  the  conditions 
after  the  enactment  qf  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  what  year  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  the  concessions  were  made  or  were  under 
operation  by  1900,  were  they? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir.  Excuse  me,  the  concession  to  Hawaii 
was  in  operation  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  Hawaii,  because  there  was  no  real 
concession  made  by  the  tariff — ^the  American  flag  had  gone  over 
Hawaii,  but  there  was  no  advantage  in  the  tariff  schedule — we  had 
free  trade  before  that  time  and  free  trade  afterwards — ^in  1900  the 
concession  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands  had  not  been 
made,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  compare  the  price  of  sugar  for  the 
year  1900,  before  the  concessions  were  made,  with  the  price  after  the 
concessions  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  1900 
was  $5.32  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $5.32? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  Now,  what  do  you  want  that  compared 
with? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Compare  that  with  1906,  before  the  panic  condi- 
tions came  on. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  $4.51^  per  100  pounds,  a  drop  of  about  80 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  contend  that  that  condition  was  brought 
about  in  the  American  market  by  reason  of  these  concessions? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  other  conditions  entered  into  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  crop  abroad  for  the  corresponding  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  there  any  importations  or  refined  sugar  in 
those  years  that  justify  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  question  of  the  importa- 
tion of  refined  sugar.    It  is  as  well  the  importation  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  reality,  the  competition  that  the  sugar 
interests  have  in  this  country  is  with  the  American  Sugar  Befinmg 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  with  the  refined  sugar  from  any  source 
whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  a  practical  proposition  there  is  no  refined 
sugar  which  comes  from  any  other  source,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What? 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  refined  sugar  imported  into  this 
country  from  any  other  source,  is  there  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
does  not  refine  all  the  sugar  that  is  refined  in  tnis  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  refine  the  bulk  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  5.5  or  60  per  cent  of  it. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  competition  is  with  the  American  re- 
fineries of  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Largely^  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  competition  from  abipbad? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  is,  under  jjresent  conditions,  compara- 
tively little  refined  sugar  that  enters  into  the  United  States  from 
abroad.    There  are  certain  years  when  a  little  has  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  these  concessions  to  Porto 
Eico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  became  operative, that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  equal  to  that  in  the  year  1900,  before  they  became 
operative? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Will  you  state  that  question  once  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  the  concessions  became 
operative  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  was  equal  to  the 
price  of  sugar  in  1900,  at  the  time  before  they  became  in  operation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  the 
year  1905,  when  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  2  cents  higher — ^the 
average  price  was  between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher — 
than  it  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred? 
^  Mr.  Hathaway.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  yes, 
sir.    To  be  exact,  it  was  3.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  in  vour  statement  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  refined  sugar  from  Hamburg  to  this  country,  I  believe, 
amounted  to  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  the  freight  was  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  was  that.  What  additional  cost  is 
there  besides  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  the  insurance  and  dockage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  from  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  the 
interior,  are  the  German  sugars  manufactured? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  distance;  but  the 
prices  I  am  quoting  are  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the 
manufactory  in  Germany  to  the  seaport? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not,  because  the  quotations  are  always  given 
f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  in  Germany  of  refined 
sugar — beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;   I  have  given  you  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  got  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not  the  cost.  There  will  be  another  gen- 
tleman who  will  appear  here  who  I  think  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  the  factories  there  and  here;  but  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  production,  I  can  not  give  you  that.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  you  reprej«ent? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  Michi^n  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  six  factories? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  in  Michigan  and  some  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Xo,  sir:  all  in  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Undekwood.  Has  that  company  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  refining  com- 
panies— the  companies  that  refine  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  refin- 
eries— ^as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  an  open  competition  and  a  free  market? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tt^n,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  competition  that 
you  mean  does  not  come  irom  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  Grermany  or 
the  European  su^ar  interests,  but  the  competition  which  you  meet 
comes  from  the  mipprtation  into  this  country  of  the  raw  sugar, 
largely  coming  from  Cuba;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  competition  which  we  meet? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  foreign  competition.  You  have  the 
American  competition,  but  the  foreign  competition  grows  out  of  the 
importation  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  grows  out  of  the  importation  not  only  from 
Cuba,  but  anywhere  el^.  Given  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  will  range  somewhere  from  70  cents  to  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred above  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  If  you  cut  down  the  price  of  raw 
sugar,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  usually  follows  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
this  country  to-day  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  is  the  base  where  the  refiners  of  America 
get  the  cane  sugar  from  abroad  to  compete  with  the  su^r  here? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  principal  other  cane  sugar  which  they  get  is 
from  Java. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  that  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  300,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  you  here  in  pounds,  sir.  I  will  give  it  to 
you  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  something  like  1,600,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir.  From  Table  No.  3  of  the  United  States 
annual  report  on  commerce  for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures 
are  taken,  show^g  our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the 
following  years:  1904,  2,819,000,000  pounds;  1905,  2,057,000,000 
pounds;  1906,  2,781,000,000,  and  1907,  3,236,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  reduced  those  quantities  to  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  not  state  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  differential  on  refined 
sugar  and  increase  the  duty  correspondingly  on  raw  sugar,  what 
e£^t  would  that  have  on  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  problematical.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  that  receive  as  much  protection  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  it  was  problematical,  ana  jrou  will  under- 
stand that  my  answer  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  Hathaway.  It  would  prevent,  in  my  opinion,  a  competition 
in  granulated  sugar,  so  that  we  would  have  not  merely  the  American 
sugar  refined  here,  if  any  were  refined^  but  also  the  refined  su^r 
from  abroad.  We  would  have  a  competition  here  resulting  from  im- 
ported refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  competition  from  abroad  the  sugar, 
whether  refined  or  raw  sugar,  would  have  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  it 
pays  now? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  under  the  tax  it  pays  now — the  tax  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive — ^there  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
sugar  into  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  same  amount  of  tax  were  levied  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  it  would  still  be  prohibitive,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  might. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  want  to  know  if  that  would  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  sugar  industry  in  this  countrv  without  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  consumer,  by  changing  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Hathaway,  how  does  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar  in  Germany  compare  with  the  export  price? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  occasions  that  difference? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  tariff  and  the  cartel. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  so  then  does  the  export  price  fairly  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  may  not;  but  it  represents  the  price  with 
which  American  sugar  must  compete. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Under  existing  circumstances;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  German  Government  grant  any  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  rebates  of  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  informed  upon  that  question? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  In  relation  to  the  profit  that  the  farmer  gets  out 
of  beets,  how  many  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  average  j^ield? 

Mr.  Hathaway,  In  Michigan  the  average  yield  is  about  from  9  to 
10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Nine  to  10  tons  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  going  back  over  the  recorc]":^  since  we  started. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  farmer  averages  about  $r)0  an  acre  from 
his  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  $5.75  a  ton,  $50  to  $nO  an  aero. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Fifty  dollars  to  $C0  is  the  averago,  yon  think? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Beets  have  to  be  hand  cultivaforlj  largely? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CRU3iPACK£R.  And  farmers  largely  grow  beets  in  connection 
with  other  products? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Always. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  areas  do  the  farmers  usually  culti- 
vate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  over- 
looked it.  The  average  size  of  a  contract  we  make  with  a  Michigan 
farmer  ranges  between  3.9  acres  and  4  acres;  practically  4  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  From  3.9  acres  to  4  acres? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  we  have  from  1,700  to 
2,000  farmers  growing  beets  for  each  factory. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  your  factories  own  any  land  and  cultivate 
any  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  one  small  farm,  which  we  use  for  experi- 
mental purposes  only. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
the  farmers  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beets  to  keep  your  mills  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  less  and  less  difficulty  every  year.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  about  80  per  cent  of  our  clientage  that  re- 
mains with  us  from  one  year  to  the  next  as  a  permanent  force. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  women  and  children  in  Michigan  cultivate 
beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  a  very  small  extent  in  certain  limited  areas, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  where  there  is  a 
large  Polish  population. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  Germany  women  and  children  cultivate  the 
crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  sugar  content  is  much  higher  in  Germany 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  I  understand  so, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  their  ton  yield  per  acre  greater  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  official  statistics  sav  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  cultivate  and  larm  more  intensively  and 
fertilize  more  also,  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  so.  May  I  interrupt  your  questions  just 
a  moment  ?  I  think  there  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  mav  possibly 
be  heard  later  who  have  recently  visited  the  German  beet  fields,  and 
who  may  have  more  exact  information  than  I  have.  My  knowledge 
on  that  point  is  largely  from  reading. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think,  in  view  of  our  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  can  develop  so  as  to 
supply  practically  all  of  the  consumption  here  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  farmers  are  raising  beets  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  30,000. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  130,000  acres  of  land, 
then,  are  planted  in  that  crop? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir :  120,000  to  130,000  acres. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Which  yields  them  about  $60  an  acre? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $50  to  $60  an  acre. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  been  stated  many  times  here  before  Congress 
at  various  hearings  that  it  costs  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre  to  produce 
beets  and  deliver  them  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  in  the  production 
of  beets  is  about  $33  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thirty-three  dollars? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  raising 
them. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  beets  in 
Michigan  has  increased  since  the  industry  startea? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  general  tendency  is  upward. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  pursue  better  lines  of  farming. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  same  point  as  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  the  only  employment  that  women  and  children  are 
put  to  in  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  thinning 
the  beets,  and  not  cultivating  them? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  thinning  them  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Usually  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Crumpacker,  that  the  export  price  of  German  sugar  was  less 
than  the  home  price  in  Germany — the  domestic  price  there  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  is  the  difference;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  data  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  wno  can 
give  you  very  accurate  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Somebody  else  is  going  to  take  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  rather  have  you  get  the  exact  fact  than 
my  understanding  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  there  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  that 
makes  them  so  much  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Sugar  beets  are  sowed  in  continuous  rows,  about 
18  or  20  inches  apart,  about  15  to  18  pounds  of  seed  being  used  on  an 
acre.  When  the  beets  come  up  they  come  up  in  a  continuous  row. 
Then  when  the  plant  is  about  finger  high,  we  go  through  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  and  cut  across  the  rows,  leaving  little  islands  of  beets, 
each  10  inches.  Then,  having  done  that,  we  must  get  down  and  pull 
out  of  those  islands  all  save  the  most  healthy  beet.  The  first  process 
we  call  blocking  and  the  second  thinning.  It  is  expensive  because  it 
must  be  done  by  hand.  We  cultivate  those  beets,  and  after  having 
cultivated  them  they  must  be  hoed  in  order  to  get  the  weeds  out  of 
the  row  itself.  The  distance  between  the  rows  teing  much  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  of  corn,  it  requires  hand  labor.  Then 
when  it  comes  to  the  harvesting,  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  pulled 
Ax)m  the  ground.  First  a  lifter,  something  like  a  two-pronged  plow, 
is  used,  and  then  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  loosened  by  nana 
and  the  top  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  to  be  cultivated? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  cultivate  them;  yes,  sir.  We  go  over  them 
sbout  five  times  during  the  summer. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  much  more  labor  in  cultivating  an  acre  of 
beets  than  in  cultivating  an  acre  of  tdbacco,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  I 
do  not  like  to  give  information  on  things  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sav  the  cost  of  labor  in  raising  an  acre  of  beets  is 
about  $33? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  about  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  solely  for  information;  has  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  been  experimenting  on  some  kind  of  a 
theory  by  which  they  can  reduce  this  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  not  succeeded  yet? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  land  in  the  United 
States  is  available  for  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  According  to  the  agricultural  reports,  it  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  raise  them  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  it  depends  largely  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions and  soil  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  other  question  which,  if  the  committee 
will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  ask.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  sugar 
beet  raised  in  Illinois,  where  there  is  the  richest  soil  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  matter?  It  does  not  do 
any  good  in  Illinois  and  it  does  not  do  any  good  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir.  I  think  vou 
will  probably  get  an  opportunity  of  askmg  that  question  of  Xfr. 
Savior,  who  is  an  expert  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  that  just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.* 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  Underwood  would  say  some- 
thing about  the  question  of  freights  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr,  Underwood.  I  overlooked  that.  I  am  glad  you  called  my 
attention  to  it.  You  stated  in  your  direct  statement  that  the  sugar 
interest  that  is  located  in  the  West  and  Northwest  produces  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sugar  to  supply  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  believe?  That  is  your  natural 
territory  to  supply  with  sugar,  is  it  not,  according  to  the  freight 
rates?  That  is,  you  can  reach  that  territory  cheaper  by  freight  than 
you  can  other  territory,  can  yon  not  i 

Mr.  Hatil\way.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  United  States 
beet  crop  as  a  whole,  or  are  you  speaking  of  that  produced  in 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  beet  crop  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  While  it  is  true  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  granulated  beet  sugar  is  now  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  supply  all  the  people  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  it  is  equally  true  thatbeet  sugar  is  put  on  the  market  only  about 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  There  is  a  little  carried  over  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  Colorado.  In  order  to  sell  that  product  in  the  six 
or  seven  months  of  the  year  that  it  is  on  the  market,  it  must  be  brought 
much  farther  en^t  than  is  indicated  in  your  question.  In  fact,  beet 
sugar  finds  a  market  as  far  eastward  as  central  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  Michigati, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  western  and  central  New  York. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  reach  as  far  east  as  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  protects  you  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Sugar  is  re- 
fined at  the  following  principal  points  in  the  United  States :  Boston, 
New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  trade  conditions  compel  each  of  those  refineries  to 
market  the  major  portion  of  its  output  as  near  the  refinery  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  when  you  go  into  the  New  England  States  the  price  of 
sugar  is  based  on  the  Boston  price,  plus  the  rreight  from  Boston.     If 

}rou  go  into  the  Southern  States,  the  price  is  based  on  the  New  Or- 
eans  price,  plus  the  freight  from  New  Orleans.  That  is,  the  deliv- 
ered price  is  based  on  that.  Now,  we  must  pay  the  freight  and  com- 
pete with  that  price.  Take  Pittsburg,  which  is  a  large  market  for 
beet  sugar.  Pittsburg  takes  a  price  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia 
price — ^the  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  price — the  freight  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia being  16J  cents,  as  against  18^  cents  from  New  York;  so  that 
the  Pittsburg  price  is  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia  price.  When 
we  sell  in  Pittsburg  we  must  prepay  the  freight  from  Michigan  to 
Pittsburg,  which  in  this  particular  case  is  17  cents.  Moreover,  when 
we  enter  the  Pittsburg  market,  instead  of  selling  at  the  eastern  price 
our  sugar  is  put  upon  the  market  at  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  than  the  Pittsburg  price  of  eastern  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  10  cents  to  25  cents  less  than  the  eastern 
price  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  that  question,  because 
it  brings  up  an  interesting  thought.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  only 
furnish  sugar  for  about  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  The  eastern 
refiner  can  furnish  it  the  year  around.  In  the  next  place  we  only 
manufacture  granulated  sugar.  The  eastern  refiner  ma!kes  all  grades 
of  sugar — granulated,  cube,  powdered,  soft  sugars,  and  everything  of 
the  kmd.  We  can  only  compete  with  him  in  the  granulated  market. 
To  induce  that  jobber  to  buy  his  granulated  sugar  from  us,  while  he 
buys  his  other  grades  of  sugar  from  the  eastern  man,  we  must  needs 
make  him  a  concession  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  can  you  not  sell  your  sugar  all  the  year 
around,  like  the  other  people?  Does  not  your  sugar  stand  storage  as 
well  as  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  The  cane  sugar  which  is  stored  is 
not,  as  a  usual  thing,  granulated  sugar.  It  is  stored  in  a  raw  state, 
and  the  granulated  sugar  that  is  put  by  the  eastern  refiner  upon  the 
market  is  a  fresh  granulated  sugar.  If  you  store  that  granulated 
sugar  in  a  moist  climate  it  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  lose  its 
granulation,  so  that  it  becomes  a  coffee-A  sugar,  and  loses  in  price 
Srom  the  price  commanded  by  a  granulated  sugar  to  the  price  com- 
manded by  a  coffee-A  sugar.  Now,  the  only  place  where  it  has  been 
found  you  can  successfully  store  granulated  sugar  the  year  around 
is  in  the  high  and  dry^  altitudes  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  They  can 
store  sugar  there  and  it  does  not  become  moist.  To  avoid  the  dog 
days  in  the  summer,  through  which  we  do  not  Wish  to  carry  our 
sugar,  we  move  it  as  I  have  just  indicated. 

Sir.  UnderwOod.  You  are  protected,  though,  in  the  western  markets 
from  the  competition  both  of  the  cane  sugar  producers  and  any  for- 
eign conipetition  by  reason  of  a  railroad  rate  that  is  in  your  favor? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  beet  sugar  in 
general ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway..  Maj'^  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  That  Colo- 
rado has  a  population  of  onlv"  500,000  people,  and  her  consuniption 
of  sugar  is  only  17,000  tons.  \Vhen  you  get  as  far  east  as  the  Alissis- 
sippi  River  you  equalize  freights  with  the  eastern  man.  In  other 
words,  3'our  freight  and  the  eastern  man's  freight  are  practically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  Michigan  producer  of  sugar  is  very  much 
nearer  that  market  which  covers  that  field. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  AVhich  market  do  jou  mean? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Mississippi  River  market. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  can  not  get  there  at  all. 
The  freight  rate  to  many  of  the  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  i^ 
actually  greater  than  the  freight  rate  from  either  New  Orleans  or 
New  1  orK. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  I  will  give  you  some 
illustrations.  For  instance,  take  St.  Louis.  The  freight  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  is  18  cents.  We  pay  18  cents.  This  year 
was  the  first  year  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  in  there  for  18  cents. 
The  freight  rate  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  is  18  cents,  with  a 
'2-cent  rebate,  published  in  the  tariff,  while  it  costs  us  18  cents  to  get 
to  Louisville,  and  Louisville  is  twice  as  far  from  New  Orleans  as  it 
is  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rate,  and  that  may  be 
corrected  and  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  tried  to  get  those  rates  corrected,  and 
we  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  due  to  water  competition  at  Louisville? 

Mr.   Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  good  argument  for  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration  bearing  on 
that.  The  freight  rate  on  Michigan  sugar  moving  south,  crossing 
the  Ohio  River,  for  100  miles  into  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  more 
than  it  is  from  New  Orleans  to  the  same  point,  800  miles." 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  sugar  that  you  i)roduce  in 
Michigan  do  you  sell  in  the  immediate  territory,  the  immediate 
neighborhood? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  mean  in  the  State  of  Michigan  itself? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  close-lying  territory — surrounding? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  wish  you  would  define  that  a  little  more. 

Mr,  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this :  What  is  the  zone,  what  is  the 
size  of  the  zone,  in  which  you  sell  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  which  we  operate? 

ilr.  Underwood.  In  which  you  operate.  I  mean  for  the  bulk  of 
your  sales. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  say  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  now  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Within  that  zone  in  which  you  mostly  operate, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  freight  rates  you  have"  over  sugar  coming 
from  the  Atlantic  seaport? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  difference  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  differential  at  which  we  sell  our  sugar  below  the  eastern 
sugar. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Could  you 
give  it  to  me  in  figures — ^how  much  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  figure  it  always  on  the  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  On  the  hundredweight ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  freight  rate  on  which  we  operate  in 
the  territory  in  which  we  deal  is  about  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
our  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  that  much  advantage  over  the 
imported  sugar  in  that  zone  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Provided  we  could  sell  at  the  imported  sugar 

{)rice,  but  we  are  undeaselling  that  sugar  by  about  20  cents  a  hundred, 
eaving  us  at  a  disadvantage  of  about  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  beet  sugar  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
cane  sugar  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  inability  to  store  it 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  I  told  you  we  could  furnish  only  one  grade 
of  sugar,  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.    That  is  all.  « 


[From  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9,  1908.] 
Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 


1907. 

1908. 

1905. 

Melting  of  the  four  ports _ 

Of  which  were  domestic  from  Louisiana  crop 

Long  tons. 

1,948,000 

29,650 

Long  tons. 

1,992.000 

24,954 

Long  tons, 

1,786,000 

29,484 

Meltings  of  foreign  sugar  through  New  Orleans.       - 

1,918,350 
241,153 

1.967,046 

150,217 

8,714 

956 

1,766,516 
145,806 

Meltings  of  foreign  sugar  through  Galveston 

4,300 
311 

Foreign    reflned    through    Galveston,     New    Orleans,     and 
interior  ports — 

219 

2,150,722 

2,180,933 

1,906,983 

Export  of  raw  sugars  from  Atlantic  ports 

Export  of  refined  sugars  from  Atlantic  ports 

737 
5,420 

4^540' 

" r^ 

Total  exports  to  be  deducted -    ...    _    - 

6,1.57 

4,540 

4,464 

Oonsnmption  of  foreign  sugar  through  Atlantic  ports 

OoTMiUTnptlon  of  foreign  sug^^r  through  San  FrancJsco.. ,. 

2,153,565 
183,787 

2,126,398 
155,206 

1,902,469 
153.628 

Total  consumption  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and 
Insular pnppfl-sslons -      -                  r  ... ,^._  

2,337.352 

2,281.599 

2,066,092 

XfOuIsIana  cane  crop  consumed  during  year ._ - „ 

252,968 
12,000 

375,410 
10,000 
6,249 

254.947 
13,000 
300,317 

6,ooa 

8,160 

322,522 

Texas  cane  crop  consumed  during  year 

United  States  beet  sugar  consumed  during  year. 

12,000 
220,722 

Unfted  States  maple  sugar  consumed  during  year 

Molasses  sugar  made  In  United  States  from  foreign  molasses 

9,000 
11,880 

Total  consumption  of  domestic  sugar.    

656,627 

582.414 

576,124 

Total  consumption  of  all  sugar  In  the  United  States 

2,998,979 

2.864,013 

2,632,216 

Consumption  per  capita  Is  77.54  pounds  In  1907.  76.1  pounds  in  1906,  70.0  pounds  In 
1905,  75.3  pounds  In  1904.  70.9  pounds  in  1903,  72.8  pounds  in  1902,  69.7  pounds  In  1901, 
66.6  pounds  in  1900,  61  pounds  in  1899,  60.3  pounds  in  1898.  63.5  pounds  in  1897,  60.9 
pounds  in  1896,  64.23  pounds  in  1895,  66.64  pounds  in  1894.  63.83  pounds  in  1893,  63.76 
pounds  in  1892,  67.46  pounds  in  1891,  54.56  pounds  in  1890,  62.64  pounds  in  1889,  54.28 
pounds  in  1888.  53.11  pounds  in  1887.  52.55  pounds  in  1886,  49.96  pounds  in  1885.  and  51 
pounds  In  1884. 
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Total  consumption  of  United  States: 


1907,  as  above,  2,993.979  tons 
1906,  as  above,  2,864,013  tons 
1905,  as  above,  2,632,216  tons 
1904,  as  above,  2,767,162  tons 
1903,  as  above,  2,549,643  tons 
1902,  as  above,  2,566,108  tons 
1901,  as  above,  2,372,316  tons 
1900,  as  above,  2,219,847  tons 
1S99,  as  above,  2,078,068  tons 
1898,  as  above,  2,002,902  tons 
1897,  as  above,  2,070,978  tons 
1896,  as  above,  1,940,086  tons 
1895,  as  above,  1,949,744  tons 
1894,  as  above,  2,012,714  tons 
1893,  as  above,  1,905,862  tons 
1892,  as  above.  1,853,370  tons 
1891,  as  above,  1,872,400  tons 
1890,  as  above,  1,522,731  tons 
1889,  as  above,  1,439,701  tons 
1888,  as  above,  1,457,264  tons 
1887,  as  above,  1,392,909  tons 
1886,  as  above,  1,355,809  tons 
1885,  as  above,  1,254,116  tons 
1884,  as  above,  1,252,366  tons 
1883,  as  above,  1,170,375  tons 
1882,  as  above,  1,061,220  tons 


Increase,  4.338  per  cent, 
increase,  8.806  per  cent, 
decrease,  4.87G  per  cent. 
Increase,  8.531  per  cent, 
decrease,  0.642  per  cent. 
Increase,  8.1 69  i)er  cent. 
Increase,  6.868  i)er  cent. 
Increase,  6.826  per  cent, 
increase,  3.750  per  cent, 
decrease,  3.287  per  cent. 
Increase.  6.747  per  cent, 
decrease,  0.495  per  cent, 
decrease,  3.129  per  cent. 
Increase,  5.606  per  cent. 
Increase,  2.832  pet  cent, 
decrease,  1.016  per  cent, 
increase,  22.963  per  cent. 
Increase,  5.767  per  cent, 
decrease,  1.205  i^er  cent. 
Increase,  4.620  per  cent. 
Increase,  2.736  per  cent. 
Increase,  8.109  per  cent, 
increase,  0.140  per  cent. 
Increase,  7.006  I'er  cent. 
Increase,  10.286  per  cent, 
increase,  6.813  per  cent. 


1881,  as  iibove,  993,532  tons. 

Average  increase  for  twenty-six  years,  4.479  per  cent. 
Note. — ^Tliere  were  no  importations  of  sugar  in  1907  at  any  ports  In  the 
United  States  except  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Puget  Sound. 


RECAPITULATION. 


1907. 


1906. 


Total  consumption  of  sugar  In  United  States tons-. 

Oompared  with  preceding  year— Increase do 

Do  - , per  cent-- 

OonsumptlOD  consisted  of: 

Domeetio  cane  (Louisiana  and  Texas) .—tons.- 

Domestic  beet do 

Maple _. do 

Molasses  sugar __ do 

Total  domestic do 

Hawaii  (cane) do 

Porto  Rico  (cane) do 

Philippine  Islands  (cane) do_.. 

Cuba  (cane) 


2,993,979 

129,066 

4.638 

264,968 

875,410 

10,000 

6.249 


656,627 


418.102 
212.853 
10.700 


2,864.018 

231,797 

8.806 

267,947 

800,317 

6,000 

8.150 


682,414 


843,857 
193,978 
41,900 


Total  on  which  tariff  concession  allowed do 


.jdo 1.340,400       1.166,994 


Total  foreign  on  which  full  duty  assessed  _ 


-do_ 


Of  which  foreign  raw  cane 

Of  which  foreign  raw  beet 

Of  which  foreign  refined  beet— 
Of  which  foreign  cane 


.tons., 
-do...- 
.do.... 
-do I 


1.962,0o5 


355,207 


1,745,729 


535,870 


347,509  : 
6,780 
940 
69 


357,057 

175,827 

2,784 

252 


Amount  refined  by  American  Sugar  Refining  Cto_._ do 1,401,061 

Amount  refined  by  Independent  refiners do 1  1.064,827 

Amount  refined  by  beet  sugar  factories do |  375,358 

Amount  refined  by  Hawaiian  cane  factories do 1,674 

Amount  refined  by  foreign  refiners do 1,008 


1,408.503 

1,081,881 

300.050 

16,964 

2.966 


Total  amount  refined  sugar do.. 


2,843,928       2,760.843 


Percentage  of  refined  sugar  manufactured  by  American  Sugar 
Refining  Oo per  cent.. 

Percentage  of  refined  sugar  manufactured  by  independent  re- 
finers.  percent-. 

•  Decrease. 


49.27 
87.44 


51.08 
87.88 


1905. 


2,632,216 

•134.916 

•4.876 

331,522 

220,722 

9,000 

11,880 


576.124 


876.497 

124.928 

14.673 

1,101.611 


1,617,709 


438,883 


412,560 
22.161 
1,844 
1.818 


1.826,692 

989,557 

220.477 

17,292 

8.662 


2.606,680 


62.89 
37.48 
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Percentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured  by  beet  sugar  fac- 

lactorles _• _ percent.. 

Percentage  of  refined  sugar  manufactured  by  Hawaiian  cane 
factories percent- 
Percentage  of  refined  sugar  manufactured   by   foreign   re- 
finers  per  cent-. 

Consumed  In  raw  or  plantation  state tons.. 

National  Sugar  Beflnlng  Oo.  production  (Included  with  Indo- 

pendent  refiners) tons.. 

Arerage  difference  between  raw  and  refined per  pound.- 


1907. 


1906. 


1906. 


IS. 19  1 

10.87 

8.79 

.06 ; 

.61 

.69 

.04 
150,051 

.11 
103,670 

.15 
125,580 

906,000  • 
90.898  ; 

826,000 
10.829 

296,000 
•10.978 

STATEHE9T  QF  HB.  CAEHEV  9.  SVITH. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee;  I  rep- 
resent the  Owasso  Sugar  Company,  a  Michigan  corporation  op^ratinff 
two  sugar  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan — one  at  the  city  oi 
Owasso,  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  of  beets  daily,  and  one  at  the 
city  of  Lansing,  with  a  capacity  of  600  tons  daily. '  The  company  is 
capitalized  for  $1,250,000,  but  has  an  actual  investment  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  of  over  $2,000,000  in  the  beet  sugar  business.  The  money 
was  invested  almost  entirely  by  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  individ- 
uals. We  have  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  now  tor  five  years. 
I  appear  at  this  hearing  for  the  purpose  pf  expressing  the  conviction 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  or  continuance  of  the  beet 
sugar  business  in  Michigan — at  least  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it— that  the  present  tarin  rates  should  at  least  be  maintained  as  they 
now  are;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  order  that  the  business  may 
be  particularly  prosperous  or  expand,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  addi- 
tional duty  levied  on  sugar ;  but  we  do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  that,  although  I  understand  that  in  the  demand  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  and  the  promise  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  revision  might  in  some  instances  bring  an 
increased  rate  of  duty  on  some  items  of  the  schedule. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  fact.  The  in- 
vestment which  our  company  made  in  the  sugar  business  was  one 
which  was  made  on  the  invitation  and  urgent  advice  of  the  United 
Statas  Government  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  also 
it  was  based  upon  the  recognized  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  party  in  power  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic  or  home 
industries.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  encouragement  and  for  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform,  and  the  re- 
liance that  we  had  upon  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  protection, 
I  am  certain  that  this  particular  investment  never  would  have  been 
made.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  ever  since  the  investment  was 
made  and  we  commenced  doing  business  one  of  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands upon  our  time  and  attention  has  been  for  the  resisting  of  eflForts 
made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not  with  malice,  but,  as 
we  believe  with  the  certain  result,  if  successful,  of  hampering  or  de- 
stroying this  industry.  It  has  seemed  a  little  to  us  like  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  if  the  money  had  gone  to  the  people  who  made  the  repre- 
sentations I  should  feel  a  little  as  if  we  had  ground  for  an  action  for 
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obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  But  that  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  subject-matter.  The  principal  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  this 
committee  is  this,  that  at  least  as  much  protection  as  we  now  have  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  beet  sugar  companies  to  do 
business  and  simply  to  survive.  The  only  way  in  which  that  can  be 
demonstrated — and  ij:  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  cover  the  whole  ques- 
tion— ^is  this :  What  Boes  it  cost  the  average  beet  sugar  factory  in  the 
United  States  to  make  its  finished  product?  In  the  case  of  our  com- 
pany, we  having  been  operating  lor  five  years,  I  can  say  that  the 
ngures  presented  here  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  from  $3.75  to  $4  per  hun- 
dred, are  too  low. 

It  has  cost  our  company  on  an  average  a  little  over  $4  a  hundred 
to  make  its  finished  product  since  we  have  been  in  business.  Of 
course  in  different  years  the  cost  varies  according  to  the  abundance 
of  supplies,  the  length  of  time  we  can  run,  and  the  quality  of  the 
beets,  but  the  average  is  a  little  over  $4  per  hundred.  The  average 
selling  cost  for  the  past  five  years  was  given  by  Mr.  Hathaway  as 
$4.35  a  hundred.  In  some  cases  the  sugar  factories  have  been  able  to 
sell  in  more  advantageous  markets  than  others,  but  I  think  an  average 
of  $4.35  to  $4.40  would  practically  represent  the  net  return  from  what 
we  have  manufactured  and  the  "average  that  the  sugar  factory  has 
manufactured.  That  lestves  a  margin  of  profit  which  must  pay  all 
the  interest  and  returns  on  the  investment,  all  the  depreciation  in  the 
plant,  of  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  We  have  a  maximum  protec- 
tion under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  $1.68i  per  hundred.  Now,  if  you 
wish  to  encourage  capital  to  remain  employed  in  this  business,  how 
much  possible  reduction  on  the  present  Dingley  tariff  could  be  made, 
unless  you  wished  to  cut  the  throat  of  thi-s  industry,  unless  you  wished 
to  drive  it  out  of  existence  ?  I  think  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  to 
every  member  of  this  committee  and  to  every  man  who  considers  for 
one  instant  the  question  of  protecting  and  encouraging  business  in 
this  country  that  we  absolutely  can  not  stand  any  reduction  of  the 
present  tariff.  We  have  already  suffered  from  the  generous  way  in 
which  we  have  treated  Cuba.  We  have  submitted  to  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  for  our  friends,  the  Philippines.  We  are  asked  to  do  more. 
I  am  not  willing  to  take  second  place  to  anyone  in  the  recognition  of 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  all  these  provinces  upon  which  we  have 
enforced  our  guardianship,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  all  ought  to 
be  paid  by  any  one  industry.  I  believe  we  can  be  generous  after  being 
iust,  and  I  believe  that  the  possible  development  of  the  beet  sugar 
mdustry  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  we  can  furnish,  together 
with  the  cane  growers  of  the  South,  all  the  sugar  consumed  here  is 
worth  the  serious  attention  and  the  honest  consideration  of  Congress 
at  every  stage  of  this  investigation. 

I  did  not  come  intending  to  give  any  statistics.  I  think  the  danger 
generally  is  in  these  investigations  that  the  committee  is  buried  under 
statistics  and  unable  to  get  out;  but  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  real  question  involved,  that  if  we  wish  this  industry  to  continue 
it  must  certainly  not  receive  any  unfavorable  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  tariff  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
zone  in  which  you  operate — the  price  at  which  you  sell  sugar  and  the 
price  of  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  tariff  and  the  freight  transporta- 
tion added? 
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Mr.  Smith.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  sugar,  Mr.  Underwood,  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  quotations  made  by  the  cane  refiners,  less  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  differential  between  cane  and  beet 
sugar — that  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  recognized  differen- 
tial; it  is  frequently  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  can  add  the  freight  rate  from  New  York 
to  your  zone? 

Mr.  Smith.  True ;  but  we  ship  quite  a  large  portion  of  our  product 
to  a  point  where  we  have  to  pay  as  much  freight  as  or  more  than  we 
add  irom  New  York.  But  the  difference  is  at  present  on  Hamburg 
sugar  about  55  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  the  figures — can  you  estimate 
it  there?  I  am  asking  for  information.  What  is  the  price  of  Ham- 
burg sugar  in  the  zone  in  which  you  operate,  that  is  the  present  Ham- 
burg price,  ocean  freight,  domestic  freight,  and  insurance  added, 
w^hich  of  course  would  be  the  selling  price  here,  with  the  broker's  com- 
mission added? 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  friends,  the  refiners,  have  been  engaged  in  a  little 
war  for  which  the  beet  sugar  people  are  paying  the  expenses,  largely, 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  do  not  know  what  their  price  on  sugar 
is  just  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you,  because  I  presume 
that  the  competition  j^ou  are  meeting  is  from  the  cane  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Smith.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  refining  raw  Cuban  sugar;  and  I  wanted 
to  get  before  the  committee,  if  I  could,  what  the  competition  would 
be  rrom  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  freight  rate,  insurance,  and  broker's 
charges  added,  if  the  comp^^tition  did  come  that  way,  which  I  recog- 
nize it  does. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  competition  did  not  come  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  if  you  had  competition  from  Hamburg,  say 
to-day,  or  whatever  day  at  his  time  you  know  the  price,  can  you  give 
the  committee  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar,  add  the  ocean  freight 
rate  and  the  insurance,  and  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  zone  in 
which  you  largely  operate,  and  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  could  do  that  if  I  knew  what  the  Hamburg 
price  is  to-day.  Perhaps  some  of  these  sugar  gentlemen  can  give  it 
to  me.    ^Yliat  is  it,  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  W1U.ETT.  $4.40  a  hundred,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith.  $4.40.    That  includes  the  ocean  freight  then,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  being  sold  in  New  York  now,  the  Ham- 
burg sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  has  been  no  sugar  shipped  from  Ham- 
burg for  several  months. 

Mr.  Willett.  No  imports,  but  the  quotations  are  made  every  day, 
and  the  quotation  to-day  is  $4.40  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York,  per  hundred 
pounds,  to  the  zone  in  which  you  operate? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  cover  all  the  territory  from  Chicago  to  Pittslnirg 
and  Buffalo.    That  varies  from  16  to  20  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
$4.56  and  $4.60? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  Hamburg  sugar.  Now,  what  are  you 
sellmg  your  sugar  at  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  selling  it.  We  are  waiting  until  these 
refiners  get  through  their  fight. 

Mr.  Underw'ood.  Before  the  fight  came  on,  what  were  you  selling 
it  at? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  selling  it  on  a  basis  of  $4.70,  New  York, 
Avhich  would  be  $4.86,  say^  delivered,  New^  York. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  $4.70  m  N^w  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  cane  sugar.  That  would  be  $4.80,  cane  sugar, 
$4.70  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Underw-ood.  But  that  is  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  based  on  the  New  York  price  with  th^ 
freight  added.  So  when  I  say  $4.70,  New  York,  I  mean  at  a  Michigan 
point  bearing  a  16  cent  rate,  we  would  add  that  to  the  $4.70  rate  in 
New^  York,  and  the  price  in  Detroit,  which  has  a  16J  cent  freight  rate, 
on  the  $4.70  New  York  basis,  would  be  $4.86^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  be  selling  the  sugar  at  $4.86^  in 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  And  in  Detroit  what  would  be  the  price  of  Ham- 
burg sugar  at  $4.40,  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  $4.40,  with  the  freight  rate  added,  it  w^ould  be 
$4.56^. 

Mr.  Underw-ood.  It  would  be  $4.56,  New  York;  the  Hamburg  sugar 
would  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  to-day's  price,  yes,  sir.  But  if  we  were  obliged  to 
sell  to-day  we  would  have  to  meet  that  price, 

Mr.  Underw-ood.  I  understand.  There  is  a  difference  of  32  cents 
to  the  advantage  of  Hamburg  sugar.  You  stated  that  there  is  no 
importation  of  German  sugar  into  this  country,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  I  gave  you  an  illustration  of  the  market  price 
in  Detroit  I  was  referring  to  the  market  as  it  was  thirty  days  ago, 
before  this  lunacy  broke  out  in  New  York.  To-day  we  would  be  ob- 
liged to  sell  at — what  is  the  New  York  market  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  $4.55  net,  to-dav. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  be  obliged  to  sell  for  $4.61J  then,  in  De- 
troit, as  compared  with  this  $4.56i,  which  has  been  given  as  the  basis 
of  Tlamburg  sugar.     It  would  be  only  5  cents  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  advantage  you  have  by  reason  of  your  loca- 
tion would  then  amount  to  4^  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Wn.LETT.  May  I  explain  that  the  German  granulated  sugar 
which  is  quoted  from  day  to  day  is  what  is  called  first  class,  which  is 
not  suitable  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  value  is 
about  25  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  value  of  cane  sugar,  and  15 
cents  a  hundred  less  than  that  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  the  last  three  years  you  had  gotten  about  $4.35  for 
your  product  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  somew^here  between  $4.35  and  $4.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  40  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  below  the 
price  of  the  cane  sugar  sold  in  the  same  territory? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Xo;  the  average  has  not  been  .more  than  15  cents  less 
than  the  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred.  The  recognized  differential 
is  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  period  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hathaway 
when  the  Hamburg  price  averaged  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.  I  can  not  make  those 
figures  agree  some  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  that  nobody  can  tell  this  beet  sugar 
from  the  cane  sugar.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  have  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Clark,  in  introducing  any  new  prod- 
uct in  competition  with  a  standard,  recognized  product  has  always 
been  met  in  the  first  instance  by  a  lower  price.  I  believe  that  beet 
sugar  is  absolutely  chemically  identical  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  puzzles  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  same  time,  when  they  first  commenced  to  mar- 
ket beet  sugar  in  this  countrj  there  was  a  prejudice  against  it,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  dealers  in  cane  sugar.  The  dealers  in  beet  sugar 
were  advised  that  beet  sugar  was  inferior  in  quality  and  was  not  as 
salable,  and  a  prejudice  was  created  against  it  which  was  even  fostered 
at  that  time  by  the  cane  sugar  refiners  refusing  to  furnish  the  grocers 
with  their  sugar  if  they  handled  beet  sugar.  For  some  time  that  sort 
of  a  war  was  made  against  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  in  order  to 
induce  dealers  to  handle  beet  sugar  it  was  necessary  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price ;  and  having  started  in  to  do  that,  is  is  next  to  impossible 
to  ever  recover  and  get  Back  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  I)o  you  suppose  that  one  housewife  out  of  a  thousand 
in  the  United  States  ever  inquires  of  the  groceryman  when  she  wants 
refined  sugar  whether  it  is  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  fellow  that  buys  the  beet  sugar 
and  sells  it,  the  groceryman,  is  doing  a  better  business  and  a  wiser 
business  for  himself  than  the  fellow  who  buys  and  sells  the  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sure;  he  makes  more  money  on  it.  He  sells  it  at  the 
same  price  as  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  have  been  able  to  get  up  this  prejudice 
against  beet  su^ar  and  keep  it  up  all  these  years,  and  still  keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  the  price  back.  I  do  not 
know  Avhy  it  is.  If  you  can  suggest  any  way,  and  put  it  into  this  bill, 
we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  in  lieu  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff.  The  deal- 
ers refuse  to  handle  it  unless  they  get  this  concession,  I  think  with 
absolutely  no  sound  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  trade  condition  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  justify  the  suspicion  by  keeping  your  price 
down. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  do  awav  with  that  suspicion  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  hold  our  sugar  and  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  you  ran  not  hold  it.  You  must  sell  it  within 
five  or  six  months  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  say  you  can  not  safely  store  any  sugar  for  an  un- 
limited time,  whether  caiie  or  beet  sugar.  It  will  absorb  moisture 
and  become  soft,  or  in  some  cases  it  will  harden. 

Mr.  Cx\LDEKiiEAD.  Is  it  uot  also  because  it  is  only  in  one  form,  the 
granulated  form? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true;  it  is  all  in  one  form. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  identical,  do  not  the 
weather  conditions  affect  cane  sugar  also,  when  stored  in  a  given 
place,  as  they  would  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Cei'tainly.  I  have  seen  any  quantity  of  cane  sugar  that 
had  become  absolutely  hard  and  had  to  be  ground  over  again  and 
pulverized  in  order  to  make  it  salable. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  zone  lies  between  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and,  say,  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  AVe  have  not  any  market  at  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  amounts  to 
anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  beet  sugar — the  whole  beet 
sugar  question? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  market  ranges  from  the  top  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  to  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  comes  to  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  say  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  business  is  governed  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  What  whole  business? 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  business  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  these  men  undertake  to  snip  cane  sugar  into 

?our  district,  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  rates  from  New  i  ork  to 
ittsburg  more  than  you  pay,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  pay  half  a  cent  less  than  we  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  can  ship  sugar  from 
New  York  to  Denver  or  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  cheaper  tnan  you  can 
ship  it  from  Michigan,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  moved  your  question  from  Pittsburg  to 
Denver  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  am  talking  about  that  territory,  from  Pittsburg 
to  Denver.  Who  has  the  cheaper  freight  rates  in  that  territory,  the 
beet  sugar  men  or  the  cane  sugar  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  beet  sugar  men,  I  should  say;  that  is,  after  you  get 
west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  advantage  of  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Smith.  After  you  get  west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  as  good  sugar  as  they  have  got? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  drive  these  grocerjTnen  into  paying 
you  as  much  for  beet  sugar  as  they  pay  for  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  SMiTif.  It  ha'^  been  found  not  only  expensive  but  dangerous 
to  tr\"  to  coerce  anybody  into  doing  anything  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  these 
cane  sugar  fellows  coerced  you  a  few  }'ears  ago. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  tried  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  did  cut  you  down  15  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  before  the  public  conscience  was  aroused. 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  so  very  much  aroused  yet,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  there  is  a  war  on  with  regard  to  prices,  you 
with  your  $2,000,000  of  investment  would  not  have  very  much  show 
of  driving  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  out  of  business 
with  its  $100,000,000  of  capital,  would  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  would  hate  to  try  it  unless  we  were  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  afford  to  get  into  a  war 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  limited  season  and  a  comparatively 
small  output,  and  most  of  the  time  the  market  is  necessarily  con- 
trolled or  dominated  by  the  refiners,  who  take  care  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  this  country.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  per  cent  did  you  state  was  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Based  on  the  l)ingley  rate  of  duty,  there  is  about  a 
millon  tons  of  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market  from  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba  comes  in  free, 
and  the  rest  pays  the  regular  Dingley  duty.  If  the  duty  is  changed 
on  imported  sugar  any  at  all,  if  it  is  changed  downward,  how  would 
you  feel  about  your  investment? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  would  like  to  dispose  of  it  before  I  was  subject  to  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  it  cost, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  should  consider  that  the  investment 
would  be  worth  practically  nothing  if  this  tariff  was  materially  re- 
duced. It  is  the  best  that  any  average  sugar  company  can  possibly 
do  now  to  pay  from  6  to  6  per  cent  mterest  on  the  investment.  If 
you  reduce  the  protection  and  consequently  reduce  the  margin  of 
profit  down  to,  say,  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  mean  the 
operation  of  the  factories  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  I  should  wajit  to 
get  out  of  the  business  at  once  and  lose  it  all  in  a  lump  and  try  to  get 
into  something  else  rather  than  lose  it  in  annual  installments. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  American  capital  could  be  in- 
duced to  build  more  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  country  if  the  duty 
on  imported  sugar  was  increased  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  were  assured  that  it  would  remain  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:  if  we  could  feel  any  substantial  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  any  such  pledges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  possible  or  practicable  to  powder  beet 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  put  it  in  a  powdered  form  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  can  be ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  in  the  form  of  cubes,  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  market? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crumpackpr.  AVhy  do  not  thi5  beet  sugar  manufacturers  put  it 
in  these  different  forms  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
and  be  free  from  these  disadvantage^  they  are  under  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  the  reason  that  that  class  of  sugar  is  never  mar- 
keted in  carload  lots.  It  is  shipped  in  mixed  carloads.  It  requires 
a  very  much  larger  and  more  diverse  clientage  to  take  any  consider- 
able output  of  that  class  of.  sugar  than  the  oeet  sugar  people  have. 
They  market  their  sugar  almost  entirely  in  carload  lots  and  in  the 
larger  centers  of  trade.  In  other  words,  it  would  involve  a  very 
expensive  selling  organization  to  take  care  of  that  variety  of  output. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTijE.  Is  there  no  beet  sugar  put  out  in  the  form  of 
cubes? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  factory  that  is  making  cube 
sugar. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  would  have  to  change  your  machinery? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  not  be  a  difficult  proposition. 
It  would  be  somewhat  expensive,  but  it  could  be  done.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  principally  in  marketing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  hot  have  a  demand  for  the  beet 
sugar,  cube  sugar,  in  carload  lots? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  wholesaler  in  Chicago  had  100  tons  of  beet  sugar 
and  100  tons  of  cane  sugar  shipped  to  him.  thpre  is  nothing  about 
the  boxes  or  barrels  to  show  which  is  which,  in  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  generally — that  is,  almost  all  of  the  beet 
sugar  manufacturers  have  their  packages  marked. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  in  regard  to  cigar 
wrappers  grown  in  Florida  in  competition  with  Sumatra  wrappers, 
that  they  would  ship  them  up  to  Chicago  or  somewhere  else  and 
then  ship  them  back  to  these  fellows  who  make  the  cigars,  so  that 
they  would  be  getting  Florida  wrappers  when  they  tliought  they 
were  getting  Sumatra  wrappers.  Do  you  suppose  the  sugar  men 
are  working  the  same  thin^? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely.  I  have  smoked  some  of 
those  cigars.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  a 
witness  or  two  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  and  increase 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  these  beets.  Do  you  have  any  reasonable 
h.ope  of  getting  it  up  as  high  there  as  it  is  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  S3IITH.  I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not,  and  I  believe  w^e  can  do  it. 
But  it  has  taken  one  hundred  years  to  develop  the  sugar  beet  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  in  Germany  and  France,  and  while  we  are 
supposed  to  be  more  rapid  than  they  are,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ex- 
pect anv  such  result  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  yefirs  yet. 

Mr.  6lark.  I  supposed  you  began  where  they  left  oflF.  After  that 
question,  here  is  another.  ^  Do  you  sugar  men  up  there  believe  the 
time  will  ever  come,  and  if  so  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  does  come, 
when  this  beet  sugar  industry  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  any 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought, 
or  that  any  industry  ought,  to  expect  to  be  perpetually  protected. 
But  even  if  that  should  be  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  better  policy  for  this  country  to  continue  to  protect  an  industry 
that  will  supply  it  with  all  it  needs. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  yoti  that.  I  asked  you  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  as  you  and  I  will 
live  to  see  it,  but  I  think  that  some  time  the  industry  will  be  able,  bv 
improved  methods,  to  do  it.  But  it  can  not  be  done  until  there  fs 
some  improvement  or  until  we  are  willing  to  reduce  the  wages  that 
we  pay.    The  bulk  of  the  entire  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  paid  out  m  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  produce  beet  sugar  cheaper  now  than  you  did 
ten  years  ago ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  total  cost  of  the  product  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Smitil  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  so  long 
as  that.    This  business  started  about  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might  say  that  this  company  which  I  represent  is 
also  engaged  in  farming.  We  have  a  farm  of  about  10,000  acres, 
upon  which  we  are  raismg  quite  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  beets,  as 
well  as  doing  other  branches  of  farmmg,  so  that  we  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  both  ends  of  the  proceeding.  I  wish  to  say,  also,  that 
we  have  an  organization  of  sugar  factories  in  Michigan,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  president,  and  I  am  requested  to  represent  them 
here  and  present  their  position  in  this  matter  at  this  time.  That  is, 
they  have  agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
business  that  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced,  and  they  have  given  me 
the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  their  sugar,  and  I  will 
say  that  the  average  cost  for  the  past  five  years,  presented  by  the 
following  sugar  companies,  the  German- American  Sugar  Company, 
at  Bay  City;  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.; 
the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  at  Mount  Clemens;  and  the 
Holland  Sugar  Company,  at  Holland,  has  been  in  excess  of  $4  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  did  they  exceed  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  of  one  company  is  $4.13  and  the  average 
of  another  is  $4.16  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  interest  on  capital  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  includes  no  return  on  the  inve^ment  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  does  include  everything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  includes  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  getting  out  of  the  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  selling  molasses. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  they  were  the  last  time  we  had  tariff 
hearings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  change  in  the  method. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  or  in  the  amount  you  get  out 
of  it  there  is  no  change? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  getting  more  for  their  molasses  now  than 
they  did,  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  sold  for  cattle  feed,  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  the  nigh  price  of  other  feed  has  brought  the 
price  of  molasses  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  do  you  give 
credit  for  the  by-product  or  is  the  by-product  not  considered  in  that? 
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Mr.  Smith.  All  receipts  for  the  by-product  are  taken  out  of  the 
cost.  This  is  the  net  cost  of  the  sugar  after  all  returns  from  the  by- 
product have  been  credited  to  the  operation  of  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  from  which  you  make  up 
the  cost  in  detail? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not,  but  if  desired,  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  dividing  the  original  cost  of  beets  and  the 
cost  of  operation,  everything? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  S3IITH.  I  will  file  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  wages  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  beet 
sugar  does  labor  get  in  this  country?  For  instance,  if  it  costs  4  cents 
a  pound  to  make  sugar  from  beets,  how  much  does  labor  get  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  will  say  that  for 
the  cost  of  the  beet  itself 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  labor,  I  mean  labor  alone;  what  is  paid  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  will  give  you  that.  The  farmer  will  get,  say,  an 
average  of  $50  an  acre  out  of  his  beets.  All  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction, practically,  is  labor,  and  that  is  estimated,  and  I  think  it  is 
moderately  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  at  $33  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  4  cents  cost  is  figured  what  goes  to  the  farmer 
and  the  laborer;  everything  that  goes  into  converting  the  beets  into 
sugar  is  labor  except  what  raw  material  there  is  in  the  way  of  coal 
and  cotton  bags,  and  barrels,  and  such  like? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  here  by  one  of  the  factories 
which  on  the  cost  of  $4.18  a  hundred  gives  the  cost  of  beets  at  $3.41  a 
hundred,  of  which  at  least  three-quarters  would  be  labor,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  factory  is  47  cents  a  hundred ;  supplies  63  cents  a  hun- 
dred, which  would  give  about  three-quarters  oi  the  cost  in  labor.  I 
suppose  that  has  been  estimated  more  accurately 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  1,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  imported  last  year,  or  about  that,  labor  only  gets  (on 
the  imported  sugar)  about  one-half  cent  a  pound,  does  it  not?  I 
mean  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  refining,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  that  American  labor  gets  from  imported  raw  sugar  and 
sugar  produced  in  this  country  is  one-half  cent  per  pound,  compared 
with  about  4  or  3 J  cents  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  on  the  1,360,000  last  year  imported,  labor  re- 
ceived about  $17,000,000,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  produced  in  this 
country  it  would  have  received  $136,000,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  principle  is  right;  I  have  not  the  time  to  verify 
your  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  difference  between  4  cents  and  one-half 
cent  that  would  eo  to  American  labor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Then,  American  labor  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  producing  all  the  sugar  at  home  that  we  consume,  if  those 
figures  are  right,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  sugar  labor  might  be  very  much  interested, 
but  the  labor  that  eats  the  sugar  might  be  interested  the  other  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  labor  that  eats  the  sugar  would  not  be  hurt 
by  the  labor  that  produces  the  sugar  getting  that  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  have  a  discussion  of  this  kind;  let  us 
get  through  with  the  witness.  Is  there  anything  further  with  this 
witness? 

That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Wright,  would  like  to  be  heard  for 
a  few  moments. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  LTJKE  WRIGHT,  SECRETAEY  OF  WAR. 

I  only  just  heard  that  the  committee  was  hearing  arguments  with 
reference  to  the?e  tariff  schedules  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  applied  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  heard  it  only  about  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  at  this 
time  to  go  into  that  question.  We  are  now  having  investigations 
made  in  the  Philippines  by  experts,  among  them  Mr.  Hord,  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collector  for  the  islands.  He  is  taking  up  this  question 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  with  a  view  of  laying  before  the  committee 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  capacity  for 
increased  production,  and  various  other  matters  which  will  enter 
into  any  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question  as  appplied  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  objection,  if  it  has  any  force  at  all, 
lies  in  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
that  their  market  might  be  destroyed  by  the  inundation  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  if  that  apprehension  could  be  relieved,  if  that 
is  really  their  fear,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  opposition  would  cease. 

The  custom-house  report  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shows  that 
the  total  export  of  sugar  for  the  year  1907  were  118,000  tons,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  if  all  of  that  came  to  the  United  States,  just  how  that 
could  in  any  way  affect  the  market  here,  when  it  is  considered  that 
between  1,700  and  1,800  thousand  tons  are  annually  imported. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  an  indefinite  increase,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand how,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  might  affect  the  market 
here;  but  until  the  Philippine  Islands  took  up  the  whole  import  of 
foreign  sugars  the  market  here,  it  seems  to  me,  evidently  could  not 
be  affected!  The  importance  of  that,  I  think,  can  be  made  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  member  of  the  committee. 

The  last  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  say — I  suppose  they  all 
feel  the  same  way — that  he  had  the  kindest,  most  affectionate  feeling 
for  the  Philippine  people,  but  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  his  market.  It  is  astonishing,  really, 
gentlemen,  how  many  charitable  people  there  are  in  the  world  when 
it  does  not  cost  them  anything. 

But  aside  from  that  we  can  demonstrate,  I  think,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  any 
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large  increase  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  near 
future,  in  many  years.  Economic  conditions,  labor  conditions,  and 
all  that  are  such  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  there  can 
be  any  large  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Our  purpose  had  been  at  the  proper  time  to  make  suggestions  of 
some  fair  compromise  about  this  matter,  limiting  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  might  be  imported  without  duty,  as  an  evidence  of  our 
good  faith  and  of  our  actual  belief  that  the  market  here  is  not  in 
the  least  danger,  and  some  gradual  increase  per  annum,  with  a  maxi- 
mum limit,  I  think,  we  could  agree  upon. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  Philippine  Islands  could  supply  the 
actual  increase  in  demand  for  sugar  year  by  year,  as  it  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  it  would  seem 
utterly  absurd  to  talk  about  Philippine  sugar  endangering  the 
American  market  until  the  beet  su^ar  people  and  the  cane  sugar 
people,  in  spite  of  this  tariff  wall  which  has  been  erected,  raise  about 
1,800,000  tons  more  than  they  are  doing  now.  When  that  time  comes 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  putting  up  the  bars  against 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  was  informed  a  moment  ago  that  the  total  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  440,000  tons  last  year.  Before 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  in  the  slightest  danger  that  industry  must 
increase  from  440,000  to  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  I  think,  if  you  will 
take  the  statistics  which  show  the  annual  increase  in  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction, it  will  be  obvious  that  that  can  not  happen  for  the  next 
fifty  years. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  could  postpone  these  hearings 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  postpone  the  nearings.  We  have 
adopted  a  rule  that  briefs  can  be  filed,  in  order  to  be  printed  by 
the  5th  of  December,  and  briefs  that  come  in  later  than  that  will 
have  to  take  their  chances. 

Secretary  Wright.  Will  the  committee  hear  us,  say,  some  time  in 
January  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  in  a  position  to 
concede  any  hearings  in  January  at  this  time.  If  anybody  makes 
application  in  the  future  for  hearings,  the  committee  will  consider  the 
application.  But  our  object  is  to  get  through  with  these  hearings 
and  go  to  work  and  consider  this  bill  and  make  as  good  a  bill  as  we 
can  TTom  the  facts  laid  before  us  by  various  people  along  the  lines  of 
an  honest  tariff  bill.     That  is  the  object  of  the  committee. 

Secretary  Wright.  We  will  be  allowed,  then,  at  an  earlier  date 

The  Chairman.  We  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion that  will  come  to  us  while  we  are  considering  the  bill.  If  you 
have  opportunity  to  file  briefs  or  be  heard,  of  course  the  other  side  of 
the  question  must  have  equal  opportunity  to  meet  whatever  facts  you 
may  present  at  that  time.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  only  menace  to 
the"  sugar  industry  from  any  of  these  concessions  ultimatel}'  is  a 
reduction  on  Cuban  sugar.  If  the  20  per  cent  reduces  that  below  the 
point  of  protection,  that  is  in  so  far  a  menace,  because  that  is  a  lar^e 
production,  and  if  the  point  should  be  reached  where  the  domestic 
production,  in  addition  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  if  any  of  the  crop 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  (and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of 
course  the  Porto  Rican  Islands  include  part  of  the  production),  and 
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added  to  it  the  importation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  at  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  tariff  reaches  the  total  consumption,  of  course  then 
the  protection  is  taken  away  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth,  and  how  far 
that  will  remain  a  protection  to  the  sugar  industry  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  great  menace  is  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba,  if  the  concession  brings  that  below  the  protective  point. 

Secretary  Wright.  We  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 
All  I  am  mterested  in  at  this  time  is  to  show  that  the  American 
markets- — 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  show  further,  in  regard  to  that  compro- 
mise two  or  three  years  ago,  when  this  matter  was  being  considered 
the  suggestion  of  compromise  came  from  those  who  opposed  the  low- 
ering of  the  duty  to  Philippine  sugar  and  Philippine  tobacco,  limit- 
ing the  amount.  Mj''  idea  then  was  that  was  an  illogical  proposition. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  since. 

Secretary  Wright.  Neither  have  I 

The  Chairman.  Later  it  came  from  the  War  Department,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  I  understood  that  it  was  acceded  to  at  that  time  by 
the  representatives  of  the  sugar  interests.  Now,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  sugar  imported  free  of  duty  in  one  year  could  be  limited  in  num- 
bers of  tons,  and  all  that  came  in  after  that  limit  had  been  reached  to 
pay  the  full  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  or  75  per  cent  of  that  duty,  as 
it  might  be  fixea  in  the  law ;  and  the  same  way  in  regard  to  tobacco 
and  cigars,  that  could  be  practically  operated. 

Secretary  Wright.  Of  course,  what  I  said  with  reference  to  sugar 
has  equal  application  to  tobacco. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Yes;  it  is  practical  to  operate  it,  of  course. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  was  led  to  believe  from  what  General  Ed- 
wards had  told  me  that  the  strong  probability  was  that  we  should  be 
able,  so  far  as  we  could  do  that,  to  make  some  agreement  that  would 
relieve  the  committee  of  considering  this  particular  phase  of  the  tariff 
law. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  General  Wright  should  be  prepared  before  the 
hearings  are  closed,  would  not  the  committee  see  him  personally 
instead  of  having  him  file  a  brief? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ask 
him  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  This  is  an  important  question,  a 
question  that  might  not  be  considered  as  coming  strictly  within  a 
tariff-revision  bill^  although  it  could  be  placed  there.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  side  issue  in  some  senses,  and  the  committee  would  certainly 
make  every  effort  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  controversy  at  any  time  if 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  you  want  the  Philippine  schedules  to  be 
dealt  with  along  with  the  general  subjects  or  sugar  and  tobacco, 
would  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  take  up.  In- 
dividually, I  should  favor  doing  it  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of 
the  committee  feels;  I  have  not  talked  to  them  about  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  sir,  we  will  address  ourselves  at  once  to 
this  matter.    We  were  taken  very  much  by  surprise  to-day,  and  per- 
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haps  we  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  impose  on  your  good  nature  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  state  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar 
imported  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  should  not  be  alarmed  until 
its  production  greatly  increases? 

Secretary  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  Cuban  reciprocity  was  adopted  the  same 
argument  was  urged,  that  the  importation  of  su^r  from  Cuba  at 
tl^at  time  was  615,000  tons,  and  would  not  materially  increase,  but  it 
has  run  up  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  since  that  time.  Beet 
sugar  men  are  fearful  that  by  bringing  in  more  raw  sugar  free  of 
duty  into  this  country  that  that  will  oe  the  last  straw  that  will  break 
the  camel's  back. 

Secretary  Wright.  Perhaps  it  is  an  irrelevant  question;  but  has 
the  price  of  sugar  declined  of  late  in  this  country  ?  I  don't  think  it 
has.    Are  there  any  symptoms  of  it  declining? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Secretary  Wright.  Has  it? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  very  materially. 

Secretary  Wright.  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  some  other 
causes  that  have  brought  about  that? 

Mr.  B'oRDNBY.  Perhaps. 

Secretary  Wright.  1  heard  Mr.  Hathaway  state,  in  answer  to 
Judge  Underwood,  I  believe,  that  the  American  Sugar  Company  had 
no  interest  in  any  of  these  beet  sugar  factories.  1  confess  I  was  a 
little  astonished  at  that,  in  view  oi  the  statement  I  heard  made,  I 
think,  by  him — and  if  I  am  in  error  the  gentleman  will  correct  me — 
and  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  whose  faces  are  familiar  and 
some  of  whom  I  have  seen  here,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  trustee 
who  owned  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  these  beet  sugar 
factories,  supposedly  a  trustee  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  each  one  of  these  beet  sugar  factories? 

Secretary  Wright.  Yes :  that  was  the  statement  made  three  years 
ago.  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken — and  I  do  not  think  I  am — that 
was  the  statement  made.  That  may,  perhaps,  account  for  some  other 
definciencies  that  have  cropped  up  here ;  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like 
lo  run  into  that  a  little,  if  we  must  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I. do  not  know  anything  about  the  ownership  of  any 
of  them.    I  never  had  any  interest  in  one  and  do  not  have  now. 

Secretary  Wright.  Of  course  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sir ;  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  have. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  who  owns  them,  so  long  as  they  are  owned  by  Americans 
and  make  sugar  from  an  American-j^rown  product. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  think  if  the  time  was  given  you  to  go  into  this 
matter  that  you  would  show  that  it  is  true  that  a  trustee  representing 
tlie  American  Sugar  Eefininp  Company  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  beet 
sugar  business? 

Secretary  Wright.  I  could  only  refer  you  to  the  hearings  as  they 
were  published. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  still  I  think  when  you  come  to 
weigh  arguments,  it  is  well  to  know  just  where  the  argument  comes 
from  and  what  the  motive  behind  it,  whether  it  is  really  the  honest 
apprehension  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  till  the  soil  or  whether  it  is 
simply  the  selfish  interests  of  a  particular  corporation  that  is  monop- 
olizing the  refined  su^ar  production  and  sale  m  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  representing  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  that  district  raising  beets.  That  is  my 
interest. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  understand,  sir ;  but  I  can  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  rather  a  pertinent  inquiry,  as  to  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  matter  that  relates  to  the  Philippine  sugar.  It  seems 
to  me  that  might  be  important. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  would  be  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  and  if  what  you  believe  to  be  true  is  really  true,  I 
diould  like  to  know  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Unless  I  am  totally  wrong — ^and  I  do  not  think 
my  memory  is  altogether  failing — it  was  about  three  years  ago  when 
we  had  this  same  subject  up  before  this  same  committee  that  the 
statement  I  refer  to  was  made,  and  the  chairman  will  doubtless  re- 
member what  was  stated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  say,  in  reference  to  this  same  point,  that  so  far 
as  the  coippany  I  represent  is  concerned,  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  does  not  own  and  never  did  own  a  dollar  of  mterest  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  in  the  Owasso  Sugar  Company. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  do  not  think  I  had  vie  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Smith  before 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Smith  a  question  ? 

Secretary  Wright.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  not  only  conceded,  I 
think  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  but  by  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  repre- 
senting beet  sugar  industries,  that  that  was  the  fact.  Of  course  that 
mav  have  all  changed,  there  has  been  a  searching  of  hearts 

Mr.  Smith.  He  never  made  a  statement  as  to  my  company. 

Secretary  Wright.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  of  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Smith  before 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  understood  on  that  subject  by  the  trade,  gen- 
erally, Mr.  Smith,  as  to  the  ownership  by  the  trust  in  the  beet  sugar 
concerns;  is  it  understood  that  the  trust  owns  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  beet  sugar  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  are  here.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  answer.  I  might  tell-you  what  I  have  heard  and 
believe,  but  not  having  any  knowledge  or  reliable  information,  1 
think  it  would  be  at  least  in(lelicate  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Qainbs.  I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  these  things  are 
morally  known  in  the  trade  without  you  knowing  in  such  a  way  that 
you  could  testify  to  them,  and  that  the  persons  who  do  know  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  testify  to  them  would  not  like  to  do  it,  and 
we  might  not  ask  them  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany is  generally  referred  to  as  the  trust  organization. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  company  owning  six  of  the  sixteen  sugar  fac- 
tories in  Michigan  and  operating  them. 
Mr.  Gaines.  Holding  and  operating  six  of  the  sixteen? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the  other  ten 
sugar  factories  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  has  any,  it  is  not  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  controlling  interest,  or  an  interest  more  than — in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  what  they  may  have  in  the  others.  I  am  simply  giving 
you  the  general  opinion,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  they  are  regarded  as  a  trust  in  Michigan. 
Do  vou  mean  the  American  Sugar  Renning  Company  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  supposed  that  interests  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  have  large  interests  in  these  six 
factories. 

Secretary  Wright.  It  might  be  well  worth  considering  in  connec- 
tion with  this  general  subject,  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  owned  all  the  sugar  factories,  just  how  fast  the  increase 
in  production  would  continue.  They  are  in  a  position,  if  they  con- 
trol it,  to  increase  or  decrease  the  production  pretty  extensively. 
However,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  except  what  I  have 
stated  before. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  abolish  the  tariff  on  sugar  imported  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  there  anything  down  there  that  would 
prevent  the  American  Refining  Company  getting  control  of  the 
product  even  there? 

Secretary  Wright.  Nothing  in  the  world.  Really,  just  as  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  Philippine  people,  I  have  been  almost  in  hopes  they 
would. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  any  change  in  this  tariff  would 
prevent  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  from  buying  stock 
in  any  corporation  it  wanted  to  ? 
Secretary  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  understood  to  say  that  I  be- 
interest ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  so  understood  or  not.  I  don't 
lieved  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  a  controlling 
know  about  that.  I  simply  say  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  large 
interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  that  in 
the  former  hearings. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  am  simply  giving  my  memory  of  what  was 
admitted  on  all  sides  at  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  is  far  short  of  being  51  per  cent,  even  if  they 
had  51  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  factories  in  Michigan. 

Secretary  Wright.  That  was  not  the  statement  made  before.     It 
appeared  before,  if  I  am  not  grossly  in  error,  that  all  those — of  course 
the  hearings  will  show  for  themselves,  but  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it. 
Mr.  Bonynge.  I  think  your  recollection  is  wrong  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sholes,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  Mr.  Hathawfry  desires  to  make  a  statement. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  ditferent  statement  to  make  now  t 
Mr.  Hathaway.  What  statement  did  I  make? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember.    It  is  recorded. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  I  never  made  any  remark  in  my  evidence  before 
of  the  kind  General  Wright  has  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  some  person  did;  several  persons  did. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  General  Wright  has  quoted  me. 
Secretary  Wright.  I  said  that  was  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  you  were  in  error  there. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HATHAWAY. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this :  That  every  director 
of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  is  a  Michigan  man.  I  want  to  say 
next  that  every  certificate  of  stock  issued  dy  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
only  about  $100,000  of  stock,  is  owned  by  a  Michigan  man  or  Michi- 
gan men. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places.. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places  outside 
the  State. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  your  capitalization? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Twelve  million  nve  himdred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  director  that  represents  that  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No. 

The  Chairman;  Is  there  any  director  outside  the  Michigan  people 
in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  any  of  those  Michigan  people,  directors,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  sugar  trust  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  my  knowledge  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  a  Michigan  man  hold  it  as  trustee? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  out  about  that  in  the  former 
hearing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  former 
hearing,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  find  out  something  about  it 
now. 

The  Chairman.  The  witnesses  that  appeared  then  seemed  to  know 
more  about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  T.  SHOALS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Shoals.  F.  T.  Shoals,  Uleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Company  of  Ohio. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Com- 
pany of  Ohio. 

Tne  statistics  which  we  have  listened  to  this  morning  are  more 
than  I  can  attempt  to  cover.  Mr.  Smith  has  covered  the  argument  of 
certain  trade  points,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  results  of  our 
company  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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In  1899  the  subject  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  presented  to 
us  for  investment  purposes.  We  investigated  the  reports  as  furnished 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  several  pamphlets  and  direct  cor- 
respondence with  Washington  on  it;  we  believed  it  to  be  a  favorable 
investment,  and  the  company  was  organized  and  capital  subscribed  in 
Cleveland  at  that  time ;  entirely  in  Cleveland. 

We  began  operations  and  the  education  of  the  farmer  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beets  in  that  territory. 

We  are  now  operating  in  22  counties  and  engage  the  product  of 
about  3,000  farmers  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

We  have  secured  from  them  for  the  year  1908 — that  is  the  year  we 
are  now  working  on — approximately  12,000  acres  of  beets,  and  have 
expected  to  harvest,  and  are  now  harvesting,  approximately  100,000 
tons. 

The  figures  of  last  year — that  is,  the  campaign  closed  in  1907 — are 
so  nearly  representative  of  a  fair  average — and  we  have  had  worse 
and  better  ones — ^that  I  will  give  you  those  figures  as  to  just  exactly 
what  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer,  what  we  have  secured  from  him  in 
tonnage,  and  what  we  have  made  on  the  last  year's  campaign,  being, 
as  I  say,  a  fair  average,  there  having  been  worse  ones  and  better  ones 
in  our  history. 

We  harvested  and  paid  for  87,633.2  tons  of  beets.  We  paid  the 
farmers  $470,458.44. 

The  beets  cost  us  in  the  factory,  after  paying  the  farmers  and  the 
freight  and  delivering  into  the  plant,  $6.35  per  ton,  a  total  of 
$556,292.57. 

We  produced  18,630,123  pounds  of  sugar. 

We  paid  in  wages  to  the  employees  and  operatives  of  the  plant 
$184,695.73.  I  may  say  here  that  there  are  no  salaries  included  in 
that  above  $5,000,  which  is  paid  to  one  man,  one  salary  of  $3,600,  and 
one  salary  of  $3,000,  and  one  salary  of  $2,000,  the  rest  being  all  below 
that. 

We  paid  $16,700  in  insurance  and  taxes ;  $78,286.47,  for  coal,  coke, 
lime  rock,  barrels,  bags,  and  other  materials  going  into  the  manu- 
facture and  producing  of  the  sugar.    We  paid  $52,684.40  in  freight. 

We  handled  4,200  cars  of  sugar  beets,  coal,  coke,  lime  rock,  and 
the  sundry  supplies,  and  the  sugar  cost  us  $4.09  per  hundred  pounds. 

Our  proceeds  from  sales  were  $4.38  per  hundred  pounds,  leaving 
us  a  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $4.09  or  $4.90? 

Mr.  Shoals.  $4.38  net  proceeds 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  cost. 

Mr.  Shoals.  $4.09,  a  net  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  have  an  investment  of  $1,463,000,  and  we  are  firmly  of  the 
belief,  and  our  figures  certainly  give  that  evidence,  that  any  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  would  mean  the  abolition  of  our  business.  This 
is  only  one  company  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  since  you  have 
been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Shoals.  We  have  paid  two  dividends  in  the  eight  years  we 
have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  have  you  put  out  of  your  earnings  into 
betterments  and  improvements? 
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Mr.  Shoals.  I  have  no  fibres  to  ffive  that,  but  there  has  been  no 
depreciation  included  in  this  cost  of  $4.09.  The  depreciations  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  plant  and  investment  have  been  charged 
against  the  profit  and  loss  account,  which  accrues  from  the  difference 
between  the  $4.09  and  the  $4.28,  and  its  accumulation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  your  profits  to  have  been 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Shoals.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  in  point  of 
figures.  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  better  years  and  worse  yeais.  «nd 
our  net  earnings  last  year  were  a  little  oveV  $40,000,  charging  on  tiii 
depreciations. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  mudi  investment? 

Mr.  Shoals.  $1,463,000. 

Mr.  UxDiotwocH).  Out  of  your  gross  earnings,  did  you  expend  any- 
thing for  improvements  or  betterments  last  year? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Not  any  serious  amount.  There  are  always  more  or 
less  changes  or  additions  made  in  the  plant,  and  the  improvements 
and  betterments  are  added.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  figure  was 
about  $12,000  last  year,  but  that  is  the  difference  between  the  gross 
cost  of  the  improvements  or  betterments  and  the  salvage  of  the  dis- 
placement or  whatever  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  made  last  j^ear  really  about  $62,000  in*- 
stead  of  $40,000  net  profit,  if  you  do  not  include  the  betterments  and 
improvements? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Yes;  only  our  books  do  not  ^ow  it  that  way.  That 
is  a  fair  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  stock  paid  for  in  cash,  or  have  you  issued 
stock  dividends  to  account  for  the  profits  that  you  have  invested  in 
betterments  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Shoala.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity — ^I  think 
it  was  $45,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  made  to  equalize  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $1,200,000— all  of  the  capital  was  paid  in  in  cash. 
That  $45,000  was  issued  in  fractional  shares,  to  equalize  holdings  and 
finish  our  capital  stock,  having  at  that  time  a  greater  surplus  than 
covered  the  $^5,000,  if  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  the  advantage  of  the  zone  in 
which  you  sell  your  product  is  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ireight  rates? 

Mr.  Shoals.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that.  We  are  manufaixturing  in  Ohio  and 
seeking  a  market  for  our  product.  We  are  obliged  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent conditions^  the  competition  of  business,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
meet  that  question  you  ask  at  the  seaboard,  and  when  we  have  an  offer 
for  sugar  m  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  or  Cleveland,  we  simply 
know  that  the  price  quoted  by  our  competitors  is  so  and  so,  and  we 
can  either  meet  it  or  cut  it. 

Mr.,  Underwood.  But  you  do  have  an  advantage  in  freight  rattos 
within  that  zone,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Certainly.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  the  zone 
point  and  our  local  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  glad,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  if 
you  would  file  with  your  statement  here  figures  showing  what  it  doeis 
amount  to,  if  you  could  get  those  figures. 
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Mr.  Shoaus.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  matter,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  figures  presented  at  this  hearing.  It  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  handled  at  all. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  say,  Mr.  Shoals? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Nothing  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  present  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
sugar  schedule  aside  from  molasses? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Mr.  Baird  has  traveled  six  months  in  Europe,  and 
he  is  here  and  would  like  to  give  some  fibres  on  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Europe  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  labor  m  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Baird. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  W.  H.  BAIED,  OENEEAL  SUPERnrTENDENT 
OF  THE  AUEEICAN  BEET  STJOAB  COMFAinr. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name,  and  where  you  reside. 

Mr.  Baird.  W.  H.  Baird ;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

I  spent  between  five  and  six  months  last  year  in  visiting  the  sugar 
factories  of  Europe  for  technical  studies,  almost  entirely,  studymg 
the  methods  used  there,  and  I  traveled  through  Holland,  Belgium, 
(iermany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria  in  doing  this,  and  as 
an  incident  to  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  find  why 
they  made  sugar  cheaper  than  we  did.  From  a  purely  technical 
standpoint  the  prices  of  their  labor  came  in,  which  prices  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

I  have  made  out  a  list  here  of  the  prices  which  we  pay  in  our 
factories,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  These  prices  are  taken 
from  the  scales  as  submitted  to  me  by  the  local  superintendents  of  the 
factories.  Our  factories  are  located  in  three  different  States,  Colo- 
rado, California,  and  Nebraska, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  are  located  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Baird.  Three  in  Colorado,  located  at  Los  Animas,  Rocky  Ford, 
and  Lamar. 

Starting  with  the  men  of  higher  rank,  we  pay  for  general  foremen 
from  $160  to  $160  per  month.  The  only  place  where  we  find  a  com- 
parison with  these  men  is  Germany,  where  they  pay  from  75  cents  to 
|l.25  per  day,  or  $22  to  $37.50  a  month,  which  m  some  cases  is  aug- 
mented slightly  by  the  giving  of  a  little  house  to  live  in,  close  to  the 
place.  I  may  say  that  in  some  of  our  factories  we  do  practically  the 
same,  furnishing  a  clubhouse  or  residence  for  the  man  on  the  ground. 
So  it  almost  balances. 

Among  the  laborers,  coming  down  the  list,  we  have,  beginning  with 
the  work  as  the  beets  are  fed  into  the  factory,  those  that  work  m  the 
beet  sheds.  Our  feeders  we  pay  20J  cents  an  hour — that  is,  for  beet- 
shed  men;  while  in  Germany  they  pay  5  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria 
7  cents  an  hour.  For  the  feeders  of  beets,  those  that  work  in  the  wet 
places  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  6^  cents  an  hour, 
and  Austria  Y  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  beet  washers  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour  to  22  cents  an 
hour,  depending  upon  the  work  the  man  does.  In  Germany  they  pay 
5  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria  they  pay  5|  cents  an  hour. 
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At  the  cutters  we  pjay  20  to  25  cents  ^an  hour,  and  the  only  place 
where  I  have  any  equivalent  is  France,  where  they  pay  from  8  to  10 
cents  an  hour. 

Sharpening  knives,  a  slightly  skilled  labor,  we  pay  22^  to  27^  cents 
per  hour.  In  France  they  pay  5.7  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  depend- 
ing upon  the  factory. 

At  the  diffusion  battery,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  work,  we  pay 
the  head  men  25  cents  an  hour,  Germany  pays  such  a  man  from  6 
to  10  cents  an  hour  and  Austria  pays  from  3  to  5  cents  an  hour. 
France  pays  from  9  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour  for  that  work. 

The  helpers  on  this  battery,  ordinary  labor,  we  pay  20  cents  an 
hour.  Grermany  pays  4  cents  an  hour ;  Austria  pays  4  to  6  cents  an 
hour.    France  pays  6  cents  to  7^  cents  an  hour. 

Under  the  battery,  where  it  is  wet,  we  pay  20  cents,  Germany  pays 
from  5  to  6  cents,  and  Austria  pays  from  4  to  6  cents,  and  France 
pays  8  cents. 

At  the  carbonation  the  chief  man  gets  25  cents  an  hour.  In  Ger- 
many he  gets  5  cents  an  hour.  In  Austria  he  gets  5  cents  an  hour. 
In  France  he  gets  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  filter  presses,  we  pay  the  foremen  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
only  price  I  have  here  in  my  official  list  comparing  to  that  is  8 
cents  in  France,  although  I  know  from  conversation  and  ordinary 
observation  that  they  pay  about  1  cent  more  an  hour  for  a  foreman 
than  the  laborer  gets. 

Filter  pressmen,  who  work  at  the  hard  labor  of  the  filter  press — 
and  you  may  call  it  the  commonest  of  the  labor  in  the  factory — we 
pay  17i  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4  cents  an  hour,  Austria 
pays  5  cents  an  hour,  and  France  pays  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  evaporators  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4.4 
cents  an  hour,  Austria  5.8  cents  an  hour,  and  France  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  more  highly  skilled  laborer  of  the  vacuum  pans,  boiling  the 
sugar  to  grain,  we  pay  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  and  in  general 
by  the  year.  In  Germany  they  pay  from  $18  to  $22  a  month,  and  in 
general  not  by  the  year.  In  Austria  in  general  they  pay  $18  a 
month,  or  $294  by  the  year,  if  they  keep  them  during  the  whole 
year.  In  France  they  pay  $40  a  month  for  three  months  and  give 
a  compensation  of  $10  extra  for  traveling  expenses. 

At  the  centrifugals,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  labor,  we  pay 
from  20  to  22^  cents  an  hour.  In  all  the  factories  in  Europe  that  I 
visited  the  work  in  the  centrifugal  machines  is  paid  so  much  per 
sack  of  sugar  produced,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  translate  it,  to  compare  it  with  our  wages,  as 
they  produce  nothing  but  raw  sugar  and  it  comes  out  in  a  different 
way  from  ours,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  and  so  I  have  not 
attempted  it. 

Cleaning  the  boilers,  firing  and  stoking.  We  pay  30  cents  an  hour 
for  our  head  boilerman.  In  Austria  they  pay  7  cents.  In  France 
they  pay  7  cents. 

For  firemen  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour,  and  for  their  firemen  they 
pay  from  (>J  to  7  cents  an  hour. 

Boiler  cleaners,  we  pay  20  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  place  I  have 
any  record  of  corresponding  to  that  abroad  is  in  France  they  pay  6 
cents  an  hour. 
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Blacksmiths,  which  will  be  a  good  example  of  the  skilled  mechan- 
ical laborer,  we  pay  40  cents  an  hour ;  Germany  pays  from  6^  to  7^ 
cents  an  hour;  Austria  pay  7  cents  an  hour;  and  France  pays  8  cents 
an  hour. 

I  found  in  going  over  this  work  that  practically  everything  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  has  a  relative  value,  fellow- 
ing  more  or  Ies8  the  wage  scale.  As,  for  instance,  one  of  the  largest 
expenses  that  we  have  in  the  sugar  business  is  our  lime,  larger 
in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe,  from  the  fact  that  our  beets  are  of 
lower  purity,  and  we  use  a  larger  quantity  of  lime. 

The  value  of  the  lime  in  the  factory  is  almost  entirely  a  labor  cost, 
as  it  IS  a  matter  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground  and  of  burning  it.  So 
our  lime  will  cost  about  $10  a  ton  in  the  factories  I  am  thirling  of, 
and  there  is  very  much  less — I  would  not  care  to  say  in  exact  figures, 
but  nearer  $5— jfrom  $4.50  to  $5  a  ton. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  filter-press  cloths,  which  are  a  large 
item  with  us.  They  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  highly  skilled  labor, 
which  gets  a  comparatively  high  price  in  this  country  and  a  very  low 
price  in  Europe. 

The  coal  in  Germany,  one  of  the  countries  that  is  competing,  is 
very  low  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a  very  cheap  coal,  and  the  pnn<ri- 
pal  cost  connected  with  it  is  the  labor  cost;  so  that  their  coal  in 
Germany  is  actually  lower  in  price  than  ours. 

These  cover  practically  all  the  prices  of  labor  that  I  have  ready  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  the  countries  in  Europe  that  vou  speak  of? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  a  sugar  factory  it  is  practically  the  same,  from  the 
fact  that  a  sugar  factory  is  made  up  of  stations  requiring  about  the 
same  number  of  men  to  watch  each  station,  whether  they  are  efficient 
or  inefficient  men,  and  there  are  very  few  places,  unless  it  would  be 
feeding  the  beets  into  the  factory,  or  running  the  centrifugal  ma- 
chines, or  stoking  in  the  boiler  house,  where  individual  efficiency 
would  cut  very  much  figure. 

So  I  found,  in  general,  the  number  of  men  employed  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ours,  or  slightly  less,  unless  you  take  the  countries 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe — Spain  and  Italy — ^where,  of  course, 
labor  is  quite  inefficient.  But  that  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  this 
case,  because  they  do  not  compete  to  any  extent.  But  if  you  take 
Austria  and  France  and  Germany,  labor  is  practically  the  same  as 
ours  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  your  studies  do  you  think  the  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  sugar  would  bear  out  the  comparison  of  the  figures  there, 
where  you  compare  them  man  to  man  ?  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the 
same  cost  in  the  matter  of  labor  per  ton? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  labor  cost  in  any  of  these  countries  would  be  quite 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  of  the  figures  I  give  you,  from  the  fact 
that  they  get  so  much  more  sugar  per  man. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  reason  of  its  higher  saccharine  qualities? 

Mr.  Baird.  By  reason  of  the  additional  saccharine  matter  and  thte 
additional  purity  of  the  beets;  yes.  If  you  go  into  it,  you  will  find 
that  their  labor  is  lower  than  this  list  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  made  no  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  cost,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  per  ton  of  sugar? 
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Mr.  Baird.  Not  per  ton  of  sugar ;  no.  I  would  say  that  over  there 
100  poujids  of  sugar  would  cost  about  7  cents  for  labor.  That  is  an 
exceedingly  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Our  100  pounds  of  the  beet  sugar  in  your  fac- 
tories would  cost  about  how  much  t 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  near  48  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference,  then,  of  between  48  cents 
and  7  cents  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  production  of  100  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  but  when  I  say  that  I  say  that  with  what  I  said 
before,  that  there  are  liiings  entsmg  there  which  make  our  labor 
cost  very  high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competiticm  from  abroad  in  sugar  caaieB 
largely  from  Germany,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  of  the  other  European  countries 
does  not  cut  any  figure,  does  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Austria  would.    If  Grermany  could,  Austria  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Those  two  countries? 

Mr.  Baird.  Those  two  countries;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  are  the  factories' in  Germany  situated,  so  far 
as  the  seaboard  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Baird.  Almost  every  factory  in  Europe  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
board ;  that  is,  it  is  on  canal  board.  Everything  is  diipped  by  water 
to  seaboard.  The  factories  working;  in  the  center  of  Bohemia,  for 
instance,  have  a  very  short  haul  to  Sie  Moldau,  and  from  there  hlave 
a  very  short  haul  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  by  liffhterage 
on  board  ship  all  the  way.  That  takes  them  right  down  from  the 
heart  of  the  beet-growing  countaries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  make  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  interior  points  to  the  seabc^rd,  and  from  the  seaboard  to 
New  York,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  did  not,  because  I  was  studying  this  purely  from  a 
technical  standpoint  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  anytnin^  else 
would  come  up  when  I  was  studying  it.  It  was  purely  to  satis:ty  my 
own  curiosity  as  to  cost,  and  so  forth 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  figure  out  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  plants  you 
visited  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  figure  that  out  unless  one 
had  private  figures.  There  are  a  great  many  elements  that  enter  into 
it,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult.  For  instance,  in  the  German 
factories,  those  that  were  willing  to  sell  me  said  that  the  price  they 
got  for  their  sugar  they  hoped  would  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
their  factory.  They  make  their  money  off  of  molasses  and  pulp, 
both  of  which  command  very  hi^  prices.  Most  of  them  told  me 
that  they  run  their  factories  for  their  agricultural  benefit — that  is, 
that  they  would  run  them  anyway  if  they  paid  expenses,  on  account 
of  the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  given  to  the  lands,  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  did  not  make  any  figures  yourself  on  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  No;  I  couldn't  make  any  but  very  rough  ones,  but  the 
best  ones  I  could  make  are  well  below  2  cents  a  pound.  Further 
than  that  any  figures  would  be  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  their  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  Most  of  it  is  dried. 
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The  Chairman.  And  then  what  do  they  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is  fed  to  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Are  our  people  making  any  advance  in  using  pulp 
now? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  have  made  a  very  great  advance.  But  you  must 
remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Germany  and 
America ;  you  must  remember  that  Germany  has  no  com  that  corre- 
sponds to  our  corn  at  all,  no  feed  that  corresponds  to  our  feed  that  we 
give  to  cattle.  So  they  must  use  barley  or  oats  or  rye  or  potatoes,  or 
things  of  that  kind,  and  the  molasses  is  used  where  the  starch  of  our 
com  would  be  used.  They  have  gone  so  far  with  that  that  a  Mr. 
Steffins,  who  is  (juite  an  inventor  in  the  sugar  business,  has  invented 
a  method  by  which  they  do  not  extract  near  so  much  sugar,  leaving  in 
the  pulp  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  that  is  run  out  and  makes  a  fodder  which 
is  called  the  SteflSns  fodder,  and  they  say  that  that  fodder  is  very 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  our  people  use  that  pulp  in  the  same 
-yay,  substituting  it  for  com  and  using  the  com  for  otner  purposes? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  difference  in  price.  Of 
course,  their  com  over  there  costs  all  it  costs  here  plus  the  freight 
and  their  tariff,  which  is  high,  and  they  only  buy  com  to  finish  rat- 
tening their  pigs 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  our  own  people.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  great  waste  for  us  to  waste  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  we  feed  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Practically  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  dry  it  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  No ;  it  does  not  pay  to  dry  it.  Dried  pulp  would  come 
in  competition  with  alfalfa  hay,  and  wet  pulp  is  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  wet 
pulp  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  transport  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  We  do  not  transport  it.  It  is  generally  fed  right  at 
the  factory ;  the  cattle  are  brought  to  the  factory  instead  of  it  being 
sent  out  by  freight  to  be  fed  to  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  they  are  using  most  of  it  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  are  in  our  factories;  yes,  for  the  last  few  years, 
for  a  long  time 

The  Chairman.  It  must  have  been  the  last  year  or  two  if  they  are 
using  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  getting  the  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  labor  abroad.    How  did  you  get  tnose  prices  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  These  were  gotten  from  personal  friends  I  met  while 
over  there,  that  were  willing  to  give  the  figures  to  me.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  would  have  given  them  to  me  if  they  knew  I  would  have 
given  them  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Persons  employed  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir.  Every  figure  I  have  here  was  gotten  over  the 
autograph  signature  of  the  man  who  gave  it.  He  had  them  in  his 
employ. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  prices  seem  better  fitted  to  India  or  Japan. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  was  quite  surprised  myself  at  the  figures,  but  you 
must  remember  that  5  cents  an  hour  means  60  cents  a  day,  which  is 
over  2  marks,  and  2  marks  a  day  is  a  pretty  good  wage  in  Germany. 
That  is  higher  than  they  pay  in  cotton  mills  and  other  industries 
over  there.  For  that  reason  I  said  that  their  wages  would  show 
more  than  this  would  show,  because  everything  that  enters  into  this 
takes  a  lower  wage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ^et  any  statistics  as  to  wages  paid  in 
cotton  mills  and  other  industries? 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  incidentally.  I  mean  in  a  casual  way.  In  general, 
they  told  me  that  the  wages  paid  in  sugar  factories  were  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other  industry,  from  the  fact  the 
season  was  short  and  they  had  to  attract  men  to  it 

The  Chairman.  Could  jou  give  the  committee  any  figures  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industry  over  there? 

Mr.  Baird.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Only  that  general  stateinent? 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  that  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  besides  the  cotton  ^industry  did  that 
apply  to? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  the  weaving  industries,  such  as  the  jute  mills,  where 
they  make  sugar  bags  and  other  things.  It  also  applies  quite  uni- 
versally, but  common  labor  used  by  the  yeat,  labor  that  is  kept  on  the 
farm  all  the  year  round. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  the  wages  of 
those  who  raised  beets  or  not. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  don't  know  about  those.     I  only  got  the  wages  from 
farmers  in  one  place  and  that  was — ^well,  that  was  a  good  enough 
figure,  but  it  was  only  from  one  place,  as  I  was  not  at  all  interested  in  ^ 
this  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  them. 

Mr.  Baird.  Eleven  dollars  an  acre  for  work  done  on  the  beets  from 
the  time  they  come  out  of  the  ground  until  they  are  on  the  wagon 
to  go  to  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  planting? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  it  included  planting. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  from  the.  time  they  came  out  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Baird.  That  included  planting,  but  not  the  ownership  of  the 
animals;  it  included  the  work  of  drilling,  thinning,  and  many  hoe- 
ing ;  about  five  hoeings,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there,  could  you  give  the  cost  for  that  labor 
in  Michigan,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  am  not  in  the  agricultural  department  of  my  work 
and  I  would  not  know.     I  don't  know  about  Michigan,  anyway. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB.  Do  you  not  know  what  they  pay  in  Colorado  for 
that  work? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not.  I  know  less  accurately  about  that  than  I  do 
about  this  one  that  I  have  quoted,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the 
people  who  do  know. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  do  not  look  after  that  department? 
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Mr.  Baird.  No;  that  is  not  my  work. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  Michigan  the  same  labor 
receives  about  $20  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  some  one  that  knows. 

Mr.  Crumpagkrr.  What  do  the  fanners  get  for  beets  per  ton  at  the 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  farmers  in  most  of  the  countries  visited  and  in 
competing  countries  do  not  receive  a  price  as  our  farmers  do  at  all. 
In  G^many  the  sugar  factories  are  run  on  large  estates,  and  the 
sugar  factory  occupies  the  same  relative  position  to  the  estate  that  a 
thrashing  machine  would  occupy  here  among  the  big  farmers. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Do  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories do  their  own  cultivating  or  hire  the  beets  grown  for  them? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  generally  have  large  estates  of  from  400  to  1^00 
or  1^00  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  small  farmer,  the  peasant  farmer 
there,  does  not  produce  sugar  beets  "  on  his  own  hook,"  as  a  rule,  to 
sell  to  the  factories?         ^ 

Mr.  Baird.  As  a  rule,  ne  does;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  very  "  seldom." 
You  do  not  find  very  many  of  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  he  gets  by  the  ton  when  he 
sells  his  beets  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  only  price  that  I  have  is  one  given  me  by  a  friend 
in  Magdeburg,  who  said  that  "  sugar  is  going  down  so  that  the  poor 
devils  are  only  getting  about  $3  a  ton." 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre?  How  many  tons  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  did  not  investigate  that  matter? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  agricultural  side 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference  in  percentage  of  sugar 
content  between  the  German  beet  and  the  American  beet?  Do  you 
know  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  Not  near  enough  to  tell  you  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Our  beets  vary  so  much  here,  and  there  is  more  or  less  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  substantial  difference,  is  there? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  average  I  believe  there  would  be  a  substantial  dif- 
ference, if  you  will  average  all  the  beets  in  the  United  States ;  but  as 
I  only  happen  to  know  about  our  own  analyses  I  could  not  say  much 
about  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  Are  their  mills  as  large  as  the  American  mills 
or  factories  and  are  their  methods  of •  production  substantially  the 
same  as  ours,  or  are  ours  the  same  as  theirs? 

Mr,  Baird.  Their  mills  run  about  the  same  as  ours — here  a  small 
one  and  there  a  big  one,  depending  on  the  estate.  But  there  is  one 
vital  difference  between  their  mills  and  ours,  in  that  they  make  ra^ 
sugar  and  we  make  white  sugar.  We  make  sugar  directly  for  con- 
sumption, while  they  make  only  the  raw  sugar  for  the  refineries. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Their  machinery,  their  method  of  production, 
is  the  same  as  ours,  is  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Except  that  it  is  simpler,  very  much  simpler. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  cheaper? 
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Mr.  Baird.  And  very  much  cheaper ;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  ours  be  simplified  and  cheapened  to  ad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  Baird.  If  we  make  raw  sugar;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  difference  is  in  the  refining  process  only, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  No ;  not  entirely.  We  have  the  additional  expense  and 
will  have  for  some  time  in  thie  West.    I  do  not  know  about  the  Easi. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  refine  raw  beet  sugar 
than  it  does  to  refine  raw  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  When  I  speak  of  refining  in  a  sugar  factory,  it  is  not 
anything  at  all  relative  to  refining  such  as  a  refinery  would  do  in  New 
York  or  the  South. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  learn,  while  you  were  in  Germany,  the 
domestic  price  of  sugar?  ' 

Mr.  Baird.  To  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  the  consumer,  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Baird.  TVTien  I  was  there  it  was  about  6^  American  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  yet  the  factoines  were  making  it  at  a  cost 
of  about  2  cents? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  5  cents  an  hour 
would  be  60  cents  a  day.     Do  they  have  a  tw^elve-hour  day  there? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  the  same  as  all  sugar  factories  do. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  in  this  country  also? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir ;  a  twelve-hour  day ;  two  shifts,  working  day 
afnd  night. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  paid  in  the 
suffar  industry  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not.  I  never  was  there.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baird  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rtKJtly.  You  say  that  they  are  satisfied  over  there  in  the  production 
of  sugar  if  they  can  have  their  by-products  for  profit  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Baird.  Many  of  them  are.  That  is  the  impression  I  got  simply 
in  casual  conversation ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  you.    That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  C.  CHRISTIANSEN,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  My  name  is  H.  C.  Christiansen.  I  am  repre- 
senting H.  L.  Hobart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  shall  detain  you  but  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  here  representing  any  sugar  intei-ests. 
We  are  importers  of  foreign  molasses  and  also  dealers  in  domestic 
molassea    In  olden  days  imported  molasses  was  sold  on  a  basis  of  no^ 

Solarization,  and  most  molasses  tested  from  50°  to  56°.  In  those 
ays  molasses  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  was  boiled  here,  and 
the  sugar  boilers  made  sugar  from  it,  leaving  a  residue  of  blackstrap. 
The  schedule  of  import  duties  was  fixed,  in  the  past,  somewhat  to 
conform  to  the  sugar  duties;  and  even  the  present  tariff  bill  for 
molasses  schedule  is  figured  somewhat  on  the  sugar  basis.    With  the 
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improved  methods  of  making  sugar,  the  sugar  producers  take  out 
every  possible  pound  of  sugar  they  can  get,  so  tnat  the  boiling  in- 
dustry in  this  country  does  not  get  .X)"  test  boiling  molasses.  The 
bulk  of  the  molasses  as  made  by  tne  present  large  factories  in  all  the 
West  Indian  islands  contains  a  very  low  percentage  of  sugar,  and  they 
can  get  practically  no  more  sugar  out  of  it. 

Molasses  imported  is  also  used  for  table  and  grocery  purposes,  but 
the  bulk  of  molasses  imported  at  the  present  time  is  of  such  an  in- 
ferior quality  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  the  table.  The  old  sugar 
schedules  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  molasses  was  to  be  used  for  sugar 
boiling  and  table  purposes ;  but  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions 
most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  here  now  is  of  such  low  test  and 
value  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  anything  but  manufacturmg  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  really  considered  to-day  as  being  a  raw  material,  being 
used  extensively  for  horse  and  cattle  feeding,  m  the  manufacture  of 
castings,  not  only  for  iron,  but  for  electrical  purposes;  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar  and  yeast;  and  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  molasses  imported  here  is  of  high  enough  test  for  actual  table 
consumption. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  sufficient  molasses  to  supply  all 
of  these  demands,  so  that  last  year  about  25,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  were  imported^ost  of  which  molasses  was  of  low  quality ; 
and,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Yearbook,  the 
average  value  of  all  the  molasses  per  gallon  was  equal  to  3f  cents. 
The  present  schedule  calls  for  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses 
testing  over  56° ;  3  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses  testing  between  40*^ 
and  56° ;  and  for  molasses  testing  under  40°,  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b. 
value.  As  the  molasses  testing  under  40°  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  extensively  by  the  farmers  in  the  preparation  of 
molasses  feeds,  as  well  as  m  its  natural  state,  by  mixing  with  chopped 
hay  and  other  grain,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  raw  material  and 
should  come  in  free  of  duty;  but  if  a  duty  is  considered  necessary,  it 
should  be  a  specific  duty  and  not  ad  valorem.  The  average  rate  of 
duty  on  molasses  imported  last  year  (that  is,  all  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  testing  under  40°)  was  a  trifle  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  gallon ;  so  that  if  a  specific  duty  is  established,  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one-half  cent  per  gallon  should  be  sufficient. 

Molasses  testing  over  40° — say  up  to  50° — would  give  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  producers  of  molasses  in  this  country  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  1^  cents  a  gallon,  and  molasses  50°  to  60°  at  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  molasses  over  56°  at  3  cents  per  gallon.  As  the  entire  crop 
of  domestic  cane  and  beet  molasses  is  all  consumed,  and  we  have  to 
import  molasses  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  producers.  New 
uses  are  being  found  for  molasses  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  the  bulk  of  low-test  molasses  has  been  used  for  cattle-feed- 
ing purposes,  in  addition  to  which  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
making  of  roads ;  and  various  other  industries  might  be  established  if 
the  duty  on  molasses  was  reduced  to  a  basis  of  rates  not  to  exceed 
those  stated  above. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
molasses,  then  ? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  I  am  in  favor,  if  not  a  reduction,  of  making  a 
specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  molasses  testing  under  40.    At  present 
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it  is  in  the  schedule  at  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b,  value.  The  f.  o.  b. 
vahie  is  very  hard  to  keep  uniform. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  that  affect  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Chrtsttansen.  The  revenue  would  l>e  exactly  the  same — ^lialf 
a  cent  a  gallon.  The  present  rate  of  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  low- 
grade  molasses  testing  under  40  figures  out  forty-eight  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  figuring  the  in-bond  price  or  f.  o.  b. 
price  at  about  3  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  into  this 
country  imported  from? 

Mr.  "Christiansen.  P'rom  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

(Mr.  Ronynge  suggested  that  Mr.  Saylor,  of  the  Department  of 
•Agriculture,  should  be  heard.) 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  F.  SAYLOR,  EStt.,  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  here  simply  because  I  understood  that  the  chairman 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  wanted  me  to  come  up  here.  I  do 
not  represent  the  vested  interests.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  on  this  subject  the 
committee  will  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not,  but  if  I  have  I 
am  at  your  service. 

I  have  not  any  address  to  make  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  simply  here  because  I  understood  the  chairman  or  other  members 
of  the  committee  wanted  me  here.  The  secretary  asked  me  to  come 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  you  personally,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  anybody  here  that  imderstands  the  facts  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor.  You  know,  I  have  charge  of  the  work  of  developing 
the  beet -sugar  industry,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  became  identified 
with  the  line  of  investigations  you  arc  making  here.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vested  interests.  It  is  simply  the  line  of  investigating 
the  conditions  of  producing  sugar  and  fostering  the  industry  in  places 
to  which  it  is  adapted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  started  in  three  or 
four  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  single-germ  beet  seed. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Satlor.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  along  the  line  of  scientific  in- 
reatigation.  It  belongs  to  our  scientific  department.  But  I  will  say 
this:  You  know  it  takes  years  to  change  the  character  of  a  plant.  It 
is  probably  more  amenable  to  development  than  an  animal.  They 
began  along  that  line,  as  you  say,  four  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  w^as  probably  six  or  seven  years  ago.  If  you  wish  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  call  before  you  the  spe- 
cialists who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  subject.  My  work  is 
practical,  along  the  line  of  investigating  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  progress  they  have  made? 
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Mr.  Satlor.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  up  to  35  or  40  per  cent  of  single- 
germ  seed.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  purely 
a  scientilBc  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  percentage  increasing  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Saylor.  From  year  to  year;  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  get  a  single-germ  seed ;  and 
then,  after  they  get  the  single-germ  seed,  they  wul  have  to  breed  it 
up  to  a  high  quality.  That  means  a  long  time,  but  it  means  a  great 
future  for  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  had  that  illustrated  by  some  very 
skilled  experts  on  the  sugar  beet  question.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
particular  line  you  have  followed  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Saylor.  My  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  to  investigate  for 
eleven  years  conditions  for  producing  sugar,  especially  beet  sugar, 
and,  where  it  is  adapted  to  the  region,  to  foster  that  industry. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Sailor,  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  be  developed  in  the 
United  States.    What  can  you  say  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  should  say  that  that  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  this  committee  and  this  Congress,  and  the  encourage- 
ment the  industry  gets.  It  is  the  thorou|^h  belieJf  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (and,  as  it  is  the  one  subject  to  which  I  give  all  mj 
time,  it  is  mine)  that  the  sugar  industry  is  the  one  industry  that  is 
back  of  a  lot  of  things  in  this  country.  It  is  the  mother  lode  in  the 
development  of  Western  conditions.  I  have  been  here  all  day,  and 
we  have  not  heard  yet  a  real  explanation  of  the  sugar  industry,  be- 
cause it  means  more  than  the  question  of  sugar.  It  means  corollary 
industries.  It  means  the  development,  the  breeding,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  stock;  it  means  the  development  of  farm  conditions  to  the 
very  highest  possible  degree.  It  means  trolley  lines,  and  a  general 
development.  It  is  the  one  industry  that  will  capitalize  and  call 
other  industries  around  it.  It  takes,  you  understand,  years  to  do 
that ;  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sugar  industry 
is  one  that  will  go  into  those  farming  countries  where  we  have  been 
growing  corn  and  oats  and  wheat,  and  stuff  like  that,  and  selling  it 
on  the  market,  and  will  intensify  the  agricultural  industry  and  bring 
around  it  all  of  these  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Mr.  Saylor  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have  been  there  eleven  years. 

The  Chairman:  Previous  to  that  time,  did  you  have  any  experi- 
ence in  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  in 
an  agricultural  college.  I  was  a  special  agricultural  chemist;  I  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  agricultural  college,  and 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  for 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNCE.  Mr.  Sailor,  you  stated  that  the  development  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Confess  toward  the 
sugar  industry.    What  did  you  mean  by  that,  specifically  ? 

Sir.  Saylor.  That  brings  me  into  the  line  of  statesmanship.  That 
is  hardly  my  line;  but  I  will  make  it  plain,  since  you  have  asked  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr.  Saylor,  I  want  to 
have  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  understood  that  the 
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chainnan  of  the  committee  had  sent  you  an  invitation  to  come  here. 
Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  SAYL.0R.  I  think  Secretary  Wilson  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh !    I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Now,  let  Mr.  Savior  answer  the  question  that  I  put 
to  him.  You  stated  that  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  industry. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  I  asked  you  to  state  what  you  meant,  specific- 
ally, by  that  remark  of  yours. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  let  me  add  one  thing  to  your  question? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  in  addition  to  that,  do  you  think  the  in- 
dustry needs  protection  m  order  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  respect  your  opinion  highly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that  point,  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Saylor.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  much  territory  is  there  in  the  United  States 
that  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets?  Can  you  state  how 
much  territory  of  that  kind  there  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  is  adapted  to  a  large  part  of  the  farming  district  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania — I  am  talking  now  about  the  real  farming 
districts — ^in  fact,  you  can  take  a  line  drawn  across  the  country  that 
will  take  in  Chicago,  the  Northern  States,  say,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  both  the  Dakotas. 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  it  is  adapted  to  nearly  all  oi 
the  intermountain  States  where  they  can  get  water. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  takes  irrigation,  of  course. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Out  in  that  country ;  yes.    It  is  a  vast  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  soil  of  these 
different  States? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  am  not  a  scientist  in  that  line,  you  know.  I  have 
investigated  it  in  the  way  of  having  it  investigated  by  our  scientists. 
I  have  been  collecting  all  that  sort  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  studied  their  investigations,  in  other 
words  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  determined  from  them  where  the  soil  was 
adapted  to  this  industry? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes;  but  I  have  charge  more  largely.  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  New  York.  TMiat  part  of  New 
York  do  you  say  is  especially  adapted  to  this  industry? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Almost  any  of  the  well-cultivated  portions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  they  find  in  the  su^ar  beets  raised  around  the  Lyons  factory? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes.  It  will  run  from  14  to  15  per  cent;  somewhere 
around  there. 

The  Chairman.  A  good,  high  percentage? 

Mr.  Sayix)r.  a  good,  fair  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  soil  pretty  well  adapted  to  almost 
anything,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Yes:  very  well  adapted.  The  point  about  Lyons  is 
that  the  industry  there  has  had  to  contend  with  so  many  specialized 
interests — too  much  peppermint  and  cabbage  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  FcRDNEV.  They  raise  everything  there  but  Democrats. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  That  soil  will  raisin  anything? 

Mr.  Saii.gr,  Anytliin^;  but  a  .^oil  in  order  to  raise  sug.;r 

The  Chairman.  I  know  about  that.     That  is  right  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  ku'  w  it,  Mr.  ChniriiJini.    Tt  is  all  right. 

ilr.  ]^onyn(;e.  Wliat  is  the  i)ercentage  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  raised  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Savu)r.  Tt  will  aveni^o  jibout  1*)  [uu*  ceiit.  Th:it  is  what  it  will 
average. 

The  CiiAiR^'AN.  Tliat  is  where  they  irrigate? 

ifr.  Sai'lor.  That  is  whore  they  irri;:(ate. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  us  about  Lyons  is  that  we  have 
a  little  too  much  water  sometimes. 

Mr.  SAYLr)R.  Whr.t  f  wnit  t)  ^r.y,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  just 
allow  me  to  dro})  a  few  reuiark"^,  is  this 

The  Chahoian.  AVe  are  glad  to  have  you  drop  in  remarks  all  the 
time.     It  will  save  us  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Saylor.  If  T  (!an  help  the  committee,  it  may  be  drawn  out;  but 
I  will  drop  in  what  T  can.  What  we  h:ok  upon  in  the  department  as 
my  special  Avork  is  the  fact  that  the  su^rar  industry  offers  for  the 
future  the  one  great  impetus  to  develop  the  agricultural  cruntrv.  It 
offers  a  good  many  thin^^.  It  induces  the  investment  of  rapital.  Tt 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  build  a  sugar  factory;  but  you  cui  n'>t  grew 
suciJr  bi'ets  on  land  alone.  It  encourages  rotaticiL  Tt  will  build  up  a 
tobacco  district,  for  instance,  as  it  has  done  in  Wisconsin.  Up  in 
Wisconsin  they  antagonized  the  ^ugar  beet  industry  because  they  had 
had  a  hard  time  in  getting  land  enough  to  grow  their  tobacco.  But 
after  the  sugar  industry  went  in,  and  they  develoi  ed  land  to  grow 
sugar  l)eets,  their  sugar  b':ets  left  the  land  in  condition  to  produce 
tobacco.  >yow  they  have  increased  their  tobacco  area  greatly.  The 
sugar  industry  is  one  that  appeals  to  cooperation,  and  encourages 
every  other  industry  in  the  agricultural  line,  especially  the  intensive 
lines,  such  as  producing  milk — the  dairy,  the  creamerv,  feeding,  etc. 
The  suiJ'ar  b:^et  is  one  of  the  things  and  abnit  the  only  cro?)  that  we 
know  of  that  will  go  out  and  clarifv  hind  that  is  charged  with  ;dkali. 
The  sugar  l)eets  are  driving  the  alkali  lands  out  in  California  and 
Nebraska.  They  are  driving  them  out  of  existence.  Thev  are  pro- 
ducing land^;  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  general,  so  helpful,  that  it 
appeals  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  takes  years  to  develop 
those  conditions,  to  bring  about  all  the  results  that  mu<t  come  from 
this  industry:  and  that  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggf^sting  that 
it  ought  to  be  fostered  and  taken  care  of  until  it  can  bring  about  these 
results. 

Mr.  For  iNi:v.  Mr.  Saylor,  the  Agricultural  Department  ha^  sent 
out  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  last  few  years  encouraging  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  v'^aylor.  We  Imve  done  everytliing  we  could.  We  have  implicit 
faith  in  that  industry,  with  everv  otlvu*  thing  that  has  gone  into  the 
country;  and  so  far  as  we  could  we  have  encouraged  it.  We  have 
given  our  people  encouragement. 

Mr.  FoRONKY.  You  have  heard  here  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  Unitc'd  States,  have  you,  Mr.  Saylor? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  that  agree  with  your  ideas  and  information  ? 

Mr.  Sayix)r.  In  the  main  it  does.  Understand,  I  am  not  technical 
on  the  question  of  producing  sugar;  but  I  have  been  for  eleven  years 
i.round  sugar  factories  all  the  time,  and  in  that  time  a  person  will 
get  more  or  less  information. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  You  have  investigated,  Mr.  Saylor,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Cuba,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Sayixjk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wlint  is  the  average  cost  of  producing  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Sayi/)r.  At  the  time  I  made  up  the  estimate — and  I  went 
through  thoroughly  in  Cuba,  and  took  the  items  off  the  books — it 
cost  about  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds  of  96  per 
cent  sugar? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  the  French  experts  put  it  at  $1.25.  That 
was  some  years  ago.    I  think  perhaps  wages  are  a  little  higher  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any 
further  statement  to  make,  Mr." Saylor? 

Mr.  Sayix^r.  I  have  none  to  make.  I  am  simply  here  because  I 
supposed  I  was  called  here. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  Just  one  question.  You  are  the  author  of  Re- 
port No.  80,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  beet 
sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crltmpacker.  I  refer  to  the  one  issued  in  last  September. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  goes  into  the  subject  quite  fully? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  From  all  of  its  standpoints? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes.    That  is,  the  la«t  years  report. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A\Tiat  report-is  it  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Report  No.  86. 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  tne  report  of  last  year,  on  the  progress  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  I  have  one  for  every  year  of  my  eleven  years' 
investigations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  These  reports  have  been  issued  annually  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiLAiR^rAN.  Is  tliere  any  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to 
be  henrd  now? 

(Mr.  McCormick  arose.) 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  W.  McCOEMICK,  EStt.,  OF  MENOMINEE,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  and  also  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McCormick.  My  name  is  G.  W.  McCormick.  I  am  manager 
of  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Companv,  of  Menominee,  Mich.  We 
have  the  only  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  we  are  located  so  close  to  Wisconsin  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
know  which  State  we  are  in.  We  are  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  which  is  the  boundary  line.  We  get  about  three-fourths  of 
our  beets  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     We  have  a  factorv  which 
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has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  every  twenty-four  houri?.  The 
capital  stock  of  our  company  is  $825,000,  which  is  all  subscribed  bv 
local  people.  We  have  no  entanglements.  We  are  quite  isolated, 
situated  as  we  are  in  the  upper  peninsula.  Our  people  were  induced 
to  invest  their  money  there  in  a  beet  sugar  factory  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  protection  that  was  given  to  beet  sugar  in  this  countiy 
would  warrant  their  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  at 
a  profit.  Most  of  our  subscribers  are  men  who  had  made  their  money 
out  of  the  lumber  business;  but  when  they  began  to  manufacture 
sugar  from  beets  they  found  out  that  it  was  not  cutting  lumber  from 
saw  logs,  and  we  found  rather  a  serious  problem,  first,  in  getting  the 
farmers  acquainted  with  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  That  is  the 
most  serious  problem  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  this  crop.  The  climate  is  equally  well  adapted,  but  the 
farmer  had  not  had  the  experience  in  intensive  farming  that  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  make  a  success  of  this  crop.  However,  after  five 
years'  time  and  a  considerable  agricultural  force,  which  has  cost  us 
about  twenty  to  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  our  farmers  interested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  in  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

I  am  not  here,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  any  statistics.  I  think  you 
have  heard  enough ;  at  least,  if  I  were  on  the  committee  I  would  have 
said  that  I  had  heard  almost  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  of 
your  time.  I  just  want  to  say  that  our  corporation  sent  me  down 
here  to  represent  them,  and  represent  their  voice  and  sentiment  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  sugar.  As  to  the  matter  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet 
sugar,  you  have  heard  already  statements  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  their  statements  correspond  with  our  experience.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  selling  price  of  sugar,  we  sell  in  the  same  market 
that  they  do;  therefore  our  price  is  the  same.  The  profits  on  the 
business,  gentlemen,  would  not  induce  any  of  you  men  sitting  there 
to  come  up  and  pay  more  than  par,  I  assure  you,  for  the  stocK.  We 
have  had  two  dividends  of  6  per  cent  in  five  years  in  our  corporation. 
And  our  people  feel  about  this  a  good  deal  as  a  farmer  would  feel 
who  had  aeveloped  a  fine  herd  of  well-bred  stock  and  had  a  good  pas- 
ture for  them  to  live  in.  He  would  not  want  to  turn  around  and 
throw  the  fences  all  down,  and  let  a  lot  of  rawboned,  scrawny 
outsiders  that  he  had  no  use  for  come  in  and  eat  up  that  pasture  that 
he  had  for  his  own  stock.  And  they  feel  that  if  we  have  got  a  good 
market  in  the  Unite^  States  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  tne  United 
States,  who  have  invested  their  money  in  institutions  here,  and  not 
to  the  outside  world,  in  which  we  have  not  anything  more  than  a  senti- 
mental interest. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Are  there  any  questions, 
gentlemen  ?     If  not,  that  is  all,  Mr.  McCormick. 

Any  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  being  heard  to-morrow  will 
please  give  their  names  to  the  clerk.  Some  embarrassment  results 
from  parties  coming  who  have  given  no  notice  to  the  clerk.  It  is 
desiraole,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  the  names  before  we  start  in 
in  the  morning. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9.30  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  November  17, 1908.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  November  17^  1908, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Atkins  fiYst  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  F.  ATXINS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  committee  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  in  1902.  We  ap- 
pealed then  for  a  differential  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  while  we 
did  not  get  all  that  was  asked  for,  we  did  set  a  preferential  duty, 
which  worked  manifestly  to  the  benefit  of  Cuoa  during  the  first  year 
or  two.  That  treaty  expires  next  month.  It  was  made  for  five  years, 
and  the  five  years  expire  next  month.  Therefore  it  is  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  either  contracting  party  on  twelve  months'  notice.  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  Cuban  people  are  natu- 
rally anxious  about  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

I  have  here  a  cable,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  from 
the  president  of  the  Agrarian  Leagiie  of  Cuba,  the  successor  of  the 
Planters'  Association.  The  Agrarian  League  takes  in  the  sugar 
manufacturers  and  also  the  agricultural  interests,  not  only  pertain- 
ing to  sugar,  but  to  other  interests,  including  cattle.    It  reads : 

Please  represent  Cuban  Agrarian  Leagne  at  Washington  and  request  com- 
mittee to  reserve  decision  tuitil  Cuban  case  can  be  presented  through  proper 
channels. 

(Signed)  Negra, 

President  Agrarian  League, 

Following  this  I  received  another  cable  from  Cuba,  the  translation 
of  which  I  will  give  you.  It  comes  from  the  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Business  Organizations.  That  committee,  I 
might  explain,  is  similar  to  our  merchants'  associations  in  the  North. 
It  IS  the  committee  that  represents  the  different  associations  on  all  the 
economic  questions  and  takes  into  consideration  various  interests. 
The  cable  reads  as  follows : 

Economic  Committee  adds  its  authority  to  that  of  the  Liga  Agraria  and 
begs  you  to  make  similar  request  in  respect  to  tobacco  in  case  this  article  Is 
brought  up. 

(Signed)  Gelats. 

That  cable  was  sent  through  a  misapprehension  that  the  tobacco 
schedule  was  to  be  discussed  jointly  with  the  sugar  schedule,  which 
has  not  been  the  case. 
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I  will  present  these  cables  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and  sug- 
gest that  they  be  filed  with  the  tobacco  papers. 

The  discussion  of  the  sugtir  schedules  involves  very  large  interests 
and  conflicting  interests.  It  includes  the  domestic  sugar  and  the 
colonial  interests  whose  sugar  pays  no  duty  and  goes  into  consump- 
tion free  of  tax.  It  includes  the  very  large  Cuban  interest,  which  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
question,  their  sugar  interests,  and  the  very  large  refining  interests  of 
this  country.  I  suppose  the  refining  interests  of  this  country  repre- 
sent close  to  $200,000,000,  $175,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  of  mvested 
capital.  Yesterday  the  beet  interests  were  mentioned  as  aggregating 
some  $60,000,000,  a  large  sum  and  one  worthy  of  every  consideration, 
but  the  refining  interests  far  outweigh  that  in  point  of  investment. 

I  would  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  here  not  to  speak  with  authority 
from  the  planters'  associations  in  regard  to  what  course  may  be  pur- 
sued, but  to  make  suggestions  on  my  own  responsibility,  leaving  them 
to  make  their  suggestions  at  a  later  time,  arter  they  have  had  their 
meetings  and  can  present  the  result  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Among  my  various  interests  I  have  that  of  sugar  manufacturing 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  interest  was  not  recently  acquired,  not 
acquired  for  speculative  purposes,  but  it  came  to  me  as  the  result  of 
business  established  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  an  inter- 
est which  I  took  up  and  have  developed  in  my  time.  The  third  gen- 
eration is  now  about  entering  upon  it.  This  was  entered  into  at  a 
time  when  the  merchants  of  New  England  had  extended  their  com- 
mercial relations  throughout  the  world  and  at  a  period  when  it  wa5 
not  considered  unpatriotic  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations  and  at  a  period  when  foreign  investment  acquired  through 
such  business  relations  was  not  referred  to  as  expatriated  capital. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sugar  schedules  and  the  rates 
of  duty  thereon.  A  reference  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  1907 
shows  among  its  valuable  information  the  ad  valorem  rates  assessed 
upon  the  various  schedules.  I  have  taken  a  list  of  the  principal 
schedules  on  our  tariff,  and  I  will  refer  briefly  to  them  and  file  the 
figures  for  your  reference  and  verification. 

The  tobacco  schedule,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $26,125,000,  came  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  87.19  per  cent. 
Next  came  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $15,797,- 
000,  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  73.14  per  cent.  Next  came  the  very 
small  item  of  beverages,  including  mineral  water,  ginger  ale,  etc., 
yielding  a  revenue  of  only  $64,000,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  sugar.  That  paid  66.16  per  cent.  Then  came  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  schedule  known  as  the  "  sugar  schedule,"  yielding 
last  year,  which  was  abnormal  and  which  I  will  explain  later  on,  a 
revenue  of  $60,335,000,  which  pays  an  ad  valorem  of  65.03  per  cent. 
Eliminating  the  molasses,  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  65  per  cent. 
Below  follow,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  lead,  earthenware, 
wool  and  its  manufactures,  so  often  referred  to  as  being  an  extremely 
high  schedule,  which  paid  58.19  per  cent,  as  against  65^  per  cent  on 
sugar.  Then  I  have  taken  the  other  important  schedules,  and  we 
come  down  to  leather  and  its  manufactures,  30.93  per  cent ;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures,  28.83  per  cent;  and  chemicals,  about  25  per 
cent. 
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What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this :  The  statistical  report 

f;ives  the  average  ad  valorem  price  of  duty  on  all  imported  articles 
or  the  year  1907  as  42^  per  cent.  Deducting  su^ar  and  molasses, 
the  average  rate  was  39^  per  cent  on  all  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  against  65^  per  cent  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  whole  statement  of  the  schedule? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  your  last  statement. 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  last  statement  was  this,  that  the  statistics  show 
that  the  whole  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise 
was  42^  per  cent.  That  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  De- 
ducting sugar  from  the  imports,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  articles, 
exclusive  of  sugar  and  molasses,  was  39J  per  cent.  Sugar,  exclusive 
of  molasses,  65^  per  cent.  I  have  compared  this  with  the  other 
schedules  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Champagne,  not  a  schedule  but  an  article  in  the  liquor  schedule, 
paid  54.25  per  cent,  against  65^  per  cent  on  sugar.  In  other  words, 
sugar  is  classed  among  the  luxuries,  while  it  is  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Oxnard,  told  us  yesterday. 

The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows : 

Schedule  A. — Sfwtcing  revenue  and  ad  valorem  rates  of  dutien  upon  principal 
tariff  schedules;  Statistical  Abstract  a/nd  Report  of  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  J007. 


RevdDue. 


Rate. 


Percent. 
87.19 
73.14 
00.16 


Tobacco  and  manufactures ._ i  |2flJ2i5,0OO 

Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors __ 16,797,000 

Beverages- _ _ _ _^ i  64,000 

Sugar  and  molasses ___ - 60,88.5,000  j  65.03 

Lead  and  manufactures _„—  982,000  I  69.71 

Earthenwara. _ _ _l  8,024,000  |  58.66 

Wool  and  manufactures,— _ __ __.,  36,5.V>,000  58.19 

Cotton  and  manufactures— J  88,999,000  '  63.38 

Glass  and  glassware _ _ 3.921,000  |  53.22 

Brass  and  manufactures ,  43,000  '  46.32 

Carriages _ I  2,116,000  ;  44.90 

Salt _ _ 207,000  I  43.76 

BrcadstufTs _ __._ ,  1.4.57,000  34.64 

Vegetable  libers  and  mt^ufactures... _ _ !  22, .538,000  i  83.66 

Leather  and  manufactures _ _.  6,134,000  30.98 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures _ 12, .323,000  .  28.83 

Chemicals _..  7,623,000  j  24.88 


Going  back  for  a  few  years,  a  period  of  ten  years,  we  find  the  ad 
valorem  rate  on  sugar  in  1808  as  77.11  per  cent,  then  76  per  cent — 
I  omit  the  fraction — 71  per  cent,  72.43  per  cent,  about  87  per  cent, 
96.48  per  cent,  74.65  per  cent,  56.17  per  cent,  that  is  1905.  In  1906 
it  was  61.12  per  cent,  and  in  1907  65.03  per  cent — that  is,  sugar  and 
molasses  together,  sugar  being  65^  per  cent. 

The  reduced  duties  under  Cuban  reciprocity  covering  the  years 
1904  to  1907  showed  a  reduction.  Under  the  existing  conditions  3f 
cents  duty  paid  mav  be  considered  a  full  normal  price  for  twelve 
months,  which  woufd  indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  65  per 
cent.  That  is  for  the  sugar  under  the  continuance  of  the  present 
schedule,  although  the  short  Cuban  crop  of  1908  and  higher  f.  o.  b. 
values  will  temporarily  reduce  the  rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

I  will  file  this  statement  for  verification. 
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The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows: 

Average  values  centrifugal  sugar,  95  test,  with  average  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty,  as  returned  in  Statistical  Abstract,  1907,  for  sugar  and  molasses. 


Year. 

New  York 

value 
duty  paid. 

1888™. 

4.23 

1899 

4.42 

1900 

4.56 

1901 

4.05 

1902 

3.t>4 

1908 

3.72 

Advalorein 

rate  duty 

on  f.o.b. 

value. 


77.11 
76.94 
71.46 
72.43 
86.79 
90.48 


Year. 

Now  York 

value 

,  duty  paid. 

Ad  valorem 

rate  duty 

OD  f.o.b. 

value. 

190*. 

i9or>__ 

I            3.97 

4.27 

74.66 
56.17 

1906. 

1907 

i             8.68 

3.75 

61.12 
66.03 

Total 

1             4.02 

73.72 

Note.— Reduced  duties  under  Cuban  reciprocity  cover  years  1904  to  1907.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  live  was  a  year  of  short  crops  In  Europe. 

Under  existing  conditions  63  centa  duty  paid  may  be  considered  a  full  normal  average 
price  for  twelve  months,  which  would  indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  65  per  cent, 
although  the  short  Ouban  crop  of  1908  and  higher  f.  o.  b.  values  will  temporarily  reduce  the 
rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Since  the  arguments  before  your  committee  in  1902, 
the  statistical  position  of  sugar  has  completely  changed.  The  year 
1898,  which  was  the  year  of  th^  Spanish  war,  showed  a  consumption 
of  a  little  over  2,000,000  gross  tons.  The  free  sugar  supply — ^and  I 
refer  to  the  free  sugar  supply  as  domestic,  domestic  including  the 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  and  under  the  American  flag 
in  her  colonies  paying  no  duty — ^the  domestic  supply  was  then 
556,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  230,000  tons,  the  requirements  of  all 
other  countries  being  1,217,000  tons.  Ten  years  later,  in  1907,  the 
consumption  had  risen  to  approximately  3,000,000  tons,  the  free 
sugar  supply  to  1,278,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  to  1,428,000  tons,  and 
the  requirements  of  all  other  countries  had  fallen  to  less  than  300,000 
tons.  I  am  giving  the  statistics  of  1907,  as  the  statistics  of  1908  are 
not  completed  and  available. 

This  shows  that  during  the  ten-year  period  which  I  have  quoted 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  slightly  under  5  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  supply  of  free  sugar  increased  ^2,000  tons,  the 
Cuban  crop  1,198,000  tons,  while  our  requirements  from  all  other 
countries  have  decreased  929,000  tons,  and  the  revenue  under  the 
Dingley  tariff — if  we  except  the  year  1907,  when  there  were  large 
imports  just  previous  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  went  into 
the  trade  and  statistical  year  ending  six  months  later,  but  they  came 
in  previous  to  the  financial  year  and  show  a  large  increase — except 
that  the  revenue  has  not  increased  since  1897,  but  it  has  rather  dimin- 
ished in  the  face  of  the  steady  increase  of  consumption. 

Now,  this  condition  has  naturally  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
price  of  Cuban  sugar.  'When  this  treaty  was  made  it  was  our  hope 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  government  oflScials  of  the  United 
States  that  this  differential  accorded  to  Cuba — 20  per  cent,  amounting- 
to  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds — ^would  accrue  largely,  I  will  not  say 
entirely,  but  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  producers,  they  in 
turn  having  given  a  differential  running  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on 
United  States  goods  entering  their  ports  as  against  foreign  goods. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  the  domestic  production  and  in  the  Cuban 
crop  jointly  have  now  ahnost  supolied  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  to  within  300,000  tons,  ana  naturally  the  differential  has  been 
los^to  Cuba.  She  does  not  get  now  but  very  little  of  that  differential ; 
how  little  I  have  tried  to  explain  by  this  schedule,  which  I  will  not 
read,  but  will  place  on  file. 

I  have  prepared  in  this  schedule  [exhibitinff  schedule]  the  weekly 
market  quotations  taken  from  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray, 
giving  in  the  first  column  the  quotations  of  Hamburg  beets.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  daily  quotations,  that  not  being  necessary.  The 
second  column  shows  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  as  compared  with  cen- 
trifugal sugars,  when  those  beet  sugars  are  landed  in  New  York. 
The  third  column  cives  the  selling  price  of  Cuban  centrifugal  sugar 
as  compared  with  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  in  New  York  at  the  same 
date.  The  next  column  shows  the  per  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
centrifugal  sugars  received  below  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  landed 
in  New  York.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  placed  here  a  column 
showing  the  weekly  receipt  of  sugars  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  meltings, 
and  the  receipts  in  Cuban  ports  as  the  crops  came  forward  and  ac- 
cumulated there  ready  for  shipment 

Now  the  differential  accorded  to  Cuba  amounts  to  34  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  On  January  3  the  market  in  New  York  ruled  28  cents 
below  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  next  week  28  cents.  The  next 
week  34  cents,  absorbing  all  the  differential.  The  next  week  36  cents ; 
then  32  cents,  then  42  cents,  then  43  cents,  then  49  cents,  then  46  cents, 
then  38  cents,  then  41  cents,  then  41  cents,  then  35  cents,  then  32  centj^. 
Then,  as  the  Cuban  sugar  began  to  decrease,  it  diminished  and  the 
market  rose  nearer  to  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  following  year, 
1908,  the  year  commenced  on  January  2  with  a  quotation  of  24  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  below  the  parity  of  Europe  against  the  34  cents 
differential,  and  the  quotations  followed — 12  cents,  15  cents,  26  cents, 
34  cents,  36  cents,  40  cents,  39  cents,  23^  cents,  27  cents,  and  17  cents 
by  the  middle  of  March.  At  that  time  a  great  shortage  in  the  Cuban 
crop  began  to  become  apparent  and  buyers  were  attracted  to  the  mar- 
ket ana  bourfit  sugars  in  advance  for  future  shipment,  putting  the 
market  up.  That  parity  gradually  rose,  and  by  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  Cuban  receipts  in  tne  various  ports  had  b^n  reduced  from  58,000 
pounds  to  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  the  difference  in  the  parity 
was  only  8  cents,  and  it  ruled  in  that  way  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
at  times,  in  a  few  instances,^  rising  to  a  full  parity. 

The  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  here  is  that  during  the  period  of 
heavy  Cuban  receipts,  whether  those  receipts  were  forwarded  to 
New  York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  or  whether  they  accumulated 
in  the  stores  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  the  pressure  to  sell,  owing  to  the 
excessive  receipts  over  requirements,  brings  the  sugar  market  down 
in  New  York  so  that  the  Cuban  planters  lose  the  differential  that  is 
accorded  to  them.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Government;  nobody  can  be 
blamed  for  it.  The  buyers  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  as  we 
all  do,  and  where  a  refiner  wants  two  or  three  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
eight  or  ten  cargoes  are  offered  he  is  going  to  take  the  best  price. 

Mr.  McCall.  In  other  words,  the  sellers  compjete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  thing  was  illustrated  yesterday 
in  the  condition  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  condition  of  beet  sugar.     It 
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is  the  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand  that  puts  the  market  down, 
and  when  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  then  the  market 
goes  high.  It  is  the  simplest  law  of  commercial  trade  and  the  one 
most  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  real  situation  tnat  the  refiners  get  this  differen- 
tial accorded  to  Cuba  which  the  Cuban  producer  ou^t  to  get.  That 
is  a  fallacy. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows : 

SCHEDULE  C,   1907. 


Date. 


Jan.  8.._ 

.Tan.  10- 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  31 

Peb.  7 

Peb.  14 

Feb.  21. _ 

Peb.  28 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  28 

Apr.  4 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  18. 

Apr.  2&. 

May  2 

May  9. 

May  16__ 

May  28 

May  2d. 

June  6 

June  13 

June  20 

June  27 

Julys 

July  11 

July  18..__ 

July  25 ._ 

Aug.  i-_ 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  ir> 

Aug.  22 _ 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  12_ _. 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  3.._ 

Oct.  10. 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  S6 


Ham- 
burg 
beets 
(ster- 
ling). 


Ditto 
parity 
centrif- 
ugal 
New 
York. 


6.n 
8.99 
8. 

s'.T 

8.10^ 

8.1UI 

9.0 

9.0? 

9.1i  ' 

9.21  I 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.54 

0.5i  , 

9.6  ; 
10.07  I 

9.l(ya 

9.1141 
10.0    I 

9.113 

9.9 

0.8}  I 

0.9 

9.63 

9.r>i 

9.9    ' 
9.9 
9.9    , 
9.9 
9.9     I 

9. ml 

9.11i 
10.3 
10.0    I 

9.T1) 
lO.O 

9.9 

9.81 

9.4i 

9.3 

9.3     , 

9.4i ; 

9.4i 
9.3 
9. 6  J 
9.9 
9.8i  ' 
9.10i 


Ouban 
centrif- 
ugal, 
duty 
paid. 


8.84 
3.84 
3.S4 
S.84 
3.80 
3.84 
3.85 
3.87 
3.88 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.98 
3.93 
3.98 
3.96 
3.98 
3.99 
4.12 
4.07 
4.09 
4.11 
4.09 
4.04 
4.03 
4.04 
4.00 
3.98 
4.04 
4.04 
4.0* 
4.04 
4.04 
i.Oil 
4.09 
4.16 
4.11 
4.09 
4.11 
4.04 
4.03 
8.96 
3.93 
3.93 
3.96 
3.96 
3.96 
3.93 
3.98 
4.04 
4.03 
4.07 


Below 
parity  of 
I     Europe 
;  against  34 
I  cents  dif- 
ferential. 


3.56 

3.56 

3.50 

3.48 

3.48 

3.42 

3.42 

3.38 

3.12 

3.51 

3..'»0 

3..J1 

3.58 

3.61 

3.735 

3.765 

3.73 

3.765 

3.83 

3.8^ 

3.J^!J 

3. IX) 

3.84 

3.73 

3.71 

3.875 

3.s:i5 

3.sr> 

3.sr> 

3.94 

3.01 

3.94 

3.J4«> 

3.8'J 

3.!>2 

3.92 

3.95 

3.  jr. 

3.'»5 

3.95 

3.9.> 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

3.80 

3.70 

3.625 

3.625 

3.85 

8.85 

3.85 


'   Receipts  i  w^^^i^*^ 

Ditto    I  all  sugars   M«ifi„-^    ^Trwl? 

3.  5ind  f .      Atlantic     Meltings.  In  Cuba. 


ports. 


I  6  ports. 


0.2B 
.28 
.34 
.36 
.32 
.42 
.43 
.49 
.ifi 
.:« 

.41 

.41 

.:r> 
.32 

.195 

.215 

.25 

.225 

.21» 

.21 

.17 

.21 

.25     I 

..{1     , 

.:^2 

.V'%',  ' 

.IT)  I 

.145  1 

.2ir> 
.10    I 

.10 
.10 

.r> 

.17     ' 
.24     I 

:!•;! 

AH 

.m   I 

.06    i 
M 

.06    I 
.18    I 

.26  ; 

..J05  I 

iiii''' 

.18    I 


2.21     . 
2.21     , 

2.15     I 

2.13 

2.13 

2.07 

2.07 

2.08 

2.07 

2.16 

2.15 

2.16 

2.23 

2.28 

2.385  I 

2.415  I 

2.38     i 

2.415  ' 

2.48    ; 

2.51 

2.57 

2.55     I 

2.49 

2.38    I 

2.36    ' 

2.525 

2.485 

2.485 

2. 485 

2.59     I 

2.59  I 
2.50 
2.54 
2.54 
2.57 
2.57 

2.60  I 
2.60     ' 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
2.66 
2.55 
2.55     , 
2.45     - 

2.:^ 
2.276 
2.275 
2. 60* 
2.. 50 
2.50 


23,438 

20,000 

27,000 

28,119 

27,000  ' 

31,000 

31.855 

27,000 

45,000 

30,829 

28,000 

56,000 

23,992 

28,000 

61,000 

36,524 

28,000 

61.000 

40,727 

35,000 

65,000 

60,594 

35,000 

65,000 

63,640 

35,000 

65.000 

54,464 

.35,000 

62,000 

47,422 

35,000 

00,000 

83,898 

40,000 

60,000 

33,125 

40.000 

61.000 

•38,705  1 

34,000 

60,000 

;J6,188  1 

37.000 

39,000 

57,620  ; 

39,000 

87,000 

76,891 

3J>,000  1 

37,000 

40,896 

39,000  1 

34,000 

64,787 

41.000  1 

29.000 

46.691   , 

34,000  ' 

22,000 

(>.5,a85 

42,000 

16,000 

.33,369 

41,000 

10,000 

64,437 

41,000 

7,000 

70,439 

43,000 

4,000 

42,560 

41.000 

2,000 

61,682 

45,000 

2,000 

22,135 

46.000 

1,000 

14,!>S3 

46,000 

1,000 

19,"»1>2  ' 

47.000 

1.000 

13,840 

47.000 

None. 

15,62!V 

46.000 

None. 

.31,8S7 

44,000 

None. 

27,958 

39.000 

None. 

47,971 

37,000 

None. 

40.425 

40.000 

None. 

35.619  , 

36,000  . 

None. 

18,5:V'>  ' 

41,000 

None. 

2>,3<)7 

11,000 

None. 

30,071 

41,000 

None. 

89, 5(50 

41,000 

None. 

43,931 

41,000 

None. 

16,300  i 

41,000  . 

None. 

47.4a5 

41,000 

None. 

84,586 

41,000 

None. 

31,293 

.35.000 

None. 

27,415 

38,000 

None. 

6,538 

33,000 

None. 

11,754 

33,000 

None. 

40,4rx5 

28.000 

None. 

19,863 

33,000 

None. 

15.968  ' 

:«,ooo 

None. 

11,612  ' 

30.000 

1.000 

Date. 


Jan.  2 

Jan. 9 

Jan. 16 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  80 

Peb.  6 

Peb.  18 — 

Teh.  20 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  16- 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  30 

May? 

May  14_ 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 _. 

June  11 

June  18 __ 

June  25 

July  2 __.. 

July9.__ 

July  16 

July  23 

July  30 

Aug.  f> 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  20... _ 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  10--- 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  21 -.. 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  If) _... 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  29 .- 

Nov.  5.__ 

Nov.  12. 
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Ham- 
burg 
beets 
(ster- 
ling). 

Ditto 
parity 

Cuban 
centrif- 
ugal, 
rtuty 
paid. 

Below 
parity  of 

Becelpts 

centrif- 

Europe 

Ditto 

all  sugars 

ugal 
New 
York. 

against  34 
conta  dif- 
ferential. 

c.  and  f . 

Atlantic   ' 
ports. 

O.lli 

4.00 

3.85 

0.24 

2.50 

22,276 

9.n 

4.06 

3.94 

.12 

2.69 

16,261 

9.m 

4.07 

3.92 

.15 

2.67 

15,321 

9.11i 

4.06 

3.75 

.34 

2.45 

8.225 

9.91 

4.00 

3.80 

.36 

2.40 

21,627 

10.0 

4.11 

3.75 

.36 

2.40 

41,523 

9.10} 

4.07 

8.67 

.40 

2.32 

48.992 

9.99 
10.03 

4.06 

3.67 

.39 

2.32 

42.165 

4.12 

3.885 

.235 

2.635 

68,682 

10.3 

4.16 

•3.89 

.27 

2.54 

45.046 

10.69 

4.22 

4.05 

.17 

2.70 

56.780 

11.^ 

4.33 

4.125 

.205 

2.776 

62,307 

11. 4i 

4.40 

4.30 

.04 

3.01 

28.442 

11. 4i 

4.40 

4.36 

.04 

3.01 

87,079 

11.6 

4.43 

4.36 

.07 

3.01 

3(i.708  , 

11. « 

4.47 

4.36 

.11 

3.01 

64,516 

11.81 

4.:i0 

4.42 

.08 

3.07 

49,273 

4.47 

4.42 

.05 

3.07 

65,(168 

11.8i 
11.54 

4.47 

4.36 

.11 

3.01     • 

49,224 

4.42 

4.36 

.OR 

3.01 

76.008 

11.2 

4.36 

4.24 

.12 

2,89    ' 

62.901  ' 

11.4i 
11. 2J 

4.40 

4.27 

.13 

2.J>2 

42, 3«) 

4.36 

4.36 

8.01 

38.712 

11. 4i 

4.40 

4.40 

3.0.> 

19,644 

11.0^ 

4.33 

4.31 

.02 

2.9lj 

46,227 

11.  og 

11.54 

4.33 

4.25 

.08 

2.90 

47.634 

4.42 

4.39 

.m 

3.04 

35.7l>5 

n.f>4 

4.42 

4.39 

.00 

3.04     ' 

;J7,ti«2 

11.3 

1.37 

4.'Mi     , 

.01 

3.01     1 

29,434 

10.1(^ 

4.29 

4.r> 

.04 

2.90     ' 

30,725 

10.84 

4.2:5 

4.2.-. 

2.90     1 

.14,100 

10.24 

4.1,-. 

4.12.5 

.02.-) 

2.775 

24,126 

10.05 

4.iy 

4.08 

.04 

2.73     ' 

31.417 

9.1(M 

4.07 

4.08 

+  .01 

2.73 

31,<K)0 

9.;>4 

3.{« 

'A.m 

.08 

•2.;Vi 

44.917 

9.84 

i.m 

3.»> 

.07    , 

2.«1 

20,417 

9.6 

3.99 

:j.9{> 

.00    1 

2 .  55 

.-)6,2.'-l 

9.9 

4.04 

;?.95 

.09 

2AXf 

:«,.386 

10.0 

4.11 

•.i.m 

.13 

2.  lis 

:w.88.-) 

9.6 

3.99 

3.9K 

.0] 

2.<k< 

46,102 

9.0-::  ' 

4.00 

3.98 

.02 

2.»k{ 

61.140 

9.11.^ 

4.m 

:<.<«> 

.i;^ 

2.«1 

19,<.>50 

10. 4J 

4.19 

4.(M 

.r> 

2.*:9     , 

26.342 

9.114 

4.09 

li.m 

.11 

2.WJ 

.Vi,.V>0 

lO.li  1 

4.14 

3.ix-> 

.19    , 

2.tS<> 

HC,.[¥y5 

10.3 

4.16 

3.94 

.22 

2.:.y 

25.470 
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Receipts 

In  Cuba. 

I  6  ports. 


25,000 

24,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

27,000 

28»000 

20,000 

32,000 

85,000  • 

85,000  : 

34,000 

40,000 

40.000  I 

41,000  ; 

41.000 

39.000  I 

39.000 

40,000  ' 

41,000 

41,000  , 

41,000 

41.000 

45,000 

45,000 

4S,00f>  I 

45,000 

43.000  I 

45,000  I 

45,000  ! 

44,000  , 

40,000 

87,000  , 

37,000 

37,00») 

.•ja.ooo 

.S7,(XK)  f 

40,000 

4O,0UO 

40.000 

45,000 

15,000 

15,000 

45,  COO 

40.noo 

45,00() 


2,000 

9,000 

10,000 

15,000 

21,000 

40,000 

49.000 

66,000 

56.000 

52.000 

50.000 

45.000 

40.000 

39,000 

32.000 

27,000 

18.000 

10,000 

8,000 

11.000 

10,000 

5,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2.000 

1.000 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Nom». 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  prepared  another  statement  showing  the 
weekly  quotations,  from  Me.s.v:rs.  Willett  &  Gray,  of  centrifugal  and 
^anulated  sugar  at  an  equal  date.  This  schedule  covers  a  period 
of  two  3'ears,  1007  and  11)08.  up  to  Xovember  12.  It  shows  that  in 
the  early  part  of  1907  the  refiners'  margin  reached  for  a  short  i)eriod 
1^  cents.  Granulated  sugar  sold  at  li  cents  over  the  price  of  raw 
sugars,  but  that  was  for  a  very  short  period,  and  by  the  middle  of 
March  the  market  began  to  drop  to  97  cents,  94  cents,  9U  cents,  88i 
cents,  87  cents,  83i  cents,  87  cents,  and  so  on.  During  the  summer 
months  the  margin  droi)ped  on  the  i^nth  of  July  to  76  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  it  ran  to  71  cents,  71  cents',  76  cents,  76  cents,  73 
cents,  73  cents,  70  cents  for  a  number  of  weeks,  then  75  cents  again, 
then  it  rose  to  80  cents  and  up  to  97  cents,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
year,  after  the  last  of  November,  but  late  in  Deceml)er  it  again 
dropped  to  70  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Whnt  caused  that  drop  in  the  price? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  The  pressure  of  sugars  on  the  market  late  in  the 
season  from  Louisiana  and  from  the  beet  districts,  the  supply  ex- 
ceeding the  demand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  you  speaking  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  showing  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  and  how 
they  have  followed  the  course  of  raw  sugar.  The  refiner  always 
attempts  to  maintain  a  margin,  and  the  margin  figures  show  a  slight 
fraction  over  90  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  sugar  trust  fixes  the 
prices  both  for  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  fixes  it  in  this  waj^,  by  being  the  larjger  seller.  It 
is  really  fixed  by  the  refiner  buying  it  and  you  selling  it.  It  is  fixed 
by  the  producer.  The  refiner  buys  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy.  If  he 
wants  one  cargo  and  three  cargoes  are  offered,  he  buys  the  cheapest 
cargo. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  fixes  the  price  in  the  United  States  market 
both  for  refined  and  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  raw  sugar  market  is  fixed  by  the  price  abroad, 
the  price  at  which  the  refiner  can  buy.  He  will  not  pay  any  more  for 
domestic  sugar  than  the  foreign  su^ar  will  cost  him,  and  if  he  can 
buy  the  domestic  sugar  at  a  less  price  he  takes  the  domestic  sugar. 
The  refiner  buj^s  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  just  as  you  gentlemen 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances;  you  would  not  pay  more  than 
the  asking  price  for  any  article  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  Cuban  raws  bringing  in  our  market  as  much 
as  German  raws? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  This  table  I  have  just  presented  shows  that  the 
price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  largely  below  the  parity  of  Europe. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Cuban  sugar,  plus  the  domestic  supply,  is 
almost  enough  to  meet  the  United  States  requirements.  We  do  not 
need  any  from  abroad.  If  the  price  of  German  sugar  drops  the 
Cuban  is  enabled  to  cut  his  price  to  the  extent  of  the  differential,  but 
the  domestic  producer,  having  an  advantage  of  $1.35  a  hundred  over 
the  Cuban  producer,  can  cut  his  price  down — I  can  not  saw  how  far; 
but  we  see  now  thev  are  cut  far  below  the  Cuban  price.  The  whole 
thing  is  governed  by  the  very  simple  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  1  think  that  we  are  all  perhaps  a  little  inclined  when  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  getting  a  certain  price  for  the  goods  to  throw  the  blame 
on  somebody  else. 

The  cost  of  refining  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  62  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  the  refiner  gets  a  margin  between  the  cost  of 
his  raw  sugar  and  the  price  of  his  refining  of  90  cents  a  himdred 
pounds  during  the  year,  he  makes  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
refining,  62  cents,  and  90  cents,  which  gives  him  a  profit  of  about  28 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  mention  that  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment— ^it  has  not  been  made  here,  but  it  is  often  made — ^that  the 
refiner,  we  will  not  say  the  trust,  gobbles  this  differential  which  is 

g'ven  to  Cuba.    The  figures  show  that  is  not  so.    He  can  not  get  it. 
e  could  not  get  it  if  lie  wanted  to;  there  is  too  much  competition 
among  the  refiners  themselves. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows:) 

SCHEDULE  E.— REFINEB8'  MABGIN,  1907. 


Date. 


January  3 

January  10 

January  17 

January  24 

January  31 

February  7 

February  14 

February  21 

February  28 

March  7.^ 

March  14 

March  21 

March  28 

April  4 

April  11 

April  18 

April  25. 

May  2 

May  9 

MayW _ 

May  23^ 

May  » 

June  6 

June  13 

June  20 

June  27 


Price 
granu- 
lated. 


4.02 
4.50 
4.62 
4.60 
4.65 
4.50 
4.55 
4.56 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.56 
4.55 
4.65 
4.65 
4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.85 
4.85 
4. 85 
4.83 
4.85 
4.85 
4.83 


3.56 

3.56 

3.50 

3.48 

3.48 

3.42 

3.42 

3.38 

3.42 

3.51 

3.50 

3.51 

3.58 

3.61 

8.735 

3.765 

3.73    ; 

3.765  1 

3.83  ! 
3.86 
3.92    I 
3.90 

3.84  I 
8.73  , 
3.71  , 
8.875  , 


1.06 

.94 

1.12 

1.12 

1.17 

1.08 

1.13 

1.17 

1.13 

1.04 

1.05 

l.(H 

.97 

.94 

.915 

.883 

.87 

.835 

.87 

.99 

.93 

.96 

1.01 

1.12 

1.14 

.975 


Date. 


July  3 

July  11 

July  18_ 

July  25 

August  1 

August  8 

August  15 

August  22 

August  29 

Septembers-. 
September  12. 
September  19_ 
September  26. 

October  3 

October  10 

October  17 

October  24 

October  31 

November  7... 
November  14., 
November  21.. 
November  27.. 

Decembers 

December  12... 

December  19 

December  26 


Price 
granu- 
lated. 


4.85  , 

4.75  I 

4.75  I 

4.70 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.66 

4.66 

4.65 

4.66 

4.66 

4.66 

4.65 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.56 

4.66 

4.66 

1.66 


Price     I  Margin, 
centrif-         100 
ugal.      pounds. 


3.835 

1.015 

3.835 

.916 

3.835 

.915 

3.94 

.76 

8.94 

.71 

3.94 

.71 

3.89 

.76 

3.89 

.76. 

3.92 

.78 

3.92 

.78 

3.95 

.70 

3.96 

.70 

3.96 

.70 

8.93 

.70 

3.96 

.70 

3.90 

.76 

8.90 

.76 

3.90 

.76 

3.90 

.76 

3.80 

.80 

3.70 

.90 

3.625 

.vn 

3.625 

.925 

8.85 

.70 

3.86 

.70 

3.86 

.70 

Average  of  margin,  0.903. 

SCHEDULE  F.— RBFINERS'S  MARGIN,  1908. 


January  2... 

January  9 

January  16 

January  23 

January  30 

February  6 

February  13 

February  20 

February  27 

March  5 

March  12 

March  19 _.. 

March  26- 

April  2 

April  0 

April  16 

April  28 

April  80 

May  7 

May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 .- 


4.55 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75  ■ 
4.65 
4.55 

4.65     : 

4.76  ' 

4.85  I 
5.06  ' 
6.26  I 
6.26  I 
6.26 
6.36  \ 
6.35  I 
6.86 
6.16  ' 

6.86  , 
6.35 
6.20 
6.20 

I 


3.85 

3.94 

3.92 

3.80 

8.75 

3.75 

8.67 

3.67 

3.885 

3.89 

4.05 

4.126 

4.36 

4.36 

4.86 

4.36 

4.42 

4.42 

4.86 

4.86 

4.24 

4.27 

4.36 


0.70 
.81 
.83 
.95 
1.00 
1.00 
.08 
.88 
.706 
.83 
.80 
.926 


.93 
.93 
.79 
.90 
1.11 
.03 
.84 


.  June  11 

'  June  18 

,  June  25 J 

I  July  2 

July  9 ' 

July  16 

i  July  2.3 

July  30 __ 

I  August  6 ' 

August  13 , 

I  August  20 . 

August  27 I 

September  3 ' 

September  10.... 
I  September  17.— 

September  24 

October  1 

October  8 

October  15 

,  October  22 i 

October  29 i 

November  6 ' 

Novemberl2 ; 


5.20  i 

5.25 

6.25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.15 

6.05 

5.05  I 

5.05  , 

4.76  1 

4.95 

4.96  I 

4.05  I 

4.96  > 

4.95  I 

4.86  I 

4.86  ! 

4.75 

4.&5 

4.75 

4.60 


4.40 

0.80 

4.31 

.94 

4.25 

1.00 

4.39 

.88 

4.39 

.86 

4.36 

.89 

4.25 

1.00 

4.26 

.90 

4.125 

.925 

4.08 

.97 

4.08 

.97 

3.00 

.85 

8.96 

.99 

8.90 

1.06 

8.96 

1.00 

8.98 

.97 

8.96 

.07 

8.08 

.87 

3.90 

.89 

4.04 

.71 

8.96 

.87 

3.95 

.80 

8.94 

.06 

Average,  0.008. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  cost  to  the  Cuban  inter- 
ests. It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  sugar  schedule,  the  most 
important  one  in  your  tariff  list,  the  one  producing  the  largest  revenue 
and  the  one  involving  enoiinous  conflicting  intere.sts,  can  not  be 
rightly  considered  without  consideration  of  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine Island  questions.  Those  three  questions  are  so  involved  it 
would  seem  to  me,  unitiated  as  I  am,  that  they  must  be  considered 
jointly.  It  would  be  most  difficult  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to 
estimate  revenue  upon  any  schedule  without  counting  on  what  the 
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State  Department  might  do  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  what 
action  it  might  take  with  reference  to  repealing  the  duty  on  the  Phil- 
ippine Island  sugarj  and  for  that  reason  I  have  suggested  that  the 
decision  be  reserved  in  accordance  with  the  request  from  Habana  until 
the  whole  question  can  be  taken  up  and  other  parties  not  able  to  be 
present  to-aay  can  present  their  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  cost.  So  far  we  have  not  gotten  at  the  real 
cost,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  sugars.  I  am  prepared  to  state — while 
no  accurate  data  is  available  in  regard  to  the  average  cost  in  Cuba, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  from  a  verv  long  experience  there  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things  in  a  great  many  places — 
that  the  average  f .  o.  b.  price  in  Cuba  at  all  ports,  all  districts,  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20  a  hundred  pounds,  2.2  cents  a  pound ; 
that  is,  f.  o.  b.  To  show  what  that  means,  the  shipping  cnarges, 
which  in  Cuba  include  the  packages,  amount  on  the  average  in  all 
ports  to  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  sugar  in  store  to  2  cents  a  pound,  United  States  currency.  Out  of 
that  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  his  inland  freight  to  the  different 
ports  of  shipment.  The  freight  can  be  estimated  for  all  ports  and 
all  distances  at  not  less  than  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  96°  test  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  the  Cuban  crop,  practically  all,  and 
91i  per  cent  of  all  the  sugars  imported  into  the  United  States,  cen- 
trifugal sugars,  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  96°.  That  leaves  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  low  grades.  One  dollar  and  ninety  cents  is  my 
opinion  of  the  average  cost,  and  I  state  it  at  a  very  low  figure  in  order 
that  no  one  may  take  exception  to  it;  $1.90  is  the  cost  at  the  factory. 
Various  factories  in  Cuba,  many  of  them,  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I 
know  they  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  doing  it 
cheaper  myself,  but  I  know  many  estates  can  not  do  it  for  that  price, 
a  great  many  estates,  fairly  well  conducted  at  that.  That  would 
leave  the  cost  of  the  su^ar  in  the  cane — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  cane 
raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  would  figure 
$1.37  on  a  hundred  pounds,  leaving  but  a  little  over  one-half  cent  a 
pound  to  pay  all  the  other  manufacturing  expenses,  a  figure  so  low  I 
have  almost  hesitated  to  give  it,  a  figure  so  low  that  I  believe  my  as- 
sociates in  Cuba  would  say  that  it  represented  less  rather  than  more 
than  the  average  cost.  The  figures  I  have  given  do  not  vary  very 
much.  They  are  somewhat  higher,  but  little  higher,  than  the  figures 
given  some  years  ago  by  General  Bliss  when  he  was  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Taking  the  sugar  at  $2.20  f .  o.  b.  I  want  to  say  that  leaves  but  $2.50 
to  the  planter  for  his  cane,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  the  cultivation, 
the  depreciation  of  his  fields,  which  is  large,  the  depreciation  of  his 
cattle  in  use,  harvesting  expenses.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  cover  the  actual  cost,  leav- 
ing him  not  one  cent  of  profit  on  his  business.  The  freight  I  have 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  ton.  Starting  from  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  we 
may  add  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  as  the  average  rate  from  all  the 
ports  in  Cuba  in  normal  years.  The  present  duty  on  sugar  is  $1.35, 
.  the  cost  of  refining  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  freight  to  Chi- 
cago is  at  present,  I  believe,  28  cents.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
granulated  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  refined  from  Cuban 
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sugar  would  be  $4.55  a  hundred  pounds,  a  little  more  than  4^  cents 
a  pound.  That  is  without  any  profit  whatever,  not  even  interest  on 
capital  employed,  without  any  profit  to  the  producer  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  Cuoa,  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  sugar  there,  to  the  refiner 
of  the  sugar  in  this  coimtry,  or  to  anybody  else.  Naturally,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  people  are  going  to  do  business  without  any  profit, 
but  I  have  figured  down  the  actual  minimum  cost  at  which  sugar  can 
be  laid  down  in  Chicago. 

Now,  I  will  go  to  beet  sugar.  The  gentlemen  here  yesterday  gave 
their  experience  in  regard  to  the  cost  ot  beet  sugar,  and  I  noticed  one 
thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention.  They  gave  the 
cost  of  beet  suj?ar  to  the  manuf^icturer  at  the  price  which  the  manu- 
facturer pays  for  his  beets.  There  is  a  very  large  profit  to  the  farmer 
in  raising  the  beets.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  cost  you  must  elimi- 
nate that  profit.  In  Mr.  Saylor's  report  for  1906  he  suggests  that 
the  cost  of  an  acre  of  beets  on  irrigated  land,  the  average  cost,  is  $40 
an  acre,  and  on  natural  land,  without  irrigation,  $30  an  acre.  The 
irrigated  lands  being  of  less  proportion  than  unirrigated  lands,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  safe  to  take  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  beets  at  $35, 
being  the  difference  between  the  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Saylor  gives,  on  page  104  of  that  report.,  the  average  tonnage 
of  beets  per  acre  as  11.26  tons;  cost  per  acre,  $35.  This  would  equal 
a  cost  per  ton  of  beets  of  $3.11.  To  this  I  add  railroad  freight  at  an 
estimated  amount  which  I  have  tried  to  put  at  an  extreme  figure  of 
60  cents  a  ton.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  yesterday  40  cents 
a  ton  as  the  freight  rate  at  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  that  the  excess  over  40  cents 
was  paid  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  In  one  of  the  States,  I  think  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the  reports  they  had  a  freight  rate  of 
40  cents  a  ton  not  exceeding  100  barrels.  A  CTeat  deal  of  the  beets 
are  delivered  by  the  farmers  directly  to  the  milT'and  incur  no  railroad 
charge.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  beets  to  $3.71  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  being  $3.11. 

Now,  Mr.  Saylor  gives  the  average  yield  of  sugar  on  weight  of 
beets  during  the  same  year  as  11.42  per  cent.  This  would  equal  228.4 
pounds  on  2,000  pounds  of  beets  costing  $3.71 — ^that  is,  the  beets — 
making  the  cost  for  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  1  pound  of  granulated  sugar  1.62  cents. 

I  do  not  dispute  any  of  the  figures  given  yesterday  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  beet  sugars  by  the  manufacturer,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  have  given  the  cost  inadvertently,  un- 
intentionally, I  have  no  doubt.  They  give  the  cost  of  the  sugar  at  the 
price  which  they  have  to  pay  for  the  feets.  I  hold  that  the  principle 
of  protection  is  the  protection  of  all,  that  part  of  the  protection  given 
by  the  sugar  schedule  is  intended  for  the  farmer  and  another  part 
is  intended  for  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
proper,  after  the  refiner  has  taken  his  part  of  the  protection,  for  the 
manufacturer  to  claim  that  the  United  States  should  give  it  to  him 
a  second  time.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  these  figures,  but  will  pre- 
sent them  for  verification. 

Mr.  Saylor's  report  shows  in  1907  a  smaller  tonnage  of  beets  per 
acre  and  a  higher  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  the  one  about  offsetting  the 
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other,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  100  pounds  of  sugar  beets  that  year  was  $1.64.  It  was  $1.62  the 
previous  year. 

Now,  1  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  and  you  must  therefore  ask 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  interested  what  the  manufacturing  ex- 
pense of  100  pounds  of  beet  sugar  would  amount  to.  If  it  does  not 
exceed  $1.25  a  hundred,  and  I  think  they  would  hardly  claim  that  it 
w^ould  exceed  that,  the  cost  would  be  2.78  cents  a  pound.  In  order 
to  verify  that  I  went  over  such  figures  as  were  obtainable  of  the 
Utah- Idaho  Sugar  Company.  It  is  a  large  company  and  one  of  the 
best  managed  companies,  like  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  of 
Colorado,  and,  by  the  way,  I  think  I  saw  no  representative  of  either 
of  those  companies  here.  None  of  the  experts  were  here  to  tell  you 
that  they  could  not  stand  any  reduction  in  the  duties  on  sugar.  This 
company  turned  out  the  largest  crop,  something  over  108,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  They  paid  the  farmers  for  the  beets  $5.17  a  ton. 
The  cost  of  the  beets  was  something  over  $2,187,000,  making  the  cost 
of  100  pounds  of  sugar  $2.02,  which  is  a  comparatively  high  price 
for  the  beet.  Then  they  give  the  items  of  working  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  $1,029,613,  or  95  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  the  committee  those  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  items  are  bags,  $146,447;  coal  and  coke,  $328,483; 
lime,  $52,539;  taxes,  $72,144;  labor,  $430,000,  making  a  total  of 
$1,029,613.  Then  they  state  that  owing  to  the  panic — and  this  state- 
ment is  entirely  justified  by  the  facts — that  the  buyers  could  not  take 
the  output,  and  they  had  to  put  the  sugar  in  store  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  incurred  the  expense  of  storage  and  insurance  and  interest 
for  many  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  for  several  months,  and  they  put 
down  the  total  of  their  expenses  at  $4,000,000.  The  difference  oe- 
tween  the  items  given  and  ^,000,000— -$782,991 — I  take  it,  represents 
the  expense  for  the  extraordinary  charges  which  they  incurrea  during 
that  period.  That  amounts  to  y3  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the 
figure  $3.70  a  hundred  pounds  in  this  year  of  extraordinary  expense. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  and  seventy  cents  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  sugar  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  figures  taken  from  their  report, 
and  from  other  information  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  are  very 
near  to  the  actual  cost. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  feature :  The  farmer  received 
for  his  beets  in  Utah  and  Idaho  $5.17  a  ton.  Based  upon  Mr.  Say- 
lor's  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  beets,  $3.44,  the  profit  to  the  farmer 
would  be  $1.73  a  ton.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  farmer  is  not  entitled 
to  his  profit ;  he  is  w^ell  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  credit  given  in  that  report  for  the 
by-products? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  were  no  items  in  the  report,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  credited  some  by-products  which  they  got  in  before 
arriving  at  these  figures.  That  $1.73  a  ton  to  the  farmer  would 
amount  to  70  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Deducting  that 
from  the  $3.70  would  bring  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  to  3  cents.  A  few  years  ago — I  have  this  direct  from  stock- 
holders of  this  company — they  were  producing  sugar  in  these  fac- 
tories at  less  than  3  cents  a  pound.    I  believe  that  the  figures  which  I 
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give  you  will  nearly  represent — 2|  cents,  we  will  call  it  3  cents  a 
pound  for  granulated  sugar — will  veiT  nearly  represent  the  average 
cost.  Michigan  can  not  do  it  for  this  price,  California  can  do  it  for 
less,  and  I  believe  that  Utah  and  Idaho  are  doing  it  for  less. 

Taking  this  cost  at  Colorado  points  at  3  cents  and  adding  the 
freight  rate  to  Chicago,  where  the  great  traffic  meets — all  of  the  sugars 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  and  Colorado  points  meet  at  Chicago — 
those  people  can  lay  down  their  sugars  in  Chicago  at  $3.28  against 
the  cost  of  sugars  from  Cuba,  refined  in  New  York,  of  $4.55,  giving 
them  an  advantage  over  Cuba  of  $1.27. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I  believe  in  getting  at  the  actual  cost, 
the  comparative  cost,  you  must  figure  it  in  this  way,  by  eliminating 
all  the  profit  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.  Then, 
if  you  are  to  pursue  the  Republican  policy  adopted  in  a  recent  plat- 
form of  protecting  home  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
costj  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  your  committee  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  how  much  protection  this  industry  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  to  see  if  I 
understand  you.  Your  contention  is  that,  eliminating  all  prqfits,  both 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  the  beet  sugar  at  Chicago  has 
an  advantage  of  $1.27  over  the  Cuban  or  foreign  sugars? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  that  much  profit  to  be  distributed  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaix.  That  is  assuming  that  the  Cuban  sugar  is  laid  down 
in  Chicago  without  any  profit  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  figure  that  the  Colorado  man  would  have  an 
advantage  of  $1.27  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaix.  And  whatever  profit  the  Cubans  get  will  have  to  be 
added  to  this  $1.27? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  Cuban  planter  is  not  going  to  work 
for  nothing  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway  yes- 
terday, that  it  cost  $3.50  or  $3.75  a  hundred  pounds  to  produce  this 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  I  missed  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hathaway  said  that  they  paid  $2.40  to  the  agri- 
culturist; that  is  what  it  cost  them? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  the  cost  for  which  the  sugar 
can  be  produced.  You  must  eliminate  the  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 
If  they  pay  $5.50  a  ton  for  the  beets,  the  farmers  make  $1.75  a  ton 
profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hatha  way's  statement  was  that  he  paid  $2.40  for 
the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Very  likely.    He  did  not  give  the  price  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  that  these  beet  sugar  men  can  make  this 
beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  you  say,  how  can  you  Cuban  people  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  it  costs  you  the  price 
you  figure  at  Chicago  and  it  only  costs  these  beet  sugar  men  the  price 
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you  figure  for  them  at  Chicago,  how  can  Cuban  planters  or  sugar 
men  compete  with  the  beet  sugar  men  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  I  can  give  you  a  further  explanation,  perhaps  I 
can  explain  that  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  welh  proceed. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Omcial  returns  from  Germany  last  year  showed 
a  yield  of  beets  of  16.55  net  tons  per  acre,  while  the  average  return 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  10.16  net  tons  per  acre.  The 
official  returns  from  Germany  on  the  yield  of  the  beet  was  15.78  per 
cent,  or  315  pounds  to  the  net  ton.  I  reduced  these  figures  to  our 
measure,  and  m  the  United  States  it  was  12.30  per  cent,  or  246  pounds 
a  net  ton. 

The  United  States  has  been  advancing  year  by  year  in  the  quality 
of  its  work,  but  they  are  far  behind  Europe  now  and  they  have  still 
a  ffreat  deal  to  learn.  They  will  improve  their  work  as  years  go  on, 
I  have  no  doubt.  There  are  able  men  connected  with  it,  and  they  will 
improve,  and  when  they  get  their  work  to  the  point  of  Germany, 
figuring  on  the  protection  of  freights  from  the  Atlantic  coast  which 
they  have,  they  will  not  need  any  protection  in  order  to  give  them  a 
profit  against  Cuba. 

I  do  not  come  here  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  duties  on  sugar. 
I  would  not  suggest  such  a  reduction  in  the  duties  as  would  cripple  the 
beet  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  I  want  to  show  to  you  gen- 
tlemen that  the  present  protection  is  not  needed,  and  I  want  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  a  high  protective  duty  invariably  leads  to  a  poor 
quality  of  work.  That  has  been  so  in  all  countries.  It  is  only  when 
competition  has  become  sharp,  extremely  so,  that  the  costs  have  been 
reduced  and  the  methods  have  been  improved,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  to-day  would  tend  to  hasten  an  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Chicago  prices  we  have  been  talking  about  on 
Cuban  sugar  leaves  no  profit  at  all,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that  true 
or  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  not  come  to  the  condition  of  selling  sugar 
at  the  bare  cost.    I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  quit  it  if  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  beet  sugar  cost  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  other  sugar  $4.50  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  the  beet  sugar  laid 
down  in  Chicago  is  $3.28. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  costs  the  Cuban  sugar  men  $4.55  a  ton  to  get 
their  sugar  on  the  market  at  Chicago,  without  any  profit,  then  these 
beet  sugar  men  have  a  net  profit  of  $1.27  where  you  get  none  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  it  came  down  to  the  question  of  bare  cost  they 
would  have  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  sugars  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  Chicago  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  about  4.65 
to-day. 

Mr.  Willett.  About  4.78 ;  4.55  plus  28  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  put?  you  in  a  hole,  then,  to  the  extent  of  28  cents 
a  hundred  ? 
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Mr.  McCall.  No;  they  get  4.55  plus  28.    They  get  4.78. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  just  leaves  you  where  you  started  in,  then? 

Mr.  Atkii^s.  No,  sir.  I  am  simply  illustrating  the  fact  here  that 
the  actual  cost  at  the  competing  point  in  Chicago  is  that,  in  order 
that  you  gentlemen  may  form  your  opinion  of  the  protection  that 
should  be  afforded  to  the  beet  sugar  industry,  both  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  will  become  of  these  beet  sugar  men  when  Cuba 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  a  danger  which  I  hope  will  not  arise  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  is  imminent  danger  of  that  coming  about 
most  unexpectedly,  very  imexpectedly,  unless  some  reasonable  con- 
cession is  made  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  they  produce 
beet  sugar  in  Germany  or  France  or  anywhere  else  as  cheaply  as  you 
can  produce  cane  sugar  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  can  produce  it  cheaper  under  present  conditions 
than  in  Cuba.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba,  figuring  on  my 
own  results  since  1903,  shows  an  advance  of  23^  per  cent.  This  ad- 
vance came  in  this  way :  Our  control  over  Cuba  nas  helped  to  raise 
the  cost  of  wages  there,  the  standard  of  living  and  everything,  while 
the  price  of  sugar  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  leaving  out  the  question  of  difference  of  cost  of 
labor  temporarily,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  Michigan  and  Colo- 
rado sugar  men  can  not  produce  beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in 
Germany,  or  is  there  any  other  element  of  cost  in  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes  again.  Perhaps  I  can 
explain  that.  I  have  shown  you  the  difference  in  the  tonnage  of 
cane  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  Germany  cultivating 
in  a  most  scientific  way,  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  the  United 
States  cultivators  not  having  yet  reached  that  standard.  I  have 
shown  you  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beets  in  Germany  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  brought  the  beets  up  to  the  point  of  quality  of  the  beets  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  not  having  yet  reached  their  standard  of  manu- 
facture. Now,  the  State  of  Michigan,  if  my  friends  of  the  opposi- 
tion will  excuse  my  referring  to  this — ^the  State  of  Michigan  shows 
the  lowest  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  shows  a  yield  below  the  average  yield  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently  their  sugar  costs  them  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  United  States;  it  costs  them  more  than  the  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
beet  sugar  was  $3.70.  Mr.  Hathaway  yesterday  made  the  statement 
that  the  cost  was  from  $3.75  to  $4. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hathaway  is  figuring  on  the  price  that 
the  manufacturers  pay  the  agriculturist  for  the  beet.  I  have  de- 
ducted the  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  The  farmers  would  not  raise 
the  beets  unless  the  manufacturers  paid  them  the  price. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  stripping  the  whole  business  profit  on  their 
part,  and  everything,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bare  cost  and  allow  your 
committee  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection  required.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
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Cuban  sugar  on  the  bare  cost  thei^  and  take  the  i)rice  of  beet  sugar 
on  the  cof^  that  the  manufacturers  pay  for  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  i^ny  there  is  great  danger  of  the  annexation  of 
Ottba.  If  the  Government  would  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar 
wid  put  the  beet  sugar  men  in  this  country  out  of  business,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  annexation,  would  there?  ITiat  would  cer- 
tainly put  the  beet  sugar  men  out  of  business  here. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  would  be  very  little  danger  of  annexation  in 
that  case,  but  such  a  condition  as  that  is  not  to  be  desired.  Nobody 
««ks  for  such  a  condition  as  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated,  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocitv  was 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that  if  the 
concession  was  made  such  as  you  asked  the  United  States  would  get 
the  greater  portion,  or  would  get  all  the  importations  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  beg  pardon.    I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  sTiould  get  it,  you  said. 

Mr.  AtivIns.  Oh,  you  mean  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  con- 
sidered ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkiks.  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said,  "  We  ought  to  get  alm(^  everything  Cuba 
consumes."  The  fact  is  that  for  four  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
Cuban  reciprocity  we  sold  Cuba  $25,000,000  worth  of  products  per 
year  and  took  from  her  an  average  of  $40,000,000  worth  per  year. 

Mr.  Atkess.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  P^oRDNEY.  No.  That  was  the  average  of  four  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  during  the  period  right  after  the  war. 

Mr.  F'oRDNEY.  In  the  four  years  since  that  we  have  sold  Cwba  an 
average  of  $40,000,000  per  year  of  products  and  taken  an  average  of 
$86,000,000  of  her  exports  per  year.    It  was  not  a  good  trade,  was  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  fair  to  figure  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the  im- 
ports of  Cuba.  The  same  crop  of  1,000,000  tons  will  give  you  very 
much  more  money  when  figured  on  the  value  of  imports  in  one  year 
than  in  another  year,  and  during  the  year  1905,  for  instance,  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  European  crops,  the 
prices  in  Cuba  rose  to  a  very  high  figure,  and  the  imports  did  not,  as 

S'ven  in  the  United  States  statistics  in  dollars  and  cents,  represent 
e  increase  in  pounds  or  tons  of  sugar  that  you  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  going  on  our 
goods  exported  to  Cuba  now  as  before  the  adoption  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.    I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  you  have  a  differential  now,  ranging  from  20 
to  40  per  cent.  They  are  on  a  much  higher  level  of  value  in  this 
country  than  Europe  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  not  the  Cuban  government  call  its  Congress 
together  shortly  after  that  treaty  was  signed  and  raise  the  duty  to 
all  countries? 

Mr.  Atkins.  To  us? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  all  countries;  raised  the  duties  just  the  amount 
provided  for  reduction,  so  that  we  pay  the  same  as  before,  while 
Cuba  pays  20  per  cent  less. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  get  into  the  Cuban  market  at  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  as  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer,  what  differ- 
ence does  that  makef 

Mr.  FoRDNfiY.  The  difference  made  is  that  we  pay  the  same  as 
before,  and  we  are  accepting  their  imports  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
before,  and  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  the  increase  of  trade. 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  I  have 
to  pay  that  increase  of  dut^.    1  have  to  pay  that  increase. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  said  in  vour  pamphlet,  "Tariff 
relations  with  Cuba,  actual  and  desirable,"  a  statement  you  made 
recently,  this : 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  suffi- 
cient to  protect  Cuba  In  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower  cost  sugars 
of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
the  duty  she  Is  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound. 

Then  you  wound  up  by  saying  that  Cuba  wants  "  a  square  deal." 
How  much  have  we  got  to  give  Cuba  before  she  gets  "  a  square  deal  " 
from  us? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  when  the  Cuban  planters  make  the  request 
to  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  a 
very  material  reduction,  not  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  from 
the  schedule,  and  the  present  differential  of  0.34  cent  a  pound  should 
be  retained;  not  20  per  cent,  because  on  the  lower  rate  it  would  be  a 
higher  ratio  of  percentage,  but  that  the  specific  differential  of  0.34 
cent  should  be  retained.  That  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Cuba 
in  competing  with  domestic  sugars.  I  would  make  that  apply  to  the 
schedule  of  all  countries,  and  Cuba  would  have  the  same  advantage 
over  European  countries — foreign  countries — as  she  has  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  point  as  to 
why  that  differential  of  0.84  cent,  the  difference  between  refined  and 
raw  sugar,  should  be  retained  at  that  amount.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  facts  and  arguments  stated  fully  on  that  point,  either  now  or 
after  Mr.  Fordney  asks  his  questions. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Smith,  repre- 
senting the  Owasso  Sugar  Company,  in  Michigan,  stated  yesterday 
that  his  firm  had  received  a  profit  of  but  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
on  their  product.  How  much  reduction  do  you  think  that  company 
could  stand  and  still  survive  the  storm  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  know  of  estates,  sugar  estates  in  Cuba,  that  are  not 
paying  their  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Should  not  charity  begin  at  home? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  government  protects  the  manufacturer  against 
the  maximum  cost.  Protection  is  supposed  to  be  accorded  to  all,  in 
fact  to  carry  the  average  cost,  figuring  on  the  average  cost,  not  the 
maximum  cost.  Now,  of  these  gentlemen  that  are  in  the  beet  sugar 
business  here,  many  are  worthy  gentlemen,  but  I  think  some  of  them 
mentioned  yesterday  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  other  business  in  Michigan,  and  they  can  hardly  expect  to 
enter  a  business  that  has  been  developed  in  Europe  for  two  or  three 
generations  and  where  they  have  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  world 
employed ;  they  can  hardly  expect  to  step  out  of  the  lumber  and  wool 
and  cotton  manufacturing  business  into  the  sugar  business  and  ac- 
quire the  same  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
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years  as  those  Germans  have,  or  as  have  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  trained  from  childhood  scientifically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  said  he  stepped  out  of  the  oil  business  into 
the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  so  much  the  worse.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  then,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  you  protect  the  Cuban  before  you  would  protect  the  American 
manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  In  order  that  my  position  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  let  me  tell  you  this :  My  house  was  established  long 
before  I  was  born,  some  seventy-odd  years  ago.  My  father  and  pred- 
ecessor in  that  house  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  country,  the  territory  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  the  keenest  interest  to-dav  in  the 
general  business  development  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  that  district ;  the  keenest  interest.  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  advocate  any  measure  that  would  injure,  in  my  opinion — 
permanently  injure  or  cripple — any  established  American  inaustry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  those  beet  sugar  men  who  made  the 
statements  yesterday  made  such  statements,  if  true — ^and  I  believe  the 
sugar  men  at  any  time  [laughter] — that  no  more  reduction  in  foreign 
imported  raw  sugar  can  be  made  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  survive 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.    The  steel  people  make  the  same  assertion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  contend  that  you  can  not  reduce  the  duty  on 
steel  rails. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  are  some  manufacturers  that  can  not  manu- 
facture steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a  less  duty  than  that  under  which 
they  are  being  manufactured  to-day.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  taxing 
all  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  any 
special  individual  manufacturer  that  can  not  produce  at  the  average 
cost.  That  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  beet  sugar  and  steel  indus- 
tries, but  with  every  other  industry.  God  helps  those  that  help  them- 
selves, but  the  idea  is  that  the  United  States  Government  ought  to 
help  those  who  can  not  and  will  not  help  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  principle. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  consid- 
ered, a  man  representing  that  interest  appeared  here  from  New 
York — a  man  by  the  name  of  Hubbell,  or  Hubbard,  and  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  represented  a  certain  society  and  had  received  no 
outside  money  from  any  interest  for  coming  here  to  represent  that 
interest.  When  put  on  oath  afterwards  he  admitted  that  he  had  de- 
liberately misled  the  committee  w^hen  he  made  that  statement.  He 
said  he  had  received  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  from  the  Cuban 
government,  through  our  representative,  our  military  governor,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  recognize  that  name.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body receiving  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  would  not  contradict 
the  fact.  I  know  I  was  delegated  as  chairman  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers in  Cuba,  and  also  representing  Cuban  producers,  in  making 
the  opening  appeal.  We  raised  for  uie  legitimate  purposes  of  that 
campaign  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $18,000. 
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Six  thousand  dollars  of  that  was  returned  to  the  subscribers,  and 
$12,000  was  expended  in  the  legitimate  purposes  to  pay  one  or  two 
representatives  in  Washington,  who  were  doing  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  here,  and  all  the  printing  and  publishing  expenses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  man's  name  was  Thurber.  I  was  not  in  any 
way  intimating  that  the  interests  in  favor  of  that  law  or  measure 
were  dishonest,  except  this  particular  man.  He  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  merchants, 
wanted  Cuban  reciprocity.  He  afterwards  admitted  that  that  was 
not  true. 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  his  statement  was  not  true? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  sorry  that  anybody  should  make  a  false  state- 
ment and  put  themselves  in  a  false  light. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  at  the  time  you  made  your  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Cuban  reciprocity  I 
was  present  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  you  stated  that  unless  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  our  duty  was  given  to  Cuba  within  thirty 
days  they  would  have  a  very  disastrous  panic  down  there.  Now  the 
reduction  did  not  come  for  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  and  the 
fact  was  they  were  then  in  better  condition  than  when  you  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sir,  and  unless  you  can  show  me  that  in  print  I  would  be 
obliged  to  doubt  that  statement.  What  I  did  say,  according  to  my 
recollection,  was  that  if  some  reduction  was  not  afforded  to  Cuba, 
ultimately  there  would  be  a  serious  and  disastrous  panic,  or  words  to 
that  effect.    The  conditions  in  Cuba  at  that  time  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  accept  your  recollection.  My  recollection  was 
that  you  said  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  However,  our  trade  with  them  by  a  reduction  of 
duty  there  did  not  benefit  us  as  we  supposed  it  would,  and  the  con- 
sumer has  not  had  the  benefit  of  that  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
United  States.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  has  had  the  benefit  of  th'at  reduction 
in  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  What  are  you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  lower  price  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  not  intended  to  give  it  to  the  consumer.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rest  of  us  that  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Cuban  producer  and  put  Cuba  in  a  proper  financial  condition. 
Conditions  have  so  changed  to-day  that  Cuba  does  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  differential,  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  my  schedules 
here,  that  goes  neither  to  the  Cuban  producer  nor  to  the  American 
refiner,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  the  United  States.  The 
reason  is  this:  The  production  of  our  domestic  sugars  amounts  to 
something  like  1,425,000  tons,  and  that  production,  together  with  the 
production  of  Cuban  sugars,  almost  supplies  the  United  States. 
During  the  period  when  they  are  coming  in — about  eight  months — 
they  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  united 
pressure  of  these  goods  on  the  market  that  brings  prices  down  and 
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down  until  they  reach  a  point  where  Cuba  has  lost  her  differential. 
Now,  having  an  advantage  of  34  cents  over  sugars  from  other  conn- 
tries,  Cuba  can  get  38J  until  that  differential,  or  perhaps  more  than 
that  differential,  is  given  away  to  the  consumer,  and  they  thereby 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  domestic  producer  comes  in.  He  has  an 
advantage  of  $1.35  over  the  Cuban  producer.  He  can  keep  prices  up 
until  he  undersells  Cuba.     That  is  what  is  taking  place  to-day. 

If  you  w^ill  read  Willett  &  Gray's  trade  reports  you  will  find  that 
in  the  city  of  Denver,  the  point  of  origin  of  these  beet  sugars,  the 
price  is  from  5  to  4  cents  a  pound.  That  same  granulated  is  shipped 
out  to  Chicago,  where  it  meets  the  granulated  from  New  York,  and 
is  sold  at  $4.85,  as  against  $5.75  there.  They  pay  freight  for  1,000 
miles  on  that  sugar  and  sell  it  for  40  cents  less  than  they  can  get  for 
it  in  Denver.  That  is  the  effect  of  excessive  protection.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  quoting  $5.40.  They  produce  refined  beet  sugars  there,  almost 
enough  to  supply  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  have  access  to  the  Sand- 
wich Island  sugar,  450,000  tons,  practically  without  duty;  and  San 
Francisco  can  ^ip  several  thousand  miles  additional  around  to  New 
York,  because  in  New  York  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Cuban  sugars, 
and  they  can  sell  in  New  York,  because  they  have  a  big  margin  there^ 
and  that  is  because  of  our  present  irrational  system.  San  Francisco, 
which  ought  to  get  the  cheapest  sugars  in  the  United  States,  is  pay- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more  than  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Atkins,  do  you  favor  a  further  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Personally  I  favor  a  reduction  of  duty,  making  it 
applicable  to  the  entire  schedule,  giving  Cuba  the  differential.  What- 
ever would  apply  to  the  general  scheaule  would  apply  to  the  Cuban 
schedule. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  that  would  injure  the  beet  and  oane 
sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  materially.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
now  of  the  protection.  I  think  the  reduction  should  be  at  least  a  half 
a  cent  a  pound.  When  the  Cuban  people  get  here  they  will  say  what 
they  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
say  they  can  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  exactly.  But  the  best  manufacturers  have  not 
been  here.     I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Maury,  of  Denver. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thought  the  best  in  the  world  were  in  Michigan, 
and  they  are  all  here.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  your  manufacturers,  but 
the  figures  show  that  the  industry  in  Michigan  is  far  behind  the 
average  in  the  United  States,  and  the  average  of  the  United  States 
is  far  behind  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  an  immense  field  for 
improvement  there.  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I  believe  I  would  go  into 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
large  heavy  reduction  in  the  duties. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Baird,  who  appeared  yesterday, 
very  clearly  showed  why  sugar  could  be  made  cheaper  in  Europe  than 
here,  because  labor  was  only  receiving  about  10  or  15  per  cent  in 
Europe  of  what  it  receivea  in  the  United  States.  Labor  enters 
largely  into  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  the  fact  that  sugars  can  be 
made  cheaper  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duties  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  personally  desirous  of  and  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  protection  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry,  but  not 
fhe  unreasonable  protection  that  they  are  having  now,  and  from  the 
refiners'  standpoint  these  beet  sugar  people  are  taking  their  trade 
away  from  the  refiners  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  cutting.  The  refiners 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  can  not  go  below  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugars 
plus  the  cost  ©f  refining,  but  with  the  present  large  margin  of  pro- 
tection beet  sugar  factories  can  cut,  as  they  are  cutting  to-day,  and 
undersell  the  sugars  from  Xew  York  in  the  markets  of  Chicago. 

Now  you  raise  your  protective  duties.  Those  sugars  which  have 
already  reached  New  lork  State,  east  of  Buffalo,  and  Peimsylvania 
east  of  Pittsburg— central  Pennsylvania  and  central  New  York — 
those  sugars  flow  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are  transported  from  1,000 
to  1,500  miles  to  get  there.  You  lower  your  duties.  That  beet  sugar 
industry  is  not  destroyed.  They  can  maintain  prices  in  their  own 
territory.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  supply  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
west  of  Chicago.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  held 
to  that  territory.  Why  should  the  United  States  Government  destroy 
the  refining  interest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  beet  industry  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  raw  sugars 
in  Cuba,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoH»NET.  Mr.  Say  lor,  from  the  Agriculture  Department,  said 
yesterday  that  raw  sugars  in  Cuba,  at  96  per  cent  pure,  could  be  pro- 
duced at  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Where  did  he  get  his  information? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  he  had  visited  the  island  and  made  an  in- 
vestigation, and  found  it  was  about  that  cost,  although  others  claimed 
it  could  be  produced  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  He  put  it  as  high  as 
14  cents.  If  that  is  true,  when  the  beet  sugar  men  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  pay  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  tlie  sugar  in  the  beets,  if 
we  should  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  beet  sugar  industries  in  this  country  to  exist,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  that  were  true,  yes.  I  do  not  question  his  reports 
or  say  that  any  statement  he  makes  is  not  true.  I  accept  them.  It 
is  for  others  to  repudiate  these  reports  if  they  do  not  find  them  true; 
But  I  may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  accurate  infonnation 
about  the  cost  of  production  at  the  present  time,  under  present  con- 
ditions, in  Cuba  at  1^  cents  a  pound.  I  know  that  one  of  the  leading 
sugar  estates  a  number  of  years  ago,  an  estate  that  claimed  to  be  pro- 
ducing sugar  at  1^  cents,  had  a  large  floating  indebtedness,  which  wag 
increased  year  by  year,  and  I  naturally  questioned  the  accuracy  ol 
their  statements.  They  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  carried  on  their  books  as  an  asset  a  mil- 
lion dollars  paid  to  the  planters  for  planting  cane,  every  dollar  of 
which  after  me  end  of  years  had  to  be  charged  off  as  a  loss.  They 
thought  they  were  planting  cane  at  a  price  that  allowed  them  to 
manufacture  sugar  at  the  rate  of  1|  cents  a  pound.  In  reality  that 
cane  was  eosthig  them  more  than  S  cents  a  pound  for  the  sagar. 
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There  are  a  great  many  irresponsible  statements  of  that  kind  made 
in  Cuba,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Saylor,  who  does  not,  possibly,  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Spanish  language,  may  go  down 
there  ana  be  misled.  I  bave  lived  on  the  island  tor  over  thirty- 
five  years,  and  part  of  every  year,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  the  most 
careful  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cost.  I  have  an  extended 
acquaintance  among  the  leading  planters  there,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  at  such  information.  I  knew  several  estates  several 
years  ago  that  could  produce  sugar  at  1^  and  If  cents  a  pound,  but 
those  figures  do  not  prevail  to-day,  and  the  fibres  I  gave  you  at 
$2.20,  as  I  said,  are  b^ow  instead  of  being  too  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  the  price  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  Cubaa  reciprocity,  away  back  in  1903  and  1902,  ranging 
from  a  cent  and  a  quarter  to  2^^  cents  in  Cuba,  by  men  who  made 
statements  before  the  committee  at  that  time.  Colonel  Hill  said  it 
cost  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Do  you  remember  who  Colonel  Hill  was?  I  never 
heard  of  him. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  No.  Mr.  Armstrong  said  2  cents,  Mr.  Mendoza 
said  2J,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  put  it  much  lower  than  that. 
But  several  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Atkins.  After  making  the  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  took  the  train  immediately  and  then  a  boat,  and 
went  to  Habana.  When  I  reached  Habana  I  found  a  meeting  of 
planters  in  session  there,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  at  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  They  put  the  cost  delivered  in  store,  at  If  cents,  while 
I  had  testified  before  the  committee  that  it  was  2  cents.  They  called 
me  in  and  I  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  said:  "How  much  have  you 
allowed  for  depreciation  to  the  cane  fields?"  They  said,  "We  did 
not  figure  on  that.  We  figured  on  the  cost."  I  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  cost?  Do  you  mean  what  you  pay  out  in  cash?  "  They 
said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Suppose  you  were  drawing  on  vour  capital  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  or  $100,000  a  year.  "  Is  not  that  a 
part  of  the  cost  ? "  They  thought  it  was,  but  they  had  not  fi|s:ured 
on  it,  neither  had  they  figured  on  the  depreciation  of  the  railroads 
or  the  actual  outlays  or  depreciation  on  carts  and  implements  and 
machinery.  Thev  simply  figured  their  disbursements  as  against 
their  receipts.  They  asked  me  what  my  depreciation  was,  and  I 
said  $100,000.  They  asked  me  what  the  output  of  my  place  was,  and 
I  told  them,  and  they  divided  that  by  the  figures  I  gave  them  of  my 
depreciation  and  added  that  to  the  cost  of  the  output,  and  their 
figures  came  out  a  little  higher  than  mine  did.  The  trouble  in  Cuba 
in  getting  at  the  cost  is  that  nobody  that  I  have  seen  there  has  de- 
tailed agricultural  accounts.  Their  accounts  are  not  kept  in  such 
form  that  you  can  get  at  the  actual  agricultural  cost.  They  are  not 
kept  in  this  country,  except  in  very  few  instances. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  article  here  on  "  Tariff  relations  with  Cuba, 
actual  and  desirable,"  you  say : 

As  long  as  the  Island  is  prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  poverument  may  be  maintained:  but  should  her  great 
sugar  industry  was  made  unprofitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed 
by  her  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  slmUar 
circumstances  in  the  past. 
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And  then  you  refer  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Cuba  what  you  call, 
in  connection  with  this  Cuban  duty,  "  a  square  deal."  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  expression  "  Square  deal  "  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  mean  by  that  expression, 
sir.  When  we  went  into  Cuba  and  drove  out  Spain,  we  destroyed 
a  government  that  had  existed  there  for  two  or  three  centuries.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  government  that  we  would  call  a  good  govern- 
ment, but  still  it  protected  property  and  it  protected  lives,  except  of 
those  people  that  were  in  arms  against  the  government.  It  was  a 
government,  and  it  was  a  government  that  other  foreign  governments 
could  call  upon  and  hold  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreign  citizens.  We  stepped  in  there  and  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  will  not  tire  the  committee  or  the  audience 
by  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  because  we  are  all  familiar  with 
it.  We  afterwards  made  what  we  call  the  Piatt  Amendment  of  the 
Senate,  which  allowed  the  United  States  to  interfere  there  in  case  the 
Cuban  government  could  not  maintain  order  and  could  not  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  and  the  property  of  citizens. 

The  whole  world  expects  the  United  States  Government  to  protect 
the  property  of  their  citizens  and  the  lives  of  their  citizens,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  the  United  States  went  in  there  two  years  ago  and 
landed  troops  and  assumed  control  for  the  second  time.  That  condi- 
tion, if  this  experiment  of  delivering  the  Government  again  over  to 
the  Cubans  is  made,  will  be  repeated  unless  the  Cubans  csm  govern 
themselves  and  maintain  order  and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  on  the  island,  and  pro- 
tect their  property.  This  Government  has  got  to  act  quickly,  and  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  act  quickly  if  we  go  in  there  again.  Very  few 
people  believe  we  will  ever  get  away  again  if  we  go  back  there  again. 
Now,  having  assumed  control  and  having  passed  laws  and  put  into 
effect  in  Cuba  our  immigration  law,  our  Chinese-exclusion  act,  and 
our  contract-labor  law,  wnich  was  done  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  unusual  cheap  labor,  in  order  to  prevent 
sugar  from  being  produced  in  Cuba  at  very  low  prices  in  competition 
with  domestic  sugars;  having  done  that,  and  raised  the  cost  of  her 
production,  Cuba  naturally  expects — and  the  foreign  and  European 
residents  of  the  island  having  property  in  Cuba  naturally  expect — 
that  the  United  States  will  treat  Cuba,  if  not  as  her  own  territory, 
at  least  as  an  adopted  child.  That  will  give  the  producers  in  Cuba  a 
chance  to  live  against  the  domestic  production  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  objection  was  to  see,  if  I  could,  who  it  was  that 
was  complaining,  or,  as  vou  might  put  it,  threatening  revolution. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Please  do  not  take  that  as  a  threat.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  explain  conditions  in  order  that  you  might  consider  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  term  "threat "  and  substi- 
tute or  suggest "  danger  of  revolution."  I  will  put  it  that  way.  Your 
contention  is,  as  I  understand  it,  both  now  and  formerly,  that  the 
United  States  has  raised  the  price  of  labor.  The  people  generally, 
therefore,  would  have  no  occasion,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  revolutionize,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  black  belt  of 
our  own  country? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Fairly  well. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Those  people  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  prett5F  good 
wages  if  they  want  to  work.  Are  they  a  saving  people?  Do  thty 
save  up  their  money?  In  Cuba  they  have  tlie  same  class  of  peopfe 
for  their  labor.  They  get  very  high  wages,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  work  fewer  days  in  Ihe  month.  AVhen  the  Cuban  planlim- 
tion  negro  earns  $12  or  $14  a  month  and  his  feed,  he  is  satisfied.  If 
he  can  earn  that  in  fifteen  days  instead  of  thirty  days,  he  will  work 
fifteen  days,  and  no  longer.  ISow,  if  you  could  say  they  are  in  betler 
condition  by  being  able,  if  they  wish,  to  get  good  wages  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  and  for  their  comf wt,  well  and  good ;  but  they 
do  not  do  that.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over  and  anything  hapf)eiis 
to  stop  the  course  of  commerce  there,  a  thousand  men  are  thrown  ofufc 
of  employment,  and  they  are  absolutely  without  means.  What  do 
they  do?  They  levy  on  my  cattle  and  other  people's  cattle  and  p^ 
and  anything  that  they  can  pick  up.  They  buy  an  old  gun  and  a 
machete  and  commence  to  rest.  They  send  you  letters  demanding 
$6,000  to  protect  your  property.  That  is  not  the  better  class  of  the 
Cuban  people.  That  is  the  class  that  the  better  class  of  'people  in 
Cuba  have  to  contend  with,  the  class  that  they  have  to  control,  some- 
what similar  to  the  people  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  bbuck  belt 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  you  propose  to  still  further  injereaae 
the  wa£:es  of  that  class  of  people  by  a  manipulation  of  the  Americaai 
tariff  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  behave  themselves? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  Such  a  proposition  as  that  is  a  surprise  to 
me.     I  do  not  see  how  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  merely  trying  to  find  out.  I  could  never  und«r- 
stand  the  situation  before.  In  your  hearing  on  the  15th  day  of  Jain- 
uary,  190;),  wl^n  Cuban  reciprocity  was  under  consideration  in  Ike 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  you  used  this  language : 

The  labor  In  Cuba  is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubts  In  my  mrind 
whether  there  is  labor  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off,  possibly,  a  crop  of 
800,000  tons.  The  wages  are  high.  Wages  there  run  quite  as  high  aa  the  aver- 
age agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  men  can  not  be  had,  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba,  I  thlnlc,  you  have  to  import  the  labor 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  (taines.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  this,  that  if  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  just  as  prosperous  in  Cuba  as  he  is  in  the  United 
States,  why  we  need  take  that  into  consideration  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  so  far 
as  it  affects  Cuban  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  m  order  to  keep  labor  employed  in  Cuba — 
and  it  must  be  employed  if  it  is  going  to  oe  quiet — you  must  keep  the 
business  interests  of  the  island  in  a  condition  where  they  can  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  investments.  Otherwise  they  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  shut  down.  That  is  what  happened  when  the  Democratic 
government  came  in  here  some  years  ago  and  canceled  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  contention  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  iii 
Cuba  we  must  do  something  here  in  our  tariff  schedule  that  will  make 
the  agricultural  laborer  in  Cuba  more  prosperous  than  similar  labor 
is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  contention  is  this,  that  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  guardianship  of  the 
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island  of  Cuba,  and  it  has  had  to  give  certain  pledges,  if  not  moral 
pledges,  to  the  world,  and  if  the  United  States  does  not  do  something 
to  keep  the  financial  condition  of  Cuba  in  a  fair  state  she  will  not  be 
fulfilling  her  duty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  Cuban  industry.  What  I  want  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  reduce  or  lower  its  tariff  bars  here  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
so  that  Cuba  will  not  be  crowded  out.  If  Cuba  had  any  other 
market  in  the  world  that  araument  would  not  hold  good,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  little  meraorandam  I  have,  I  will  read. 
The  United  States  takes  all  the  Cuban  sugar  crops.  As  I  told  you, 
the  United  States  production  has  been  very  rapidly  increasing — 
nearly  1,000,000  tons  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  domestic  crop — and 
there  is  hardly  room  now  for  any  sugar  outside  of  Cuba's  to  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  show  that  there  is  no  place  where  Cuba  can  market  her 
crops  other  than  here,  I  give  you  these  figures.  Here  are  the  crops 
of  the  various  European  countries.  I  will  only  give  you  the  excess. 
Oermany  produced  in  excess  of  D19,000  tons;  France,  68,000  tons; 
Austria,  877,000  tons;  Holland  and  Belgium  together,  299,000  tons. 
For  Kussia  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  about  400,000  tons  excess.  The  balance  of  Europe,  that  is, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  and  so  forth,  produced  about 
enough  between  them  to  offset  their  consumption.  Now,  continental 
Europe  has  an  excess  of  2,600,000  tons  for  export.  She  can  not  send 
them  to  the  United  States.  Java  produces  1,166,000  tons.  There  is 
3,719,000  tons  in  producing  countries  that  have  to  find  a  market* 
England  can  take  about  1,800,000  tons.  They  are  supplied  by  Euro- 
pean continental  countries  and  from  her  own  ccdonies.  She  can  not 
take  a  pound  from  Cuba.  The  United  States  can  take  but  300,000 
or  400,000  tons  from  all  this  excess  outside  of  Cuba.  The  balance  of 
this  supply  must  find  market  in  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  including 
Japan.  To  secure  these  markets  new  factories  are  now  being  erected 
in  Manchuria,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  South  Africa. 

1908. 


Germany. 

Franee.    Austria. 

728.<KN)     1,425,0M 
660,000  ,      648,000 

Holland 

and      '    RnsMla. 
Defflrlom. 

407,000     1,410,000 
208,000     1,000,000 

Balance 
Kvope. 

€2rop8L 

2,127,Wer 
1,208,000 

436,000 
435,000 

Consumption  twelve  months  to  Sep- 
tember 1 

Excess  over  consumption 

919,000 

68,000  1      877,000 

299,000         400,006 

None. 

tixcess  over  con  .sumption  : 

Oenimny 

France 

Austria 

Holland  and  Belgium. 
Russia 


Sweden, 

Denmark,  y  j^^j^^jy  p,o<juce  their  reQulrements. 

Spain, 
Java- 


Tons. 
»ll>.  000 

68,000 
S77,  000 
299,000 
400,000 

2,  m.%  000 


1,156,000 
.S,  719.  000 
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Great  Britain  takes  1,832,000  tons,  which  are  supplied  from  above  countries 
and  from  her  colonies.  The  United  States  can  tal^e  but  300,000  to  400,000  tons 
from  all  countries,  outside  of  Cuba,  and  balance  supply  must  find  marlsets  in 
the  far  eastern  countries,  including  Japan;  to  secure  these  markets  new  fac- 
tories are  now  being  erected  in  Manchuria,  Japan,  and  Formosa ;  factories  are 
also  being  constructed  in  South  Africa. 

Cuba  can  market  no  sugar  outside  of  the  United  States,  as  Canada  accords 
a  preferential  duly  to  British  colonial  sugar. 

Every  country  in  the  world  is  at  work  to-day  to  produce  its  own 
requirements  of  sugar  and  prevent  sugar  from  coming  in  from  any 
other  country ;  every  country,  I  may  say,  except  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  in  regard  to  marketing  her  crop,  on  which  her  wel- 
fare depends,  she  is  so  placed  that  she  can  send  it  only  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins,  have  you  substantialhr  the  same  su^r 
plantation  there  now  in  Cuba  that  you  had  twenty-five  years  ago  i 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  much  larger  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  enlarge  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Some  years  ago.  I  had  possession  of  some  4,000  acres 
under  a  mortgage,  and  I  now  have  32,000  acres.  The  output  is  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  profits  were 
last  year  on  your  crops? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no  objection  to  whisper- 
ing it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  [laughter],  but  I  would  not 
like  to  have  that  put  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  my  competitors  here. 
[Laughter.]    I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  in  average  terms. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  state  it  privately  to  the  chairman, 
the  chairman  will  be  glad  to  hear  it;  but  if  not,  I  will  ask  you,  Air. 
Atkins,  how  the  profits  compare  for  the  five  years  under  reciprocity 
and  the  five  years  preceding? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  referring  to  my  data. 
The  profits  I  do  not  think  would  be  very  different  in  my  own  case. 
They  vary  very  much,  indeed,  nearly  300  per  cent  in  a  year.  In  a 
year  Vhen  there  is  a  short  crop  in  Europe  the  price  advances  to  a  high 
point.    Sometimes  I  have  made  short  sales  when  the  market  declined. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  under 
reciprocity  for  five  years  and  before  reciprocity  for  five  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  five  years  of  reciprocity 
the  world's  price  has  been  very  low  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  but  not  so  low  as  it  was  previously. 

The  Chairman.  Not  below  the  five  years  previous  to  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Until  the  date  of  the  Brussels  Convention — I  must 
again  call  on  our  statistician,  Mr.  Willett — Mr.  Willett,  when  was  the 
bounty  abolished  in  Europe,  in  the  Brussels  Convention?  In  what 
year? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  1903. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yas.  Previous  to  that  the  prices  were  very  low. 
After  the  Brussels  Convention,  when  the  governments  of  Europe 
agreed  to  abolish  their  bounties,  they  curtailed  their  crops,  and  they 
had  a  bad  year,  and  prices  advanced  for  one  year,  and  then  they  de- 
clined again. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  that  the  price  averaged  higher  in 
the  world's  market  for  five  years  than  for  the  five  years  previous? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  want  to  make  that  statement  without  my 
records,  and  they  do  not  go  back  to  that  date,  either.  I  know  that 
while  that  convention  was  in  force  I  at  one  time  sold  sugars  as  low 
as  If  cents,  the  cost  of  freight.  I  think  at  one  time  the  price  touched 
li  cents.  But  those  were  artificial  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman ;  entirely 
artificial  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  the  average  price, 
but  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  the  right  figures.  I  asked  you  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  you  said  that  you  thought  the  differential  of  34 
cents  should  be  retained  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  not  refined  sugar.  I  said  "  on 
sugar."  On  Cuban  sugar  Cuba  gets  here  differential  of  34  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  meant  differential  on  Cuban  sugar,  and 
not  on  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  If  the  question  had  been  asked  me  in  regard  to 
refined  sugar  I  should  have  answered  in  this  way,  that  the  protection 
on  refined  sugar  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ought  to  be  retained, 
in  my  opinion.  It  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
cost  of  refined  sugar.  It  is  so  very  small  and  very  reasonable  that  no 
reasonable  party  could  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  reduction  of  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  you  can  not  reduce  very 
much  without  abolishing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  reduce  12^  cents. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  what  would  you  gain  by  it?  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  excessive  protection  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  5  per  cent  I  do  not  regard  as  excessive  pro- 
tection, but  I  do  regard  65^  per  cent  as  excessive  protection.  That  is 
the  protection  that  the  domestic  producers  of  raw  sugar  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  protection  on  refined  sugar  is  prohibitive,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  prohibitive,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  It  regulates  the  price  of  refined  sugar  com- 
ing in  from  Germany  here,  ifefined  sugar  would  come  in  every  now 
and  again  and  pay  that  dutv  were  it  not  for  the  differential  accorded 
to  Cuoa  on  raw  sugar.  The  refiners  are  buying  their  raw  sugars, 
say,  at  35  cents  on  the  parity  of  the  raw  sugars  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  that  is  what  protects  them  more  than  anything  else  on 
the  importation  of  German  granulated.  If  you  raise  the  parity  of 
centrifugal  sugars  in  New  York,  you  bring  that  duty  down  to  12^ 
cents  on  granulated  sugar.  Before  this  reciprocity  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated we  used  to  get  German  granulated  sugars  every  little  while. 
It  was  enough  to  regulate  the  price.  The  refiner  in  New  York  could 
not  advance  his  price  beyond  the  parity  of  German  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  And  ne  was  not  compelled  to  lower  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  ;  he  did  not  need  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  now  the  consumer 
Ls  getting  the  benefit  of  this  differential  on  Cuban  sugars. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  say  entirely,  because  there  are  times  when 
sugars  rise  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  parity,  but 
on  the  market  the  Cuban  seller  gives  away — according  to  the  state- 
ment you  will  see  here,  if  you  will  look  it  over  carefully — gives  away 
that  differential.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar  here  re- 
duces the  price  of  granulated  here,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
consumer  gets  his  sugar  at  34  cents  or  40  cents,  or  whatever  the  differ- 
ence may  be,  cheaper  than  he  would  otherwise  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  pemaining  four  months,  when 
this  sugar  is  not  coming  in  from  Cuba  and  the  beet  sugar  is  not  being 
marketed  in  the  United  States,  the  price  goes  up? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  foreign  sugars  will  not  come  to  New  York  for 
less  than  they  can  get  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Production  has  greatly  increased  under  reciproc- 
ity, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  But  before  the  insunrection  occurred  in  1895 
Cuba  produced  1,040,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  bevond  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  They  produced  the  year  before  that  1,400,009 
tons,  and  last  year  1,500,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Reciprocity  has  had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly.  Without  reciprocity  I  doubt  if  Cuba 
could  produce  at  a  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  may  I  ask  you  one  more  question,  please? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  I  would  ask  you  that  you  do  not  exclude  the 
other  gentlemen  here,  for  they  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Thank  you.  I  have  considerable  to  say,  and  I  will 
be  Qs  brief  as  possible.  In  your  statement  of  your  cost  of  production 
in  Cuba  you  take  into  consideration  the  depreciation  and  the  interest 
on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  interest  on  the  plant,  but  the  depreciation,  based 
on  actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  account,  paid  out  in  cash 
every  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  statement  of  the  beet  sugar  men  does  not  take 
into  account  the  depreciation  or  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  That  would  advance  the  price.  I  think  any  out- 
lay in  the  way  of  repairs  or  the  replacement  of  old  machinery  by  new 
should  be  included.  They  include  that,  as  every  ^ood  manufacturer 
should  in  the  working  expenses  of  the  year.  That  is  the  custom  of  the 
refiners,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  all  our  np-to-date  manufacturers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  it  is  true  also  that  when  there  is  a  war 
on,  on  price,  when  the  pric*e  of  raw  sugar  in  the  New  York  market 
fluctuates,  the  refiners  are  benefited  oy  the  reduction  of  prices, 
whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  have  no  such 
change,  because  they  secure  their  raw  material  under  contract  which 
can  not  be  and  is  not  changed  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  allow  me  to  qualify  that  statement  a  little? 
The  refiner  is  not  benefited  by  it.  They  buy  their  sugar  at  the 
lower  price,  but  they  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  according  to 
what  they  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  If  the  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or  the  trust,  they  could 
in  a  measure  control  that;  but  Siree-eighths  of  the  refining  business 
is  done  outside  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.    They 
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axe  syibject  to  sharo  competition.  FortHuately  for  us  who  are  sell- 
ing sugars,  if  one  does  not  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  the  other 
omedoes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  thev  are  benefited  to  this  extent,  that  by  eet- 
ting  their  raw  material  for  less  money  they  can  control  the  market, 
«r  undersell  the  beet  sugar  men,  who  enjoy  no  ehange  in  the  price 
oi  raw  niateriaH 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  goes  without  saying.    They  can  not  drop  the 

Srice  of  granulated  below  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  plus  the  cost  of  re- 
ning;  but  the  beet  sugar  people  can  reduce  to  any  extent  almost, 
their  margin  of  protection  is  so  large. 

Mr.  Foa»NEY.  When  they  only  make  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
they  have  not  very  much  leeway  to  go  down  on  the  price,  have  they? 

Mr.  Atkins.  When  the  Colorado  manufacturers  are  selling  in  Chi- 
cago ^three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  below  Denver,  the  point  of 
origin,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  that  there  is  a  margin  of 
pi^ofit  there. 

Mr.  FoitoNET.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  by  Cuban  reciprocity, 
hy  the  reduction  otf  20  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty,  you  were  not  ben- 
€<fited,  and  that  the  prices  were  practically  the  same  as  before? 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  Cuban  reciprocity — ^that 
is,  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty — dia  not  person- 
ally l>enefit  the  producers  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  prices  to-day  are 
iwactically  as  they  were  before.  - 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  did  not  say  practically  the  same,  but  considering 
#he  basis  of  value.    The  value  fluctuates,  you  know. 

3Ir.  FoRDNEY.  But  at  all  events  your  profits  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Atikins.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  It  did,  however,  give  you  a  monopoly  of  the  Amer- 
ican markets  on  raws  as  against  our  foreign  imported  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly,  in  that  way.  If  it  were  not  for  the  possi- 
bility of  underselling  our  foreign  shippers  in  the  New  York  market 
the  Cuban  industry  could  not  te  maintained  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  any  fuither  reduction  in  duties,  if  the  beet 
sugar  men  are  correct  in  their  statement,  would  not  only  give  you  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  against  other  countries  of  the 
world,  but  againf?t  the  domestic  producer  also,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Aticins.  It  would  give  us  just  that  advantage,  just  that  much, 
but  I  question  the  statement  that  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
American  sugars. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  a  very  good  lot  of  fellows  in  my  district 

Mr.  Atkins.  Let  me  say  right  there  that  some  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  crowd  have  not  come  here  at  all;  some  that  arc  right  up  to  date. 
And  02ie  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  beet  sugar  houses  in  Colorado, 
Utaii,  and  Idaho  is  the  leading  authority  in  the  United  States,  but 
lie  is  not  here;  he  could  give  you  information. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Oh.  Mr.  Boetcher  is  here,  one  of  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers in  Colorado  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  I  think  he  will  bear  out  the  statement  made  by  the 
«ther  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr..  Atkins.  I  hope  somebody  will  ask  him  whether  he  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  jobbers  and  the  price  the  manufacturer  pays  the 
farmers  for  the  beet. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  is  an  intelligent  fellow  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  based  upon  the  cost  to  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  think  he  will  give  his  answer  in  such  a  way 
that  most  of  you  will  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  has  been  some  mention  of  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion, or  revolution,  as  a  factor  that  we  ought  to  consider  in  adjusting 
our  United  States  tariff.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cuban  revolution  at 
short  range? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  along  about  1896,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  my  place,  and  I  never  went  to  sleep  without  a  revolver  under  my 
pillow,  and  I  kept  a  guard  at  my  door  at  night.  There  was  a  re- 
volver on  my  bed  very  much  of  the  time,  and  I  was  frequently  called 
out  at  any  hour  of  the  night  under  an  alarm. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  you  know  about  the  volatility  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  there  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Having  lived  with  them  for  manv  years,  and  being 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  having  employed  several  thou- 
sand men,  I  know  something  about  the  character  of  these  men ;  but  I 
like  them,  I  like  the  Cuban  character,  for  it  is  a  verv  attractive  char- 
acter ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  as  our  people,  and  they  will  never  be. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  all  your  conclusions  are  based  upon  absolutely 
first-hand  information? 

Mr.  Atkins.  First  hand. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  if  this  further  reduction  that  you  contend  for 
should  be  made,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  decrease  the  price  of  sugar, 
granulated  sugar,  to  the  ultimate  consumer?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  describe  the  ultimate  consumer  in  any  better  way  than  to  say  the 
man  who  eats  the  sugar.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  man  can  buy 
sugar  cheaper? 

Mr.  Atkens.  If  the  Cuban  and  our  domestic  production  equal  the 
consumption,  the  price  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer ;  that  is, 
a  reduction  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  almost  entirely.  What- 
ever the  first  reduction  might  be,  the  Cuban  or  the  other  producers 
would  get  a  little,  but  the  cost  of  production,  plus  the  original  prod- 
uct, plus  the  duty 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  have  already  heard  in  these  hearings  of  sev- 
eral instances  of  decrease  from  the  present  rates,  by  reciprocity  or 
otherwise,  where  there  has  been  absolutely  no  decrease  in  the  cost  to 
what  I  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  the  article,  and 
it  has  not  appeared  fully  in  these  hearings  who  in  this  instance  was 
the  beneficiary.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  how  to 
make  some  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  benefit  the  man  who 
eats  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  in  this  country  is  paying  a  tariff,  all  of 
the  tariff,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  where  temporary  arrangements 
are  made,  and  the  producer  gives  you  part  of  his  profit.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  consumer  pays  all  of  the  tarin  on  sugar.  Now, 
that  would  not  hold  good  on  some  other  articles  where  the  percentage 
of  the  production  in  the  United  States  is  a  small  one.  The  sugar 
that  comes  in  from  abroad  is  in  larger  proportion.  If  sugars  were 
entirely  free  in  the  United  States  under  the  present  conditions  of 
supply  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Cuba  were  the  supplying  country, 
the  prices  would  probably  drop  down  to  the  actual  cost,  or  nearly  so, 
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and  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
duty  then  would  have  any  more  effect  than  a  duty  on  cotton. 

Mr.  BouTBLx..  If  I  recollect  the  figures'  given  m  these  sugar  hear- 
ings, they  show  that  notwithstanding  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico 
and  the  concession  made  to  Cuba,  affecting  imports  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons,  there  still  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  sugar  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  first  prices;  the  tariffs  of  the  world, 
the  bounties  paid  by  certain  countries,  temporarily  set  the  tide  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  raising  the  price  temporarily  in  that  particular 
country;  but  the  world's  price  of  sugar,  the  German  price,  as  it  is 
quoted,  for  example,  in  Hamburg  or  in  the  London  mareet,  reg!ilates 
the  price  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  short  crop  in  continental  Europe  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  Cuba,  and  a  short  crop  in  Cuba  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  practical  question:  Can 
you  suggest  any  change  in  the  sugar  schedules  of  the  present  tariff 
which  would  not  interfere  seriously  with  our  present  income  of,  say, 
$60,000,000  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  give  sugar  to^the  ultimate 
consumer  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this,  that  the  revenue  from 
sugar  is  not  $60,000,000  a  year.  I  think  it  was  $60,000,000  in  1907 
because  of  the  high  price,  the  big  crop  abroad,  and  the  very  large 
amount  of  sugar  m  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
But  the  revenue  from  sugar  at  present,  under  present  conditions,  I 
think  the  tariff  experts  in  Washington  would  tell  you,  would  prob- 
ably be  about  $52,000,000,  not  any  more  than  that.  Last  year  it  was 
$50,000,000.  But  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  in  my  opinion, 
allowing  for  the  increase  in  consumption  of  1909  over  1907,  would 
cause  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  about  $15,000,000,  but  after  that  the 
revenue  would  steadily  increase.  That  is  a  bit  of  opinion  perhaps 
that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  offer,  because  you  have  statisticians  m 
Washington  so  much  more  competent  to  figure  that  out  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  took  the  duty  off  of  sugar  coming  into  the 
United  States,  could  you  sell  sugar  from  Cuba  m  competition  with 
the  German  sugar?  • 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  under  present  conditions.  I  could  two  years  ago^ 
but  my  cost  now  in  Cuba  has  increased  about  25  per  cent.  It  woulq 
seriously  interfere  with  us ;  very  seriously. 

.  The  Chairman.  And  would  probably  operate  in  the  same  way  with 
the  cane  sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  They  could! 
not  exist  under  those  conditions,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Atkin.  If  you  took  all  the  duty  off — no;  I  do  not  think  they 
could. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  so,  and  the  sugar  came  out  of  the  world's 
market,  after  a  while  the  price  of  it  would  go  up,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  You  must  consider  that  continental  Europe  is 
not  prepared  to  immediately  supply  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  after  a  while,  but  not  at  once! 
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Mr.  Atkins.  And,  of  course,  that  supply  would  naturally  increase 
in  price;  but  I  think  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  duties  in  the 
•United  States  is  not  one  to  be  considered,  one  that  I  have  not  heard 
seriously  urged  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  class  of  people  who  think  that  because 
the  trust- refines  the  sugar,  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  refined 
sugar.  Of  course,  that  ultimately  would  mean  the  taking  off  of  the 
•duty  on  sugar  entirely. 

IVlr.  Atkins.  The  question  was  asked  yesterday,  what  effect  it  would 
have  to  increase  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  take  it  off  of  refined  sugar. 
It  seiems  to  me  that  an  action  of  that  kind,  where  you  place  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  and  take  it  off  the  manufactured  material,  would 
simply  be  to  throw  the  trade  abroad,  to  import  the  manufactured 
article  instead  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  how  could  that  be?  That  would  cost  the  German 
man  who  imported  his  sugar  in  here  just  as  much  as  it  is  costing  now. 
would  it  not?  If  j'^ou  took  the  differential  off,  if  you  took  this  train 
*off  of  refined  sugar  and  put  it  on  raw  sugar,  then  it  would  cost  the 
German  importer,  or  whoever  it  was — the  foreign  importer — ^as  much 
'to  get  his  sugar  in  here  as  it  does  now,  would  it  not?  Five  cents  on 
raw  sugar  and  5  cents  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents.  A  man  could  not  import 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  if  he  put  it  on  raw  sugar.  Twelve  and  one-half 
cents  is  12^  cents,  no  matter  where  it  is  put. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  stenographer  is  able  to  hear 
all  of  Mr.  Atkins's  replies. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  12^  cents  taken  off  of  refined  sugar  and  added  to 
raw  sugar  would  be  25  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  how  much  would  it  put  sugar  down  to  Ihe  man 
who  eats  it? 

-Mr.  Atkins.  About  a  half  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  sure  the  sugar  trust  would  not  gobble  the  half 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  if  he  could  gobble  it  I  would 
join  him.  If  they  held  those  sugars  for  four  or  five  or  six  months, 
they  would  get  more  for  it,  and  distribute  it  more  evenlv.  But  they 
do  not  hold  it,  and  probably  they  are  very  wise  not  to  (Jo  it,  because 
it  would  not  give  them  enough  to  pay  foe,  the  cost  of  doing  it.  The 
pressure  is  too  great.  The  pressure  of  sugar  on  the  market  is  more 
rapid  than  the  refiner  can  take  care  of.  If  the  refiner  has  to  carry 
that  stock,  then  he  is  going  to  take  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
and  if  he  is  offered  twice  as  much  sugar  as  he  can  refine,  he  is  going  to 
buy  from  the  lowest  seller. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  statement  was  made  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  fixes  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  that  it  buys,  and  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar  when  it  is 
sold.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  the  taking  off  of  whatever  you  want 
taken  off  would  not  do  the  man  who  eats  the  sugar  one  particle  of 
good. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  the  Cuban  and  the  Louisiana  crop  are  very  differ- 
ent things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Trust  Company,  pop- 
ularly called,  does  fix  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  he  said,  then  it  fixes 
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the  price  of  your  raw  sugar.  If  it  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
which  is  made  out  of  the  raw  sugar  from  Louisiana,  then  it  fixes  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  made  out  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  Now,  his 
statement  is  either  true  or  not  true — one  or  the  other.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  at — that  is,  what  I  suppose  Mr.  Boutell  was  trying  to 
get  at,  and  I  know  it  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  also — is  this: 
Would  the  taking  this  off  simply  do  you  good,  or  would  it  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  good  ?  If  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple good,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  it  is  taken  off  or  npt. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  that  if  a  man  can  purchase  goods  at  a  lower 
price,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  doesn't  fix  the  market  price,  but  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  market  price  at  which  he  ouys,  and  in  a  position  to 
fix 'the  market  price  at  which  he  sells,  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  stop  that.  I  am  talking  about  what  a  man  has  to  pay  for  the 
suffar  that  he  uses. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  the  supply  is  regulated  through  the  demand,  he 
would  have  to  pay  what  the  sellers  demand  or  shut  up  his  refinery. 
Those  people,  if  they  refined  their  sugar,  would  send  it  up  and  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  country  in  competition  with  the  other  re- 
fined sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  precisely  what  he  said  he  couldn't  do. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Why? 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  if 
that  is  the  name  of  it — well,  Mr.  Colcock  took  Vicksburg  as  a  point 
cf  illustration,  and  said  that  if  the  Louisiana  men  undertook  to 
refine  their  own  sugar  they  could  not  sell  it  even  in  Vicksburg 
in  competition  with  the  American  sugar  trust,  because  the  sugar 
trust  would  send  its  sugar  in  there  and  sell  it  so  low  that  it  would 
put  them  out  of  business,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  had  them  shut  out, 
it  would  mark  the  sugar  up  again  and  recoup  itself. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  never  heard  of  that  theory.  There  are  some  very 
able  men  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  has  to  compete  with  those  other  sellers.  The  general  way 
is  to  buy  those  Louisiana  sugars  and  ship  them  by  sea  to  New  York. 
1  maintain  that  the  only  trouble  with  the  I^ouisiana  sugars  declining 
in  New  York  is  the  pressure,  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  the  concession  that  the  United  States  made  to  Cuba 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  set- 
tled in  regard  to  this  schedule.  If  you  study  it  over,  I  thi3c  that 
I)oint  will  be  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  price  since  the  concession  was 
made  has  gradually  gone  down  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  it  and  nobody 
else. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  contend  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  of  a  half  cent 
a  pound,  that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of  all  of 
that  half  cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  He  will  under  present  conditions,  ultimately;  not 
immediately,  but  ultimately. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  that  is  done,  then  a  man  can  go  into  any  good  store 
and  buy  sugar  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it 
without  that  reduction  ? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  retail  grocery  trade,  because 
you  may  buy  it  at  one  store  at  one  price  and  at  another  price  at 
another  store.  I  mean  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  obtain 
sugars  just  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  can  not  get  it  from  the  retail  grocer,  then  you 
can  not  get  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  that  there  is  no  fixed  price  between  the  retail 
grocers  if  they  get  a  customer.  That  is,  they  will  make  him  pay 
more  than  .another  man  would  pay  if  they  can.  You  can  not  base 
your  calculations  upon  the  retail  grocery  trade,  but  if  you  want  to 
buy  sugar  in  100-barrel  lots  or  2,000-barrel  lots,  there  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  To  what  extent  have  refining  interests  in  the  United 
States  invested  in  sugar  lands  in  Cuba?  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  large  investments. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  that  the  refining  interests  in  the 
United  States  have  large  investments  in  Cuba,  but  certain  individuals 
have  invested  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  know  what  the  acreage  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  are  the  refining  companies  that  compete  for 
raw  su^rs  on  the  New  York  market?  You  spoke  of  there  being 
competition;  that  prices  went  down  at  times. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Arbuckle  Brothers  are  very  large  refiners,  and  I  think 
they  have  a  capacity  of  something  like  80,000  barrels  a  day.  Then 
there  is  the  Federal  Refinery,  and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  here  present.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  capacity  is,  but  it  is  very  large.  Then  there 
is  the  International,  represented  by  Mr.  Post,  or  Mr.  Post's  man. 
There  are  three  large  companies.  In  New  York  there  is  another  new 
company  started  which  they  call  the  Warner  Company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  refined  sugar  is  made  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  understand  about  five-eighths. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Atkins. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkin : 

[PubUcatlons  of  the  American  Acndemy  of  PoUtlcal  aud  Social  Science. 

No.  565.] 

TARIFF  RELATIONS   WITH    CUBA — ACTUAL   AND   DESIRABLE. 

By  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  E,  Atkins  d  Co,,  Boston,  Mass, 

[Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

September,  1908.] 

Cuba's  political  disturbances  have  in  the  past  followed  economic 
conditions  that  have  caused  discontent  and  encouraged  revolution. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  ten-year  insurrection  and  again  in  the  in- 
surrection of  1895,  which  preceded  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Previous  to  1868  the  tariff  laws  for  Cuba  were  framed  with  the 
object  of  giving  its  trade  to  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  four  differ- 
ent rates  of  duty  were  enforced,  the  first  and  lowest  rate  being  upon 
Spanish  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels,  the  second  rate  upon  Span- 
ish merchandise  in  foreign  vessels,  the  third  rate  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  Spanish  vessels,  and  the  fourth  rate  upon  foreign  mer- 
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chandise  in  foreign  vessels.  A  duty  was  in  force  in  Spain  against 
Cuban  sugar  as  a  protection  for  the  cane  sugar  produced  m  its 
southern  provinces. 

As  long  as  the  European  countries  were  dependent  upon  the  West 
Indies  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sugar  supply,  and  Cuba  was  pro- 
ducing with  slave  labor  and  had  the  buyers  oi  Europe  competing 
with  those  of  the  United  States  for  her  sugar,  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  all  legislation  at  Madrid  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country  and  that  nothing  was  being  done  with  a  view  to 
holding  foreign  markets  for  the  island. 

As  years  passed  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  all  became 
producers  or  beet  sugar  and  levied  heavy  duties  against  foreign 
imports,  thus  closing  their  markets  to  Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  their  pro- 
duction exceeded  their  consumption  requirements  export  bounties 
were  paid,  which  enabled  them  to  sell  free-trade  England  at  prices 
a  good  deal  below  cost  of  production.  Cuba  could  then  no  longer 
compete  there,  and  so  became  dependent  upon  the  United  States, 
where,  fortunately  for  her,  a  countervailinff  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tariff,  haH  been  enforced  against  fliose  countries  paying  an 
export  bounty. 

With  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  1866-1880,  her  cost 
of  production  had  greatly  increased,  while,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  values  had  been  cut  in  two.  Spain  through 
all  these  changes  held  blindly  to  her  course  of  protecting  her  home 
trade,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Cuba,  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  the  long  and  disastrous  insurrection,  1868-1878,  which  brought 
financial  ruin  to  so  many  of  the  sugar  estates  of  the  island. 

During  this  period  the  United  States,  up  to  1884,  was  almost  as 
negligent  of  her  foreign  trade  interests  as  was  Spain  of  the  interests 
of  Cuba.  When  the  change  came  from  wooden  to  iron  ships  and 
from  sailing  to  steam  vessels,  England  was  prompt,  not  only  to  fur- 
nish tramp  steamers  for  the  transportation  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  to 
the  United  States,  but  with  English  capital  she  built  and  operated  un- 
der the  Spanish  flag  steamers  which  carried  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish merchandise  to  Cuba,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  and  third 
columns  of  the  Spanish  tariff  for  Cuba,  from  which  American  mer- 
chandise was  debarred,  for  the  United  States  contented  herself  by 
imposing  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  Cuban  and  Porto 
Bican  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels.  This  provision  was  applied 
by  the  United  States  as  late  as  1874  upon  a  cargo  of  molasses  im- 
ported by  a  Spanish  schooner.  In  1884  these  discriminating  duties 
were  abolished  by  agreement  with  Spain.  But  we  had  for  many 
years  the  singular  spectacle  of  English-built  Spanish  steamers,  oper- 
ated largely  By  English  capital,  running  from  English  and  Spanish 
ports  and  supplying  Cuba  with  the  many  articles  of  need  which 
should  have  gone  from  the  United  States,  including  flour  from  Amer- 
ican wheat,  which  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Santander  under 
the  British  flag  and  thence  to  Habana  as  Spanish  flour.  These  same 
Spanish  steamers  came  in  ballast  to  our  southern  ports  to  load  cotton 
back  to  Europe. 

All  this  was  allowed  for  years  in  the  name  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries  and  American  shipping,  and  at  a  time  when,  through 
radical  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  were  every  year 
taking  a  larger  proportion  of  Cuban  exports  and  paying  through 
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New  York,  by  remittance  of  exchange,  to  Spain,  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  in  settlement  for  merchandise  with  which  they  were  sup- 
plying Cuba. 

In  1890  the  McKinley  tariflp  bill  was  passed,  and  by  what  was  known 
as  the  Aldrich  amendment  power  was  conferred  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  would 
admit  sugar  free  of  duty  from  such  countries  as  would  make  con- 
cessions m  their  tariflPs  upon  American  merchandise.  Under  the 
power  so  conferred  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  with  Spain, 
and  afterwards  similar  treaties  were  made  with  the  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  tariff  upon 
sugar  was  practically  abolished;  so  our  exports  to  Cuba  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  cost  of  Tood  supplies  in  Cuba  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  island  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had  not 
known  for  many  years.  This  lasted  until  the  year  1895,  when  the 
second  insurrection  occurred. 

In  1894  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  which  again  placed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  canceled  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  brought  a  return  to  the  Spanish  tariff  rates  in 
Cuba.  Prices  of  sugar  declined,  while  the  cost  of  living  increased; 
confidence  was  destroyed  through  such  conditions,  toj^ether  with  a 
threatened  insurrection,  and  as  the  estates  finished  their  crops  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  all  work  on  the  plantations  ceased,  and  the  thousands 
of  laborers  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  and  unable  to  gain 
a  livelihood  took  to  the  woods  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
The  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  to  commerce,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  from  1,040,000  to  280,000  tons,  with  the  Span- 
ish-American war  which  followed  in  1898,  are  now  matters  of  history. 
In  1897  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  by  which  96  test 
sugar  paid  1.68J  cents  per  pound,  about  double  the  rate  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Following  our  war  with  Spain  and  the  taking  over  of  her  colonies 
came  a  radical  change  in  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  through  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  which  took  effect  December  27,  1903.  By  this 
treaty  Cuban  sugar  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  less  duty 
than'is  charged  upon  other  foreign  sugar  under  the  existing  Dingley 
rates,  or  in  round  figures  1.35  cents  per  pound  against  1.69  cents,  the 
full  rate  on  ninety-six  test  sugar,  and  Cuba  concedes  to  the  United 
States  a  reduction  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent  from  her  regular 
tariff  rates  charged  to  other  countries. 

When  this  treaty  took  effect  the  serious  competition  between  Euro- 
pean beet  and  Cuban  sugars  in  the  United  States  ceased.  Under  the 
Brussels  agreement  all  government  bounties,  except  those  of  Russia, 
were  abolished,  and  the  continental  countries  took  steps  to  restrict 
their  production  to  their  consumption.  England  could  no  longer 
supply  her  requirements  below  cost  of  production,  and  began  draw- 
ing upon  her  own  colonies  and  Java,  and  these  sugars,  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  in  the  United  States  than  Cuban  sugars  paid,  were  di- 
verted to  England  and  to  the  eastern  countries  as  long  as  Cuba  could 
supply  our  markets. 

The  first  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  was,  as  expected, 
to  give  that  country  the  greater  part  of  the  differential  duty  and 
largely  to  divert  her  orders  for  suppliers  from  Europe  to  the  United 
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States;  but  as  an  eflPect  of  changing  the  sugar  tariffs  of  practically 
the  entire  commercial  world,  and  the  subsequent  diversion  of  com- 
merce to  its  more  natural  channels,  combined  with  a  poor  agricultural 
season  in  Europe,  crops  were  reduced  and  prices  temporarily  rose  in 
1905.  This  stimulated  production  in  all  cane  sugar  countries,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  and  large  crops  and  lower  prices  in  1907  were  the  con- 
sequence. 

Cuba,  after  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
insurrection,  but  it  was  not  until  1904  that  her  sugar  crop  again 
equaled  that  of  1895,  preceding  the  second  insurrection. 

In  tracing  sugar  legislation  for  the  last  forty  years  we  get  an  illus- 
tration of  how  the  tide  of  commerce  has  been  changed  and  diverted 
from  one  channel  to  another  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of  tariffs 
and  by  payments  of  bounties,  at  times  bringing  great  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  again  sweeping  away  all  barriers  in  seeking  its  natural 
outlet. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  effect  of  the  present  reciprocity  treaty 
was  to  give  the  greater  part  of  the  differential,  amounting  to  roundly 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound,  to  the  Cuban  producers,  but  as  our 
domestic  production  and  the  Cuban  crop  increased,  the  New  York 
duty-paid  price  dropped,  and  during  the  period  when  the  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  crop  is  marketed  (January  to  June)  prices  fell  so  far 
below  the  parity  of  Europe  as  to  transfer  the  benefit  of  the  differen- 
tial to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States,  so  that  in  effect,  while  the 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1907  gave  the  United  States  markets  for  raw 
sugar  to  Cuba,  as  against  other  foreign  competitors,  by  allowing  her 
to  undersell  them,  the  island  received  but  little  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  differential  accorded  to  her,  and  it  still  had  to  pay  1.35 
cents  per  pound  against  the  free  sugar  from  our  western  beets,  and 
the  caned  sugars  of  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  which 
sources  were  supplying  nearly  half  of  our  annual  requirements  and 
forcing  sales  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  receipts  of  Cuba  sugars. 

While  United  States  control  has,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  bene- 
fited Cuba,  and  both  General  Wood  and  Governor  Magoon  are 
entitled  to  every  credit  for  their  administration  of  affairs,  this  rela- 
tion has  not  been  without  its  advantages.  When  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity treaty  was  under  discussion  at  Washington  every  effort  was 
made  by  special  interests  to  reduce  the  proposed  ditferential  on 
sugar  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  fearing  the  competition  for 
our  domestic  sugar  through  cheaper  Cuban  labor,  our  "  contract  labor 
law,"  the  "  Chinese  exclusion  act,"  and  our  immigration  law  were 
all  put  in  force  in  the  island  by  General  Wood,  through  directions 
from  Washington,  and  afterwards  made  permanent  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  known  as  the  "  Piatt  amendment."  This  action  has 
effectually  prevented  Cuba  from  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  labor 
to  harvest  her  increasing  crops,  and  the  average  wage  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  throughout  the  year  is  now  quite  as  high  as  that  paid 
in  the  United  States.  Figures  from  the  pay  rolls  of  a  well-known 
Cuban  plantation  show  an  increase  in  cost  of  labor  between  July, 
1902,  and  July,  1906,  of  over  40  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  har- 
vest season  months  of  March,  1903  and  1907,  of  33  per  cent. '  With 
United  States  control  came  the  labor  agitator  from  the  North  and  the 
formation  of  labor  unions  under  his  direction.     This  has  led  to  a 
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succession  of  strikes  from  trivial  cause,  many  of  which  have  had 
most  disastrous  consequences. 

In  providing  by  treaty  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  duties 
m  Cuba  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  trade  to  this  country  by  dif- 
rerential  duties  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Under  this  provision 
our  exports  to  Cuba  have  shown  a  most  satisfactory  growth,  and  from 
an  insignificant  amount  under  Spanish  tariffs  they  reached  the 
value  of  $51^00,000  out  of  a  total  of  $104,400,000  imports  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  31,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
That  the  percentage  was  not  greater  was  largely  due  to  the  high 
values  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  control  of  prices  of 
so  many  commodities  by  combinations,  and  to  higher  freight  rates 
from  the  United  States  than  from  Europe,  due  to  similar  control  of 
steamship  lines. 

Cuba  has  unquestionably  benefited  through  United  States  control, 
first  by  securing  a  market  for  her  sugars,  when  all  others  were  closed 
to  her,  and,  secondly,  by  the  maintenance  of  order  through  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  troops  during  all  but  four  years  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Millions  of 
foreign  capital  have  been  invested  in  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cattle 
industries,  in  the  building  of  railroads,  the  establishment  of  banks, 
and  other  important  enterprises.  But  both  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  have  also  benefited,  the  first  through  the 
lowering  of  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  the  second  by  an  increased 
foreign  market  for  their  goods. 

The  political  overturn  in  Cuba  in  August,  1906,  with  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  foreign  property,  forced  the  United  States  to 
again  intervene  by  authority  conferred  by  both  governments  under 
the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Senate  army  appropriation  bill  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1902,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Cuban  Congress.  This 
insurrection,  which  was  fortunately  checked  before  much  destruction 
had  been  accomplished,  stopped  all  agricultural  work  at  a  critical 

Seriod  and  destroyed  confidence,  so  that  very  little  planting  was 
one  for  the  crop  of  1908,  and  these  conditions,  followed  by  a  severe 
drought  during  the  next  summer,  reduced  the  sugar  crop  of  1908  to 
925.000  tons  again$)t  1,420,000  tons  the  previous  year. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year  it  was  announced  from 
Washington  that  the  United  States  troops  would  be  withdrawn  not 
later  than  February  1,  1909;  further  credit  was  then  refused  to  the 
planters,  imports  fell  off,  and  general  stagnation  followed.  These 
are  the  conditions  prevailing  to-day,  for  there  are  very  few  people 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  island,  even  among  the  Cubans 
themselves,  who  believe  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for  an  unrestricted 
independent  government,  free  from  United  States  control  in  some 
form. 

The  subject  of  tariff  revision  will  soon  be  under  discussion  at  Wash- 
ington. The  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which  went  into  effect 
on  December  27, 1903,  was  for  five  years  from  that  date  (to  December 
27,  1908),  "  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  day  when  either  contracting  party  shall  give  notice 
to  terminate." 

Already  a  movement  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  our  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedule  and  if  possible 
to  terminate  this  treaty.    These  interests  claim  that,  given  a  high  pro- 
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tection,  domestic  sugar  should,  within  a  few  years,  supply  our  con- 
sumption at  a  saving  of  some  eighty  million  dollars,  now  sent  abroad 
in  payment  for  imported  sugars.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  imports  are  paid  for,  not  in  cash,  but  in  mer- 
chandise, the  product  of  our  factories,  miues,  and  farms,  over  fifty 
millions  of  which  now  goes  to  Cuba  alone. 

Another  argument  against  reduced  duties  is  that  the  United  States 
can  not  spare  any  of  its  revenue  from  sugar ;  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  the  effect  upon  revenue,  of  the  marked  increase 
in  domestic  production : 

Consumption,  supply,  and  revenue  from  sugar — ten  years. 
[Sugar  given  tn  grosH  tons.] 


Year. 

Oonsnmp- 
tlon. 

Free  sugar 
supply. 

Cuban 
crop. 

«  230,000 

345,000 

308,000 

635,000 

850,000 

990,000 

1,040.000 

1,163,000 

1,179,000 

1,428,000 

Other 

countries. 

bal.require- 

ments. 

1,217,000 

1,196,000 

1,434,000 

1,039,000 

840.000 

580,000 

846,000 

390,000 

506,000 

288,000 

Revenue  to 
June  30. 

1898 

2,003.000 
2,078.000 
2,220,000 
2,372.000 
2.666.000 
2,650,000 
2,767.000 
2.632,000 
2,864.000 
2,094,000 

556.000 

537,000 

478,000 

606,000 

876,000 

971,000 

881.000 

1,070,000 

1,177,000 

1,278.000 

»  $29,604,000 
61,596.000 
57,741,000 
63,040,000 
58,083,000 
63.630,000 
58,152,000 

1809 

190O. _ 

1901 _ _ 

1902 

1908 

1904 _ _, 

1906 

1906 

1907 

51.439,000 

52.645,000 

« 60,334,000 

Increase  since  1902 «. 

428,000 

402.000 

575.000 



«  Spanish- American  war. 

*  Revenue  effected  by  change  In  tariff  August  1907. 

*>  Temporary  increase  from  neavy  Cuban  importations  previous  to  June  30. 

Notes. — Sugar  statistics  are  for  calendar  years ;  revenue  for  fiscal  years ;  figures  of 
consumption  and  crops  from  Wlllett  A  Gray's  reports. 
The  revenue  from  sugar  and  molasses  for  year  ending  June  30.  1906,  was  $50,106,000. 

During  the  ten-year  period  above  given  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the  average  annual  increase 
being  slightly  under  5  per  cent;  during  the  same  period  the  supply 
of  free  sugar  increased  722,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  1,198,000,  while 
our  requirements  from  all  other  countries  have  decreased  929,000 
tons,  and  the  revenue  under  the  Dingley  tariff  has  (if  we  except  the 
year  1907)  not  increased  since  1899,  but  has  rather  diminished  in  face 
of  the  steady  increase  of  consumption. 

Following  these  figures  to  a  logical  conclusion,  and  barring  par- 
tial crop  failures,  such  as  occurred  in  Cuba  the  present  year,  when 
the  crop  is  reduced  to  925,000,  the  present  tariff  rate  would  first  shut 
out  sugars  from  all  foreign  countries,  other  than  those  from  Cuba, 
then  check,  and  afterwards  reduce,  the  Cuban  production,  for  the 
reason  that  sugar  paying  a  duty  of  1.35  cents  per  pound  can  not  com- 
pete with  that  paying  no  duty. 

The  revenue  from  sugar  under  the  present  tariff'  has  apparently 
reached  and  passed  its  maximum  point,  and  any  increase  in  tariff 
rates  would  soon  decrease  it  by  artificially  stimulating  the  domestic 

Production  for  which  consumers  are  already  paying  some  one  hun- 
red  million  dollars  annually,  but  little  more  than  half  of  which 
reaches  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1898,  and  the  provision  of  the  Piatt 
'amendment,  1902,  the  United  States  first  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  and  afterwards  assumed  the  right  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
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erty  in  Cuba.  In  case  of  further  trouble  following  the  contemplated 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops,  either  we  must  return  promptly 
or  so  far  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  to  permit  the  landing  of 
troops  by  the  European  governments  for  the  protection  of  their 
citizens  whose  interests  there  are  large  and  steadily  increasing. 

While  the  present  diflPerential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has 
proved  sufficient  to  protect  Cuba  in  the  United  States  markets  against 
the  lower  cost  of  sugars  of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  sugars  against  the  duty  she  is  now  paying  of 
1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  under 
some  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  government  may  be 
maintained ;  but  should  her  CTeat  sugar  industry  be  made  unprofitable, 
either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  unem- 
ploj^ed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  past.  Revolution  would  be  followed  by  a  third  and 
final  occupation  by  the  United  States,  by  aunexation,  and  finally  by 
abolition  of  all  duties.  Whether  such  a  condition  is  desirable  in  the 
near  future,  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  but  no  government  in  any  form,  other  than  one  of  mili- 
tary force,  can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  *'  square 
deal  "  and  allowed  to  benefit  through  their  own  industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not 
require  the  removal  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would 
prevent  a  fair  and  just  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers 
upon  their  invested  capital.  But  these  interests  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  present  high  Dingley  rates — a  liberal  reduction 
can  now  be  made  in  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by  continuing  the 
present  differential  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  our  large  and  increas- 
ing export  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  its 
leading  industry  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by 
pursuing  the  former  policy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the 
very  conditions  of  free  trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLATJS  A.  SPEECKELS,  OF  138  FBONT  STEEET, 
NEW  YOEK  CITY,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  FEDEEAL  STTOAE  EE- 
FININO  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  your  committee  as  the  president  of  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Company  of  New  York,  an  entirely  independent  concern, 
with  no  direct  or  indirect  affiliations,  understanding,  or  agreement  or 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  the  sugar  trust,  and  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  my  exact  position  and  know  that  I  am  asking  for  no 
favors,  would  state  that  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  should 
finally  decide  to  agree  upon  free  trade  in  both  raw  and  refined  sugars. 
I  would,  of  course,  appreciate  and  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  mod- 
erate protection  on  refined  sugars,  but  would  prefer  absolute  free 
trade  to  the  present  schedule,  under  which  the  sugar  trust  is  the 
principal  beneficiary  and  enabled  to  exact  special  privileges  and  con- 
ditions on  sugars  produced  in  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  is  evident  that  the  country  desires  a  revision  of  the  tariflp,  and  ex-, 
pects  a  reduction  of  duties  whenever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  reasonable, 
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feasible,  and  advantageous-  Personally,  I  take  no  stock  in  the  old 
and  threadbare  theory  that  the  duty  on  sugar  can  not  be  abolished 
on  account  of  the  Government  requiring  the  revenue,  and  have  full 
confidence  that  your  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
can,  after  your  years  of  experience,  raise  the  necessary  revenue  from 
other  sources. 

As  far  as. the  production  of  the  domestic  sugar  is  concerned  I 
claim  that  beet  sugar  factories  located  in  proper  localities,  such  as 
Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  should,  and  I  am 
informed,  can  produce  granulated  sugar  at  2^  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  impose  a  tariff  which 
will  enable  the  production  of  articles  in  unsuitable  localities  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  public,  then  an  import  duty  is  necessary 
and  will  always  have  to  be  maintained. 

As  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I  contend  that  the  sugar  trust  is 
in  a  position  to  seize  at  its  discretion  a  large  share,  if  not  all,  of  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  granted. 

As  far  as  our  colonies  are  concerned,  they  to-day  are  able  to  pro- 
duce sugars  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the  sooner  our  Government  re- 
duces and  gradually  wipes  out  entirely  the  duty  on  sugar  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  country  and  all  concerned.  Of  course  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  differential  afforded  refiners  should  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  what  you  recommend  is  that 
sugars  be  absolutely  free,  excepting  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  both.  * 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  all  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  take  it  off  of  raw,  take  it  off  of  refined. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  the 
beet  sugar  factories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  not  exist  in 
proper  localities  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  not  in  their  proper  localities.  If  you 
want  to  raise  beet  sugar  in  Florida,  or  cane  sugar  in  Michigan,  put  a 
tariff  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  it,  but  those  are  unnatural  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  raise  cane  sugar  in  Michigan  if 
you  put  50  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it.  What  effect  would  that  have  on 
the  Louisiana  cane  sugar;  it  would  put  them  out  of  business,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that.  They  sold  their 
sugars  last  year  on  practically  the  basis  of  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  protection. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  take  it  off? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  tariff  is  1.68^. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  take  it  all  off. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  can  produce  it  when 
on  the  free  list,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  putting  it  on  the  ground  of  what  you 
know,  but  what  you  do  not  know.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know 
but  what  they  could  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  all  the  protection 
that  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Spreckels,  if  you  take  the  differential 
off  refined  sugar  by  making  all  the  sugar  free,  why  can  not  you  take 
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the  differential  off  of  refined  sugar  when  there  is  a  tariff  on  raw 
sugar,  making  the  same  tariff  on  the  sugar  after  refining,  according 
to  the  degree  of  purity  that  there  is  on  90°  test  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  When  sugar  is  selling  at  4  cents  a  pound — take, 
for  example,  96  test  sugar  will  produce  about  93  pounds  granulated 
sugar  out  of  a  hundred,  therefore  there  is  a  loss  of  7  per  cent;  7 
pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  is  lost. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  made  up  that  loss,  what  reason 
is  there  for  any  more  differential  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  will  proceed. 
The  loss  of  4  cents  would  amount  to  28  cents,  and  if  that  same  sugar 
is  selling  at  2  cents  a  pound  the  loss  is  only  14  cents.  We  do  not 
require  that  differential,  because  we  do  not  lose  that  extra  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  2  cents  a 
pound  on  refining,  but  you  can  not  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  4  cents 
E  pound  in  refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  differential  required  for  refined 
sugar  would  be  to  make  up  the  difference  between  2  and  4  cents  a 
pound  on  a  loss? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  4  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  that  would  be  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  would  you  lose? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seven  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  7  pounds.  Well,  that  would  be  14  cents.  Then 
the  14  ceifts  would  be  sufficient  differential  on  refined  sugar  over 
96  test? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Plenty. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  duty  is  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Oh,  no.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  of  10  cents,  you  lose 
7  per  cent  of  duty. 

The  Chairjian.  We  have  protection  now  at  4  cents  a  pound — ^that 
is,  duty-paid  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  14  cents  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  it — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  2  cents  and  the  4  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  difference  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  \^Tiat  proportion  of  sugar  used  in  this  country  do 
you  refine  at  your  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  must  think  for  a  moment  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately;  I  do  not  care  about  the  exact 
figures. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  percentage  of  the  total  consumption? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  12^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  in  the  refining  business 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Let  me  say  that  I  made  an  error  there;  it  is  not 
quite  that  much.    About  9  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  refining  busine^is  a  good 
many  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Thirty-three  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  whom  do  you  purchase  your  raw  sugars? 
What  raw  sugar  is  it,  Cuban  or  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Spreckjles.  We  unfortunately  can  not  get  any  of  the  Louisiana 
sugir ;  we  tried  it  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  buy  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  buy  of  Java,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  We  do  not 
buy  Hawaiian  or  Louisiana  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  YouWn  not  get  the  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  under  contract  with  the  trust  to  deliver 
their  sugars  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  basis  of 
the  Cuban  tariff,  therefore  they  only  have  a  protection  of  1  cent  a 
pound  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  what  prices  do  you  buy  the  Cuban  sugar 
as  compared  with  the  Hamburg  price,  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time.  Some- 
times it  pays  as  much,  sometimes  less,  than  the  European  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  Louisiana  crop  all 
come  in  together,  as  they  do  in  the  winter  time,  they  get  less  than 
they  do  when  the  crops  are  not  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  always. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  not  generally?  Is  not  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  do  you  get  it 
at  any  time — the  extreme  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  reference  to  the  Cuban  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  sugar;  yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  some  time,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you 
ay  the  full  price  of  the  world's  market  for  Cuban  sugar.    The  great 
nlk  of  the  Cuban  sugar  comes  in  here  at  a  discount  below  the  world's 
price? 
'    Mr.  Spreckels.  The  great  bulk  does;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  price  that  you  pay  is  the  market  price  in 
New  York,  of  course;  and  who  fixes  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  supply  and  demand,  of  course;  but  the 
world's  market  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Does  the  price  at  which 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  buys  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  more  than  if  I  buy  it.  It  is  a  question  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  keen  competition? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  no  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  want  it,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  wants  it,  and,  of  course,  the  price  is  paid. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  sellers  are  more  numerous  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  larger  in  the  market,  you  get  it  below  that.  And, 
of  course,  you  all  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  and  the  seller  sells  it 
for  the  best  price  he  can  get? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  true. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  in  the  sugar  refining  business,  are  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  the  business  and  have  been 
in  it  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  refined  sugar  between  the 
differential  and  the  loss  in  weight  on  sugar  by  reason  of  its  being 
refined  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  always.  For  example,  you  take  sugar  laid 
down  from  Hamburg  to-day.  It  can  be  imported  for  $4.70  per  hun- 
dred.   Our  price  to-day  is  $4.65  per  hundred.    That  is  our  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  differential  to  the  refiner 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  take  that  entire  12^  cents  to  cover  the  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  to-day  and  the  shrinkage  in  his  material  by 
reason  of  the  refining, 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately;  yes,  sir.  It  will  vary  from  10 
to  15  points.    The  average  would  be,  say,  12^  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  no  profit  to  the  refiner 
due  to  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  there  be  upon  the  business  of 
the  refiners  of  this  country  if  we  reduce  the  tax  on  sugar  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  it,  stimulate 
the  trade,  stimulate  other  trades,  such  as  the  canning  of  fruit  and 

?ireserves;  for  example,  England  is  the  greatest  consuming  country 
or  sugar  per  capita  in  the  world.  Their  consumption  per  capita  is 
nearly  100  pounds,  while  in  this  country  it  is  only  80  pounds.  We 
all  know,  or  think  we  do,  that  the  English  people  do  not  actually 
consume  that  sugar.  The  do  not  eat  as  many  sweetmeats  as  the 
American  probably,  but  they  export  that  to  their  colonies  and  to 
foreign  countries  m  the  shape  ot  marmalades,  jellies,  jams,  and  all 
sorts  of  preserves.  England  does  not  raise  those  fruits,  but  we  do. 
If  we  have  cheaper  sugar  our  fruit  can  be  exported  in  the  shape  of 
these  marmalades,  jellies,  and  jams. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  prices  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  pays  the  Louisiana  people  and  the  Hawaiian  people 
is  at  least  one-half  a  cent  under  the  European  cost  with  the  tariff 
added,  is  it  not ;  the  Hamburg  price  with  the  tariff  added  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  little  more  than  one-half  a  cent — ^about  0.68  of 
a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  so  far  as  protection  for  the  Hawaiian  and 
Louisiana  planter  is  concerned  and  the  present  price  that  he  is  selling 
sugar  for,  he  would  be  fully  protected  by  a  tariff  reduced  one-half  a 
t»ent.  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  is  selling  sugar  now  at  half  a  cent  below 
the  Hamburg  price  with  the  duty  adaed.  Therefore,  if  we  reduce  it 
one-half  a  cent,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers 
would  have  a  protection  that  would  amount  to  more  than  what  their 
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selling  price  is  to-day ;  that  is,  the  duty  added  to  the  foreign  price 
would  amount  to  more  than  what  their  selling  price  is  to-day,  and  the 
planter  would  receive  the  same  protection  that  he  does  to-day. 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  He  could  receive  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  into  the  interior  can  you  go  to  meet  the 
beet  sugar  trade  in  competition,  when  they  are  putting  their  sugars 
on  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  That  varies.  You  go  to  Chicago,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  intend  to  ship  as  far  as  Pittsburg, 
and  sometimes  mto  the  interior "^  of  New  York  State.  But  for  cer- 
tain reasons  they  will  not  take  beet  sugar,  and  the  beet  sugar  is  sell- 
ing for  a  less  price.  Many  people  do  not  know  the  difference;  yet 
there  is  a  difference.  For  example,  for  preserving.  The  beet  sugars, 
as  produced  in  this  country,  are  not  fit  for  that,  because  they  are 
semirefined ;  they  do  not  pass  it  over  boneblack. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  those  purposes? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Not  to  the  same  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  territory  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  then,  is  within  the  zone  that  the  beet  sugar  man  controls 
for  his  own  market  ? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  zone  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  both  contend  for? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  control  the  zone  east  of  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  to  the  extent  that  the  manufacturer  of 
sugar  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  California — ^that  territory  that  you 
say  is  adapted  to  that  purpose — is  concerned,  the  freight  rates  would 
protect  them  to  the  extent  of  one-half  a  cent  reduction  on  the  tariff, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  I  think  a  little  more  than  that.  The  freight  rates 
from  that  country  and  the  western  coast  enable  them  to  sell  for  from 
a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  more  than  the  eastern  man. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  Congress  shoula  finally  pass  an  act  reducing  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  sugar  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  would  or  would  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  make  sugar  cheaper  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  he  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the  half-cent 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  I  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  in  that  connection  and  along  that  line,  to 
whom  does  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  sell  its  refined 
product — ^what  class  of  purchasers? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  The  wholesale  grocers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  For  example,  what  customers  have  you  in  Chicago, 
if  you  do  not  mind  telling? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  All  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
them  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand — that  is,  your  customers  are  all  one 
class,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers,  and  you  do  not  sell  to  retailers? 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  We  do  not. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  Is  there  any  contract  or  agreement  between  your  re- 
finery and  the  jobbers  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  shall  sell  to  the 
retailers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  such  means  among 
other  refiners  in  exacting  contracts  from  their  jobbers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  has  been,  I  believe,  but  it  has  been  abolished. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  continuing  the  sale  of  this  product  down  to  the 
man  who  eats  the  sugar,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  exaction 
by  any  of  these  jobbers  of  the  retailers  as  to  the  limitations  of  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  stated  in  your  first  paragraph  that  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company  had  no  agreement  or  understanding  of  any 
kind  whatever  with  the  so-called  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  ref- 
erence to  prices  with  any  other  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Absolutely  independent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  I  gather  your  meaning  from  the  way  in  which 
you  stated  it,  it  was  to  the  effect  that,  aside  from  your  business,  as  a 
citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  having  abso- 
lute free  trade  in  both  the  raw  and  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000  revenue  derived  from  sugar  could  readily  be  raised. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  our  income  from  duties  on  imports  is 
cbout  $300,000,000  a  year,  and  the  $00,000,000  from  sugar  would  be 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  national  income  from  duties  on  imports.  Have 
you  thought  at  all,  not  as  a  sugar  man,  but  as  a  taxpayer,  of  any 
method  of  raising  this  $60,000,000? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have,  many  times.  I  suggest  that  you  have 
something  right  in  this  room.  You  have  chairs,  I  see,  that  are  im- 
ported from  Vienna,  and  you  could  put  a  tax  on  those. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  are  they  not  now  taxed?  I  think  the  North 
Carolina  and  Michigan  furniture  men  have  looked  to  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  not  taxed  it  enough;  but  that  is  merely 
an  object  lesson  in  this  room;  but  vou  can  put  the  .tax  on  tea  or  colTee. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  woul^  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  coffee 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  there  are  people  in 
this  room  who  could  tell.  I  do  not  know  how  much  coffee  is  con- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  general  idea,  as  I  grasp  it,  is — not  going  into 
details — that  in  taking  the  duty  off  of  refined  sugar  and  reducing  the 
income  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  you  would  raise  that  by  other 
duties? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  other  duties. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  about  an  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  if  the  tax  is  reduced  half  a  cent  a 
pound  that  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  growers  could  maintain  their 
present  prices? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  are  ^ving  more  than  that 
away  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  1  unclerstood  yon  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  that  if  this  reduction  was  made  it  would  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  consumer.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  reduction  and  the  producer  of  sugar  gets  the  same 
prices,  how  do  you  reconcile  those  two  statements  ?  How  can  one  get 
as  much  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  consumer  pay  less. 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Are  you  talking  about  free  trade? 

Mr.  Randell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Talking  about  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
one-half  cent  a  pound  that  the  producer  of  raw  sugai-s  can  main- 
tain the  same  prices  that  he  now  gets.  You  stated  that,  if  I  did  not 
misunderstand  you. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Louisiana  producer  par- 
ticularly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  I  want  to  understand  this  statement.  If  this 
reduction  of  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  was  made,  could  the  producer  of 
raw  sugar  maintain  the  same  prices  he  is  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  how  can  the  producer 
get  the  same  price  and  the  consumer  get  the  sugar  for  half  a  cent  a 
pound  less  ?    That  is  a  question  in  mathematics  that  I  can  not  solve. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  would  get  it  by  reason  of  the  lower 
duties  on  the  eastern  coast ;  for  example,  we  are  not  buying  Louisiana 
sugars. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know;  but  how  can  the  producer  get  it,  and  the 
consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it,  too  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  will  get  it  from  the  importations 
from  foreign  countries.  Louisiana  does  not  produce  all  the  sugar  that 
is  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  how  would  it  affect  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  the  Government  get  half  a  cent  less  on 
sugar  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  countries,  on  the  raw  sugar? 
And  yet  according  to  your  statement  the  producer  of  sugar  in  this 
country  would  get  no  higher  and  no  less  price. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  producer  would  not.  The  producer  does  not 
produce  all  the  sugar  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  That 
IS  my  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  which  statement  do  you  adhere  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Both. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  the  consumer  will  get  that  half  cent,  or  the 
producer  get  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Both  of  them  would  ffet  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  One  question  here,  ana  it  is  suggested  by  this  last 
question  of  Mr.  Randell's,  and  that  is,  that  where  you,  in  the  manu- 
facturing trade,  speak  of  a  consumer — and  I  infer  this  from  what 
Mr.  Atkins  said— you  would  mean,  for  example,  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
saler; in  other  words,  you  do  not  recognize  laws  of  commerce  or 
trade  which  inevitably  and  automatically  affect  the  price  at  which  a 
retailer  shall  sell  to  his  retail  customers? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  in  all  these  discussions  the  word  "con- 
sumer," that  is,  reducing  the  price  of  material  to  the  "consumer," 
means  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer  puts  it  out  to  the  jobber 
or  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  SpRECitELs.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  effect  of  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler 
sells  to  the  retailer,  or  the  retailer  sells  to  the  country  or  city  cus- 
tomer, is  something  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  there  is  a  wholesale  grocers'  association 
in  the  countr}^  which  might  be  called  a  trust,  this  question  can  not 
regulate  it ;  that  would  have  to  be  regulated  in  another  way  ? 

Mr.  Sprecicels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  comes  back  to  the  proposition  in  which  you 
stated  that  I^ouisiana  and  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  would  receive 
the  same  amount  by  a  reduction  of  a  half  a  cent,  and  yet  there  would 
be  a  reduction  to  the  consumer,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  the  market  would  fix  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
refiners  to-day  are  paying  more  than  a  half  a  cent  under  the  Euro- 
pean market  price,  with  the  tariff  added — that  is  the  reason  both 
propositions  are  true? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  refine  sugar  where 
it  is  made? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  it  is  not  profitable  to  refine  it.  You  must 
bring  it  to  a  central  place. 

Mr.  Clark.  New  York  is  no  more  central  than  New  Orleans,  is  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can  not  refine  it  profitably;  that  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVliat  has  been  demonstrated  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  That  you  can  not  refine  it  on  a  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  refine  it  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  isn't  is  as  profitable  to  refine  it  at  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago  as  it  is  to  refine  it  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,  sir.  I  say  it  is 
unprofitable  to  refine  it.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind  the  refining  of 
the  sugar  on  the  plantations  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  aidn't  have  any  idea  of  its  being  refined  on  a  planta- 
tion, especially.  I  understand  that,  in  a  general  way,  of  course,  the 
refinery  is  an  expensive  institution,  but  why  they  can  not  have  it  re- 
fined at  some  place  accessible  to  the  sources  of  production  of  raw 
sugar  I  can  not  see. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can,  and  they  do  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  understand  why  it  can  not  be  refined  easier 
there  than  to  ship  it  to  New  York.  What  is  the  sense  of  sending 
everything  to  New  York  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  bringing  it 
back  again? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  what  they  do,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  They  refine  it  in  Louisiana. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  so-called  trust,  has  a 
refinery  there  now,  and  they  are  builaing  a  new  one. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  have  not;  we  only  have  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  "Where  is  your  refineiy  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  Yonkers,  N.  i . 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  where  you  get  your 
Cuban  sugar.    Do  you  ^et  Louisiana  or  Texas  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  get  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  >o,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  is  the  proportion  of  sugar,  if  you  know,  that  is 
produced  in  Louisiana,  and  is  refined  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  sugar  refined  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  one  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sugar  re- 
fining at  San  Francisco,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  to-day;  there  are  two  refineries  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  refine  as  much  sugar  in  San  Francisco  now  as 
they  did  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  refine  it  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  they  produce  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because,  as  I  say,  they  can  not  refine  it  there 
profitably  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  not  they? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  take  more  time  than 
I  could  use  to  answer.  The  fact  is  that  the  planters  themselves  have 
a  refinery.  When  they  could  not  agree  with  the  so-called  "  trust "  upon 
the  sale  of  sugar,  they  established  a  refinery  themselves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco rather  than  to  put  the  refinery  on  a  plantation.  They  shipped 
the  raw  product  to  San  Francisco,  because  the  greater  the  production 
the  less  cost  per  unit.  Now,  you  can  not  go  on  a  plantation  and  make 
6,000  tons  or  sugar  (which  you  may  have  to  make  in  a  week)  and 
make  it  profitably. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  they 
do  not  have  one  or  two  places  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  they 
produce  so  much  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have  one  refinery  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  it  has  not  proved  a  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  management  then, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  but  the  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  profits  of  the 
corner  grocery  man  who  sells  sugar,  do  you? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  he  makes  any  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  get  at.  Isn't 
it  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  grocerymen,  and  practically  all  of  them 
in  the  United  States,  make  sugar  what  they  call  a  "  leader,"  and  that 
they  sell  refined  sugar  at  perhaps  as  small  a  profit  as  any  article  that 
they  carry  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  practically  the  retail  dealers  of  the  United 
States  make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  that  all  of  the  profit  goes  to  the 
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producer   of   raw   sugar,   the   refineries,   the   wholesalers,   and    the 
jobbers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spoke  about  canning  and  preserving  fruits. 
Isn't  it  true,  under  the  existing  law,  that  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  sugar  and  put  into  fruits  in  their  preparations  to  be  shipped 
abroad  can  be  gotten  back  as  the  drawback  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  free  sugar,  for  that  purpose,  would  not  in 
any  way  aid  the  production  of  that  article  in  the  preserving  of  fruits 
to  be  shipped  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  only. 

Mr.  SprecivEls.  No  ;  more  than  that.  It  costs  them  more  originally 
for  the  sugar,  and  the  capital  invested,  if  he  buys  it  for  2  or  5  cents 
a  pound ;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  investment,  the  first  cost. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  per  cent  on  the  drawback  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or  99  per  cent  of  it.  If  1  per  cent  was  wiped  out 
it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  exportation  of  fruits  abroad,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  stimulate  it  to  that  extent  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand  you,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
chairman,  to  sa}^  that  there  was  no  competition  on  raw  sugars  in  the 
New  York  market. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did  not  say  that ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  they  did  it  as  cheaply  as  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  a  refiner,  do  you  think  that  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  manufacturer  would  be  benefited  by  free  sugar  instead 
of  duty-paid  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do,  decidedly. 
•  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
could  exist  under  free  trade ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  properly  located ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  would  it  have  to  be  located — ^in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  would  locate  it  in  California  or  Colorado. 
You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  yesterday,  that  they  moved  the  fac- 
tories from  Michigan  into  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  freight  from  Colorado  to  the  seaboard  is  less 
than  $1  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  send  it  to  the  seaboard;  they  have  a 
local  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  send  it  to  the  seaboard,  the  freight 
would  be  less  than  $1,  while  the  duty  is  1.68^  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  duty  on  sugar. 
Would  not  the  refineries  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  such  a  change 
of  law? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  benefited  any  more. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  gain  or  lose. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  sugar  trust,  or  the 
individuals  of  that  concern,  were  benefited  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  are  benefited,  because  you  are  a  heavy 
stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  a  "  has  been."  T  am  no  longer  a  stockholder 
in  that  concern. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  remember  that  it  was  stated  a  year  ago  that  you 
were  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders. 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  I  was,  but  I  am  no  longer  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  sugar  beet  men, 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  destructive  to  them. 
It  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  their  interests,  would  it  not,  if 
they  are  correct  fn  their  statements? 

Ilir.  Spreckels.  If  you  say  the  Michigan  people ;  yes.  That  is  true, 
according  to  the  testimony  which  you  have  heard.  I  think,  however, 
there  is  other  testimony  that  you  have  not  heard.  The  people  who 
produce  sugar  at  2^  cents  a  pound  are  not  coming  here  to  tell  you 
that  they  want  a  reduction. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  who  wanted  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  want  all  I  can  get.  If  you  keep  on  you  will  be 
encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  in  Alaska,  because  it  pays  so 
well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Don't  jou  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  produce 
all  the  sugar  in  the  United  States  that  we  need,  rather  than  to  buy  it 
from  the  foreigner,  and,  by  producing  it  ourselves,  to  give  American 
people  employment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  if  you  raise  the  sugar  in  the  proper  climate. 
Sugar  should  be  grown  in  tropical  climates.  About  25  per  cent  of  all 
of  the  beet  sugar  is  raised  by,  and  the  fields  are  cultivated  by,  Asiatic 
labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  the  beet  sugar.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  beets  raised  in  the  beet  fields  of  this  country  is  cultivated 
by  Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Unless  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change,  would  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  receive  it  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity, did  he? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  that  at  times  he  did  and  at  times  he  did  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  give  us  the  difference  between  the  "  did  "  and 
the  "  did  not." 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  will  answer  the  question  by  saying  that 
what  I  mean  is  that  sometimes  we  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
tariff  and  sometimes  we  did  not.  When  we  got  the  full  differentials 
the  nublicgot  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  raisers  sell  their  product  to  the  sugar  trust  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  cost  of  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  because  thev  love 
them  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers  decline  to  sell 
to  your  refinery  at  all? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Even  though  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent rate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  possibly  even  pay  more  than  those  rates? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  true.  I  wanted  to 
bring  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  mills.  We  were  willing  to  give  a 
little  above  the  current  rate,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  those 
sugars  against  the  trust. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Louisiana 
sugar  growers  and  the  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say.  The  relations  of  the  trust  are  very 
extensive. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  are  those  sugars  sold  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  would  not  sell  to  your  refinery,  even 
though  you  offered  more  than  the  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  that  same  thing  true  respecting  the  Hawaiian 
sugars  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have.  Generally  for  the  past  three  years  it  has 
been  three-eights  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  New  York  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  tried  to  break  into  their  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have.    1  tried  to  trade  with  them,  but  I  could  noL 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  so-called  sugar  trust 
interested  in  growing  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  as  a  company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  individual  stockholders  so  interested? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  interested  in  sugar  growing  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  business  reasons  why 
the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  should  refuse  to  sell  to  your  company  at 
the  same  rate  or  at  better  rates  than  they  sell  their  product  to  the 
trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  that  the  sugar  trust  practically  ab- 
sorbed all  of  the  differential  that  is  granted  by  reciprocity  to  the 
growers  in  Cuba.    How  does  it  manage  to  absorb  that  differential? 

Mr.  Sprecicels.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  special  management. 
When  the  crop  comes  on  to  the  market  it  comes  on  too  rapidly — that  is, 
it  comes  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  as 
I  stated  before,  but  the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  and  is  anxious  to 
realize,  and  so  much  so  that  he  is  willing  to  take  off  the  differential. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  get  your  percentage  of  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  at  periods  when  there  are  importations 
from  Cuba  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
quick  sale  they  will  let  it  go  at  these  prices  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  yes ;  they  will  knock  off  that  differential,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  that  respect  operates  as  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  would  be  able  to 
refine  if  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  was  cut  down  to  14  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off  raw  sugar,  I  am  willing 
that  the  tariff  on  the  refined  shall  be  taken  off  also. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  $1.68i  per 
hundred  on  bulk  or  raw  sugar  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  on  refined  it  would  be  $1.95  per  hundred,  leav- 
ing the  differential  26 J  cents  between  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  loss  on  refining  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  14  cents  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  that.  Assuming  it  is 
4  cents  a  pound,  that  would  be  28  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
price  be  2  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  one-half  of  that,  or  14  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Assuming  it  is  14  cents  per  hundred,  there  would  be 
a  margin  of  12^  cents  per  nundred  pounds  to  pay  the  cost  of  refining. 
On  the  basis  of  2  cents,  it  gives  that  much  advantage  over  the 
foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  sugar  costs  2  cents  and  the  loss  on  refining  is 
28  cents,  they  would  lose  only  1^  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  been  figuring  on  12^  cents.  You  are 
dealing  with  96  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  know  how  you  work  out  that  12J  cents 
differential.  There  is  only  a  difference  between  the  raw  and  the 
refined  sugars  of  25  cents,  and  the  difference  for  that  must  be  com- 
pensated for  ill  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar.  At  2  cents  it  is  14 
cents  and  at  4  cents  it  is  28  cents,  and  that  would  leave  only  1^  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  duty  is  on  sugar  which  is  100  per  cent  pure 
sugar,  and  it  is  $1.82^;  thai  is,  provided  it  is  below  10,  Dutch  stand- 
ard, as  to  whiteness.  The  difference  between  $1.82^  and  $1.95  for  the 
white  is  exactly  12^  cents.    We  deal  with  pure  sugars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  mathematical  difference  between  $1.08^  and 
$1.95  is  26J  cents.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  cost  or 
waste  of  14  cents  per  hundred  in  refining.  Taking  that  from  the 
26  cents  leaves  12^  cents  as  the  real  differential  or  l^nefit  or  protec- 
tion to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  would  you  say  about  taking  off  the  12^ 
cents  and  fixing  the  differential  large  enough  to  cover  the  waste  in 
refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  duty  be  taken  off,  and  the  price  of  sugar  is 
2  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  it  should  be  proportionately  less. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  It  would  be  4  per  cent  on  4  cents  a  pound  sugars 
and  7  per  cent  on  2  cents  a  pound  sugars.  The  difference  is  14  c^nts. 
If  the  sugar  is  only  1  cent  a  pound,  the  loss  is  only  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cruimpagker.  My  idea  is  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
cover  the  loss  in  the  cost  of  refining,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  w^ould 
put  the  American  refiner  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  re- 
finer. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  some  protection,  for  this 
reason 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  us  hear  your  reason. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  the  sugar  producer:  Is  he  not  entitled 
to  some  protection? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  is  entitled  to  protection  enough  to  cover  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  know  if  the  ^Vmerican  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  refining  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  we  refining  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  are 
refining  it  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Spreckels.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  do  not  need  any  aid  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  take  it  if  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  an  important  concession.  I  am  glad 
that  you  made  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  export  large  quantities  of  preserved  fruit? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  a  question  about  the  saving  to 
these  people.  These  people  get  drawbacks,  but  usually  they  are  the 
larger  manufacturers,  whereas  the  smaller  ones  do  notf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  smaller  ones  would  not  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  transaction  we  import  the  sugar,  whereas  the 
foreigner  imports  both  the  fruit  and  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreigner  would  not  be  in  any  better  fix  because 
he  imports  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY'.  Not  if  he  pays  labor  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Has  your  companv  invested  in  any  sugar  lands  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  Have  your  stockholders? 

Mr.  Spreckkls.  As  an  individual,  I  am  so  interested. 

Mr.  Nepjdiiam.  Are  you  largely  interested  as  an  individual  in  Cuba 
sugar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  No,  sir:  only  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Nekdha^i.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  investment  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  was  a  gamble:  it  was  a  speculation 

Mr.  Needham.  You  hope  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely.    That  is  why  I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  Have  not  the  sugar  people  generally  throughout  the 
country  invested  in  the  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  within  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  as  refiners. 

Mr.  Xeedham.  Have  not  the  retiners  of  the  United  States  done  so? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  others  have  done. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Cuba,  you 
stopped  short  in  one  of  your  answers,  and  I  think  you  intended  to  say 
that  you  expected  soon  to  do  something.     What  was  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  expect  very  soon  to  see 
annexation  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Boutell.  From  your  acquaintance,  or  as  a  matter  of  compe- 
tent knowledge,  how  many  other  investors  have  made  investments  in 
Cuba  on  a  similar  basis? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  know.  There  have 
been  some  others  who  have  thought  just  like  I  did. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  would  say  there  had  been  some  others? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  say  so.     I  suppose  they  think  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  wish  is  usually  father  to  the  thought,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  Cuban  annexation  you  take  it  for  granted  that  similar 
methods  have  stinnilated  or  fostered  the  acquirement  of  those  sugar 
lands  ? 

Mr.   Spreckels.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  that  Louisiana  produces  raw  sugar  is  be- 
cause Louisiana  is  properly  located  climatically? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  the  beet  sugar  factories  are  not  properly 
located.  They  should  take  their  mills  and  move  them  to  some  other 
place. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  rn.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday ^  November  17^  1908, 
The  coimnittee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.   Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  W.  SWINK,  OF  BOCKY  FOBD,  COLO. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  little  bit  hard  of  hearing,  and  you  will  have  to  bear  somewhat  with 
me,  and,  further,  I  am  not  much  of  a  public  speaker,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  I  want  to  say  purely  and  simply  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, not  from  that  of  any  manufacturer  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  large  farming  community,  and  in 
our  country  we  depend  solely  on  irrigation  for  raising  the  crops  and 
improving  the  country.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  had  better  first 
take  up  our  irrigation  systems.  ^Vhen  I  went  to  that  country,  in 
1871,  there  were  very  few  irrigation  ditches  built.  Since  that  time 
we  had  some  progress,  up  to  along  about  1884,  and  on  up  to  about  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.     I  commenced, 
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in  1884,  to  try  to  demonstrate  what  could  grow  best  in  that  country, 
and  I  found  that  almost  all  kinds  of  vine  crops,  root  crops,  and  such 
as  that,  did  about  the  best.  A  little  later  on  in  our  experimenting 
I  found  that  the  sugar  beet  was  well  adapted  to  that  country,  and  I 
commenced  to  investigate  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  I  con- 
tinued on  from  year  to  year  until  we  got  a  sugar  plant. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  irrigation,  somewhat;  as  I  stated,  in  the 
early  days  we  had  but  very  few  irrigation  ditches.  To-day  we  have 
1,088  irrigation  systems.  That  means  main  canals,  reservoirs,  and 
pumping  plants.  Those  1,088  irrigation  systems  have  1,902  miles  of 
main  lines  of  canals,  that  is  the  main  lines  carrying  water.  The 
most  of  them  are  out  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  some  of  them  from 
its  tributaries.  This  country  that  I  speak  of  is  only  one  district,  that 
is  the  southeastern  district  of  Colorado.  We  have  five  districts  in 
our  State,  and  our  Arkansas  Valley  district  represents  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  State.  There  is  one  district  that 
irrigates  more  than  we  do.  Then  we  have  14  reservoirs  that  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  419,743  acre-feet.  Some  of  you  may  not  under- 
stand that,  but  that  is  a  foot  deep  and  that  many  acres  of  water. 
The  1,088  irrigation  systems  irrigate  376,734  acres  of  land,  and  in 
that  area  we  have  6,480  farmers  irrigating  from  those  canals,  which 
makes  an  average  of  about  40  acres  to  the  farm.  I  will  state  there 
that  we  have  found  that  our  best  interest  is  to  have  smaller  farms 
and  better  cultivation,  and  we  have  worked  along  that  line,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  more  money  to  the  farmer  in  small  farms  and  thor- 
ough irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation  than  in  large  farming. 

In  that  neighborhood  that  I  represent  we  have  six  sugar  plants — 
that  is,  six  in  Colorado — and  one  in  western  Kansas.     Those  sugar 

?lants  paid  to  the  farmers  last  year  over  $3,000,000.  That  was  paid 
or  the  beets  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  a  radius  up  and  down  the  valley 
of  about  200  miles.  For  labor  to  run  the  plants  we  paid  out  some- 
thing over  $1,000,000.  For  coal  we  paid  out  $350,000  and  for  lime- 
stone $225,000.  We  paid  out  a  large  amount  for  coke  also.  I  did  not 
get  just  the  data  of  that;  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  there  was  of 
that.  We  paid  to  the  railroad  company — one  plant  did — over 
$300,000  for  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  stone,  and  sugar,  and  that 
class  of  articles.  AVe  have  nothing  that  concerns  the  prosperity'  of 
our  country,  and  that  means  so  much  to  the  farmer,  as  the  sugar 
interest.  All  the  money  we  get  is  earned,  it  is  raised  from  the  soil, 
and  we  have  it,  and  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  running  a  very  large  busi- 
ness and  there  was  a  good  profit  in  it,  and  it  went  to  somebody 
else  outside  of  the  country,  some  corporation  or  something  of  that 
kind ;  but  where  it  is  paid  to  the  farmer  it  goes  to  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness and  enables  us  to  use  and  reuse  a  great  many  times. 

It  is  not  only  that;  it  goes  to  the  merchant  and  business  men  of  all 
classes,  to  stone  men  and  coke  men.  and  in  fact  it  reaches  every  point 
of  business,  almost,  in  our  State. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  great  profit  in  growing  beets,  which  I  admit. 
With  good  kick  there  is  good  profit  to  the  farmer.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  as  staple,  nothing  that  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory,  as  the 
growing  of  beets.  We  have  other  industries  that  may  make  larger 
returns,  with  all  ^ood  luck,  but  they  are  more  perishable.  Our  teet 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  hearty  crops  that  we  have.  Hail  may 
cut  them  off,  but  they  will  come  right  on  again,  provided  they  have 
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got  a  little  size,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  cut  off  the  third  time, 
and  yet  make  a  good  crop ;  so  that  it  shows  that  it  is  a  very  sure  crop, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  has  helped  us  out  in  the  settlement  of  that 
arid  country  as  much  as  the  sugar  interest  has.  It  has  become  a  fact 
with  our  river,  which  we  once  thought  would  be  inexhaustible  for  irri- 
gation, that  the  mean  flow  of  the  river  cuts  but  a  small  figure  at  this 
time.  We  have  got  to  depend  largely  upon  the  flood  waters,  and  upon 
reservoirs  which  catch  the  flood  waters,  for  our  irrigation.  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  grow  beets  or  to  grow  any  crop  under  a  system 
of  reservoirs,  it  has  got  to  be  a  crop  from  which  there  are  large  re- 
turns, because  a  system  of  reservoirs  is  expensive,  very  expensive  to 
build  and  middling  expensive  to  maintain,  and  the  seepage  and  evap- 
oration are  great,  which  makes  the  water  pretty  costly.  Without 
some  crop  which  we  can  get  large  returns  for,  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs and  the  improvement  of  the  country  would  practically  stop. 
As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  large  area  of  country  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets.  It  simply  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
and  the  building  of  reservoirs  and  the  storing  of  water,  to  reclaim 
any  more  country.  It  we  lost  our  beet  interest,  I  look  upon  it  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  because  we  would  practically  have  to 
stop  reclaiming  any  more  of  the  country,  because  the  water  is  too 
expensive  for  growing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  and  that  kind 
of  stuff.    The  returns  wo  aid  not  be  great  enough  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  not  you  grow  alfalfa  out  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  a  very  profitable  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir ;  the  best  crop  we  have  got,  as  a  rule,  except 
the  sugar  beets.    It  is  the  next  best  paying  crop  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  larmer  get  for  his  beets  there,  at 
the  factory? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  He  gets  $5  flat  rate,  and  then  the  freight  added.  Now, 
I  can  not  tell  you  ]ust  what  the  freight  is,  because  the  factory  pays 
the  freight.  The  farmer  does  not  pay  any  freight.  We  get  $5 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  farmer  delivers  the  beets  on  board  the 
cars? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  on  board  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  gets  $5  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  make  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  those  factories?    What  is  the  average  cost  per  pound ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it? 

Mr,  SwiNK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  part  of  it, 
particularly,  except  growing  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable,  raising  beets  at  $5  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  under  anything  like  good  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  practically  the  best  crop  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  per  acre  can  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  varies  very  much.  It  varies  all  the  way,  you  might 
say,  from  8  tons  to  30  tons.  Eight  tons  would  be  very  low  and  30  tons 
is  very  high.    The  average  in  our  neighborhood 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  per  cent  of  sugar 
is  in  the  beets  ? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  About  15  per  cent.  Some  years  it  has  been  a  little 
raore  and  some  s'^ears  a  little  less,  but  that  is  the  average  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  molasses  that  is  made  in 
the  making  of  sugar? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  is  all  worked  into  sugar,  except  some  refuse 
that  goes  to  a  feeding  plant.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  refuse 
and  sirup  that  goes  to  a  feeding  plant.  What  that  is  worth  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pulp? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  fed  by  the  farmers,  mostly.  The  pulp  is  sold 
to  the  farmers  for  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  draws  it  away  from  the  factory? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmer  hauls  it  away,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  crops  do  you  raise  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  raise  some  wheat,  a  very  little  corn,  a  good  deal  of 
oats,  and  vegetables.    We  raise  a  good  many  melons. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  they  raised  the 
Rocky  Ford  melon  there,  or  whether  that  is  confined  to  Florida  and 
Georgia. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir:  we  are  not  going  to  give  that  up  yet;  as  we 
were  the  introducers  of  that,  we  are  going  to  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  beet  crop  for 
profit? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  Inck,  it  is  better,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  near  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  a  better  crop,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  as  good.    It  is  very  perishable. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  average  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  average  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  average  as  good? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  started  to  tell  what  the  average  crop  of  beets  was, 
but  the  chairman  interrupted  you.  What  is  the  average  crop  of  beets 
out  there  to  the  acre  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  from  8  tons  to  30  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  he  said  from  8  to  30  tons,  but  that  is  hardly 
any  information  at  all.    What  is  the  average  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  14  to  15  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  good  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  under  average  cultivation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  tons  is  an  average  crop  and  $5  is  an  average 
price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  about.  Now,  understand  me,  some  years  they 
do  not  reach  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Average  years  it  runs  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  is  the  labor  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  varies  right  smart.  That  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  and  season.     Some  seasons  it 
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costs  more  than  others,  and  at  some  times  during  the  season  it  costs 
more  than  at  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  it  average?  You  have  been  at  it  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir.  It  averages  right  along  from  about  $30 
to  $35. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  cost  near  as  much  as  to  raise  an  acre  of 
beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  costs  to  grow  alfalfa  what  the  water  is  worth  and 
the  expense  of  irrigation  and  the  expense  of  cutting,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  That  depends  somewhat  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Swink.  You  have  got  to  irrigate  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  been  out  there  thirty  years,  and  you  seem 
to  be  a  careful  farmer,  and  you  ought  to  know  what  the  average  is. 
What  we  are  trying  to  get  is  information.- 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  glad  you  are.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
answer  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  one  year 
with  another,  in  that  stretch  of  200  miles? 

Mr.  Swink.  Well,  sir,  it  would  cost  to  raise  alfalfa,  to  grow  it, 
ready  to  cut,  probably  about  $4  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  it.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  put  it  on  all  fours  with  this  proposition  about  putting  your 
beets  on  the  cars.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
and  get  it  on  the  cars  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what  would  it  cost?     You  have  an  idea? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  would  cost,  just  at  a  guess,  without  figuring  it  up, 
I  should  think  about  $6.50  or  $7. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  an  acre  of  alfalfa  bring,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  want  to  illustrate  a  little  there, 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Swink.  On  that  sugar  question,  when  we  commenced  our  sugar 
industry  alfalfa  was  rather  a  drug  at  $3  a  ton  in  the  stack.  To-day 
it  is  worth  $6  a  ton  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  Now,  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  decreased  our 
alfalfa  area  quite  a  little,  and  plowed  it  up  and  put  it  into  beets, 
which  has  divided  the  crop.  Another  reason  is  that  by  the  growing 
of  beets  we  have  increased  our  feeding  interests.  We  are  feeding 
thousands  of  sheep  more  than  we  fed  then,  thousands  of  cattle  more 
than  we  fed  then,  and  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  having  our  sugar 
industry  to  connect  with  that.  Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  along  that 
line,  you  take  an  old  sheep.  If  any  of  you  nave  been  in  the  sheep 
business  you  know  when  they  get  about  6  years  old  they  are  counted 
"  pelicans  "  and  worthless  sheep,  and  you  take  those  sheep  and  with 
the  alfalfa  you  can  make  good  meat  out  of  them  when  you  can  not  do 
it  with  com  and  hay. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  eat  those  old  sheep  yourself  out  there,  do 
you?     You  ship  them  into  the  cities? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  do  not  eat  near  as  many  of  them  as  you  do. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ship  those  old  sheep  to  the  cities,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  sell  them  for  spring  lamb.  About  how  many 
tons  of  alfalfa  do  you  generally  raise  to  the  acre — what  would  bJe 
the  average? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  is  about  4  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  crops  do  you  cut?  Is  that  for  the  whole 
crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes ;  for  the  whole  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  For  the  year.  Now,  sometimes  we  only  cut  two  crops- 
If  we  have  not  got  plenty  of  water,  we  cut  the  crop  short,  but  with 
plenty  of  water  and  a  good  season  we  sometimes  cut  four  crops, 
but  the  average  is  about  three  crops. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  ship  alfalfa  out  of  that  valley  or  do  you  try  to 
consume  it  all  there? 

Mr.  Swink.  Almost  all  of  it  is  consumed  there.  We  used  to 
ship  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  4  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  At  an  average  of  $6  or  $7  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  $24? 

Mr.  Savink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  labor  costs  $3.50? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes  ;*  that  is,  $3.50  to  get  it  ready  to  cut.  Then  you 
have  got  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  'V^Tiat  would  it  cost  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  costs  you  75  cents  a  ton  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  cut  it  and  put  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  $3  more  per  acre,  then  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  pulls  it  down  to  $17.50? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes ;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  get  $75  for  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  $35  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  for  labor,  and  that 
makes  $40  profit? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  that  is  as  good  as  the 
alfalfa  crop  besides  the  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Not  unless  we  have  a  cantaloupe  crop,  and  we  have  all 
good  luck,  and  that  beats  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  uncertain  crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  Very  uncertain ;  it  is  very  perishable. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  are  so  many  competitors  in  the  market  now? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Wlien  you  speak  of  putting  up  the  alfalfa,  and  say 
that  it  costs  you  75  cents  to  put  up  the  alfalfa,  is  that  in  the  stack  or 
bales? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  stack.  We  always  put  it  in  the  stack  first, 
and  sometimes  afterwards  bale  it,  but  we  do  not  bale  it  very  much. 
It  is  nearly  all  fed  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  from  the  commit- 
tee?    Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  some  more  here.  I  want  to 
dwell  a  little  more  on  what  this  is  to  our  country.  I  want  to  say 
this :  I  have  been  there  a  long  while,  and  I  have  taken  lots  of  inter- 
est in  trying  to  improve  that  country.  I  have  tried  pretty  near 
everything  we  could  try,  and  there  has  been  nothing  so  successful  as 
the  growing  of  beets.  There  is  nothing  that  is  any  more  certain.  A 
man  who  has  not  a  dollar  can  buy  a  piece  of  land,  go  in  debt  for  it, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  can  pay  for  it;  more  so  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  I  know  that  by  practical  experience.  I  have  sold,  my- 
self, to  sugar  beet  people  coming  there  to  settle  a  number  of  pieces 
of  land  at  good  prices,  fair  prices,  and  they  have  paid  it  off.  Now, 
to  give  3'ou  an  idea  how  that  is  worked,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  is  worked,  especially  since  we  have  had  the  sugar  interest  there,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  to  mind  all  the  small  tracts  of  land  I  had  sold, 
because  I  had  to  make  out  some  water  rights  to  them,  and  out  of  all 
the  lands  that  I  had  sold  there  were  only  3  per  cent  of  the  purchasers 
that  paid  a  dollar  down,  and  there  were  only  7  per  cent  of  that  which 
ever  fell  back  to  me.  They  all  paid  out  on  their  land.  So  that  shows 
that  it  has  been  for  the  interest  of  our  farmers.  They  could  not  pay 
the  price  for  the  land  and  pay  out  on  it  unless  it  was  to  their  interest. 

Now,  another  thing.  It  has  induced  the  building  of  railroads. 
You  take  from  Hawley  to  Rocky  Ford,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles, 
the  Santa  Fe  has  built  a  railroad,  paralleled  herself  12  miles,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  people  and  ship  their  beets  to  and  from  their 
different  factories  all  along  the  line,  and  it  has  opened  up  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  also  extending  their  lines,  which  probably  they 
would  not  do,  and  will  not  do  if  there  is  anything  to  hmder  our  beet 
interests,  so  that  we  could  not  go  ahead  in  tlie  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  market  value  of  that  land? 

Mr.  Swink.  The  market  value  is  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  it 
w^as  when  our  sugar  industry  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wliat  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  The  value  of  land  to-day  varies  very  much.  That 
depends  upon  what  ditch  it  is  under,  the  management  of  the  canal, 
the  lay  of  the  land,  the  product  of  the  land,  and  the  management  of 
the  different  canals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  our  land  is  prac- 
tically in  the  water.  We  have  any  amount  of  government  land  all 
over  the  country  there  that  is  just  as  good  land  as  other  land,  but  if 
there  is  no  water  on  it  it  is  valueless. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  under  irrigation,  what  will  it  average  in 
price? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  will  run  all  the  wav  from  $50  to  $300  an  acre. 
Land  from  which  you  have  got  to  haul  beets,  say  three  or  four  or  five 
miles,  is  not  near  as  high-priced  as  it  is  closer.  The  closer  you  get  to 
a  beet  dump  or  a  railroad  the  higher  the  price  of  land  is.    Fifty  dol- 
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lars  is  the  price  of  the  land  where  they  have  got  to  haul  the  beets,  say- 
two  or  three  or  four  miles,  to  a  station,  and  the  high-priced  land  is 
land  that  is  near  a  town,  that  they  grow  small  stuff  on,  mostly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  generally  supposed  that  you  can  grow  beets  suc- 
cessfully on  any  lana  in  Colorado  that  you  can  get  water  on  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  you  can  grow  beets  successfully  on  any  land 
except  what  is  called  clobe  land ;  that  is  a  stiff,  heavy  land  that  is  very 
hard  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  to  water,  and  when  you  get  it  wet  once 
it  gets  very  hard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  roughly,  what  portion  of  the  lands  in  Colorado 
could  be  utilized  for  raising  beets  if  vou  could  get  water  on  to  it ;  one- 
fourth? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  more  than  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  One-third? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  I  should  think  probably  one-third.  I  do  not 
know  just  the  area  of  the  mountain  country.  Of  course,  in  the  moun- 
tain country  we  could  not  grow  them.  V^en  you  get  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  (),000,  7,000,  or  8,000  feet,  that  is  too  high.  Eight  thousand 
feet  would  be  too  high,  and  7,000  feet,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  water  in  Colorado  is  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  the 
lands,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Down  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  part  of  it  you  have 
utilized  about  all  the  water  that  is  available  now? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  All  the  mean  flow  of  the  river;  yes,  sir.  But,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  store  it  up,  and  we  are 
doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  expect  to  increase  the  area  of  farm- 
ing lands,  if  you  can  use  that  phrase,  by  this  impounding  of  the 
waters  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  if  we  have  the 
proper  protection  and  proper  management  you  might  say  it  would 
be  mcreased  50  per  cent,  maybe  100  per  cent;  that  is,  it  might  be 
doubled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  fruit  in  that  valley? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  the  fruit  crop  compare  with  this  beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  places  it  pays,  I  think,  better.  That  is  a  crop  that 
does  very  well  in  some  places  in  Colorado,  but  in  other  places  it  does 
not  do  well  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  fruit  crop  anything  like  as  certain  a  crop  as  the 
beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  not  in  our  country.  But 
there  are  some  places  in  Colorado  where  it  is  pretty  near  a  success 
every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  frost  interfere  with  your  fruit  crop  down  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  les;  we  have  lost  our  entire  crop  the  two  last  years. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  lost  our  entire  crop,  and  there  have'  been 
two  total  failures  of  the  fruit  crop.  That  is  something  that  never 
happened  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  more.  Suppose 
they  cut  down  this  tariff  50  per  cent  on  sugar,  do  you  think  that 
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would  put  your  neighborhood  out  of  the  business  of  raising  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  SwTNK.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  anything  that  would  discourage  capital  for 
putting  in  plants  would  work  very  much  against  our  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  was  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked 
vou  if  it  would  stop  you  people  from  this  industry  of  raising  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  would  just  depend  upon  what  the  plants 
did.  If  the  snpar  plants  should  throw  the  burden  of  the  decline 
on  to  the  farmer,  I  think  we  would  have  to  quit  business,  but  if 
it  did  not  we  might  go  ahead.  As  a  rule  capitalists  take  care  of 
did.  If  the  su^ar  plants  should  throw  the  burden  of  the  decline 
of  sugar  they  might  take  it  all  off  of  the  farmer,  and  if  they  did,  I 
think  we  would  have  to  quit  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  50  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  would  cut  the  price 
of  your  beets  down  from  about  $5  a  ton  to  about  $4,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  still  leave  you  a  profit  of  $25  an  acre  on 
your  beet  raising? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  would,  with  all  good  luck.  If  we  had  a  poor  yield, 
which  we  have  sometimes,  it  would  cut  it  down  so  that  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it ;  but  with  all  good  luck,  it  would  still,  I  think,  sliow 
a  profit ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  a  guaranty  to  the  industry,  you  would  rather 
see  the  duty  raised  instead  of  lowered,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  See  it  raised? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  difference,  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  you  would  rather  see  it  raised  instead  of  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  I  would.  I  am  always 
willing  to  play  fair. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  if  the  duty  was  raised, 
it  would  probably  protect  us  and  give  us  more;  but  I  do  not  know 
about  that ;  I  can  not  tell,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  subject 
to  what  you  call  monopolies — that  is,  combines.  Whether  it  would 
figure  out  to  our  interest  or  to  somebody  else's  interest,  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty  or  raising  it 
would  insure  the  continuation  of  the  factories,  it  would  then  benefit 
tlie  farmers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  F'ordney.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty,  or  even  raising 
it,  making  it  higher,  would  retain  the  factories,  and  permit  them  to 
continue  in  the  industry,  it  would  benefit  the  farmers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  If  they  paid  more  for  the  beets,  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 
[Laughter."!  It  would  benefit  the  farmer.  That  is  something  you 
can  not  control. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  general  sentiment  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  generally,  or  only  on  beets? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  Are  the  people  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff? 

Mr.  Hill.  Generally? 
^  Mr.  SwiNK.  Generallv  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  as  the  last  elec- 
tion showed  it  very  well.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  You  were  a  victim  of  the  last  election  yourself, 
were  you  not.  Senator? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  and  I  was  just  like  the  balance  of  them — I  got 
left. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  at  all ;  but  I  say,  you  are 
not  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  never  hav.e  been.  I  have  voted  with  the  Republican 
party  ever  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  in  Colorado?  Yes;  I  understand.  We  have 
got  some  good  citizens  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  have ;  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Mr.  Swink?    Have  you  anything  further  to  offer,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  Swink.  Now,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  That 
as  I  look  at  it,  anything  that  would  tend  toward  lowering  the  price 
of  sugar  might  have  something  to  do  with  stopping  the  building  up 
of  manufactures  in  our  State.  To  stop  the  industry  where  it  is 
would  mean  to  stop  building  reservoirs  or  any  more  ditches  or  im- 
proving any  more  land.  With  the  present  condition  of  things  I 
think  our  people  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  we  are  getting  along 
nicely.  We  have  gotten  along  better  than  we  ever  did  since  I  have 
been  in  the  country,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone.    That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  Colorado  do  not  expect  any  more  un- 
usual profits  by  reason  of  the  bounty  given  by  the  Government  than 
other  good  agricultural  States  have,  do  they? 

Mr.  Swink.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  profit  to  the  farmer  on  beets  now  is  about  $40  an 
acre,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  that  is  jrou  might  say  the  extreihe  profit.  It 
does  not  average  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  $35  and  the 
average  crop  was  14  or  15  tons,  and  the  average  price  was  $5.  That 
would  make  the  price  for  an  acre  of  beets  $75,  less  the  labor  cost, 
$35,  which  would  give  $40  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  producer. 

Mr.  Swink.  That  is,  as  I  stated,  with  good  luck.  But  sometimes 
you  have  got  to  plant  it  over,  and  quite  often  you  have  got  to  do  it, 
which  reduces  the  price  to  the  farmer.  He  has  got  losses  to  contend 
with. 

Mr.  Clark.  Outside  of  melons  and  truck  gardening,  which  is  de- 

Eendent  on  the  location  of  the  farm  close  to  a  railroad  center  or  a 
iff  city,  alfalfa  is  your  next  best  crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir;  alfalfa  is  practically  our  next  best,  surest 
crop  to-day,  at  the  present  price. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  that  pays  you  a  net  profit  of  about  $17  or  $18  an 
acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Hardly  that  But  there  is  another  point  riffht  in 
there.  Supposing  we  quit  growing  beets  and  we  go  back  to  alfalfa; 
we  are  going  to  produce  so  much  alfalfa  that  we  will  get  just  where 
we  did  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  wanted  to  do  is  to  make  a  comparison.  How 
much  per  acre  can  the  wheat  grower  make?  T\Tiat  is  the  profit  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  after  you  deduct  the  cost  of  raising  wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  great  deal  of  our  ground  is  rented  ground,  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  man  who  does  the  work — ^the  farmer — ^makes  more 
than  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  after  you  deduct  the  price  of  labor  does  the 
owner,  the  landlord  of  the  land,  make  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Deducting  the  price  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  deduct  the  price  of  the  labor,  is  the  net  profit 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  landlord  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  is  right  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  farmers  of  this  country  who  are  making  $20 
net  as  the  result  of  their  crops  are  making  the  average  profit,  the 
average  success,  of  the  farm  interests  in  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  I  think  so;  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  on  beets,  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff,  you 
are  making  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  return — ^the  net 
profit — of  the  average  farmer  in  the  country,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  On  which;  the  beet  interest? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  because  there  is  no  other  farming  which  pays  as 
well  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  if  for  any  reason  the  price  of  beets  or  of  beet 
sugar  is  reduced  so  that  the  profit  in  raising  beets  is  reduced  down  to 
$20  an  acre,  you  would  still  go  on  raising  beets,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  that  be  as  profitable  as  any  other  crop,  at 
$20  an  acre? 

Mr.  Swink.  You  might;  but  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  you  had  to  grow  $4  beets  or  $5  beets. 

Afr.  Clark.  I  understand  it  would  make  a  difference,  but  you 
would  still  go  on  raising  them  at  a  net  profit  of  $20?  It  would  still 
be  as  good  as  any  other  crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  T  could  rot  say  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Did  your  land  bring  $300  an  acre  before  you  began 
to  raise  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  Three  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  You  stated  that  the  highest  priced  land  was 
$300  an  acre. 

Mr.  Swink.  No,  sir.  The  highest  priced  land  I  know  of  when  we 
commenced  to  raise  beets  around  there  was  $100  an  acre.  But  I  can 
not  say  that  the  raising  of  beets  increased  the  land  $200  an  acre.  It 
was  only  by  building  up  our  towns,  and  it  is  the  small  tracts  of  land 
around  the  towns  that  are  so  high  priced.    That  is  where  the  high- 
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priced  land  is.    But  out  in  the  country  it  has  increased  the  land  about 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  that  the  highest  priced  land — $100  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  One  hundred  dollars  an  acre  was  the  highest  price 
before  we  commenced  our  sugar  beet  raising. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  alfalfa  crop  would  not  bring  you  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  on  your  $300  an  acre  land  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nothing  but  the  beets  you  grow  would  do  that? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Has  the  petition  for  the  admission  of  Philippine 
ougar  free  retarded  the  growth  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  your 
country?  Have  there  been  any  factories  proposed  that  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  danger  of  the  admission  of  Philippine  sugar 
free,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  laiow  to  what  extent  that  might  retard  it, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  sugar  plant  put  up  since  it 
has  been  talked  of,  putting  Philippine  sugar  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  No  factories  have  been  erected  for  how  long  a 
time  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  only  two  years. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Since  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  move  a  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colo- 
rado within  less  than  two  years  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  that  was  two  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  a  farmer  all  your  life,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  live  and  farm  before  you  went  to  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  good  farming  section,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  com  crop? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    What  part  of  Illinois  did  you  come  from  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  central  part,  Putnam  and  Schuyler. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  good  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  that  part  of 
Illinois? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  With  favorable  conditions,  if  we  got  an  average  of 
50  bushels  of  corn  it  was  a  very  fair  average  crop  of  com. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  com  ? 

Mr.  Swixk.  That  depends  on  the  season. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  an  average  in  Illinois, 
About  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  corn 
in  Illinois? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer,  just  what  it  would  cost 
to  raise  it.  You  can  state  that  it  would  cost  to  raise  it  one  year,  but 
it  might  cost  more  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Swi^^K.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  average  would  be. 
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Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much — ^$5.  Could  you  raise  an  acre  of 
corn  for  $5  ?  » 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No;  I  do  not  believe  yre  could,  for  $6. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  $6  or  $7  or  $10? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  a  whole  lot  on  your  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  com  in  America  that  costs  $10 
to  raise,  is  there,  except  where  it  is  irrigated? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  that  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  cost  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $7.50  be  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  mean  over  and  above  the  rent  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question  now,  if  you 
can,  just  like  you  answered  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
beets.    I  want  to  get  at  a  comparison,  if  I  can. 

'  Mr.  SwiNK,  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  to  answer  that  as  I  am 
the  question  in  regard  to  the  beets^  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  there, 
and  have  not  been,  you  see,  for  thirtv-seven  years,  raising  corn. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  price  ox  corn  in  the  United  States,  one 
year  with  another,  is  not  over  40  cents,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  might  be  so;  but  I  know  it  is  more  than  that 
now,  and  has  been  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Ci>ARK.  I  know  it  is.  It  happens  to  be  more  than  that  now. 
TVTiat  would  you  say  was  an  average  good  price  for  corn,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  you  are  about  right ;  40  to  45  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  45  cents,  then. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  has  sold  from  45  to  50  cents.  That  is  the  way  it 
generally  runs ;  sometimes  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  $22.50  for  an  acre  of  com,  without  taking 
out  anything  for  raising  it.  If  you  count  for  raising  it  $7.50,  which 
I  think  is  a  big  price,  that  woula  leave  only  $15  an  acre  for  the  corn. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  the  corn? 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  Yes;  net  profit. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  getting,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment a  while  ago,  $40  an  acre  on  these  beets.  You  are  getting  $40 
an  acre  on  the  beets  and  $15  profit  on  the  corn  in  the  best  corn  land 
in  America. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Can  you  not  raise  more  acres  of  corn  with  a  given 
amount  of  labor  than  you  can  of  beets? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  state  was 
the  average  cost  of  an  acre  of  corn.  He  would  not  state  it,  so  I  stated 
it  myself  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  labor  on  the  beets  costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  on  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets  out  there 
you  take  into  consideration  this  $5  or  $10  an  acre,  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  watering.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  oi  com  and  an  acre  of  beets.  If  you 
take  off  this  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar,  as  some  suggest,  it  still 
leaves  these  beet  men  $25  an  acre  profit,  and  that  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  profit  as  the  corn  raiser  makes.    The  corn  raiser  is  not  here. 
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Now,  how  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  an  average  per  acre  in  Illi- 
nois or  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Wheat? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  the  average! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  only  a  general  idea,  I  can  tell  myself,  but 
I  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  made  preparation  only  to  answer  on  beets,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  wheat  crop,  I  suppose,  varies  in  Illinois  just  the 
game  as  it  used  to.  It  used  to  vary  very  much,  all  the  way  from  noth- 
ing to  an  average  crop,  and  the  average  crop,  I  think,  would  be  some^ 
thing  about  20  bushels,  when  I  was  farming. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  a.  fair  average  price  for  wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  $1  a  bushel.  That  would  be  $20  an  acre.  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  and  harvest  it,  cut  it  and 
thrash  it  and  get  it  into  the  stacks,  and  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  on  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  know  what  the  price  of  labor  is.  We  all 
know  out  there. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  as  we  all  know.  Some  pay  more  than 
others. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  live  in  the  cities,  and  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  farming.    You  and  I  do. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  it  will  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of 
wheat  and  harvest  it,  thrash  it,  and  put  it  in  the  stacks,  and  get  it 
f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up,  and  I  do  not  know; 
offhand  I  would  not  like  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $5  be  a  plenty? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  about  $2  an  acre  to  get  it  in  the  ground,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  To  get  it  where? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  sow  it. 

Mr.  Swink.  Two  dollars  an  acre  to  sow  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  to  sow  wheat. 

Mr.  Swink.  Two  dollars  an  acre.  I  was  figuring  on  the  bushel.  It 
might  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Swink.  You  mean  to  stack  it  and  get  it  thrashed? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  mean  to  plow  the  ground  up  and  harrow  it  and 
sow  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Swink.  I  did  not  understand  you.    Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $5  be  a  fair  average  cost  of  getting  this  acre  of 
wheat  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  should  think  so,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  leaves  $15  to  the  wheat  farmer  per  acre;  and 
you  are  getting  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  as  the  wheat  farmer 
or  the  corn  farmer.  Does  the  hay  crop  pay  as  much  out  in  that  coun- 
try as  it  does  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  Kansas  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Swink.  How  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  hajr  crop  paj  as  well  in  the  Central  West,  as 
we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  calling  it  here  lately,  as  the  corn  crop 
or  wheat  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  the  hay  crop  would  pay  us  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  Colorado.  I  am  talking  about 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  that  country. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  suppose  so.  They  appear  to  raise  more  of  it,  and  if 
it  did  not  pay  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  the  three  great  crops  there? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  get  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  out  of 
your  beet  crop  as  those  farmers  get  out  of  theirs.  Now,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  anything  unfair  in  taking  away  $1  a  ton  on  your 
beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  us.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  our  farmers  would  continue  and  take  the 
chance  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  could  not  grow  anything  else  that  would  pay 
better? 

Mr.  Swink.  No;  but  it  is  the  class  of  labor.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  would  not  rather  do  something  else. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  would  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  corn  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  is  very  different.  One  man  could  grow  40  acres 
of  corn. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  would  not  grow  as  many  acres  of  beets,  would  he  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  You  bet  he  would  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  to  have  the  same  amount  of  labor  whether 
you  get  a  good  or  a  bad  crop  of  beets,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  One  man  can  put  in  and  cultivate  about  20  acres  of 
beets^— that  is,  one  man  with  a  team;  but  he  can  not  thin  them  nor  he 
can  not  top  them.  He  may  haul  them  to  market.  About  20  acres, 
that  is  about  what  it  takes. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  in  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  On  my  different  places  I  have  about  200  acres,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  connection  with  or  no  interest  in  any 
refinery? 

Mr.  Swink.  Sir? 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  sugar-refining  plant? 

Mr.  Swink.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  I  have  no  interest  in  any 
plant,  no  stock  in  any  plant,  or  no  interest  in  anything  but  just  grow- 
ing the  sugar  beets  to  put  on  the  cars.    That  is  all  the  interest  I  nave. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  irrigation  plant? 

Mr.  Swink.  Oh,  yes;  I  have.  I  have  got  stock.  Our  ditches  are 
most  of  them  run  by  companies,  and  they  are  stocked  for  so  much, 
and  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  farmers.  They  are  cooperative  com- 
panies in  one  sense  of  the  word,  while  they  are  companies.  But  I  do 
not  own  any  ditch  where  I  sell  the  water  i?or  a  profit.  I  only  own  the 
ditches  and  irrigate  the  lands  under  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  higher  price  you  get  for  the  beets  the  higher 
price  you  can  sell  your  land  for? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  was  the  average  yield  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley this  past  year? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  In  1907  and  1908,  you  mean? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  the  crop  that  is  now  being  gatliered. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  yield  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  m  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  entire  valley  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  the  average  yield 
was  about  13  tons,  the  average  for  the  valley.  Some  neighborhoods 
average  more  than  others.  Our  neighborhood  averages  more,  because 
we  have  got  more  good  farmers. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  has  not  been  a  good  year,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  This  last  year  would  not  average  that.  This  is  the 
worst  year  we  ever  did  have. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  average  more  than  11  tons  to  the  acre 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  I  could  not  tell,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
they  are  not  yielding  as  well  this  year  as  usual,  on  account  of  the 
frost  last  spring  and  the  dry  weather;  but  the  crop  is  not  harvested, 
and  I  could  not  tell  you  the  yield  this  year.  I  only  speak  of  the  yield 
last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  success  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  crop  in  Colorado,  as  there  are  many  factories 
in  other  States  where  conditions  are  much  different  from  what  the^ 
are  where  you  raise  beets  by  irrigation.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  must  depend  upon  the  elements  for  sunshine  and 
rain  where  you,  in  irrigating  countries,  can  give  water  to  the  bwts 
when  they  need  it,  and  you  have  sunshine  all  the  time,  so  that  the 
conditions  which  prevail  there  would  not  control  the  industry  all 
over  the  United  States,  would  they? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  conditions  in  the 
different  localities  are  very  much  different.  Even  in  an  irrigation 
district  they  are  very  much  different,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  industry  could  not  survive  alone  in  Colorado 
if  it  could  not  elsewhere — in  other  States? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  farm  labor  on  the  beet 
farms  there?     Do  they  have  any  trouble  in  getting  labor? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  much  trouble.  We  employ 
some  Japs — quite  a  good  many — and  Mexicans  and  some  Indians  in 
thinning  the  beets.  The  Mexicans  and  the  Indians  are  down  in  New 
Mexico.  We  go  down  there  about  thinning  time  and  bring  them  up, 
and  they  do  the  thinning  and  then  go  back.  Some  of  the  Japs  stay 
there  during  the  whole  entire  season  and  raise  beets  as  well  as  thin 
beets.  The  thinning  of  them  and  the  topping  of  the  beets  it  is  prclty 
hard  to  get  our  American  fellows  to  do,  and  they  prefer  to  hire  the 
labor  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  labor? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  What  do  we  pay  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Where  we  pay  by  the  day  we  pay  them  $1.50  a  day, 
but  most  of  them  top  by  the  acre.  It  costs  $6.50  an  acre  to  top  the 
beets  and  $6.50  to  $7  for  thinning ;  that  is,  thinning  and  hoeing — one 
hoeing. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MA.  K.  K.  BABBITT,  OF  OABDEN  CITY,  EANS. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  desire  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  committee  for  two  or  three  minutes.  I  am  here 
representing  the  United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion which  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  began  operations  and 
made  its  investments  in  western  Kansas,  in  the  two  western  counties 
in  Kansas.  It  has  perhaps  there  reached  an  actual  investment  of 
something  over  $3,000,000,  represented  by  a  sugar  factory  which  cost 
nj^proximately  $1,000,000,  by  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems embracing  something  over  200  miles  of  main  canals  and  main  lat- 
erals and  large  storage  reservoirs,  and  the  company  is  owned  entirely 
hy  individuals  residing  in  Colorado  and  Kansas.  Not  a  share  of  its 
stoclc  is  owned  by  any  other  interest  or  identified  with  anv  other 
branch  of  the  sugar  industry.  The  company  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing that  part  of  Kansas  by  inviting  tenants  onto  its  lands,  by  offering 
them  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  those  lands  on  payments  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  generally  endeavoring  to  work  out 
the  development  of  its  own  business  and  of  Aat  particular  country. 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  the  directors  or  stockholders 
of  that  company  as  to  the  necessity  of  at  least  continuing  the  present 
protection  w^hich  is  afforded  to  their  product.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmers  of  that  country,  I  believe,  have  shared,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  owners  of  factories,  in  whatever  profits  there  have 
been  growing  out  of  the  industry.  This  company,  as  I  said,  has  been 
operating  for  three  and  one-half  years  there  and  has  paid  one  divi- 
dend. It  has  not  paid  anything  like  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
on  its  investment,  and  it  depends  for  its  profits  upon  its  ability  to 
improve  conditions  of  raising  beets.  Those  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. The  farmers  are  learning  how  to  raise  beets  and  they  are  doing 
better.  But,  just  incident  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  before 
the  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that  last  year's  crop,  which  embraced 
something  between  8,000  and  10,000  acres,  did  not  average  the  growers 
quite  10  tons  per  acre.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  many 
of  the  years  that  is  about  what  the  average  will  be  to  the  grower,  and 
the  figures  stated  to  vou,  perhaps,  are  the  figures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Swink,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished 
beet  raiser  probably  in  Colorado,  and  located  in  one  of  the  most 
favorable  situations  for  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States,  as 
we  understand  it.  But  I  am  simply  here  to  say  that  I  speak  not  more 
for  this  company  than  for  the  several  thousands  of  men  in  those 
two  counties  in  western  Kansas  who  are  very  greatly  interested 
and  who  have  profited  much  more  than  the  company  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  industry  there,  and  there  is  no  place  anywhere,  I  am  sure, 
which  more  fully  presents  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Saylor  said  before 
you  yesterday  as  to  the  effect  of  this  industry  in  a  general  revival 
of  business  conditions  in  that  country.  The  lands  have  increased, 
undoubtedly,  from  50  to  150  per  cent  since  this  industry  was  insti- 
tuted there,  and  the  farmers  are  taking  very  much  more  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  introducing 
generally  a  much  more  skillful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  a  generd 
revival  of  business  and  a  change  in  the  whole  face  of  conditions  in 
the  country.  I  may  say  that  this  company,  I  know,  is  properly  and 
ably  managed,  it  has  skillful  men  in  every  department  and  business 
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men  at  the  head  of  it,  and  its  profits  have  not  been  such  as  to  be 
particularly  inviting,  and  the  only  profit  that  can  be  worked  out  of 
It  will  come  from  an  improvement  of  conditions  there;  and  certainly 
any  substantial  reduction,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  price  of  their 
product  would  result  in  an  absolute  destruction  of  that  investment, 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  beet  industry.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  as  favorably  located  for  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Kansas  as  they  are  in  California  and  Colorado  and 
the  arid  country,  are  you? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  As  it  was  stated  before,  the  best  results,  as  I  under- 
stand it — I  can  not  speak  as  an  expert — depend  upon  the  supply  of 
water.  The  character  of  the  soil  m  western  Kansas  is,  of  course, 
very  much  the  same  as  that  in  eastern  Colorado.  It  is  only  150  miles 
east  of  Rocky  Ford;  I  think  that  is  about  the  distance.  The  same 
general  conditions  prevail  for  a  short  distance  over  the  line  in  Kan- 
sas as  prevail  generally  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  raise  beets  by  irrigation? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  do  it  entirely  by  irrigation.  The 
waters  that  flow  in  the  riyers  during  the  year  are  not  sufficient,  and 
in  order  to  insure  crops  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  storage 
reservoirs.  This  has  mvolved  large  investments,  and  those  reservoirs 
are  being  installed  all  along.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Swink,  I  think  there  is  water  enough  falls  in  Colorado  to  irri- 
gate every  acre  of  irrigable  land.  It  is  only  a  question  of  installing 
reservoirs,  and  they  are  being  installed  slowly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  dispose  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  understand  mostly  at  Missouri  River  points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  east- 
ern refiners  at  all? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  we  meet  competi- 
tion there,  but  that  is  where  our  market  is,  at  Missouri  River  points. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  in  that  connection  that  if  beet  sugar  were  not 
raised  to  supply  that  very  large  area  of  land  in  the  Middle  West  the 
inhabitants  of  that  land  would  have  to  pay  a  very  much  larger  price 
for  their  sugar  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  amount  of  sugar  raised  out  there  on  your  planta- 
tion does  not  affect  the  people  of  western  Kansas  very  much,  does  it? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Of  our  individual  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Certainly  not.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  all  beet  sugar 
industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  your  storage  waters  from  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  From  the  Arkansas  River. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  where.  Do  you  use  water  out  of  the 
river? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  use  simply  the  water  out  of  the  river  or  do 
you  have  a  reservoir  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  We  have  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  asked  you  where  the  reservoir  was,  and  you 
said  you  got  your  water  out  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  certainly  did  not  understand  you.  Our  reservoir 
is  situated  probably  3  miles  from  the  river,  and  water  is  taken  to  that 
reservoir  in  a  ditch  16  miles  long. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  engaged  in  this  enterprise  three  and  a 
half  years? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  This  particular  company  has  been  engaged  in  it  for 
that  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  raising  sugar  beets 
in  a  commercial  way  in  western  Kansas? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  the  first  company  that 
attempted  to  raise  sugar  beets  in  western  Kansas.  I  am  not  advised 
that  there  are  any  others.  It  is  just  across  the  border  from  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  water  enough  out  there  to  irrigate  all 
the  irrigable  land  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  water  enough  falls  in  the  State,  in 
those  mountains,  if  it  be  conserv^ed  in  reservoirs,  to  do  that.  Of 
course  I  can  not  prove  it  as  a  technical  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  On,  of  course ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  is  the  general  idea,  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  storing  the  water  that  falls. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  "irrigable  land"  you  mean  land  that  is  topo- 
graphically situated  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  irrigate? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  here,  I  have 
forgotten  what  paper,  but  it  was  some  large  metropolitan  paper,  that 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  out  there  they  had 
a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  reservoirs.  Is  that 
true  or  not? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  This  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  great  degree  of  authority 
on  that  this  year,  but  I  think  if  anyone  goes  out  among  the  mountains 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ran^e  any  winter  I  have  ever  seen — ^and  I  have 
seen  twenty  of  them — ^he  will  not  be  impressed  with  the  scarcity  of 
snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  F.  STILIMAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  appear  on  the  part  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  New 
York,  independent  sugar  refiners,  to  place  on  record  our  desire  for 
lower  duties.  We  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  business  as  a  whole 
to  have  lower  duties. 

I  had  no  intention  of  appearing  here  except  to  say  that,  but  several 
questions  have  been  asked,  and  not  answered,  as  to  why  the  Louisiana 
people  and  the  beet  sugar  people  had  to  accept  50  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  the  world's  price  for  sugar.  I  say  it  was  not  necessary.  It  waa 
to  this  extent.  The  inference  was  made  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
enmity  of  the  sugar  trust.  I  think  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  the  l^et  sugar  producers  are  trying  to  raise  a  crop  that 
comes  to  fruition  at  a  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  year  is  past, 
when  several  crops  are  coming  in.  The  beet  crop  comes  first,  soon 
followed  by  the  Louisiana  crop,  immediately  followed  by  the  Cuban 
crop.  It  comes  in  at  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  distribution  has  gone  by. 
Cane  sugar,  at  any  rate,  and  partly  beet  sugar,  is  a  thing  that  should 
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be  marketed  promptly.  It  is  not  a  crop  that  stands  storage;  and  I 
think  that  if  the  committee  will  keep  that  in  mind  they  will  see  why 
the  people  who  raise  these  crops  in  immense  quantities  at  a  time  wlieu 
the  distribution  is  past  must  accept  almost  any  price  they  can  gcL 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  must  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  connected  with 
Arbuckle  Brothers? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  undei'stood  you  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
they  are  an  independent  concern? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  they  been  independent  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Ever  since  there  has  l)een  a  sugar  refinery. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  agreement  Iwtween  the  Arbuckle  Brothers 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  not  at  any  time.  There  has  been  constant 
war. 

Mr.  Clark.  You,  together  with  several  other  witnesses,  have  testi- 
fied that  this  sugar  has  to  be  sold  r'ght  away ;  that  these  men  who  own 
the  raw  sugar  can  not  held  it;  that  you  can  not  store  it.  Does  that 
apply  to  refined  sugar  as  well  as  to  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  refined  sugar  can  be  stored  very  much  longer 
than  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  could  not  understand.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  they  had  to  sell  and  you  did  not  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  sell. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  sell  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not  buy  all  at  once.  We  have  not  any  crop 
coming  in  to  us  in  two  months;  that  must  be  distributed  over  the 
year's  consumption, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about ;  that  it  had  all 
to  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  does  not  always. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  buy  this  sugar; 
that  is,  how  many  months  in  the  year  is  the  actual  market  for  raw 
sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  buy  sugar  all  the  year,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  the  reason  these 
men  had  to  take  what  they  could  get  for  their  sugar  was  on  account 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  sugar,  and  that  they  could  not  store  it  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  because  their  crop 
comes  into  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  main  distribution  of  the 
year  is  past.  The  refiners  buy  all  the  time,  according  to  their  wants. 
They  do  not  hold  back  and  wait  for  this  crop  to  come  and  then  buy  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  their  croj)  comes  in  a  different  season? 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  beet  crop  of  Europe  comes  in  about  the  same 
time  as  the  beet  crop  of  America  comes  in.  At  the  same  time  the 
crop  of  Java  has  come  into  port.  It  takes  sixty  days  to  bring  that 
crop  here.  They  begin  in  May  to  grind,  and  most  of  their  sugar  is 
shipped  in  the  first  part  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and  it  gets 
in  here  about  the  time  that  the  domestic  beet  crop  is  coming  on  the 
market. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  do  yon  get  the  crop  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  October  and  November. 

Mr.  Tx)NG\voRTH.  October  and  November? 

Mr.  Stillman.  And  December. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTii.  About  the  same  time  as  the  beet  crop? 

Mr.  Stillman.  About.     I  think  it  follows  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  sugar  does  your  company  refine  in  the 
year,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Oh,  from  200.000  to  300,000  tons  during  the  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  favor 
abolishing  all  duty  on  sugar?  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  first 
statement. 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  I  thought  only  of  our  own  business,  I  would 
advocate  it. 

Mr.  F'oRDNEY.  But  if  you  thought  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
you  would  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  outside  of  the  Treasury,  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  were  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  producers  of  the  country,  you  would  not  recommend  it, 
would  you  ?  * 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  their  wel- 
fare, I  suppose  I  would  make  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  survive 
on  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  certainly,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  this  $60,000,- 

000  to  $100,000,000  invested  in  that  industry  would  perish? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  advocate  no  duty,  or 
free  sugar. 

Mr.  P'oRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  industry  could  stand  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  rates  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  What  industry;  the  beet  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  The  beet  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  own  any  beet  sugar  interests,  and  the  most 

1  know  is  what  I  have  heard  here.    I  should  judge  by  that  it  could. 
Mr.  FonDNEY.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Carmen  Smith,  representing 

the  Owasso  Beet  Sugar  Company,  stated  yesterday  that  the  profit 
of  that  company  was  but  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  their  product 
last  year.  They  could  not  stand  very  much  reduction  of  duties,  could 
they? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  they  could,  if  they  do  the  work  right,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  good  work  they  would  have 
to  get  the  farmer  to  raise  the  beets  at  a  less  price? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  want  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  that 
direction ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  want  to  do  some  work  in  that  way,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  own  operations. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  produce  beets  at  a  less 
price  than  they  do  now,  and  secondly  they  must  get  the  sugar  out  at 
a  less  price? 
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Mr.  Stillman.  They  must  pay  less  for  the  beets  ftnd  jpret  more 
sugar  out  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  pay  less  for  their  labor? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Stillman.  But  that  will  l^  made  up  by  the  increased  yield  of 
the  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  they  are  gradually  improving.  They  do  pro- 
duce sugar  at  a  little  less  price  now  than  when  uie  industry  was 
first  started  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  business,  but  if 
they  say  they  are  improving,  I  am  willing  to  believe  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  one  thmg  certain;  that  if  all  the  sugar  we 
consume  in  this  country  were  produced  here,  American  labor  would 
get  much  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  it  costs  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  to 
purchase  raw  sugar  imported  from  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  You 
said  American  labor  wfiuld  get  more  out  of  it.    Out  of  what? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  More  pay  out  of  the  production  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  gross  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  laborers  of 
this  country  of  course  would  be  greater  if  all  the  sugar  was  raised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  the  gross  amount  received  by  labor  would  be 
greater  than  at  thepresent  time. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Tnere  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  idea  of  good  labor  conditions  in  the  country  is 
when  labor  is  well  employed  and  well  paid,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  anything  that  is  done  by  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  placing  a  tariff  on  imported  articles  would  be  in  the  line  of 

Erotecting  American  laborers  against  foreign  laborers  that  receive 
jss  pay,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  deliver 
a  political  address,  but  I  do  not  like  the  term  "  protecting^ American 
labor."  I  do  not  think  American  labor  is  protected.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  degraded  by  the  present  process.  A¥hen  you  look  at  those 
people  coming  into  New  York,  I  do  not  think  they  raise  the  quality  of 
American  labor  a  bit.    I  did  not  mean  to  raise  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Fordney,  I  was  not  trying  to  make  a  political  speech.  T  could 
not  do  that  if  I  tried. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Neither  can  I  . 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  one  gentlemen,  Mr.  Baird,  yesterday  did  say 
that  the  expert  labor  in  producing  sugar  in  some  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  receives  about  one-seventh  in  dollars  and  cents  what  Ameri- 
can labor  receives  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  duty  on  that  sugar  produced  by  that  cheap 
labor  abroad  certainly  must  protect  that  labor  here,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  that  is  what  you  call  protection  of  labor,  ya*?. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Stillman.  There  are  other  things.  I  said  if  I  considered  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  country  I  would  advocate  free  sugar.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  free  sugar  would  increase  other  industries  so  much  and 
enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  and  manufactures  of  the  people 
that  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
much  more,  I  think,  than  the  profits  to  a  few,  a  comparatively  few, 
beet  sugar  people. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  your  company  refine  any  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  we  have  not  had  any. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  IVhy  do  you  not  buy  the  Hawaiian  product? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered,  some  time  ago,  an  opportunity  to 
buy  some  Hawaiian  sugar  by  contract.  I  think  that  is  the  way  that 
the  business  is  done.  The  planters  contract  for  their  year's  output.  We 
did  not  want  to  bind  ourselves  to  take  cargoes  of  sugar  that  came  into 
New  York  whenever  they  might  come.  The  business  is  done  in  that 
way.  They  ship  the  sugar  and  the  receivers  here  take  it  on  arrival, 
no  matter  whether  their  refiners  here  are  overloaded  or  not,  and  w© 
did  not  want  it  on  those  terms. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  in  selling  that  sugar  they  naturally  or 
necessarily  sell  at  a  smaller  price  than  the  current  price? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered  that  sugar  at  a  smaller  price; 
but  we  preferred  to  be  free  to  buy  when  and  where  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  refine  any  Louisiana  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pay  the  same  prices  for  Louisiana  sugar 
that  you  do  for  other  sugar  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
buy  the  bulk  of  the  Louisiana  product? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  in  their  confidence.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  whether  they  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not ;  not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  a 
refinery  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  is  said  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Stillman,  in  relation  to  the 
storing  of  sugar,  is  it  not  practicable  to  store  raw  sugar  and  keep  it 
for  a  time? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  can  it  be  stored  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  long  as  you  like,  if  you  prepare  it  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Practically  all  Cuban  sugar  and  Louisiana  sugar 
goes  to  the  New  York  market  in  a  raw  state? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  sugar  may  be  stored  indefinitely,  for 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  comes,  you  say,  in  such  quantities  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  so  as  to  make  the  price  low  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  producer  or  the  seller  desires  to  dispose 
of  it? 
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Mr.  Stillman.  He  has  to.    Generally  those  people  are  in  debt. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Generally  their  financial  condition  is  such  that 
they  need  to  sell  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  they  need  to  sell  it;  not  only  need  to,  but 
must. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  refiners,  of  course,  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  a  way  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  producers? 

Mr,  Stillman.  Yes;  we  are  mean  enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  not  an  unnatural  thing.  Now, 
about  the  differential  on  refined  sugar.  That  is  supposed  to  be  12J 
cents? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Could  not  that  be  abolished  with  entire  safety 
to  the  American  refineries? 

Mr.  Stillman.  And  keep  up  the  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  there  is 
any  tariff  on  raw  sugar  or  not,  in  relation  to  this  12^  cents  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  say,  what  effect  does  the  other  tariff  have  on 
the  interest  of  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  the  raw  sugar  is  taxed  and  the  refined  sugar  is 
not  taxed,  the  refined  sugar  will  come  into  the  market  and  displace 
the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  refined  sugar  would  come  into  the  market. 
If  it  were  put  on  the  free  list,  then  the  refined  sugar  would  come  to 
the  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  it  were  on  the  free  list  we  would  stand  our 
chance. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  take  your  chances.  Now,  I  do  not 
understand  the  logic  of  your  situation.  You  have  a  differential 
which  in  fact  would  cover  the  entire  waste  in  the  process  of  refining, 
in  addition  to  this  12^  cents,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Suppose,  for  ilhistration,  that  a  differential  is 
granted  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  the  waste  that  results  from  the 
process  of  refining;  you  would  not  need  any  differential  above  that, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  differential  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  labor  and  all  the  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  if  you  have  free  sugar  you  do  not  ask  any 
differential  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  With  free  sugar  the  way  we  would  make  our 
profit  would  be  by  reason  of  the  very  large  increased  demand  for  our 
product — the  very  much  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  meet  the  same  com- 

Eetition.    The  foreign  refiner  would  avail  himself  of  conditions,  or 
e  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  benefited  by  the  same  conditions? 
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Mr.  SinxMAN.  Yes:  he  would. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  have  the  same  competition,  then? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  would.    We  would  have  the  same  competition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  With  free  sugar  you  think  you  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  refiners? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  with  taxed  sugar,  notwithstanding 

Mr.  Stillman.  You  understand,  I  am  not  advocating  that;  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  abolition  of  the  differential  would  not  hurt.  But 
I  say  if  we  could  have  free  sugar,  all  free  sugar,  we  would  take  our 
risk. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  the  American  refiners  refine  sugar  as  cheaply 
for  the  American  market  as  foreign  refiners  can  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  a  foreign  refiner.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this 
differential  is  necessary,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  contending  that  it  is  necessary,  a^e 

you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  supply  of  refined  sugar  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  contending  that  the  differen- 
tial is  necessary  for  your  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know.  T  am  not  insisting  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Because  in  many  cases  the  actual  test  of  a  thing 
disproves  the  theory.    Theoretically,  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  your  company  interested  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
production  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  we  are  not  producers,  if  you  mean  that.  We 
are  interested  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  increased. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Your  company  has  no  sugar  land  there? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  of  any  members,  officers,  or  stock- 
holders of  your  company  who  are  so  interested? 

Mr.  Stillman.  This  is  not  a  company ;  it  is  a  private  firm,  and  the 
members  of  that  partnership  are  not  interested  m 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  copartnership.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  copartners,  any  of  them,  are  interested  in  the  sugar  plantations 
and  sugar  production  of  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  dollar's  worth  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  you  are  interested  in  seeing  the  production 
of  Cuba  increased.  Would  vou  rather  see  the  production  of  Cuban 
sugar  increased  than  to  see  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try increased? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  suppose  you  mean  for  the  interests  of  my  own 
business.    I  say,  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  You  and  I  are 
both  interested  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  Stillman.  No.  As  interested  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  production  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased, except  in  so  far  as  the  loss  of  production  in  Cuba  brings  a 
strain  on  our  relations  with  Cuba  that  would  in  any  way  bring  ns 
under  the  danger  of  annexing  Cuba  to  this  country.  I  should  hate 
to  see  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  state  that  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  that 
differential  to  protect  you  against  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  mentioned  the  cost  of  labor  as  one  element. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  beet  sugar  growers  should 
have  an  equal  amount  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  much  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  ought  to  have  it,  ought  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  giving  them  protection. 
•  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  protection  of  the  beet 
sucar  growers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  thought  you  wanted  a  reduction,  or  free  trade, 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  said  for  our  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  as  a  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  a  refiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  speaking  from  that  standpoint  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  speaking,  as  a  refiner,  of  the  interests  of  our 
business.  I  said  as  an  American  citizen  I  should  like  to  see  sugar 
free. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  ^production  of  either  cane 
or  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  then,  would  increase  your  business  as 
refiners  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  why  you  would  like  to  have  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  why.  I  would  like  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  consumption  of  sugar,  per  capita,  in  the 
United  States,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  my  memory 
of  what  is  in  Gray's  Eeports,  and  I  think  that  is  77  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Seventy-seven  pounds? 

Mr.  Stillinian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  consumption,  or  the  use  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  under  free  trade,  per  capita? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  something  over 
90  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  your  preference  for  free  sugar  would  be  because 
of  its  effect  in  developing  other  industries,  besides  the  actual  con- 
sumption, direct? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes.  I  did  not  think  I  was  suggesting  any  new 
idea  to  this  committee.  I  think  the  committee  is  as  well  posted  on 
these  things  as  I  am. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  testified  here  to-day  that  you  could  not 
store  granulated  sugar,  or  refined  sugar — ^beet  sugar.  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  water  shipment  of  refined  sugar  has  any  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Any  granulated  sugar  is  hydroscopic. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  say  it  is  hydroscopic.  That  is,  it  will  absorb 
water,  it  will  absorb  moisture.  If  it  is  put  anywhere  where  the  mois- 
ture can  penetrate  the  wood  of  the  barrel,  it  will  certainly  not  stand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  more  advantageous  to  refine  sugar  in 
this  country  than  to  refine  it  abroad  and  bring  it  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  By  "  abroad  "  do  you  mean  the  producing  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  where  it  has  got  to  stand  water  shipment 
to  come  into  this  country — at  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  water  shipment 
from  England,  for  instance,  to  this  country  would  affect  it.  -  ' 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  the  water  shipment  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  have  not  any  sugar  there  to  ship. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  asking  you  for  information  as  to  whether  it 
does  affect  it. 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  would  be  a  guess.  It  has  never  been  tried,  to 
my  knowledge.  We  have  shipped  sugar  from  this  country  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  presume  it  arrived  there  in  good  order,  because  the  ship- 
ments were  repeated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  shipment  by  water  does 
not  affect  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Not  unless  the  moisture  gets  into  the  ship.  It  does 
not  always  get  there.  Iron  ships  sweat,  and  wooden  ships  do  not — 
they  are  ventilated.  The  ships  we  shipped  to  Australia  in  were  ven- 
tilated wooden  ships. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  spoke  of  the  beet  sugar  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  getting  a  larger  percentage  or 
sugar  out  of  the  beets.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  they  get 
out  now  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  percentage  that  the  refiners  of  America 
extract  from  the  beets  compare  with  the  percentage  that  foreign 
refiners  extract ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  could  only  tell  you  that  by  reference  to  reports — 
Saylor's  reports  and  Willett  &  Gray's  reports.  I  am  not  sure.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  but  I  do  not  recall  it.  Those 
things  are  all  on  record. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  favor  of  the  foreign  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  Americans  do  not  extract 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  sugar  from  the  beets  as  they  might? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  have  understood  it  is  an  agricultural  problem. 
They  do  not  do  their  agricultural  work  in  a  scientific  manner.  They 
will  probably  learn  some  day.     I  have  no  doubt  they  will. 

Mr.  Pou.  That,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  increase  of  the  percentag-e  of  outturn  very 
much  diminishes  the  cost. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  where  the  sugar 
goes  to  when  it  leaves. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  could  export  and  get  a  rebate  of  the  import  duties, 
could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  suppose  so.  We  export  sirup  and  get  a  rebate 
on  thct — a  u'rawback. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  You  spoke  of  exporting  to  Australia,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  What  was  the  extent  of  those  exports? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  were  not  very  heavy.  We  made  shipments  of 
a  few  hundred  barrels. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  shipping  sugar  from  this  country  to  Australia, 
you  had  no  protection  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  We  got  the  drawback,  and  it  was  much 
heavier  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  think  that  business  has  been  done 
of  late  years.    I  was  speaking  of  the  olden  times. 

Mr.  Kandell.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  drawback? 

Mr.  Stillman.  From  the  United  States  Government;  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Stillman.  If  there  is  anybody  else  who  has  information  he 
desires  to  give  to  the  committee,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear 
him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. 

ADDinONAI  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  B.  HATHAWAY. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  some- 
thing that  there  has  not  been  a  thing  said  about,  except  incidentally. 
When  you  were  testifying  the  other  day  and  were  giving  facts  and 
figures  as  to  costs  and  profits,  and  all  that,  you  never  anywhere  took 
into  consideration,  or  stated  to  the  committee  at  least,  what  income  or 

frofit  you  have  from  the  by-products  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture, 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter,  because  I  was  up  there  once 
and  talked  to  the  men  about  it,  and  they  were  just  beginning  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  sir.  All  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  by-products  were  taken  into  consideration^  as  far  as^  we 
are  concerned,  when  I  gave  you  the  cost  of  our  production.  Against 
the  total  expenses  had  been  charged  the  receipts  from  by-products. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  took  that  into  considera- 
tion or  not. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did. 

Mr,  Randell.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  which  I  think  is  of  some 
importance,  of  Mr.  Spreckels. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  is  present.  He  does  not  respond. 
If  there  is  any  other  p'  rson  who  desires  to  be  heard,  the  committee 
will  hear  him  now.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anyone,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30. 

(At  3.40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meai^s, 

Wednesday^  November  18^  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  embrace 
the  agricultural  schedule,  and  the  clerk  informs  me  that  there  are 
some  44  people  who  have  registered  their  names  with  him  asking 
to  be  heard.  Of  course  there  will  be  others  who  will  appear  before 
the  hearing  is  ended.  Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
men make  their  statements  as  concise  as  possible,  doing  full  justice 
to  the  subject,  and  I  almost  feel  like  venturing  to  suggest  to  members 
of  the  committee  to  preserve  the  same  rule. 

We  will  hear  Mr.  E.  F.  Woodward,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  chairman 
of  the  California  commission,  on  the  subject  of  citrus  fruits. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWAEB  F.  WOODWABD,  SANTA  BOSA,  CAL. 

• 
Mr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,, 
we  desire  to  correspond  to  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  shall  not  intrude  any  per- 
sonal remarks  in  what  I  may  have  to  say,  but  simply  read  to  you  a 
page  or  two  of  the  report  which  gives  us  the  proper  credentials  to 
appear  before  you.  This  report  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee 
called  together  by  the  governor  of  California  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  various  industries  of  our  great  State. 
[Reads:] 

San  Fbancisco,  yovevihrr  fi,  W08. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  antl  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress: 

Anticipating  that  the  Congress  would,  at  an  early  day,  take  up  the  subject  of 
tariff  revision  and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would,  shortly  after  the  November  elections,  assemble  to  consider 
the  subject,  the  governor  of  California  early  in  August  this  year  called  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  representatives  of  the  various  industries  likely  to  be 
affected  by  contemplated  tariff  legislation. 

This  call  was  largely  responded  to,  the  representatives  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  general  committee  was  formed,  composed  in  its  personnel  of  persons 
directly  interested  as  producers  in  the  many  and  varied  industries  of  the  State. 
This  general  committee  formed  subcommittees  to  take  up  special  subjects  and 
report  to  the  general  committee.  Many  sessions  have  been  held  by  these  com- 
mittees, both  the  general  and  special,  and  the  subject  has  been  given  that 
consideration  which  its  importance  demanded. 

This  memorial  to  your  honorable  bodies  has  been  prepared  by  the  direction  of 
the  general  committee  and  is  designed  to  set  forth  briefly  the  conclusions 
reached  and  to  embody  the  recommendations  respectfully  urged  for  your  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

The  recent  election  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industries  was  distinctly  and  unequivocally  reaffirmed,  justifies  the 
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asBumptiou,  we  think,  that  the  revisiou  of  the  tariff  will  be  made  with  that 
principle  constantly  in  view.  The  present  tariff  law  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,"  and  this  title,  we  suppose,  will  also  express  the  puri)ose  of  the 
revised  law. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  vitally  concerned  In  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  articles  of  domestic  production  thaa  Is  California.  In 
every  schedule  of  the  act  of  1897  will  be  found  articles  grown  or  produced  in 
this  State  which  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  any  duty  that  may  be  placed 
upon  like  articles  of  foreign  production.  These  are  the  output  of  our  mines, 
our  coal  fields,  our  petroleum  and  bitumen  deposits,  our  forests,  our  farms, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  our  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  our  dairies,  our  fish- 
eries, and  our  factories. 

Some  of  the  schedules  in  which  our  interest  is  common  with  that  of  many 
States  have  not  been  specially  considered  by  the  committee,  for  the  reason  that 
no  person  appeared  before  the  committee  advocating  any  change  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  industries  involved  concern  more  deeply  other  com- 
munities; with  their  judgment  and  their  efforts  in  securing  reasonable  adjust- 
ment of  duties  we  shall  be  content.  The  schedules  which  the  committee  has 
not  considered  are: 

Schedule  B,  eartius  earthenware,  and  glassware;   Schedule  C,  metals,  and 

The  question  of  olive  oil  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  southern  California,  who  is  now  in  the  city  and  will  be  present  in 
a  short  time. 

Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware;  Schedule  C,  metals,  ami 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel ;  Schedule  F,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of : 
Schedule  I,  cotton  manufactures;  Schedule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manu- 
factures of;  Schedule  L,  silk  and  silk  goods;  Schedule  M,  pulp,  paj^er.  and 
books. 

The  other  schedules* have  had  consideration  In  some  of  which  many  States  are 
.equally  Interested  with  us,  while  In  others  are  Included  articles  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  to  these  last-mentlone<l  schedules  we  more  particularly  address 
this  memorial. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  mention  what  these  schedules  are  to  which 
we  desire  to  address  ourselves,  I  would  say  that  they  consist  of 
Schedules  D,  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood;  Schedule  E,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  manufactures  of,  which,  we  understand,  was  taken  up 
yesterday;  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  the 
fruit  industrj^,  citrus  fruits,  which  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr. 
Call,  of  Corona,  southern  California,  a  large  orange  grower  of  that 
district.  The  subject  of  raisins  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Tar- 
pey,  a  gentleman  who  has  some  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
which  he  has  cultivated,  and  olive  oil  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Later,  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  opportunitv,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  on  the  question  of  hops ;  and  also  Mr,  IQaber,  who  is  here 
from  Portland,  Oreg.,  representing  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, in  which  States  the  hop  mdustry  is  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant one. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  this 
brief  statement  I  desire  to  file  our  exhibit. 

(The  exhibit  submitted  b}'  Mr.  Woodward  follows:) 

Schedule  D. 

Wood  and  Dianvfacturcs  of  icood, 

California  possesses  the  only  redwood  forests  on  this  continent. 
Our  mountains  contain  vast  forests  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  fir,  and 
spruce.     The  subcommittee  upon  this  schedule  will  be  personally 
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represented  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  pre- 
sent more  fully  the  argument  touching  required  duties  to  adequately 
protect  the  lumber  industry.  Some  conception  of  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  this  industry  may  be  formed  from  the  fofiowing  facts 
g^leaned  from  the  report  made  to  the  California  general  committee 
on  tariff  revision: 

There  are  in  the  State,  outside  of  government  reservations,  2,360,000  acres 
of  standing  timber,  with  an  estimated  stumpage  of  eighty  billions  of  feet. 
In  1907  the  lumber  outi)iit  was  fourteen  hundred  million  feet.  There  is  in- 
vested in  mills  and  logging  railways  $16,000,000,  and  $1,650,000  in  camp  and 
logging  equipments.  Of  $16,000,000  expenditures,  80  per  cent  was  in  labor. 
There  is  invested  in  the  lumber  coastwise  vessels  $30,000,000,  and  over  two  and 
three-quarter  million  dollars  are  expended  annually  in  wages  and  one  and 
three-quarter  millions  in  supplies.  This  tonnage  represents  the  entire  coast 
tonnage  north  to  Washington,  but  nearly  all  of  it  Is  controlled  and  60  per 
cent  is  owned  by  California  investors. 

Schedule  E. 

Sugar^  moldsses,  and  manufactures  of. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of  great  promise  in  California.  In 
1888  the  first  Deet  su^ar  was  reported  and  the  production  was  1,910 
short  tons.  In  1897  it  had  increased  to  35,280  tons,  and  in  1906  to 
94,285  tons.  No  specific  report  was  made  to  the  general  committee 
upon  this  subject,  as  the  manufacturing  interests  are  to  be  fully  and 
personally  represented  before  your  committees.  The  feature  of  the 
industry  which,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  considering 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  is  the  interest  of  the  grower  of 
beets.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  grower  is  receiving  for  his  beets  about  $4.50  per  ton  at  the  fac- 
tory, with  a  premiuni  tor  excess  per  cent  per  ton  of  certain  constitu- 
ents of  the  beet.  The  grower  is  receiving  but  a  fair  profit  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  proximity  to  the  factory. 

We  ask  for  such  legislation  upon  this  subject  as  will  enable  the  fac- 
tory to  pay  not  less  than  present  rates  to  the  grower. 

Schedum:  F. 

Tobacco^  and  mannfactures  of. 

The  tobacco  growing  industry  has  not  reached  important  propor- 
tions in  this  State,  although  cigars  are  extensively  manufactured 
here.     The  subject  has  not  been  taken  up  by  this  committee. 

Schedule  G. 

Agricidtural  products  and  provisions. 

In  nearly  every  item  of  this  schedule  from  No.  218  to  No.  272  the 
California  farmer  and  orchardist  are  concerned.  Many  of  these 
items  are  conuntm  to  most  of  the  States,  but  in  some  of  them  Cali- 
fornia has  a  peculiar  and  in  others  an  exclusive  interest.  It  is  with 
these  latter  that  this  memorial  will  be  more  particularly  concerned. 
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Fruit  industry. 

The  dominant  industry  of  California  relating  to  the  soil  is  now  the 
fruit  industry,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  fruits  grown 
here  have  become  possible  through  the  fostering  influence  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  notably  oranges  and  lemons,  prunes,  raisins,  figs,  nuts, 
and  wines. 

The  combined  shipments  of  our  fruit  products  out  of  the  State^ 
principally  to  the  American  market,  amount  annually  to  over  90,000 
carloads  of  10  tons  each,  having  an  average  value  of  $1,000  for  each 
car,  or  $90,000,000. 

Schedule  G  embraces  a  wide  range  of  farm  products.  The  reason- 
ableness of  the  duties  fixed  by  the  act  of  1807  upon  competing  farm 
products  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  seriously  questioned, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  no  greater  than  by  the  acts  of  1890  and 
1894,  and  where  an  increase  was  given  in  the  act  of  1897  it  was  after 
full  argument  and  upon  convincing  data,  which  still  hold  good. 

The  existing  rates  are  by  your  memorialists  strongly  urged  as  just 
and  reasonable.  Where  any  changes  are  suggested  they  will  be 
^:pecially  noted  in  this  report,  or  will  be  personally  presented  by 
persons  authorized  to  speak  for  the  particular  industry. 

Citrus  fruits. 

Of  the  very  large  fruit  industry  of  California  which  has  in  recent 
years  become  an  important  factor  in  supplying  the  American  market. 
the  citrus  fruit  stands  at  the  head  as  a  single  product,  amounting 
in  value  of  output  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  our  fruit 
products,  excluding  the  products  of  our  vineyards.  This  special 
mdustry  will  be  personally  represented  before  your  committees,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  be  treated  here  at  length.  Citrus  fruits  are  grown, 
in  commercial  quantities,  as  far  north  as  Shasta  County,  quite  ex- 
tensively in  Butte  County  and  counties  south  to  San  Diego  County, 
843  miles  south  of  Shasta  County  by  rail. 

There  are  between  9,000  and  10,000  individual  growers  of  citrus 
fruits  in  the  State,  cultivating  about  100,000  acres.  We  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  duty  upon  foreign  citrus  fruits, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  growers,  can  not  be  reduced  without  im- 
perilling the  success  of  the  industry.  Our  principal  competitor  in 
lemons  is  Italy,  and  in  oranges  Italy  and  the  West  Indies;  and 
Mexico,  a  near  neighbor,  may  at  any  time  become  a  strong  competitor. 
In  the  countries  named  orchard  labor  ranges  from  80  to  50  cents  per 
day,  while  we  pay  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  California.  There  are  special 
reasons  why  there  should  be  an  increase  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
on  lemons,  which  will  be  fully  shown  to  your  committees  by  accredited 
representatives  of  that  fruit.  The  report  appended  hereto  presents 
the  argument  very  fully. 

Raisins, 

The  growth  of  the  raisin  industry  in  this  State  is  a  notable  sample 
of  the  benefits  to  producer  and  consumer  of  a  protective  tariff.  Before 
the  California  product  appeared  in  the  market  in  cpiantities  foreign 
rai'^ins  had  the  entire  trade.     Tlie  price  to  the  c()n<;unier  was  much 
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greater  than  now  and  the  quantity  consumed  much  less.  Raisins  ar^ 
now  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  the  market  takes  from  us  90,000,000 
pounds  annually,  while  consiunin<}:  only  an  average  for  the  past  ten 
years  of  about  six  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  the  imported  arti- 
cle. The  duty  is  now  2^  cents  per  pound,  which  can  not,  with  safety 
to  the  industry,  be  reduced. 

Bearing  particularly  on  the  raisin  industry  is  the  importation  of 
Zante  currants,  which  in  their  practical  use  directly  compete  with 
raisins.  Prior  to  1897  the  importations  were  very  large.  The  act  of 
1890  placed  Zante  currants  on  the  free  list  under  a  misapprehensioti 
that  they  did  not  compete  with  raisins  and  under  the  erroneous  imr 
pression  that  they  were  not  grapes.  The  necessity  for  placing  a  duty 
upon  Zante  ciirrants  became  imperative  if  the  Vaisin  industry  was  to 
prosper  and  so,  with  all  the  facts  before  the  Congress,  a  duty  wa9 
imposed  of  2  cents  per  pound — the  raisin  grower  asking  2^ 
cents.  There  should  be  no  diminution  of  the  present  rate. 
With  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  as  now  upon  "  currants,  Zante  or 
others,"  the  importation  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  over 
88,000,000  pounds.  What  quantity  of  these  was  "  Zante  "  and  what 
"  other  "  currants  the  available  department  reports  do  not  disclose. 
From  the  other  sources  of  information  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
these  importations  were  Zante  currants. 

Plums  and  Prums, 

Prunes  are  a  variety  of  plums  which,  when  dried,  are  sweet  and 
constitute  the  chief  article  oi  consumption  of  dried  plums.  They  are, 
however,  generally  spoken  of  as  prunes.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
the  American  market  was  wholly  supplied  from  foreign  countries 
The  prune-growing  industry  developed  rapidly  in  its  natural  home 
here  and,  with  2  cents  per  pound  duty  upon  the  foreign  product, 
has  captured  the  ^American  market.  The  price  to  the  grower  has 
varied  from  1\  cents  per  pound  to  3 J  and  4  cents  for  equal  quanti- 
ties of  60,  70,  80,  and  90  to  the  pound.  The  higher  price  has  never 
been  paid  except  when  there  was  a  sliort  crop.  The  result  flowing 
from  the  development  of  this  large  industry  has  been  to  supply  the 
American  people  with  a  healthful  and  delightful  article  of  food  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  While  we  now  have  the  market 
tor  a  product  sometimes  reaching  150,000,000  poimds,  and  are  ex- 
porting to  some  extent,  this  satisfactory  condition  would  quickly 
disappear  if  unrestricted  competition  were  opened  to  the  foreign 
producer  and  favorable  crops  abroad  should  make  the  American 
market  desirable.  The  act  of  1890  fixed  the  duty  at  2  cents  per 
pound;  the  act  of  1894  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  act  of  189T 
at  2  cents.     This  is  reasonable  and  we  think  should  remain  as  it  is. 

Figs, 

The  duty  upon  figs  is  2  cents  per  pound  which,  considering  the  in- 
creased cost  of  handling  and  marketing  over  that  of  prunes,  is  low 
enough.  The  act  of  1890  gave  2^  cents  per  pound  and  the  act  of 
1894.  li  cents.  Notwithstanding  the  duty,  the  importations  hay* 
increased  from  9,628.000  pounds  in  1898  to  24,546,000  pounds  in  1907. 
The  fig  industry  is  slowly  developing  in  this  State;    if  its  progress 
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is  retarded  by  importations  the  growers  have  not  made  it  known  to 
this  committee.     We  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  duty. 

Fresh  deciduous  fruits^  grapes  and  other. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  California  are  such  as  give  a  carrying 
and  keeping  quality  to  fresh  fruits,  such  as  like  fruits  grown  in 
other  States  do  not  possess.  For  this  reason  we  successftUy  ship 
in  that  form  nearly  all  of  our  deciduous  fruits  to  eastern  markets,  as 
far  as  Boston  and  into  Nova  Scotia.  We  ship  to  these  distant  mar- 
kets in  some  years  15,000  carloads  of  10  tons  each,  including  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  several 
varieties  of  foreign  grapes.  In  the  appendix  to  this  memorial,  and 
part  of  it,  will  be  found  an  interesting  report  of  the  subcommittee 
upon  this  subject.  Broadly  speaking,  the  present  duties  are  suflS- 
ciently  protective,  but  in  one  or  two  particulars  some  relief  is  believed 
necessary  to  properly  protect  the  fruit  industry.  This  necessity  is 
clearly  pointed  out  m  the  appended  report.  The  competing  fruits 
which  severely  affect  the  California  fruit  industry  are  the  Almeria 
grapes  from  Spain  and  the  universally  distributed  banana  from  the 
Tropics. 

The  report  to  which  attention  is  called  shows  the  figures  for  the 
statement  that  the  Spanish  grower  can  market  his  product  in  this 
country  at  lower  prices  than  the  cost  of  the  California  CTOwer  who 
ships  the  Tokay,  Emperor,  and  Comichon  grapes.  Tne  Spanish 
grapes  shipped  into  this  country  in  1907  are  estimated  to  have  been 
1,000,000  barrels,  while  the  shipment  of  California  grapes  for  the 
same  year  was  but  little  over  twice  that  amount.  The  depressing 
effect  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  foreign  grapes  competing  with  the 
domestic  article  must  inevitably  tend  to  depress  the  market  prices 
for  the  home  product. 

The  duty  now  is  on  •  grapes  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  of  barrels  or  packages.'^  It  is  asked  that 
the  duty  be  made  specific  at  2  cents  per  pound  of  grapes. 

The  influence  oi  bananas  is  felt  not  only  upon  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruit,  but,  as  they  come  in  during  every  month  of  the  year,  they  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  dried  and  canned  fruit.  The  banana  is  a  very 
popular  and  not  expensive  fruit,  and  goes  everywhere  in  enormous 
quantities.  The  consumption  in  1907  is  estimated  as  amounting  to 
42,000,000  bunches,  and  tor  the  current  year  it  is  believed  will  reach 
50,000,000  bunches.  Pineapples  paj'^  a  duty,  but  we  can  not  discover 
any  duty  laid  upon  bananas.  An  imposition  of  5  cents  per  bunch 
would,  in  a  small  measure,  tend  toward  keeping  the  home  market  for 
our  fruits,  and  if  not  would  afford  some  revenue,  while  not  materially 
adding  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  principal  factors  entering  into  the  question  in  all  the  products 
mentioned  are  the  greater  cost  of  labor  here,  the  remoteness  from 
the  OTeat  markets  of  our  country,  and  the  resultant  greater  cost  of 
marketing  these  products.  It  may  be  added  that  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  not  the  classes  against  whom  alleged  tariff  extortions  have 
been  aimed;  we  hear  no  complaint  that  the  farmer  is  overprosper- 
ous,  nor  that  the  direct  benefits  attempted  to  be  given  him  by  duties 
laid  upon  articles  which  he  produces  are  burdensome  upon  the  people 
generally.     We  venture  to  hope  that  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  which 
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attend  his  occupation  constantly  may  not  be  augmented  by  taking 
from  him  the  beneficent  protection  now  given  him. 

Olives. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  condition  of  the  olive  industry. 
An  increase  of  duty  is  asked  on  olives  and  olive  oil,  namely,  that  a 
duty  of  25  cents  per  gallon  be  placed  upon  all  olives  (^een  or  ripe 
and  dried  or  cured),  and  80  cents  per  gallon  on  "  olive  oil  other  than 
for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes."  The  present  duty  is  25 
cents  per  gallon  of  olives  "  in  bottles,  jars,  or  similar  packages,"  and 
15  cents  "  m  casks  or  other  than  in  bottles,  jars,  or  similar  packages;  " 
and  on  olive  oil  "  40  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles,  jars,  tins,  or  similar 
packages,  50  cents  per  gallon." 

An  examination  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  appended  report  upon 
the  olive  industry,  on  page  36,  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  duties 
on  these  articles  have  oeen  j5xed  with  little  regard  for  the  principle 
of  protection,  and  chiefly  for  revenue.  Doubtless  this  came  about 
because  of  the  neglect  of  the  grower  to  advise  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  facts  when  making  up  the  tariff  files.  By  the  act 
of  1890  the  duty  was  35  cents  per  gallon  for  olive  oil  "  fit  for  salad," 
and  by  the  act  of  1894,  25  cents  a  gallon.  The  act  of  1890  placed 
olives  on  the  free  list,  and  the  act  of  1894  placed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  them.  The  act  of  1897  made  but  little  change  in  the 
act  of  1894  on  olive  oil  or  olives,  while  making  substantial  advances 
on  other  products  of  our  orchards  with  a  view  to  protection. 

In  1898  the  importations  of  dutiable  olive  oil  amounted  to  736,877 
gallons,  and  in  1907  they  had  reached  3,449,517  gallons.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  California  give  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  a  range 
even  wider  than  to  the  orange  and  lemon. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  long  lived;  there  are  trees  in  this  State 
known  to  be  150  years  old.  While  grown  only  in  California,  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  quite  within  the  capacity  of  the  State  to  produce 
all  the  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in  this  country  without  displac- 
ing any  other  of  our  orchard  products,  if  given  protection  sufficient 
to  make  the  industry  reasonably  profitable. 

In  the  early  stages  of  olive  planting  in  California  very  optimistic 
hopes  were  indul^d  in  its  success  and  profitableness.  Large  plantings 
were  made  in  this  hope.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  sophisticated 
oil — a  combination  oi  olive  oil  with  nut  and  cotton-seed  oil — ^had 
found  its  way  into  the  market  and  was  placed  in  competition  with  the 
pure  olive  oil  produced  here.  The  result  was  precisely  what  followed 
when  oleomargarine  came  forward  as  butter — a  condition  in  that  par- 
ticular promptly  remedied  by  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pure- food  law  should 
operate  somewhat  simflarly  in  the  olive  field,  tnough  it  can  not,  for 
various  reasons,  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  olive.  The  principal  com- 
peting countries  are  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  although  Italy  produces  more  oil  than  all  other  European 
countries  combined. 

The  very  full  and  instructive  report  appended  hereto,  pages  36  et 
seq.,  will  answer  every  question  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  production 
and  marketing  of  the  domestic  and  imported  article,  the  importance 
of  the  indui^ti  y,  and  presents  the  facts  -showing  that  greater  protec- 
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tion  from  foreign  competition  must  be  given  if  olive  gi-owing  is  to 
continue  in  California. 

The  writer  of  that  report  is  a  large  grower  and  manufacturer  and 
has  kept  strict  account  for  several  years  of  the  cost  of  building  an 
orchard,  of  its  cultivation,  and  subsequent  gathering  and  manufactur- 
ing of  the  crop  and  the  receipts  from  the  same.  The  writer  of  this 
memorial  dug  up  five  years  ago  an  olive  orchard  of  40  acres,  after 
ten  years'  cultivation,  for  the  reason  that  the  protection  to  the  business 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  market  his  olives  at  cost. 

Other  growers  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  relief  may  come  and 
refuse  to  sacrifice  their  investments.  The  output  of  olive  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia is  now  about  one-tenth  of  the  consumption  in  this  country. 
We  earnestly  urge  a  careful  reading  of  the  appended  report  as  clearly 
presenting  the  reasons  for  increased  protection. 

Hops, 

The  hop-growing  industry  of  California  is  quite  large,  and  is  suf- 
fering, in  common  with  that  of  other  States,  from  j)resent  price  of 
hops,  wKich  is  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  subcommittee  has 
presented  a  strong  case  for  relief  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
tariff.  Appended  to  this  report,  with  reports  upon  other  subjects, 
will  be  found  the  argument  and  reasons  for  an  increase  of  duty  which, 
it  is  contended,  should  be  24  cents  per  pound.  It  is  shown  that  the 
heavy  importations  shut  out  the  American  hops  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  market,  for  the  reason  that  1  pound  of  the  German  and  other 
imported  hops  is  equivalent  to  2J  pounds  of  American  hops  in  making 
l)eer;  that  while  the  foreign  hop  is  not  essential  to  the  brewing  of 
good  beer,  the  brewers  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  home  product; 
that  increased  importation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  home  market. 

Four-fifths  of  the  hops  in  this  country  are  grown  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  State  of  New 
York  produces  most  that  are  grown  elsewhere. 

The  increase  of  duty  asked  is  apparently  large,  but  when  the  facts 
are  considered,  it  is  not  too  great.  We  are  informed  that  the  imported 
article  has  sold  on  an  average  for  44  cents  per  pound  during  the  past 
ten  years.  For  the  last  three  years  American  hops  have  sold  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  })roduction  and  present  prices  are  no  better.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  occasional  years 
when  the  American  grower  has  prospered  and  enjoyed  good  prices: 
but,  whille  he  has  suffered  from  disastrous  fluctuations  in  prices,  his 
foreign  competitor  has  had  a  profitable  market  here,  notwithstanding 
the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.  His  hop  is  put  in  the  bale  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  cost  to  the  American  grower.  His  freight  to  the 
United  States  costs  him  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the 
rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  eastern  markets  has  Ibeen  2  cents  per 
pound,  now  reduced  to  1^  cents,  pending  the  verj^  low  market  price 
for  hops. 

The  exact  ^ituaticm  then  is  this:  The  American  hop  grower  places 
his  hops  in  New  York  at  a  greater  cost  than  his  foreign  competitor, 
who  has  for  ten  years  received  44  cents  per  pound  for  his  hops,  while 
the  home  pro(hicer  has  been  obliged  to  sell  upon  a  fluctuating  market^ 
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often  at  less  than  cost  at  the  hop  yard.  During  this  period  impor- 
tations have  steadily  increased  from  2,375,922  pounds  in  1898  to 
10,113,989  pounds  in  1906,  and  8,500,000  pounds  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908.  If  the  foreign  producer  has  paid  24  cents  duty 
he  would  have  received  a  profit  above  cost  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  American  product  has  fallen  off 
fix>m  65,300,000  pounds  in  1906  to  38,000,000  in  1908.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous that  in  this  instance  protection  does  not  protect.  Foreign-grown 
hops  are  urged  upon  our  markets  under  the  claim  that  1  pound  is 
equivalent  for  brewing  purposes  to  2^  pounds  of  the  domestic  product. 
If  this  be  true,  the  duty  should  be  laid  with  reference  to  that  fact. 
There  is  something  serious  the  matter  with  the  hop  situation  which 
must  find  a  remedy  or  the  industry  wdll  have  to  be  abandoned.  Hop 
growing,  unlike  most  forms  of  farming,  can  not  be  changed  and  re- 
sumed again  without  large  expenditure  and  much  loss  of  investment. 

The  present  price  of  new  American  hops  ranges  from  4  cents  per 

Sound  to  8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  important  to  note  that  old  hops 
eteriorate  rapidly,  which  is  shown  by  the  present  price  of  1  or  2  cents 
per  pound.  Wliile  the  foreign  hop  has  sold  for  the  average  price — 
namely  44  cents  per  pound — the  price  this  year  has  been  about  30 
cents  per  pound. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  as  bearing  upon  the  question,  that 
but  five-eighths  of  a  pound  of  American  hops  are  required  to  make 
one  barrel  of  30  gallons  of  beer,  and  that  in  a  barrel  of  beer  there  are 
600  glasses.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  consumer  is  not  appreciably 
affected  by  the  increase  of  duty  asked. 

Nuts, 

California  sends  to  markets  out  of  the  State  about  11,000  tons 
(22,000,000  pounds)  annually  of  almonds  and  walnuts.  There  is  now 
a  duty  upon  almonds  of  4  cents  per  pound  unshelled  and  6  cents  per 
poun^  shelled,  and  upon  walnuts  imshelled  3  cents  and  on  shelled  4 
cents  per  pound. 

Considering  the  value  of  these  nuts  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
the  duty  is  relatively  lower  than  upon  the  products  of  the  orchard 

f generally  and  should  not  be  decreased.  It  requires  the  best  of  our 
and  and  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  the  almond  and  walnut  to 
make  them  profitable.  Most  of  the  walnuts  are  grown  in  southern 
California,  although  many  fine  groves  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  almonds  are  mostly  grown  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  imports  of  almonds  have  more  than  doubled  since  1898,  the 
quantity  for  1907  being  14,283,613  pounds.  Walnuts  were  included 
in  "  all  other  "  nuts  prior  to  1903.  In  that  year  the  imports  were 
12,362,567  pounds  and  in  1907  amounted  to  32,597,592  pounds,  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  20,000,000  pounds.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  present  duty  is  no  restraint  upon  importations  of  these  nuts 
and  that  the  American  market  consumes  more  than  twice  as  many 
pounds  of  the  imported  article  as  are  produced  in  this  State. 
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Schedule  H. 

Spirits  J  winss^  and  other  hererages, 

I 

The  product  of  the  California  vineyards  is  a  very  large  factor  in  | 

the  agricultural  activities  of  the  State.     AVhile  the  curing  of  raisins  i 

and  the  shipment  of  fresh  grapes  to  eastern  markets  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  our  vineyard  industries,  the  production  of  wine 
and  brandy  forms  much  the  larger  part.  These  latter  will  be  per- 
sonally represented  before  your  committee.  A  brief  statement  of 
facts  drawn  from  the  appended  report  should  be  stated  in  this 
memorial. 

The  combined  vineyard  industry  represents  an  investment  of 
$100,000,000,  and  the  acreage  of  vines  in  the  State  is  250,000  acres. 
The  yield  of  grapes  will  approximate  1,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
which,  converted  into  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  and  for  fresh  fruit  ship- 
ment, yields  a  value  exceeding  $25,000,000.  The  accompanying  re- 
port points  out  the  comparative  wages  paid  in  foreign  wine-produc- 
ing countries  and  in  the  United  States ;  the  long-distance  haul  of  our 
products  to  eastern  markets;  the  influence  of  cooperage  upon  cost, 
which  combined  amount  to  nearly  10  cents  per  gallon  advantage 

fiven  our  foreign  competitors.  It  is  also  shown  that  importations 
ave  increased  enormously  under  the  present  tariff,  which  demon- 
strates that  the  duty  is  not  excessive. 

A  discrimination  is  now  made  in  favor  of  imported  sweet  wines 
used  in  medicinal  preparations,  which  the  committee  urges  should  be 
remedied. 

Attention  is  called  to  present  regulations  by  which  the  manufac- 
turer of  vermuth  is  placed  at  such  disadvantage  that  the  entire 
trade  now  goes  to  the  foreign  producer. 

Other  important  facts  are  brought  to  your  attention,  furnishing, 
it  is  believed,  convincing  proof  that  the  present  duties  are  none  too 
high,  if  the  American  industry  is  to  continue  to  exist.  If  a  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff  rate  should  be  adopted  it  is  earnestly  urged  that 
the  present  prevailing  rate  should  be  the  minimum. 

Schedule  K. 

Wool  and  mamifacturea  of  wool, 

California  is  a  large  producer  of  wool  and  is  deeply  concerned  as 
to  the  future  of  the  sheep-raising  industry.  We  are  informed  that 
the  flock  masters  of  the  State  will  be  represented  personally  before 
your  committee,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  made  no  report  to 
this  committee. 

Schedule  N. 

Sundries, 

Appended  to  this  memorial  will  be  found  an  instructive  report  of 
the  subcommittee  on  minerals.  Reasons  are  given  for  an  increase  of 
the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  now  placed  upon  asphaltum,  and  that  a  duty 
be  placed  upon  chrome,  soda,  diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth,  and 
majrnesite,  now  on  the  free  list. 
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Asphaltvm. 

There  are  27  refineries  of  asphaltum  operating  in  California,  with 
an  investment  of  $2,500,0005  ^^^y  produce  100,000  tons  of  asphaltum 
annually  and  could  largely  increase  this  quantity  if  marketing  condi- 
tions warranted  it  California  asphaltum  won  its  way  on  merit  in 
the  eastern  cities  as  against  its  Bermuda  competitor  "under  a  pro- 
tective duty,  as  now,  when  asphaltum  sustained  a  higher  price;  but 
at  present  prices  the  refineries  are  compelled,  in  reaching  the  eastern 
market,  to  sell  their  surplus  at  about  cost..  The  lowest  freight  rate 
to  points  east  of  the  RocKy  Mountains  is  $10  per  ton,  as  against  $3  to 
$3.50  per  ton  to  New  York  City  paid  by  the  Bermudez  refineries. 
The  cost  here  at  the  refinery  is  aoout  $9  per  ton,  and  the  market 
price  in  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  as  low  as 
$19  per  ton,  as  against  $35  to  $46  per  ton  paid  for  Bermudez  asphalt 
some  years  ago.  The  domestic  product  has  helped  to  bring  prices 
down,  until  some  of  the  American  refineries  wnich  have  helped  to 
bring  this  about  are  now  shut  out  of  some  of  the  markets  they  have  so 
greatly  benefited.  The  committee  having  this  subject  in  hand  recom- 
mend that  the  duty  be  placed  at  $5  per  ton,  and  the  argument  in  that 
behalf  is  commended  to  your  earnest  attention. 

Soda. 

With  the  largest  soda  deposits  in  the  world,  soda  manufacture  in 
California  is  reported  as  having  practically  ceased.  Importations 
have  increased  from  175,000  long  tons  in  1900  to  349,000  tons  in  1907. 

Infvaorial  earth. 

Infusorial  earth  is  found  in  the  States  of  California,  Vermont  and 
New  York.  The  largest  and  purest  deposit  yet  discovered  in  this 
country  is  in  California,  and  there  is  sufficient  here  to  supply  the 
United  States.  The  imports,  amounting  to  12,000  to  15,000  tons  an- 
nually, come  principally  from  Germany.  This  article  has  many 
practical  and  important  uses,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  report 
referred  to,  and  should  not  be  given  over  to  the  foreign  market. 

ChroTne. 

The  chrome  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  entirely  from 
California*.  Some  years  ago  several  thousand  tons  of  chrome  ore 
were  shipped  east  to  be  worked,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  low  freight 
rates  by  water,  the  shipments  have  entirely  ceased  and  the  foreign 
producer  of  chrome  has  practically  the  American  market.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  past  ten  years  has  amounted  to  $4,441,753,  as  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  Greological  Survey. 

Magnesite. 

Magnesite  deposits  are  utilized  in  commercial  quantities  only  in 
California.  The  iinportation  for  the  past  ten  years  amountea  to 
$4,275,441.  Magnesite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  paper  (wood  pulp  manufacture),  and  in  making  bricks.  It  has 
other  uses  in  the  builaing  arts,  pointed  out  by  the  appended  report; 
the  reasons  for  encouraging  its  production  in  the  United  States  are 
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fully  fl;iven.    We  commend  the  subject  therein  treated  to  your  careful 
consideration. 

In  submitting  this  memorial  we  desire  to  add  that  the  aim  of  the 
committee  has  oeen  to  lay  before  your  honorable  bodies  such  facts 
as  would  aid  the  members  in  their  multifarious  and  extremely  ardu- 
ous duties,  and  to  show  by  reliable  data  and  fair  argument  that  the 
recommendations  and  requests  here  made  and  which  will  be  made 
personally  by  accredited  representatives  of  our  industries,  are  based 
upon  the  reasonable  and  just  requirements  of  the  very  large  class  of 
farmers  and  producers  whose  interests  are  involved. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

N.  P.  Chipman.  Chairman^ 
T.  C.  Freedlaxder, 
A.  L.  Crane, 
California  State  Board  of  Trade, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  on  tariff  revision  held  this 
day  the  foregomg  report  or  memorial  is  approved,  and  it  is  advised 
that  the  same  be  laid  before  the  respective  congressional  committees 
to  which  it  is  addressed,  together  with  the  various  reports  of  subcom- 
mittees thereto  attached. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  memorial  and  its  exhibits  be  printed 
for  the  convenient  use  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Arthur  K.  Brigos, 
Chairman  of  General  Committee. 
David  H.  Walker, 

Secretary. 


Appendix  Containing  Reports  op  Suboommiti'ees  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Tariff  Revision  of  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nooernher  5,  1908, 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Briggs, 

Chmrman  California  Tariff  Revision  Committee^ 

Ferry  Building^  City. 

Dear  Sir:  The  lumber  and  collateral  interests  in  this  State  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  government  reserves  that  will  be  materially 
affected  by  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  comprise  approxi- 
mately : 

Acreage. — Twenty-three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
standing  timber. 

rmfter.— Eighty  billion  feet  of  anticipated  yield. 

Production. — Fourteen  hundred  million  feet  output  during  1907, 
the  highest  ever  known,  and  at  this  rate  the  timber  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted in  sixty  years,  considering  growth,  recutting,  etc. 

Investment. — Sixteen  million  dollars  in  mills  and  logging  rail- 
ways. Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  camps  and 
logging  equipments. 

Expenditures. — Sixteen  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
80  per  cent  of  which  is  labor. 

Vessels  utilized  in  transportation  of  lumber. — ^Thirty  million  dol- 
lars investment;   two   million   five   hundred   and   eighty   thousand 
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dollars  expended  annually  in  wages;  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  expended  in  supplies.  This  item  includes  the  en- 
tire coast  tonnage  and  does  not  show  the  portion  allotted  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  production  in  California  alone,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
tonnage  i^  controlled  and  60  per  cent  is  owned  by  California  capital. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  E.  Skinner, 
Chairman  Lumber  CorawMtr^, 


Brief  of  Facts  Concerning  Citrus  Tariff. 

t Presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  a  committee  representing 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California.] 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Oom,mittee  of  the 

House: 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation embracing  substantially  all  of  the  people  of  California 
engaged  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
undersigned  is  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  facts  concerning  the 
citrus  industry  of  California  and  herewith  respectfully  present  the 
same  for  your  consideration. 

The  data  from  which  our  computations  are  made  being  volum- 
inous, only  a  portion  thereof  is  appended,  but  it  is  all  available  and 
will  be  furnished  to  any  member  on  request. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  lemon  and  orange  industries  vary  con- 
siderably and  therefore  they  will  be  presented  separately. 

I'he  lemon  industry. 

The  present  tariff  duty  on  citrus  fruit  is  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
experience  of  ten  years  has  demonstrated  that  this  tarin  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  orange  industry  but  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
lemon  industry. 

While  the  production  of  California  lemons  has  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  percentage  of  home-grown  fruit  consumed  in 
the  United  States  has  not  materially  increased.  In  1901  67  per  cent 
of  the  consumption  was  imported;  in  1907  64  per  cent;  m  1908 
2,231,125  boxes  of  lemons  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  which 
was  the  heaviest  importation  in  the  history  of  the  business  and  was 
an  increase  of  over  400,000  boxes  in  excess  of  the  importation  of 
1901. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  California  possesses  the  requis- 
ite soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  produce  lemons  equal  to  any  grown 
in  Italy. 

Lemons  are  a  household  necessity  in  all  portions  of  our  country, 
necessary  to  health  and  a  comfortable  existence. 

The  2,000,000  boxes  annually  imported  from  Italy,  if  grown  in 
California,  would  furnish  continuous  employment  at  good  wages  to 
5,000  people,  and  would  comfortably  support  5,000  families  m  the 
Unitea  States. 
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All  of  the  lemons  required  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
could  and  would  be  grown  in  California  if  the  tariflF  duty  was  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  interests  of  California  that  this 
tariflF  duty  be  profjerly  adjusted  to  admit  of  the  just  development  of 
this  industry.  It  is  still  more  important  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  that  this  very  necessary  article  of  diet  be  produced  at 
home  to  the  end  that  the  supply  would  be  insured  and  that  the  prices 
be  freed  from  the  control  of  a  foreign  nation  or  the  opportunity  for 
combination  of  a  few  large  importers. 

It  was  found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Citrus 
Rate  case,  after  the  taking  of  much  testimony,  that  it  required  eight 
years  of  continuous  care  and  expense  to  bring  a  grove  to  bearing  and 
that  the  average  cost  per  acre  or  a  grove  in  California  at  eight  years 
of  age  was  $1,000.     (See  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  594.) 

These  figures  are  still  substantially  correct  as  to  the  commercial 
value  of  a  grove.  Additional  values  are  sometimes  received  for 
ground  advantageously  located  for  residential  purposes,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  California  groves  are  worth  for  commercial  pur- 
poses about  what  they  cost  to  produce  them. 

Data  have  been  secured  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger 
growers  who  have  kept  accurate  book  accounts  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  situated  in  various  districts  of  California,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons  in  this  State.  While  conditions 
vary  somewhat  and  the  items  making  up  the  cost  are  not  uniform  in 
the  various  districts  on  account  of  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  water 
and  soil  conditions,  the  average  total  cost  is  singularly  unifomi,  vary- 
ing from  $1.41  as  the  lowest  price  for  an  average  of  years  to  $1.50 
as  the  highest  price.  These  figures  represent  the  minimum  cost,  for 
as  a  rule  a  large  grove  can  be  handled  more  economically  than  a  small 
grove  and  the  cost  is  usually  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  production 
of  the  property.  Among  others,  the  people  furnishing  this  informa- 
tion are  the  Corona  Lemon  Company,  of  Corona ;  W.  H.  Jameson,  of 
Corona;  Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company,  of  Riverside;  the  Lemon 
Growers'  Association,  of  Upland;  and  N.  W. .Blanchard,  of  Santa 
Paula. 

The  average  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  in  California,  on  cars  ready 
for  shipment,  is  $1.48,  which  includes  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
water,  fertilization,  fumigation,  picking,  handling,  packing  and  ma- 
terial used,  and  every  item  entering  into  the  cost,  excepting  interest 
upon  the  investment  in  the  groves  and  packing  houses.  Oi  this  cost 
the  amount  expended  for  material  is  48  cents,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  labor  per  box  is  $1.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  east- 
ern markets  is  1  cent  per  pound  gross  weight,  or  a  total  per  box  of 
84  cents,  making  a  total  net  cost  per  box,  without  interest,  for  deliver- 
ing California  lemons  to  eastern  markets  $2.32. 

We  have  authentic  information  from  the  American  consul  at 
Palermo,  Italy,  from  John  Triola,  now  the  manager  of  the  Flagler 
Company,  at  Corona,  and  other  persons  experienced  in  growing  and 
shipping  fruit  from  Italy,  that  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  Italy 
ranges  from  a  franc  and  one-half  (30  cents)  to  3  francs  (60  cents) 
per  day ;  that  the  actual  cost  in  Italy  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons, 
exclusive  of  int-erest.  is  75  cents,  of  which  amount  there  is  expended 
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for  material  50  cents,  which  includes  water,  fertilizer,  and. packing 
materials,  and  there  is  expended  for  labor  per  box  25  cents. 

The  rate  of  transportation  to  America  per  box  is  25  cents,  making 
a  total  cost,  without  interest,  of  a  box  of  lemons  from  Italy  in  New 
York  Harbor  $1,  and  after  paying  the  dutjr.  amounting  to  84  cents, 
makes  a  total  cost  on  New  York  market  of  $1.84,  as  against  the  cost 
of  the  California  lemon  of  $2.32,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Italy 
grower  per  box  of  48  cents. 

According  to  our  consul's  report  the  average  production  in  Italy 
is  about  300  boxes  per  acre,  which  means  that  a  grower  in  Italy  can 
make  per  acre  $150,  selling  lemons  at  a  price  which  would  leave  the 
California  grower  no  returns  whatever.  From  this  situation  it  is 
very  evident  that  one  of  three  alternatives  must  occur — either  the 
tariff  duty  must  be  advanced  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  or  the 
price  of  labor  must  be  materially  reduced,  or  we  as  a  nation  must 
continue  to  eat  foreign  lemons. 

The  transcontinental  railways  realizing  these  conditions  have  madd 
a  lower  freight  rate  on  lemons  to  assist  us  in  the  unequal  competition, 
to  wit,  84  cents  per  box  to  the  eastern  market,  instead  of  $1.05  prior 
to  November,  1904. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  1898  we  had  in  orchard  form  11,054  acres  of 
unbearing  lemon  trees,  while  in  1908  tliere  were  only  2,074  acres  of 
unbearing  lemon  trees  in  orchard  form.  This  indicates  what  is  weU 
known  in  California,  that  tariff  duties  of  1  cent  per  pound  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  encourage  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage  to  lemons, 
for  which  we  have  ample  unplanted  territory  in  California.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  an  increased  duty  the  setting  of  lemons  would  be  so 
great  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  California  would  produce  all  the 
kmons  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  California  lemons 
will  be  furnished  by  the  undersigned  at  any  time  or  by  any  of  the 
people  before  referred  to. 

Evidence  concerning  the  cost  of  the  production  of  foreign  lemons 
will  be  found  herewith  appended,  togetner  with  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  realized  by  California  lemon  growers  during  the  present 
season  for  lemons  sold  at  seaboard  and  adjacent  points,  where  the 
California  lemon  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  foreign. 

The  figures  we  have  given  as  to  the  tariff  duty  paid  on  foreign  lem- 
ons does  not  take  into  account  thff"  common  practice  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  making  a  refund  for  decayed  fruit,  which  frequently 
amounts  to  20  per  cent  or  more  reduction  on  the  tariff  fixed  by  law. 

The  California  ^ower  receives  no  discount  on  his  freight  by  rea- 
son of  decayed  fruit,  which  still  further  differentiates  the  cost. 

There  are  approximately  an  average  of  30  dozen  lemons  in  a  box. 
The  present  tariff  amounts  to  less  than  3  cents  a  dozen. 

The  lemon  growers  of  California  ask  an  increase  of  tariff  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  about  1^  cents  per  dozen, 
or  a  total  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  4.2  cents  per  dozen. 

The  orange  indtistry. 

The  beneficent  effect  the  tariff  duty  of  1  cent  has  had  on  the  orange 
industry  will  be  manifest  from  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  during  the  past  eleven  years.  A  full  and  com- 
prehensive table  showing  these  results  will  be  found  appended  hereto. 
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In  1899  the  importation  of  oranges  amounted  to  $1,097,696.  In 
1908  this  amount  had  dwindled  to  $275,0G0. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  of  this  country  have  had  cheaper 
oranges  than  ever  before,  for  we  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  im- 
porters. We  are  also  pleased  to  state  that  no  people  on  earth  ever  ate 
any  finer  oranges  than  those  from  California.  The  consumption  per 
capita  during  the  past  ten  years  has  increased  over  300  per  cent,  bring- 
ing health  and  solid  enjoyment  to  rich  and  poor  alike  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  industry  affords  employment  to  15,000  people  and 
furnishes  a  living  to  75,000  people  in  a  healthful,  enjoyable  locality. 
The  competition  from  Porto  Rico,  which  is  becoming  formidable  can 
not  be  avoided,  but  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money  by  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  capitalists  in  setting  out  a  lar^e  acreage  to  oranges 
in  Mexico  and  Cuba  within  the  last  few  years,  the  product  of  which 
orchards  can  oiily  be  profitably  sold  in  the  United  States  should,  we 
submit,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  your  committee  in  retaining  in 
full  the  present  1  cent  a  pound  duty  on  oranges. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  California  oranges,  as  gathered 
from  a  large  number  of  growers  and  packers,  exclusive  of  interest, 
is,  per  box,  $1.05,  aj)portioned  as  follows:  Cost  of  labor  per  box,  59 
cents ;  cost  of  material  used  in  growing  and  packing,  40  cents ;  cost 
of  transportation  to  eastern  market,  including  10  cents  for  ice,  93 
cents;  total  cost  per  box  on  eastern  markets,  $1.98.  Refrigeration 
costs  20  cents  per  box — for  1907  58  per  cent  of  orange  shipments  were 
shipped  under  refrigeration. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  oranges  in  Italy  is  65  cents,  and  of 
transportation  to  New  York  25  cents,  or  total  cost  of  foreign  oranges 
in  New  York  Harbor  per  box,. 90  cents.  They  pay  a  duty  per  box  of 
72  cents,  or  a  total  cost  on  the  market  per  box  of  $1.62,  or  an  advan- 
tage still  in  favor  of  the  foreign  grower  of  36  cents ;  but,  fortunately 
for  California  growers,  the  California  orangfe  is  more  popular  than 
the  foreign  orange  and  will  command  a  hi^er  price,  ana  therefore 
the  orange  industry  in  California  has  expanded  and  progressed  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  lemon  industry.  But  the  orange  growers  of 
California  still  require  the  protection  heretofore  given  and  respect- 
fully ask  that  it  be  retained. 

Grape-fruit  iridustry. 

Grape  fruit  is  not  so  generally  consumed  as  are  oranges  and  lemons. 

The  cost  of  producing  grape  fruit  in  California  is  comparatively 
the  same  as  the  orange.  The  industry  is  undeveloped  largely  because 
of  the  limited  consumption  and  the  iact  that  Jamaica  and  Cuba  can 
reach  the  eastern  markets,  where  the  consumption  is  greatest,  at  a  much 
less  cost  of  transportation  than  we  can,  ana  with  their  cheaper  land 
and  labor  the  competition  at  present  is  unfair. 

We  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  be  retained,  and  be- 
lieve that  as  consumption  increases  we  can  increase  our  output  from 
California  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of  markets  not  immediately 
adjacent  to  seaboard  points. 

The  general  situation  of  the  citrus  industry. 

In  order  to  remove  any  false  impression  concerning  the  general 
status  of  the  citrus  industry  in  California  full  data  has  been  gath- 
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ered  together  concerning  the  total  number  of  acres  in  California  de- 
voted to  citrus  fruits.  The  total  number  of  boxes  of  fruit  produced 
each  year,  the  total  cost  of  producing  the  fruit,  the  net  average  profit 
per  acre  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  result  of  these  figures  will 
oe  found  appended  hereto.  A  detailed  statement  covering  all  sources 
of  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  The  results  of  these 
figures  show  that  during  the  last  eleven  years  an  average  California 
grower  has  received  4.3  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment.  Con- 
clusive proof  that  these  figures  are  substantially  correct  is  found 
in  the  aecision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  heretofore 
referred  to,  wherein  it  is  found  that  a  California  grove  is  only  worth 
what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  If  it  was  the  gold  mine  which  California 
real  estate  dealers  and  some  of  the  importers  interested  in  reducing 
the  tariff  would  have  the  country  believe,  the  value  of  a  grove  would 
certainly  be  greater  than  its  cost  after  ten  years  of  continuous  effort 
and  care  in  producing  it. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

B.  A.  Woodford, 

Claremont^  Cdl, 

C.  C.  Te.\gue, 

Santa  Paula^  Cah 
C.  C.  Chapman, 

Fullerton^  Cdl, 
A.  G.  Kendall, 
San  Bernardino^  Cal. 
A.  F.  Call, 

Corona^  Cal. 


Citrus  industry  in  California  for  eleven  years— Average  production,  selling 
price,  cost  of  production,  and  profit  of  an  average  grove  per  acre. 


Variety.  Acres. 


ISOa-Orangee 80,198 

I^monfi 6,618 

180»-Orange8 34.906 


Boxes  pro-: 
'     duced. 


J^moDS 8,672 

lOOO-Oranges 39,146 

Lemons 10,827 

1901-Orange8 43.162 

Lemons 12,979 

1902— Oranges 47,245 

Lemons 15.119 

1908— Oranges 48,036 

Lemons i  14,412 

1904— Oranges 52,251 

lemons 9,226 

1905— Oranges 50,828 

Lemons 10,390 

1906— Oranges 67,405 

Lemons 11,572 

1907— Oranges 85,738 

Lemons 13,478 

1908— Oranges 104,073 

Lemons 16,718 


Total  oranges 
Total  lemons 
Average 


Total 
boxes. 


Average 
I  price  per 
,    boxf. 
o.  b. 


6,871,000 

363.890 
3,628,000 

281,800 
6,283.000 

451,500 
8.459,500 

012.300 
7,199.900 

878.600 
8.438,800 

826,500 
10,306,200 

a'^s.txjo 

10.538,200 
1,I«<3,500 
9.170.700 
1,182,200 
9,908,000 
l,007,30a 

10.486,000 
1,585,000 


II  5,734,800 
I  8,909,800 
6,734,600 
9,8n,800 
}  8,378,600  ' 
I  9,265.800 
}ll,174,200  , 
[ll,8n,70O  ; 
}lO,352,900  , 
}ll,005,300 

}i2,on,ooo 


$1.25 
1.72 
1.70 
1.22 
1.68 
1.29 
1.09 
1.37 
2.11 
2.00 
1.75 


Gross 
average 
per  acre. 


$191.00 
164.00 
228.00 
£03.00 
225.00 
191.00 
198.00 
231.00 
276.00 
221.00 
170.00 


Produc- 
ing cost 
per  acre 
without 
Interest. 


$172.00 
101.00 
151.00 
190.00 


90,069,300  |\. 

9.780,500  \V 

' t- 


99,869,800 


1.56         208.00 


SeUIng 

cost  per 

acre. 


156.64 


Profit 
per  acre. 


I 


153.00  ! 
168.00  ' 
205.00  ' 
193.00 
149.00  I 
126.00  ; 
114.00 


$9.00 
5.00 
8.00 

10.00 
8.00 
9.00 

11.00 

10.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 


8.27 


•Loss. 


$10.00 
48.00 
60.00 
8.00 
64.00 
14.00 

•18.00 
28.00 

119.00 
88.00 
60.00 


43.19 


Total  profit  on  Investment,  $43.19  per  acre.     Average  cost  of  1  acre,  $1,000.     Average 
Interest  on  amount.  4.3  per  cent. 
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Palermo,  Italy,  September  12^  1908. 

The  Citnut  Protective  Leagtie^  829  Helhnan  Building^  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  August  20,  re- 

Srding  cost  of  land  on  which  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown,  cost  of 
5or,  freights  or  ocean  rates,  and  value  of  product  at  port  of  ship- 
ment, I  beg  to  furnish  you  as  below  with  the  information  desired. 

The  unit  of  land  taken  as  basis  of  calculation  is  1  hectare,  equal  to 
2.471  acres  of  land. 

(1)  Cost  of  the  land  about  12,000  lire,  equal  $937.50  per  acre. 

(2)  Approximate  annual  product  from  the  above,  750  boxes  con- 
taining 250,000  single  fruit. 

(3)  Approximate  annual  cost  of  the  labor  for  the  above,  800  to  900 
lire,  equal  to  from  $154.40  to  $173.70. 

(4^  Ocean  freight  rate  to  the  United  States,  24  cents  per  box. 
(5)  Average  value  of  the  product  at  port  of  shipment,  $641.72. 
I  beg  to  remain,  gentlemen,  very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Henry  Bishop,  CafumL 


Corona,  Cal.,  November  5, 1908. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Call,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  in  which  you  asked  me 
to  give  you  some  information  regarding  the  cost  of  growing  and  mar- 
keting lemons  in  Sicilv,  will  state  that  I  was  in  the  Sicily  fruit  busi- 
ness as  a  grower,  packer,  and  shipper  for  eight  years,  from  1891  to 
1899,  and  during  tnat  time  shipped  approximately  1,000,000  boxes  of 
Messina  and  Palermo  lemons. 

The  cost  of  growing  lemons  in  Sicily  is  small  as  compared  with 
California. 

First.  On  account  of  labor  charges.  Second.  On  account  of  ap- 
parent need  of  less  fertilizer.  Third.  On  account  of  extremely  low 
cost  of  water,  which  can  be  found  in  almost  any  grove  on  the  plain  of 
Palermo  or  Messina  at  a  depth  of  about  20  to  30  feet,  which  aoes  not 
necessitate  any  investment  in  long  pipe  lines,  storage  dams,  or  main- 
taining costly  water  systems,  but  each  group  of  growers,  amounting 
to  sometimes  100  acres,  dig  a  well  and  use  the  water  mutually. 
Fourth.  Because  of  a  larger  production  per  acre,  the  reason  of  which 
I  do  not  know,  but  presume  it  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of  extreme 
climatic  changes  and  a  steadier  rainfall. 

Taking  what  would  be  a  10-acre  grove,  that  is,  a  piece  of  land 

Elan  ted  to  from  800  to  1,000  trees,  the  actual  cost  for  the  year  would 
B  about  as  follows : 

Irrigation,  four,  from  June  to  the  latter  part  of  September,  rain- 
fall usually  begins  in  good  quantities  by  October  15.  Each  irri- 
gatiim  would  cost  as  follows:  Eight  men  four  days  making  basins, 
at  IJ  francs  to  2  francs  per  day ;  the  maximum  pay  for  this  class  of 
labor  is  2  francs,  or  40  cents,  and  I  will  figure  on  the  maximum 
basis  of  2  francs,  making  $12.80  for  basins.  Irrigating,  two  men 
two  days,  $1.60.  Breaking  ground,  eight  men  four  days,  $12.80, 
which  makes  actual  cost  of  each  irrigation  $27.20.  With  four  irriga- 
tions a  year,  would  make  $108.80  H)r  soil  care  per  year.     The  rate 
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of  labor,  as  figured,  is  so  high  that  it  would  pay  an  extra  irrigation 
whenever  same  is  necessary. 
Pruning. — This  can  be  done  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 

f)runing  in  this  country,  taking  into  consideration  solely  the  rate  of 
abor,  which  for  a  good  pruner  in  Sicily  would  not  cost  over  50 
cents,  and  in  California  would  cost  $2  per  day  and  upward  for 
about  nine  hours'  work,  whereas  in  Sicily  the  work  is  from  sunup 
to  sundown. 

This  item  on  the  10-acre  grove  in  Palermo  would  probably  not 
amount  to  over  $20  to  $25  on  a  10-acre  grove,  figuring  a  man  could 
do  around  20  trees  per  day. 

The  total  of  pruning  and  taking  care  of  the  soil  on  a  10-acre  grove 
in  Palermo  would  not  amount  to  over  $135  per  year. 

Picking, — ^The  expense  of  picking  can  be  easily  estimated,  as 
compared  with  our  picking  in  California,  by  simply  stating  that  the 
picker  receives  as  a  maximum  wage  2  francs,  or  40  cents,  per  day, 
with  working  hours  from  sunup  to  sundown,  whereas  in  California 
we  have  to  pay  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  for  nine  hours'  work  for 
practically  the  same  results  as  regards  the  quantity  of  lemons 
picked  per  man  per  hour. 

Transportation  from  grove  to  packing  house  is  cheaper  than  we 
can  do  it  in  California,  as  the  maximum  pay  of  a  teamster  is  2^ 
francs,  of  50  cents,  per  day.  Horse  feed  is  just  as  cheap  as  in  this 
country. 

Talking  of  horses  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  no  horseflesh  is 
used  in  cultivating  groves,  which  is  all  done  by  hand,  with  a  kind 
of  an  extreinelv  heavy  hoe;  so  maintenance  of  horseflesh  is  not  an 
item  that  the  Sicily  grower  figures  on. 

Packing. — ^The  method  of  sorting  and  packing  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  California,  with  the  exception  that  more  care  is  used  in 
sorting  out  any  bruised  fruit  from  fruit  to  be  shipped.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  packing  can  be  more  readily  figured  from  the 
basis  that  the  women  sorters  in  Sicilj  receive  1  franc  per  day, 
equal  to  less  than  20  cents,  whereas  m  California  we  pay  them 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Packers  in  Sicily  are  men,  who  receive  a  maximum 
wage  of  3  francs  per  day,  eqjial  to  60  cents,  whereas  we  pay  men 
and  women  packers  in  California  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day.  Ordi- 
nary man  labor  around  the  packing  house  is  paid  2^  francs  per  day, 
equal  to  50  cents,  whereas  we  pay  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  same  work.  The 
results  of  the  labor  of  sorters  and  packers  in  Sicily  as  to  the  number 
of  boxes  sorted  and  packed  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  same 
number  of  men  and  women  would  do  in  California. 

Their  shook  and  paper  costs  approximately  within  a  cent  or  so 
per  box  of  what  we  pay  for  shook  and  paper,  so  the  charges  for 
packing  can  be  easily  estimated  when  the  rate  of  labor  paid  there  is 
known. 

Transportation, — The  writer  was  actively  engaged  as  managing 
director  for  the  Trans-Oceanic  Line  for  seven  years  and  knows  about 
what  it  costs  to  transport  fruit.  Practically  all  fruit  is  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  chartered  steamers.  The  charter  price  is  figured 
out  so  that  it  will  cost  on  an  average  of  about  10  pence,  or  20  cents, 
per  box,  actual  cost  from  Palermo  or  Messina  to  New  York  or  coast 
cities.  New  Orleans  running  slightly  higher.  The  shipper  is  charged 
1  shilling  4  pence,  or  33  cents,  per  box,  on  which  he  averages  a  rebate 
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of  around  6  or  6  cents,  and  the  balance  of  course  being  profit  to  the 
charterer  and  transportation  companies,  which  makes  the  actual  cost 
to  the  shipper  from  Sicily  ports  over  the  Atlantic  to  ports  in  the 
United  States  of  around  25  or  26  cents  per  box.  This,  as  compared  to 
California's  84  cents,  shows  a  vast  difference  in  favor  of  Sicily. 

Fertiliser, — In  Sicily,  as  in  California,  this  is  an  item  that  rests 
solely  with  the  opinion  of  the  grower,  but  I  will  say  that  commercial 
fertilizers,  which  are  mostly  imported  from  England  and  Germany, 
do  not  cost  on  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent  of  what  they  do  in  this 
country.  This  of  course  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish labor  which  goes  into  the  making  of  fertilizer  is  paid  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  same  class  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  in  Sicily  to  use  as  much  fertilizer  to  obtain 
the  same  results  as  it  does  in  this  country.  I  have  known  of  a  grove 
of  12-year-old  trees,  20  miles  from  Palermo,  which  never  had  a 
pound  of  fertilizer,  that  was  bearing  at  the  rate  of  four  packed  boxes 
per  year  to  the  tree,  which  I  know  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  best  groves  in  California  of  the  same  age  that  have  had  large 
amounts  of  money  expended  on  them  for  fertilizer. 

Another  item  in  wnich  cheap  labor  increases  the  income  of  the 
Sicily  grower  is  that  they  can  produce  citrate  of  lime,  essential  oils, 
and  citric  acid  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  all  cull  lemons  can  be  sold  by 
the  grower  to  these  factories  at  never  less  than  4  francs,  or  80  cents, 
per  100,  and  from  that  pay  as  high  as  8  francs  per  1,0(K)  lemons  for 
the  use  of  this  factory  in  making  these  products.  In  California,  on 
account  of  the  labor  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  these  articles  at 
a  profit,  so  this  is  one  source  of  income  which  we  do  not  have. 

The  writer  does  not  know  the  present  state  of  the  Sicily  labor 
markets.  The  rates  of  labor  he  is  stating  here  were  in  force  ten  years 
ago,  but  he  knows  that  labor  conditions  have  not  improved  in  iSicily 
to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  during  the  past  ten  years,  so  that  he 
thinks  that  the  cost  of  labor  to-day  and  ten  years  ago  could  not  be 
any  more,  and  maybe  less. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  P.  TmoLo. 

November  7,  1908. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Woodford, 

General  Manager^  Office, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  prices  on  lemons  where  we  have  keenest 
competition  from  foreigners,  we  submit  a  list  of  points  near  New 
Orleans,  with  the  number  of  cars  sold  and  the  average  price  received 
during  the  past  season ;  also  near  New  York,  with  the  number  of  cars 
sold  and  the  average  prices  received  in  the  different  auction  markets, 
which,  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  received  all  of  the  foreign 
lemons  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  is  as  follows: 

i  Per  box 

Oars.        f.  o.  b. 
California. 

Houston -— 6  $1.4S 

St.  Louis - - - 166  1.85 

Memphis... ._ - - — i  40  l.« 

Shrevfiport _'  8  1.41 

New  Orleans _ I  16  1.13 
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You  will  note  that  the  40  cars  sold  in  Memphis  include  all  of  the 
southeastern  territory. 


EvansTOle: 

Louisville 

Olncfnnatl 

Cleveland 

Pittsburg 

Albany. 


Richmond — 
'Washington.. 

Scran  ton 

Boston.. 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia- 
New  York 


Per  box 

Can. 

f.  o.  b. 

California. 

7 

$1.61 

84 

1.44 

91 

1.33 

104 

1.56 

go 

1.01 

7 

1.41 

8 

1.85 

12 

1.66 

20 

1.57 

116 

1.83 

18 

l.QB 

121 

1.08 

OH 

1.58 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  water  freight  rates  may  have 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  lower  prices  at  some  of  these  points,  but  we 
seem  to  have  keenest  competition  where  such  freight  rates  can  be  had, 
as,  for  instance,  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  Cleveland, 
where  I  believe  water  rates  have  something  to  do  with  lowering  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  west. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  H.  Wilkinson, 

Sales  Manager, 

[Extracts  from  newspaper  market  reports.] 
Prices  offered  to  consumers  by  den  Urn. 

C1TBT7S  FRUIT  SALES. 

Baltimore  Sun. 

April  9,  1908,  navel  oranges,  per  dozen 10.15 

June  20, 190S,  lemons,  per  dozen .09 

June  20,  inos,  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

June  30,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

Jnly  0,  1908.  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

September  15, 1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .09 

September  17,1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .09. 

September  24, 1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .09 


.20 
.25 
.30 
.40 


Buffalo  Evbnino  Kbws. 
April  27,  1908,  California  oranges,  per  dozen 

CAT8K1LL  Daily  Mail. 

March  23,  1908,  oranges,  per  box 2.00 

March  23,  1908,  California  navel  oranges,  per  box 2.50 

March  23,  1908,  Florida  lemons,  per  box 2.10 

April  2,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .06 


Chicago,  Okb  T^ist 
May  8, 1908,  California  lemons,  per  dozen 

Des  Moikes,  Cleland  Grocer. 

Oranges  were  never  so  cheap  and  plentiful  as  now. 
April  10,  1908,  extra  large  oranges,  per  dozen 


.10. 


.29 
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Des  Moinbs,  Miller's  Grocer. 

April  16,  1908.  oranges,  per  dozen $0.20 

Des  Moinb9«  Cleland  Grocer. 

April  20, 1908,  extra  fancy  oranges,  per  dozen .29 

April  20,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .20 

Lincoln  (Nrbb.)  Evening  News. 

February  21,  1908,  large  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .21 

April  3,  1908,  fancy  Kedlauds  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .23 

April  3,  1908,  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .20 

April  3,  1908,  fancy  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .29 

April  10,  190S,  fancy  Jumbo,  per  dozen .28 

April  10,  inOS,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen .  15 

April  10,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .08J 

April  10,  1908,  fancy  navel  omuges,  per  dozen .20 

April  10,  1908,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

April  10,  1908,  extra  large  navel  oranges,  i)er  dozen .26 

NBBBA8KA  STATE  JOURNAL. 

News  Item,  3-15,  oranges  3  for  5  cents. 

February  21, 1908,  Redlends  navel  oranges,  i)er  dozen .19 

February  21,  1908,  Redlands  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .  24 

March  21,  1908,  large  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .22 

March  21,  1008,  oranges,  per  dozen .23 

April  3,  1908,  fancy  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .26 

April  4,  1008,  fancy  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .  29 

April  4,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen .27 

April  4,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

Mnrch  23,  1908,  Farmers'  Grocery  Company,  lemons,  per  dozen .08| 

Minneapolis  .Journal. 

May  1,  1908,  large  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

May  1,  1908,  extra  large  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

May  1,  1908,  Sierra  Madre  oranges,  per  peck .50 

Daily  News. 

April  11,  1908,  Sierra  Madre  oranges,  per  peck .50 

April  11,  1908,  extra  large  lemons,  per  dozen ..15 

April  25,  1908,  navel  oranges,  jier  peck .60 

April  25,  1908,  large  lemons,  per  dozen .  15 

April  25,  1908,  tangerines,  per  dozen .10 

Daily  Oklahoman. 

February  22,  1908,  California  lemons,  per  d<jzen«.    .10 

February  22,  1008,  California  lemons,  per  dozen .08 

February  29,  190S,  Califonila  lemons,  per  dozen .10 

February  20,  lOOS,  fancy  navel  ornnges,  per  dozen .25 

February  29,  1908,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen .12§ 

March  13,  1908.  fancy  California  Innions,  per  dozen .08 


Omaha  World- Herald. 

.12 
.15 
.IT} 
.20 

April  7,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen .20 

April  17,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen -__,       .15 


April  7,  1908,  Highland  navel  extra  fancy,  per  dozen. 
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Daily  News. 


April  7,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen. 


April  15,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen 

Omaha  Daily  Beb. 


$0.10 
.12 
.16 
.171 
.20 
.12 
.35 
.IT* 
.20 


April  16,  1908,  large  Juicy  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

.12 


April  16, 1908,  fancy  HlRbland  navel  oranges,  per  dozen. 

TOLEDa  Bladb. 


.10 

.17j 

.20 


April  17, 190S.  California  seedless  lemons,  per  dozen .10 

April  17,  1908,  Florida  oranges,  per  dozen .29 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Stab. 

Jnly  29,  1908,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen .12 


State  camffiittee  on  tariff  revision: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  tarifiF  on  fresh 
deoiduous  fruits,  be^  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

We  find  that  the  interests  of  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia are  affected  by  the  importation  of  Almeria  grapes  and  of 
bananas,  the  former  having  considerable  influence  on  the  sale  of  the 
late  I  okay,  emperor,  and  cornichon  grapes,  and  the  latter  on  th« 
whole  line  of  fruits  from  beginning  to  end,  and  on  dried  fruits  almost 
M  much  as  the  fresh  product. 

Almeria  grapes  are  grown  in  a  Province  in  Spain  and  are  exported 
to  this  country  in  small  barrels,  packed  in  cork  dust,  and  weighing 
about  40  pounds.  As  is  well  known,  labor  in  Spain  is  very  cheap, 
not  exceeding  $0.40  per  day,  as  compared  with  our  wages  running 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  Freight  to  New  York  on  each  keg  amounts 
to  $0.40  and  a  fraction,  or  $0.0116  per  pound.  Freight  to  New  York 
from  California  on  26  pounds  of  grapes  amounts  to  $0.48,  or  $0.0188 
per  pound. 

Duty  during  the  season  of  1907  was  $0.20  per  cubic  foot,  or  $0.38 
per  barrel,  a  barrel  being  estimated  at  1.9  cuoic  feet.  Prior  to  last 
season  the  du^y  was  the  same,  $0.20  per  cubic  foot,  but  the  barrels 
were  estimated  at  2  cubic  feet,  making  the  duty  $0.40. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  grapes  can  bie  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  a  cost  of  $0,021  per  pound,  or  one- fourth  cent  more  than  the 
freight  and  refrigeration  from  California.  The  protection  afforded 
by  the  present  rate  is  not  sufficient  by  reason  of  the  much  lower  cost 
of  production  in  Spain.  Owing  to  cheap  labor,  it  actually  costs  the 
Spanish  growers  less  money  to  grow  and  market  their  product  in 
this  country  than  it  does  the  California  growers. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  correctly  the  importation  of  this 
fruit,  but  from  the  best  information  obtainable  it  amounted  in  1907 
to  1,000,000  barrels,  or  l,666f  carloads;  the  shipment  of  grapes  from 
California  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  3,460  carloads,  or  but  a 
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trifle  more  than  twice  as  much  as  were  imported.  From  this  com- 
parison it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  infusion  of  this  large  quantity 
of  foreign-grown  grapes  during  our  marketing  season  must  have. a 
depressing  effect  on  the  prices  obtained  for  the  home  product.  It  may 
be  urged  that,  as  many  of  these  grapes  are  placed  in  cold  storage,  to 
be  brought  out  a  few  weeks  later,  after  the  California  product  is  prac- 
tically gone,  they  do  not  greatly  injure  the  sale  of  California  fruit; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  anyone  can  see  for  himself  if  he  will  but 
take  th(^  trouble  to  visit  any  of  the  great  fruit  markets  of  the  East 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  tariff  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  for  which  *  it  was  intended,  and  request  that  a  new 
rate  of  $0.02  per  pound  be  placed  on  the  product,  this  being  the  same 
rate  as  that  charged  upon  Amerix^n  grapes  by  the  Canadian  gov> 
emment 

Bananas  are  imported  into  this  country  every  month  in  the  year, 
mostly  from  Central  America,  although  considerable  quantitiies  come 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  our  present  fine  facilities 
for  transportation  can  be  shipped  everywhere,  summer  and  winter. 
Being  fairly  reasonable  in  price  and  popular  with  the  general  public, 
the  consumption  is  enormous  and  seriously  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  our  fresh  fruits  in  their  season  and  in  the  winter  months  with  the 
sale  of  dried  and  canned  fruits. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable,  importation  of  this  fruit  for 
the  last  four  years  is  as  follows : 

1904,  30,000,000  bunches;  1905,  34,000,000  bunches;  1906,  37,000,000 
bunches;  1907,  42,000,000  bunches. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  current  year  the  figure  will  reach 
50,000,000  bunches. 

It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  our  fruit  growers  are  entitled  to  some 
protection  agamst  the  rapidly  increasing  flow  of  this  cheaply  pro- 
duced fruit  of  the  Tropics,  and  we  urge  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
$0.05  per  bunch  as  helping  in  a  small  measure  toward  producing  this 
result. 

From  present  appearances  and  the  general  trend  of  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  tarin  protection  on  all  lines  of  deciduous  fruit  produc- 
tion will  be  even  more  necessary  than  it  has  in  the  past,  as  there 
has  been  a  decrease  and  is  likely  to  be  a  further  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply of  laborers  who  have  given  this  class  of  work  their  particular 
attention,  and  growers  have  been  and  will  be  compelled  to  substitute 
less  efficient  and  often  higher-priced  labor  to  do  their  work,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

In  our  judgment,  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
are  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  business. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alden  Anderson,  CJiairm^in. 
F.  B.  McKjevitt. 
Wilson  H.  Thompson. 
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Olives  and  olive  oil, 

San  FrancibcOj  November  11, 1908. 
General  committee  on  taHff  revision^ 

California  state  hoard  of  trade,  San  Fran/Asco,  Col, 

Gentlemen:  Practically  the  oldest  known  fruit  trees,  the  widest 
known  product,  and  the  most  neglected  fruit  industry  in  the  United 
States,  IS  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  under  the  above  heading. 

Olive  trees  were  first  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  mission 
padres  and  planted  at  their  missions  along  the  coast  of  California 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  these  very  trees  can  still  be 
seen  at  the  missions,  bearing  evidence  of  their  "great  vitality  and 
longevity  under  suitable  climatic  conditions. 

As  in  the  case  of  some  other  products,  California,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  State  wherein  this  tree  can  be  commercially  and  profitably 
grown ;  and  we  are  willing  to  forecast  that,  with  proper  guiaance  anS 
protection,  California  can  and  will  produce  from  75  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  pickled  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

As  nearly  as  our  information  is  obtainable,  there  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  last  year  approximately  3,449,517  gallons  of 

Sure  olive  oil.  Of  this  great  bulk  2,900,000  gallons  were  delivered  in 
ew  York,  duty  paid,  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  gallon ;  500.000  gallons  at 
$1  to  $1.75  a  gallon,  duty  paid;  and  a  smallquantity  of  special  high- 
grade  brands,  not  exceedmg  50,000  gallons,  at  $2*  per  gallon,  duty 
paid.  Further  in  this  report  it  will  be  shown  this  special  high-grade 
oil  is  the  only  oil  with  which  California  can  compete  under  existing 
conditions. 

Last  year  California  produced  approximately  350,000  gallons  of 
oil  and  150,000  gallons  of  pickles,  ripe  and  green,  practically  little  of 
which,  except  the  ripe  pickles,  get  beyond  Chicago  or  so-called  Mis- 
souri River  points,  owing  to  the  impossible  competition  met  east  of 
those  points.    Stop  and  observe  the  situation  here  existing. 

California  is  producing  one-tenth  or  less  of  the  oil  consumed,  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  sending  annuallv  to  foreign 
countries  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,500,000,  on  which  "the  Govern- 
ment is  receiving  $1,300,000  revenue.  With  sufficient  protection  we 
believe  the  Government  would  still  receive  a  handsome  income  from 
those  who  iihagine  they  must  use  an  imported  article,  while  the  great 
volume  of  money  now  sent  abroad  could  be  retained  at  home  ana  dis- 
tributed among  our  people,  principally  the  laborers,  the  handling  of 
the  olive  crop  involving  an  abnormal  proportion  of  unskilled  hand 
labor. 

Our  committee  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  olives  or  olive 
oil  have  ever  been  afforded  a  specific  duty  from  a  matter  of  protec- 
tion to  the  industry,  the  only  duties  ever  levied  apparentlv  being  em- 
braced within  the  general  duty  clauses  to  afford  the  Government 
revenue.  The  olive  industry  to-day  in  California,  owing  to  continual 
discouragements  from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  utterly  demoralized, 
and  has  never  had  any  form  of  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
gjrower,  this,  we  believe,  being  the  first  attempt  to  properly  place  the 
situation  beiore  Congress  advocating  the  protection  of  our  infant  and 
growing  industries. 
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This  committee  has  been  able  to  check  up  absolutely  about  12,000 
acres  of  olives  and  they  think  it  safe  to  estimate  that  there  are  an 
additional  6,000  to  8,000  acres.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to  indi- 
viduals representing  a  large  portion  of  this  acreage  and  received 
replies  from  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  verified  acreage,  and  they 
are  certainly  most  discouraging  in  character.  The  summarized  report 
shows  about  80  per  cent  or  the  growers  are  making  nothing,  or  are 
sustaining  an  actual  loss  yearly  on  their  orchards.  The  remaining 
20  per  cent  are  deriving  a  yearly  average  net  income  per  acre  oi 
$17,  certainly  not  a  handsome  income  on  an  orchard  requiring  seven 
or  eight  years  to  come  into  bearing  and  an  annual  outlay  of  $10  to 
$20  per  acre  during  that  period  and  $25  to  $35  per  acre  thereafter. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "Are  you  contemplating  planting  any  more 
olive  trees?  "  the  answer  was  universally,  "  No,"  and  lack  of  ability 
to  derive  a  revenue  was  the  reason  assijgned. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  replies  to  the  question  "  Have  you 

f  rubbed  out  any  of  your  trees  or  will  you  do  so  ?  "  was  affirmative, 
n  reply  to  the  question  asking  for  their  views  for  the  future  of  the 
industry,  the  replies  only  saw  ruin,  failure,  and  discouragement 
ahead. 

In  reply  to  the  question  asking  at  what  price  they  could  raise  olives 
profitably,  the  general  average  replies  indicated  about  $75  per  ton  on 
the  tree,  $15  to  $20  per  ton  to  be  added  for  picking.  Under  existing 
conditions  they  have  been  receiving  from  $20  to  $00,  with  $30  to  $35 
a  fair  average. 

The  olive  tree  is  an  irregular  bearer,  averaging  at  least  one  light 
crop  in  three.  Last  year  the  crop  was  above  average  and  yielded, 
approximately,  1.12  tons  per  acre,  producing  about  37^  gallons  of 
oil  to  the  ton,  and  the  average  price  paid  to  the  growers  was  $31.25 
per  ton,  or  $34.97  per  acre.  We  think  it  entirely  safe  to  estimate  the 
general  average  yield  of  olives  per  acre,  year  in  and  year  out,  at 
ceven  to  eight  tenths  of  a  ton. 

With  an  annual  care  cost  of  $25  to  $35  per  acre,  and  an  additional 
picking  cost  of  $14  to  $18  per  acre,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  producer 
IS  left  without  a  profit;  and  unless  his  vield  is  high,  he  is  confronted 
with  a  loss.  It  will  be  noticed  some  of  the  reports  give  a  lower  cost 
of  care  than  above  stated,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  caused  through 
insufficient  care  by  reason  of  constantly  sustained  losses  and  con- 
tinual  discouragements.  The  orchards  can  not  receive* proper  care 
at  the  low  indicated  costs.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  an  olive 
crop  to  be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground  and  rot,  as  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing and  shipping  can  not  be  obtained. 

Olive  oil  can  be  manufactured  in  the  old  country — Italy,  France, 
Turkey,  Spain,  etc. — at  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  as 
against,  approximately,  $1  factory  tank  cost  here.  Freight  from 
Europe  to  New  York  is  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  gallon,  as  against  12 
cents  from  California  in  carload  lots  and  15  cents  for  less  than  car- 
load lots,  much  of  the  oil  going  this  way.  Adding  the  present  duty  of 
40  cents  bulk  on  European  oil,  it  is  landed  in  New  York  costing  from 
97  cents  to  $1.15  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  we  must  let  our  oil  remain  in  the 
factory  and  tanks  to  undergo  a  curing  process,  or  about  eight  months. 
The  interest  feature  here,  together  with  the  cost  of  putting  the  oil 
in  packages  or  ca^es  for  shipment,  will  require  from  15  cents  to  25 
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cents  per  gallon  plus  the  cost  of  12  cents  freight  to  New  York,  mak- 
ing the  minimum  cost  of  the  cheapest  high-grade  oil  which  we  manu- 
facture here,  delivered  in  New  York,  $1.30  to  $1.40  per  gallon,  and 
with  this  we  are  compelled  to  compete  with  probably  equally  good 
oil  on  a  cost  basis  of  97  cents  to  $1.15. 

The  imported  oil  has  only  the  jobbers  and  retailers'  profit  to  be 
considered,  while  to  our  oil  should  be  added  a  reasonable  share  of 
profit  for  the  manufacturer.  There  are  several  things  in  connection 
with  the  olive-oil  industi-y,  comparing  California  and  European  coun- 
tries, w^hich,  perhaps,  all  are  acquainted  with.  The  greatest  featur© 
is  the  cheapness  at  which  they  can  manufacture  their  oil  in  Spain, 
France,  Turkey,  Italy,  etc.  The  first  two  countries,  where  most  of  the 
oil  comes  froni,  are  covered  with  small  olive  groves. 

When  harvesting  time  comes  it  is  not  a  question  of  going  out  and 
employing  outside  labor;  each  owner  and  family  assist  their  neigh- 
bors to  pick  their  fruit.  There  is  little  or  no  outlay  of  money.  Con- 
sequently they  do  not  figure  labor  expense  against  the  oil  as  we  figur^; 
it.  They  do  their  own  pressing  and  curing.  When  the  harvesting  is- 
fijiished  the  oil  is  brought  to  market  and  sold  for  the  best  possible 
price. 

The  olive-oil  industry  and  green  olives  are  handled  about  the  same 
as  cotton  is  handled  in  the  South — prepared  and  cured  by  small  indi- 
vidual owners  and  sold  in  public  market  places  at  the  best  possible 
cash  price.  This,  you  see,  cuts  the  cost  down  to  the  lowest  possible, 
notch. 

Wages  for  this  class  of  work  in  Europe  average  from  25  cents  to  60 
cents  per  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  free  child  and 
female  labor.  Our  labor  here  at  the  same  work  averages  $1.26  to 
$1.76  per  day  per  man ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  consider 
this  class  of  labor  more  efficient  than  the  European.  It  is  not  skilled 
in  any  sense. 

The  total  cost  of  harvesting  and  delivering  olives  in  Europe  at  the 
factory  rarely  exceeds  $6  to  $7  per  ton,  while  our  cost  is  seldom  under 
$20  per  ton. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  writer  of  this  article  is  one  of 
the  largest  growers  of  olives  and  manufacturers  of  olive  oil  and 
pickles  m  this  State,  and  from  his  practical  experience  and  observa- 
tion, both  from  the  growers'  and  manufacturers'  standpoint,  feels 
he  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion  under  existing  conditions. 

Unless  some  radical  change  is  made  by  affording  better  protection 
to  the  industry  by  an  increased  tariff,  the  olive  industry  from  a  grow- 
er's standpoint  must  remain  in  its  present  condition  of  stagnation  or 
become  practically  extinct.  The  horticultural  interests  of  this  State 
have  been  forging  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  for  several  years  under 
the  efficient  tariff  protection  afforded,  olives  being,  perhaps,  the  one 
pronounced  contrast,  they  actually  retrograding,  the  orchards  being 
gradually  grubbed  out  and  exterminated  to  make  way  for  better 
paying  interests.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  has  not  been  a  single  new 
olive-oil  orchard  set  out  in  the  last  seven  years.  We  ask  your  com- 
mittee on  tariff  revision  why? 

The  writer  owns  160  acres  of  olives  set  out  fifteen  years  ago;  120 
*cres  consists  of  the  mission,  conceded  the  best  paying  variety.  This 
orchard  has  had  the  best  of  care  and  attention  during  its  life;  it  has 
been  in  bearing  eight  years,  and  during  those  eight  years  it  shows  the 
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magnificent  net  income  of  $1.35  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  67^  cents 
per  acre  on  the  fifteen-year  investment  basis.  What  would  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  East  think  of  a  similar  showing?  Do  you  believe  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Government  for  tariff  protection  if  he  knew 
such  would  unauestionably  make  his  business  profitable? 

The  bare  land,  if  unoccupied  by  this  orchard,  would  be  easily  worth 
$150  per  acre  for  a  number  of  other  purposes.  I  have  seriously  con- 
templated the  grubbing  out  of  this  orchard  many  times,  but  have 
held  on,  hoping  better  conditions  would  prevail.  One  naturally  dis- 
lilces  to  see  fifteen  years  of  his  life's  energy  cast  to  the  winds. 

Passing  from  the  grower  to  the  manu&cturer,  we  find  him  in  the 
same  condition.  There  is  absolutely  no  concerted  action  among  the 
manufacturers  regarding  purchases.  They  are  buying  in  the-  open 
market  and  in  open  competition.  Under  thi^  condition  they  are  pay- 
ing the  grower  the  best  possible  price;  in  fact,  a  price  so  near  the 
danger  line  they  often  make  purchases  which  prove  a  loss,  where  the 
olives  do  not  yield  as  much  oil  as  anticipated,  or  for  various  other 
reasons,  where  there  is  an  ynexpected  damage  or  shrinkage. 

There  is  no  question  the  manufacturer  would  gladly  pay  more  to 
the  grower  if  he  had  a  better  market  for  his  manufacturea  product 
The  olive  requires  a  longer  time  to  come  in  bearing  than  any  other 
crop  produced  in  California;  therefore  it  is  one  ot  the  most  expen- 
sive to  grow.  The  handling  of  the  crop  requires  more  hand  labor 
than  almost  any  of  the  other  crops.  The  conversion  of  the  fruit 
into  oil  necessitates  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  plant  involving 
to  extensive  outlay,  if  entered  into  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude. 

The  eight  months  a  year  required  for  the  ripening  and  curing  of 
the  oil  to  put  it  in  good  marketing  condition  involves  a  large  addi- 
tional expense  of  interest,  etc.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  other  crops  adapt- 
able to  California  require  the  time  and  the  outlay  of  the  olive.  These 
reasons,  if  none  other,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  olive  industry 
was  entitled  to  tariff  protection  sufficient  to  place  it  on  a  parity 
fully  equal  to  any  other  product. 

There  are  many  things  which  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  sufficiently 
protective  tariff  on  olives  and  olive  oil.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
olives;  in  fact,  better  for  that  than  for  any  other  purpose,  wliich 
acreage  would  be  planted  if  proper  protection  and  inducement  were 
made  to  show  the  grower  where  he  would  have  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  why  California  should  not  raise  the  olives 
and  manufacture  enough  oil  to  supply  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  we  manufacture  less  than  half  a  million  gallons  of  oil 
per  year. 

Unquestionably  the  olive  industry  could  be  made  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State  of  California.  We  have  a  great  and  almost  unlimited 
market  for  olives  and  olive  oil  in  the  United  States,  but  unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  protect  and  foster  this  industry  and  allow  it  to 
grow,  we  can  not  expect  any  great  result ;  neither  can  we  blame  the 
grower  for  taking  out  his  trees  when  he  knows  positively  that  each 
and  every  year  he  raises  olives  he  is  going  into  his  pocket  after  his 
crop  is  cured,  packed,  or  manufacturea  into  oil  to  meet  a  severe  loss 
not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the  manufacturer.  » 

Look  at  the  wonderful  development  in  this  State  of  oranges  and 
lemons  under  a  protective  tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound.    See  how  the 
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yield  of  walnuts  has  increased,  supplying  a  good  portion  6f  the  en- 
tire consumption.  See  how  beet  sugar  factories  are  being  built 
under  an  approximate  tariflF  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar. 
Are  not  all  these  conditions  better  than  sending  money  abroad  ? 

Eastern  people,  though  they  do  not  produce  the  above  products, 
insist  upon  having  them  the  same  as  they  do  with  olives  and  olive 
oil.  Then  why  not  formulate  conditions  to  send  the  money  here,  and 
thereby  increase  our  abilitv  to  purchase  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  East,  the  majority  oi  which  likewise  receive  protection  ? 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  tariff  on 
olives  and  olive  oil  should  be  at  least  double.  Give  us  protection  on 
olives  (green  or  ripe)  of  25  cents  per  gallon,  and  on  olive  oil  of  80 
cents  "per  gallon,  and  then  you  will  see  the  orchards  already  planted 
taken  care  of  and  new  orcnards  set  out;  and  you  will  see  this  State 
make  the  olive  industry  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  that 
it  has. 

California,  being  the  only  State  growing  olives,  stands  alone  and 
unassisted  in  making  this  plea ;  but  we  claim  it  is  too  large  and  im- 
portant a  matter  for  the  committee  on  tariff  revision  to  ignore. 
Submitted  to  this  committee  were  a  large  number  of  replies  received 
from  the  growers  of  olives.  They  speak  volumes  in  themselves,  and 
the  farmer  is  a  pretty  important  man  in  our  national  make-up 
after  all. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  Irvine,  Chhirrn<Ln; 
George  C.  Roeding, 
E.  W.  Ehmann, 
Subcommittee  on  Tariif  Revision. 


San  Francisco,  October  20, 1908. 
We,  your  subconmiittee  on  hops,  respectfully  report  that  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  is  imperative  for  the  life  of  the  hop- 
Sowinff  industry  in  America,  which  in  the  past  three  years  has  shown 
e  following  startling  decline:  American  crop,  1906,  65,300,000 
pounds;  1907,  53.600,000  pounds ;  1908,  38,800,000  pounds;  and  which 
promises  much  rurther  aecline  unless  Congress  at  least  doubles  the 
present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  duty. 

During  the  past  three  years  (ending  June  30)  America  has  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Austria — 

Ponnda. 

1906 4,300,000 

1907 10, 100.  000 

1908 8.  .500, 000 

Which  dlcq;>lace8  American  hops  to  extent  of  2i  to  1. 

1906 10, 7o0, 000 

1907 25,  3riO,  000 

1908 21,  250, 000 

In  considering  the  fibres  of  importations  of  hops  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  quantity  of  American  hops  they  displace  must  be 
taken,  because,  in  the  use  of  these  foreign  hops,  the  American  brewer 
uses  1  pound  of  foreign  to  displace  2  to  3  pounds  of  the  American. 
The  figures  of  American  hops  displaced  by  the  foreign  is  fairly  esti- 
mated at  2^  pounds  to  1  pound. 
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But  for  those  heavy  importations  there  would  not  be  in  America 
tihe  present  surplus  of  American  hops,  which  surplus  and  the  resuH- 
ing  low  prices  are  the  cause  of  countless  American  hop  growers  being 
ruined  and  the  remainder  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Hops  are  a  crop  whose  cost  of  production  is  practically  in  its  en- 
tirety made  up  oi  the  cost  of  the  hand  labor  that  produces  it,  and  by 
feason  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  America,  and  by  reason  of  the 
much  smaller  quantity  of  European  hops  used  to  displace  a  given 

Quantity  of  American  hops,  we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
European  hops  in  our  own  American  market. 

America  can  and  will,  with  proper  protection,  produce  all  the 
hops  that  America  consumes  and  can  also  supply  a  lar^e  part  of  the 
English  demand^  for  which  the  hops  of  some  of  the  American  hop 
sections  are  particularly  adapted,  feut  we  must  have  proper  protec- 
tion to  cure  the  critical  condition  in  which  the  American  hop  industry 
now  finds  itself.  While  the  American  hop  industry  has  been  almo^ 
out  in  two  in  the  past  three  years,  there  are  still  hundreds  of  tliou- 
oands  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  many  milliona 
of  dollars  are  invested  therein. 

The  hops  that  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  show  an 
fiverage  valuation  during  the  past  ten  years  of  32  cents  (in  bond) 
per  pound,  while  American  hops  have  for  three  years  past  ftwemged 
less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

European  hops  are  not  a  necessity  in  this  country  and  a  duty  of  24 
cents  per  pound  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  rate  of  duty  on  other  prod- 
ucts whose  importations  would  ruin  our  home  industries. 

Germany  and  Austria,  while  able  by  reason  of  cheap  labor  to  grow 
hops  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown  in  America,  doubly  secure 
themselves  against  American  importation  with  a  duty  of  something 
over  7  cents  per  pound  (which,  if  converted  into  displacement  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  hops  at  2^  to  1  pound,  would  equal  17^  cents  per 
pound)  on  American  hops,  thus  shutting  out  every  possibility  of  oat 
shipping  into  their  market  the  surplus  that  results  in  America  by  our 
importation  of  their  hops. 

Your  committee  also  urges  that  the  duty  on  foreign  beers  be  raised 
on  account  of  foreign  beers  being  made  from  foreign  hops.  We  also 
propose  that  the  duty  on  lupuline,  hop  extract,  and  other  adjuncts  of 
hops,  should  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  proposed  advanced  duty 
on  hops. 

The  largeness  of  the  hop  industry,  ranking  fourteenth  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  fact  that  California  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  hops  in 
America  makes  the  subject  of  duty  on  hops  a  very  important  one  and 
one  particularly  for  the  California  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
handle. 

The  hop  growers  of  this  State  and  of  the  country  court  the  fullest 
investigation  into  this  existing  condition.  Such  investigation  will 
liemonstrate  the  imperative  need  of  the  relief  which  the  hop  growers 
herein  pray. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  LovDAL,  Chairman^ 

Max  Wolf, 

E.  F.  Woodward,  Secretary^ 
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To  the  general  committee  of  the  UState  of  California  on  tariff  reriKton^ 

Gkntlemen  :  Your  committee  on  wines  and  brandies  finds  that  the 
question  of  tariif  on  wines  and  brandies  is  very  much  wider  than  if 
considered  solely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  industries 
which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  wines  and  brandies  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
presence  here  of  a  large  population.  This  population  w  ill  be  largely 
au^ented,  and  constitute  an  important  body  of  industrious  American 
citizens,  such  as  for  national  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  on 
this  seaboard.  The  climatic  conditions  of  California  are,  generally 
?ipeaking,  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  While  our  products  are  those  bf  the  temperate 
regions  to  a  large  and  growing  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  our  distinc- 
tive productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  before-mentioned  Med- 
iterranean littoral.  The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  now 
under  way,  and  the  extension  of  other  transportation  facilities,  if  the 
conditions  in  California  ai'e  favorable,  will  inevitably  attract  a  large 
population,  composed  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  pursuing 
avociitions  and  in  raising  crops  in  which  California,  among  American 
States,  has  unquestioned  supremacy.  If  our  industries  are  interfered 
with  by  adverse  tariff  legislation,  the  present  and  prospective  move- 
ment of  i)opulation  will  be  arrested,  and  incalculable  injury  also  will 
be  •wrought  in  industries  wherein  large  sums  of  capital  have  been 
inve,sted  in  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
undeviatingly  tend  to  their  maintenance.  This  is  especially  true  of 
wine  growing. 

The  investment  in  vineyard  and  collateral  industries  in  California 
reoresents  an  investment  at  this  time  of  at  least  $100,000,000.  This 
wul  be  largely  increased  if  the  conditions  continue  favorable.  There 
are  250,000  acres  in  vines  in  California,  and  the  value  of  vineyards, 
wineries,  drying  houses,  and  other  establishments  connected  with 
grape  growing  is  more  than  $100,000,000. 

With  the  acreage  lately  plantcil  and  shortly  coming  into  bearing 
the  yield  of  grapes  will  approximate  1,000,000  tons  per  annum,  which 
when  manuractured  hito  wine,  raisins,  or  shippecl  as  green  grapes 
have  a  value  to  the  State  exceeding  $2o,000,000. 

To  maintain  our  industries  at  least  the  present  measure  of  protec- 
tion as  embodied  in  the  Dingley  tariff  is  indispensable. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (1900)  of  the  United 
States,  as  included  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Wages  in  commercial 
countries,"  officially  sets  forth  the  wages  of  labor  in  vineyards  in 
foreign  countries  as  follows: 

France,  daily  wage,  -13  to  47  cents,  or  24  to  27  cents  including 
board;  Italy.  31)  cents  to  48  cents:  Austria-Hungary,  32  cents,  or  24 
cents  with  board  and  lodging  included. 

The  wages  for  vineyard  laborers  in  Spain  are  even  less  than  those 
quoted  relating  to  Italy.  In  the  vineyards  of  California  the  field 
laborers  are  paid  $1.75  a  day,  and  they  receive  per  capita  not  less 
than  $30  a  month  the  year  around  besides  their  board  and  lodging. 

Our  vineyards  are  long  distances  from  the  eastern  markets  in  the 
United  States.  Out  of  this  fact  grow  many  costs  which  minimize 
the  advantages  which  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  seeks  to 
confer.     All  oak  for  cooperage  and  all  steel  that  binds  the  cooperage 
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together  must  be  imported  from  the  East  and  pay  a  hiffh  freight  rate 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  another  high  freight  when  filled  with  wine 
back  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  freight  cost  from  European 
wine  and  brandy  producing  countries  to  our  eastern  points  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  about  2  cents  per  gallon.  We  find 
that  the  cost  of  freight  on  wines  and  brandies  and  the  cooperage  to 
be  borne  by  California  producers  amounts  to  nearly  10  cents  a  gallon 
on  the  average,  or  more  than  five  times  that  of  their  European  com- 
petitors, which  is  a  heavy  handicap  against  the  American  producer. 

In  the  grape-picking  season  in  France  women  and  children  work 
in  the  vineyards  at  20  cents  a  day,  while  the  minimum  per  diem  cost 
here  is  $1.75  for  the  same  class  of  male  labor,  which  is  the  only  kind 
available.  The  cost  per  ton  for  picking  grapes  in  California  vine- 
yards runs  from  $1.50  to  $2.25,  and  the  conditions  in  the  labor  market 
m  California  have  frequently  made  it  impossible  to  secure  help  even 
at  these  prices. 

The  United  States  is  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus 
of  European  wines.  The  importations  into  the  United  States  of 
Italian  wines  'have  increased  500  per  cent  in  the  past  four  years. 
This  fact  alone  shows  that  the  present  tariflF  protection  is  not  exces- 
sive, even  if  it  is  adequate. 

In  any  revision  of  the  tariff  there  should  be  included  a  provision 
which  will  prevent  the  discrimination  which  now  exists  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  imported  wines  in  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  that 
are  unlawful  in  the  case  of  domestic  wines.  Imported  sweet  wines 
of  24  per  cent  alcoholic  strength  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  at  35  cents  a  gallon  and  without  any  restriction  to  prevent 
their  use  in  medicinal  preparations.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
by  a  regulation  prevents  the  use  of  domestic  sweet  wines  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Vermuth  manufactured  in  the  United  States  must  pay  2.2  cents 
per  degree  for  alcoholic  content,  or  52.8  cents  per  gallon,  while  for- 
eign vermuth  of  24  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength  can  be  imported 
for  35  cents  per  gallon,  or  less  than  1^  cents  per  de^'ee,  thus  giving 
the  entire  vermuth  trade  to  the  foreigner.  Italian  vermuth  is 
made  entirely  of  sweet  wines,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  in  the 
United  States.  The  Italian  Government  allows  an  export  bounty  on 
vermuth,  and  California  wine  makers  could  supply  the  home  market 
if  encouraged. 

The  United  States  dutv  on  wine  under  the  Dingley  tariff  is  40 
cents  for  wine  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  50  cents 

Eer  gallon  on  wines  of  14  to  24  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength.  But 
y  the  reciprocal  treaties  with  the  United  States  the  duty  is  i-educed, 
and  all  principal  foreign  wine-producing  countries  can  introduce 
their  wines  and  vermuth  into  the  United  States  at  a  flat  rate  of  35 
cents  a  gallon  for  wines  of  24  per  cent  alcoholic  strength. 

European  wines  imported  in  glass  into  the  United  States  in  bottles 
containing  more  than  1  quart  each  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  4 
cents  a  pint,  which  is  32  cents  per  gallon  for  the  excess. 

Chile  pays  an  export  duty  ot  8  cents  per  gallon  on  its  wines,  which 
reduces  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Dingley  tariflp  against  Chile, 
on  importations  into  the  United  States,  by  that  amount. 
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The  foregoing  briefly  stated  facts  ought  to  be  convincing  that  -the 
present  duties  on  wines  are  none  too  high  if  the  present  American 
wine  industry  is  to  continue  to  exist. 

In  the  event  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  tariff  rate,  the  present 
prevailing  rates  should  be  the  minimum. 

P.  C.  Rossi,  Chairman, 


To  the  general  c&mmittee  on  tariff  revision : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  committee  on  minerals  respectfully  submits  that 
there  are  several  mineral  products  of  California  which  should  be 
protected  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  materials  of  the  same  nature 
that  are  produced  aoroad,  and  that  are  competitive  with  these  Cali- 
fornia products,  and  that  are  now  admitted  duty  free  to  the  United 
States.    The  facts  relating  to  this  general  subject  are  as  follows: 

California  asphaltum. 

There  are  27  refineries  operating  in  the  State  of  California,  which 
represent  a  cash  investment  of  approximately  $2,500,000. 

These  refineries  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  tons  of 
asphaltum  annually,  and  their  production  would  be  largely  increased 
if  marketing  conditions  justified  it.  The  present  production  is  far 
too  great  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Pacific  coast  markets,  and  it  has  been 
for  some  years  necessary  to  sell  this  product  in  the  East. 

Shipments  of  Bermudez  asphalt  to  our  eastern  market  has  pre- 
ventea  in  the  past,  and  does  prevent  our  California  refineries  from 
obtaining  a  fair  profit  for  their  material.  This  asphalt  can  be 
shipped  and  laid  down  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  at  a  freight  rate  of 
$3  to  $3.50  per  ton.  The  tariff  duty  on  refined  asphalt  is  onlv  $3 
per  ton.  The  lowest  freight  rate  on  shipments  to  points  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  $10  per  ton,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
average  price  per  ton,  net  to  the  refiner,  has  not  exceeded  $9  per  ton 
at  his  plant.  The  cost  of  production  is  practically  $9  per  ton,  so 
that  there  has  been  no  pront  to  the  asphalt  refiners.  For  the  past 
two  years  Bermudez  asphalt  has  been  selling  in  the  East  as  low  as 
$19  per  ton,  delivered.  The  freight  rate  which  California  asphaltum 
producers  are  called  upon  to  pay  places  them  in  a  position  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  their  material  in  the  East  for  practically  at  cost 
of  jproduction  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  asphaltum. 

Owing  to  the  low  freight  rates  secured  by  the  Bermudez  operators 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  unprofitable  for  California  asphaltum 
producers  to  seek  other  markets. 

California  asphaltum  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  water- 
proofing and  paving  materials  in  the  world.  Over  60  miles  of  streets 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  paved  exclusively  with  this  material. 

The  interests  allied  with  Bermudez  asphaltum  have  systematically 
opposed,  through  city  specifications  and  through  their  allied  paving 
contractors,  the  use  of  California  asphaltum.  Seven  years  ago. Ber- 
mudez asphalt  was  selling  for  $35  to  $45  per  ton ;  since  that  time,  due 
to  the  production  of  California  asphaltum,  the  price  on  Bermudez 
material  has  been  constantly  decreased,  until  at  present  it  has  be- 
come a  serious  problem  whether  the  California  refiners  can  compete 
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in  the  eastern  markets.  Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the 
California  asphalt  has  established  itself  in  the  eastern  market  and 
has  won  on  merit  alone.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  this 
industry  should  have  a  reasonable  protection.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  tariff  be  advanced  on  asphalt  importations  from  $3  per 
ton  to  $5  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  Aveight.  Such  an  advance  in  the 
tariff  would  do  no  injury  to  our  Government  or  the  people,  and  with 
this  small  additional  offset  to  unfavorable  freight  rates,  it  will  enable 
our  Californa  producers  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  on  this  im- 
portant industry. 

Chrome, 

The  chrome  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  entirely  from 
California.  Some  years  ago  several  thousand  tons  of  chrome  iron 
ore  was  shipped  from  Caliimrnia  to  the  Eastern  States,  but  shipments 
ceased  because  of  the  lack  of  low  freight  rates  by  sea  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  Since  then  the  foreign  producers  of 
chrome  have  had  practically  the  entire  possession  of  the  American 
market  for  chrome. 

There  are  chrome  deposits  in  the  following  California  counties: 
Glenn,  Tehama,  Placer,  Alameda,  Humboldt,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Shasta. 

In  the  last-mentioned  county  a  few  hundred  tons  are  reported  to 
be  mined  annually  for  lining  furnaces  at  the  copper  smelters. 

The  value  of  chrome  consumed  in  the  United  States  (the  figures 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  being  the  oasis 
of  statistics  adduced)  in  the  years  from  1897  to  1907,  inclusive,  was 
$4,441,753.  Under  the  adverse  conditions  existing  the  production  of 
chrome  in  California  since  has,  in  twenty-one  years,  amounted  to 
24,013  tons,  worth  $323,069  only.  With  a  protective  duty  to  shut  out 
chrome  from  abroad,  the  California  chrome  industrv  would  revive 
and  the  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States  wouli?  be  stimulated. 
The  importations  of  chrome  to  the  United  States  are  duty  free.  They 
come  from  Greece,  Canada,  New  Caledonia,  and  Turkey. 

Soda, 

Soda  has  been  produced  in  California,  and  there  are  large  soda  de- 
posits in  this  State,  the  one  at  Owens  Lake  being  the  largest  in  the 
w^orld.  The  importations  into  the  United  States  in  the  period  in- 
cluded between  181)0  and  1907,  inchisive,  have  amounted  to  2/203.000 
tons.  The  importations  of  soda  have  increased  quite  largely,  l>eing 
340,000  tons  in  1007,  whereas  the  total  importations  for  1900  were  but 
1<  5,000  long  tons.  The  soda  production  in  California  has  largely 
decreased  since  1001,  and  is  reported  to  have  entirely  ceased  in  1007. 

Diatomaeeoits  or  infusorial  earth. 

There  are  (le])Osits  of  diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth  in  Califor- 
nia, Vermont,  and  Xew  York  States.  The  largest  and  purest  deposit 
discovered  in  the  United  States  is  in  California.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  such  earth  in  California  to  take  care  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can demand  for  many  years  to  come.  The  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  principally  from  Germany,  and  they  amount  from  12,000 
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to  15,000  tons  a  year.  To  this  must  be  added  a  large  quantity  and 
great  variety  of  mamifactiires  made  from  the  earth.  The  American 
market  ought  to  be  supplied  with  the  home  product,  and  this  could 
be  brought  about  by  the  imposition  of  a  protective  duty,  applicable 
to  all  countries  from  which  the  articles,  crude  and  manufactured,  are 
now  imported.  The  purposes  to  which  diatomaceous  or  infusorial 
earth  are  devoted  include  the  construction  of  fireproof  buildings,  in- 
sulation of  heat,  cold,  and  electricity,  filtrati(m  schemes  of  many 
kinds,  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  toilet  articles,  laboratory  uses,  and 
many  scientific  and  chemical  uses.  As  diatomaceous  earth  can  be 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  United  State.s,  the  foreign  producers  ought 
not  to  be  greatly  benefited  through  American  energy,  as  they  will  be 
if  diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth  is  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  duty  free.  The  present  production  of  diatomaceous  or  infu- 
sorial earth  in  California  is  small,  owing  to  the  foreign  competition. 
In  twenty-one  years  the  total  value  of  the  product  in  Caliiornia  is 
reported  to  have  been  but  $194,752,  but  it  ought  to  bo  much  greater 
than  that  annually. 

Magiiesitt . 

The  only  commercially  utilized  deposits  of  ma^iesite  in  the  United 
States  are  in  California.  Magnesite  has  been  mined  in  a  number  of 
California  counties.  Most  of  the  California  magnesite  comes  from 
deposits  in  Tulare  County.  There  are  also  deposits  in  Alameda, 
P>esno,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  and  Stanislaus  counties.  There  are 
many  deposits  in  California  that  are  known,  but  those  are  utilized 
only,  generally  speaking,  that  are  near  railroad  lines,  where  cheap 
transportation  is  procurable.  The  consumption  of  California  mag- 
nesite luis  been  confined  principally  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Magnesite 
imports  to  the  United  States  have  amounted  in  value,  between  1897 
and  1907,  to  5()(),172  short  tons,  estimated  at  $4,275,441. 

Your  committee  has  received  the  following  communication  from 
a  leading*  producer  of  magnesite  in  California,  the  Willamette  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company,  which  calls  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  reviews  all  the  attending  conditions. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Ocioher  iO,  lifOS. 

Tlie  Willamette  Pulp  auU  Paper  Coiiiiwny  has  l)een  dperatinj?  «t  P<»rtervine 
since  l)eci'nilK»r,  ]J'04. 

Between  dales  Docember  — ,  11)04,  and  May  9,  UlOS.  we  have  prodneed  14.241 
tons  of  raw  n^afrneFile,  whieh  have  yielded  r»,8SS.3,S  tons  of  the  calcine  darticle. 
The  larirest  portion  of  this  has  l>een  consumed  hy  the  paper  mills  of  the  coast. 

Our  cost  of  operation  has  been  as  foUows:  Uaw  material,  $4,084  per  ton: 
calcined,  $15.99  per  ton,  delivered  on  the  cnrs  at  our  spur  track,  Portervllle,  or 
$18.99  per  cnlcined  ton  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

We  have  invested  a  large  amount  of  money  in  this  industry,  and  now  have 
practically  nn  unlimited  supply  of  the  raw  material,  together  with  our  calchiiug 
plant  with  a  caimcity  of  6,000  to  7,500  tons  per  annum,  which  can  be  increased 
if  we  can  secure  the  business.  The  demand  has  not  been  large  on  this  coast. 
but  is  on  the  increase,  as  the  building  arts  are  beginning  to  consider  its  use 
for  many  purposes  not  heretofore  contemjjlated. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  other  deposits  being  jnospected  at  this  writing, 
there  is  not  a  great  d^rA  being  i>roduced  outside  of  our  operations.  We  under- 
stand that  a  company  has  l)een  incorporated  at  Fresno,  w^hicli  will  soon  l)e  pro- 
ducing, and  tliere  is  a  deposit  at  Winchester,  near  Riverside,  which  did 
produce  some  material  and  was  then  closed  down.  We  believe  that  they  have 
either  just  resumed  operations  or  contemplate  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 
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Have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure  accurate  data  as  to  quantity  which  has 
been  produced  by  others,  but,  from  what  I  have  learned,  should  judge  that 
600  tons  of  the  calcined  article  would  probably  be  an  outside  figure. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  magnesite  is  being  sold  at  the  following  prices 
f.  o.  b.  New  York :  Crude,  $10  to  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds ;  calcined,  but  un- 
ground,  $14  to  $16.50  per  ton,  according  to  quantity ;  calcined  and  ground,  $20.50 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  freight  rate  on  magnesite  from  this  coast  to  New  York  will  average  about 
$40  per  ton,  according  to  point  of  shipment,  and,  based  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  this  coast,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report,  the  delivered 
price  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York,  without  figuring  on  any  profit  to  the  producer, 
would  be  as  follows: 

Crude,  $44,934  per  ton ;  calcined  and  unground,  $55.99  i)er  ton ;  calcined  and 
ground,  $65.99  per  ton. 

The  following  figures  are  based  upon  regular  class  rates  named  by  the  trans- 
portation companies.  These  figures  could  probably  be  reduced  at  least  $20  per 
ton  if  the  producer  on  this  coast  were  in  position  to  show  the  tran8ix>rtation 
companies  that  a  large  volume  of  business  would  result  from  such  a  reduction. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  for  the  producers  in  this  State  to  compete 
in  the  New  York  market  as  against  the  importation  from  foreign  countries,  but, 
with  a  proper  measure  of  protection  which  would  enable  them  to  largely  In- 
crease the  volume  of  their  production,  thereby  reducting  the  cost,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  would  be  able  to  successfully  supply  the  demands  in  this 
country. 

The  ruling  wage  for  competent  miners  and  furnace  hands  on  this  coast  is 
from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day,  as  against  the  very  low  wage  paid  by  the  foreign 
operators. 

The  writer  is  seeking  further  data  relative  to  this  industry,  and  will  lay  the 
facts  before  the  committee  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  G.  Wight. 

Magnesite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  paper 
(wood  pulp  manufacture),  and  in  the  making  of  bricks.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  calcined  magnesite  as  a  base  for  tiles, 
which  is  likely  to  extend  the  demand  for  the  material.    Magnesite  is 

f)roduced  in  Africa,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in  Venezuela.  In  the 
ast-named  country  a  concession  is  reported  to  have  been  secured  for 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  magnesite  for  a  period  of  years. 
A  private  contract  is  said,  also,  to  nave  been  made  with  an  American 
company  to  take  the  entire  quantity  exported  from  Venezuela.  The 
proauction  of  magnesite  in  California  amounted,  from  1887  to  1907, 
inclusive  of  both  years,  to  44,278  tons,  estimated  at  $393,515.  The 
value  of  the  production  in  California  in  1907  is  estimated  at  $55,720. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Minerals  for  Tariff  Revision. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Call  is  at  your  service  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  stated  in  that  memorial  that  you 
desire  the  present  duties  maintained  on  fruits,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  the  memorial,  as  filed 
with  the  Secretary,  has  all  those  reasons  embodied  therein.  There 
may  be  some  special  facts  which  Mr.  Call  desires  to  present  with 
reference  to  citrus  fruits.  He  has  special  arguments  to  present  to 
you  in  regard  to  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  Chairman.  The  memorial  states  those  facts? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Needham.  You  mean  that  the  duty  on  lemons  should  be  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Call  desires  to  make  an  argument 
upon  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  recommendation  for  reduction 
of  duty  on  anything? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recommendation  is  that  all  duties  remain 
as  at  present,  except  on  lemons,  where  you  desire  an  increase? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  on  hops. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fruit  schedules  your- 
self, or  is  there  some  one  else  present  more  familiar  with  the  importa- 
tions of  apples,  oranges,  and  fruits  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  will  say  that  personally  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  line  of  business  are  you  personally  en- 
gaged in? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  am  personally  engaged  in  the  agricultural  line 
of  business,  in  the  growth  of  hops.    I  am  a  banker  and  surveyor  of 
customs  at  San  Francisco. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  any  importations  of  fruits  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Some  fruits  come  from  Mexico  and  from  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  do  they  come  in? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Not  to  a  very  large  extent;  mostly  in  the  line  of 
bananas  and  such  things. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  raise  bananas  in  California? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Very  little ;  mostly  in  an  experimental  way.  We 
hope  some  day  to  produce  bananas  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all  your  competition  from  abroad 
comes  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  there  are  very  slight  importations 
at  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  understand  that  a  great  many  of 
our  citrus  fruits  are  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  we  then  come 
in  competition  with  the  importations  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  competition  comes  through  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir;   through  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  freight  rate  on  fruits  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Needham.  That  matter  will  be  gone  into  by  the  special  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  would  prefer  that  the  special  representatives 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  question  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  general  way,  you  w^nt  a  high  tariff  on  everything 
produced  in  California? 

Mr.  Woodward.  California  is  deeplv  interested  in  the  protective 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  answer  the  question.  You  want  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  on  everything  produced  in  California  ? 
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Mr.  Woodward.  In  answer  to  that  I  niav  say  that  we  want  a  pro- 
tective duty.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  present  duties  are 
not  high. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  The  present  duties  are  not  high? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  God  ^Umighty  has  done  a  great  deal  for  your  State. 
}ind  the  more  protection  ^you  have  the  more  you  want? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  think  that  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Woodward.  God  Almighty,  as  you  say,  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  California.  At  the  same  tmie  the  citizens  have  done  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  still  want  more? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Only  in  the  instance  of  hops  and  lemons. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  interested  in  raising  hops? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  practically  no  fruits  imported  to  Cali- 
fornia, are  there? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Very  few;  only  a  few  tropical  fruits  from  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  competition  in  California? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  things  that  come  from 
Mexico  in  which  we  have  some  competition.  Some  citrus  fruits 
come  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  fruit  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  State  of  California  or  along  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  duty  is  prohibitive.  On 
account  of  the  freight  rates  the  competition  does  not  come  to  your 
country^ 

Mr.  Woodward.  You  might  express  it  that  way.  One  reason 
for  that  is  the  character  of  miits  that  we  produce.  Everything  pro- 
du<'ed  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  is  not  produced  outside  of  Amer- 
ica— that  is,  the  Pacific  coast  territory.  To  that  extent  you  might 
call  it  prohibitive,  but  it  is  not,  because  they  do  come  into  com- 
petition. Our  competition  in  the  East  comes  through  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  foreign  aj^ples  go  into  the  Pacific  coast  States 
in  (competition  with  the  Pacific  coast  apples? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir;  there  might  be  an  isolated  instance  now 
and  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  foreign  oranges  go  into  competition  with  the 
California  oranges? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  foreign  pineapples? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir ;  we  get  the  pineapples  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr.  Underw(x»d.  That  is  not  foreign  territory? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  fruit  growers  in  Florida  have  the  same  views  in 
regard  to  the  tariff  as  the  iruit  growers  of  California? 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  never  known  an  agricultural  product  on 
which  there  was  a  duty  so  high  that  it  injured  the  industry? 
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Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  prospered  under  a 
protective  tariff,  and  the  higher  the  tariff  the  more  you  have  pros- 
pered ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  fellow  who  eats  the  California  fruit; 
the  higher  the  rate  the  more  the  man  who  eats  it  pays  for  it  ? 

Mr.  W<x;dward.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  that  T  remarked  at  the  break- 
fast table  at  the  Willard  this  morning  that  I  never  saw  fruit  so 
jiigb  as  it  was  quoted  on  the  breakfast  oill  of  fare.  We  sell  apples 
in  California  for  "  two  bits." 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  tariff  question? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  is  the  large  item  of  freight  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  the  higher  the  tariff  the 
more  you  did  not  prosper.  Tlie  higher  the  tariff  the  more  the  people 
pay  for  this  stuff  out  there? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  vou  want  Congress  to  '•  hold  up ''  the  whole 
United  States? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  order  for  you  people  out  there  to  get  an  excessive 
profit  which  you  are  not  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  fruits  were  on  the  free  list 
they  were  higher  than  now? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  by  consequence  of  the  large  crops  you  are  pro- 
ducing in  California  under  the  protective  tariff,  the  price  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  should  we  not  take  off  the  tariff  on 
fruits? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  what  is  true  of  fruits,  if  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  other  articles,  would  be  true  of  the  other  articles 
in  time? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  under  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  a  protective  tariff  California  has  devoted  a  very  large  acre- 
age to  fruit  and  the  result  has  been  that  she  is  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  America  almost  absolutely,  and  she  is  exporting  fruit  to  Germany 
now  in  quite  a  large  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  sell  the  fruit  in  Germany  cheaper  than  you  do 
at  home  ?  ^  '  * 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  am  very  sure.  I  do  not  know  what  Germany 
pays  when  the  fruit  gets  there,  but  the  fruit  sold  to  the  dealer  and 
shipped  to  Germany  is  not  sold  any  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yon  are  drawing  your  salary? 

Mr.  WooDW'ARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  are  here  trying  to  get  a  higher  tariff  put  on 
your  property  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Not  on  my  property. 
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Mr.  Cl<ark.  You  stated  that  you  were  interested  in  the  growing  of 
hops? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  not  the  surveyor  of  the  port 
and  drawing  your  salary  and  here  advocating  the  raising  of  the  price 
on  your  own  property? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  might  be  looked  at  that  wav.  I  am  here,  chosen 
by  the  amculturists  of  California,  to  present  their  case  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  here  on  ofReial  business  before  the  department,  and 
the  agriculturists  wished  me  to  make  the  representations  for  them.. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Call. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  F.  CALL,  OF  COEONA,  CAL. 

Mr.  Call.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
citrus-fruit  producers  of  California  greatly  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  to  you  the  facts  and  figures  concerning  their 
industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  first  state  what  they  designate  as  citrus 
fruit 

Mr.  Call.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  grape  fruit  we  call  under  the 
general  term  "citrus  fruit."  They  all  have  the  same  protection — 
that  is,  1  cent  per  pound. 

I  may  say  that  our  people  feel  profoundly  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  eleven  years  ago  gave  to  us  our 
present  protective  tariff,  and  we  account  for  our  stewardship  under 
this  law  by  showing  briefly  to  you  that  our  industry  has  now  readied 
such  large  proportions  that  it  probably  is  of  interest  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  m  the  upbuilding  of  our  country  and  the  development 
of  our  home  industries. 

We  are  now  employing  25,000  employees  in  this  industry,  at  higher 
wages  than  any  other  agricultural  business.  We  are  supportmg, 
directly  and  indirectly,  200,000  people,  who  are  the  consumers  of 
eastern  products,  manufactures  and  food  products,  for  we  do  not 
produce  our  own  food.  We  are  consumers  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  employees  of  any  manufacturing  industry  are  consumers  of  farm 
products  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  increased  the  acreage  planted  in  citrus  fruit  over  100,000 
acres  during  the  last  eleven  years.  We  have  supplied  to  the  people  of 
this  country  100,000,000  boxes  of  good  fruit.  We  have  paid  to  labor 
during  the 'last  eleven  years  $100,000,000.  We  have  paid  to  the  rail- 
roads for  transportation  and  refrigeration  $100,000,000,  and  after 
paying  for  our  materials  we  have  paid  to  the  producers  of  this  fruit 
on  an  average  4J  per  cent  on  their  investment.  Some  years  we 
have  lost  monev  and  other  years  we  have  made  money,  but  we  have 
carefully  compiled  all  the  statistics  which  we  have  placed  before  you 
in  printed  form  and  from  that  we  have  to  report  that  the  average 
profit  to  the  producer  of  citrus  fruit  is  4f  per  cent  upon  actual  cost  of 
the  groves.  This  condition  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
protection  which  Congress  gave  to  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Call.  We  have  taken  an  average  of  the  returns  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  it  shows,  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  an  average  or  4f 
per  cent  on  the  money  actually  invested  in  the  business. 
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This  business,  although  classified  as  an  agricultural  business,  par- 
takes very  largely  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  for  it  is  very  largely 
artificial.  All  that  nature  gave  us  was  the  climatic  conditions  and  the 
foundation  for  the  soil,  and  the  citrus-fruit  growers  have  made  the 
rest. 

In  order  to  produce  citrus  fruit  in  quantity  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
invest  millions  of  dollars  in  bringing  the  water  for  long  distances. 
For  instance,  in  my  own  colony,  where  I  reside,  we  spent  $500,000  in 
bringing  sufficient  water  to  water  4,000  acres  of  ground.  We  have 
brought  that  water  40  miles  in  cement  conduits.  It  cost  us  $100,000 
for  a  pumping  plant,  and  we  pumj)  every  drop  of  water.  It  costs  us 
$30  an  acre  for  the  water.  ^Vhat  is  true  of  tnis  colony  with  regard 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  water  is  true  of  a  great  many  other  colo- 
nies in  California, 

We  next  have  a  tree  that  we  have  to  propagate  in  nurseries.  We 
have  to  prepare  the  ground  and  set  trees  out  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  we  must  take  care  of  them  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  each 
year  we  have  to  prepare  and  cultivate  our  irrigation  furrows  nine  or 
ten  times  a  year  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  to  miss  any  one  medns  a 
^reat  deterioration.  That  is,  we  have  to  devote  a  great"  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  care  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  by  the  time  we  get  a  ffrove 
to  bearing  it  has  coS  an  average  of  $1,000  an  acre.  That  was  louild 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  the  long  hearing,  on 
what  are  known  as  the  "  citrus  rate  cases."  After  taking  a  great  deal 
of  testimony,  they  found  it  was  a  fact  that  the  bare  cost  of  a  citrus 
grove  after  eight  years  was  $1,000  an  acre.  They  also  found  that  the 
present  actual  selling  value  was  simply  the  cost,  which  shows  that  we 
nave  not  had  any  too  much  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  arrive  at  that  cost  by  taking  the  cost  of 
the  land,  the  planting  of  the  trees,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the 
interest  charges  from  the  time  it  was  originally  set  out  ? 

Mr.  Call.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  it  as  found  by  the  commis- 
sion happened  to  coincide  with  the  selling  market  value. 

Mr.  ITxDERWooD.  You  did  not  fix  the  cost  upon  what  it  would 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Not  upon  what  it  would  pay.  That  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  value  of  the  citrus  grove.  Of  course  they  vary.  In 
some  hands  they  are  more  profitable  than  in  other  hands.  That  is  the 
average  we  have  taken,  and  that  is  the  average  the  commission  took 
in  arriving  at  the  value.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  trees  and  the  care 
for  eight  years  equals  about  $1,000  an  acre  on  an  average,  and  the 
selling  value  of  a  grove  is  about  the  same,  except  where  a  residential 
advantage  gives  it  some  additional  price,  where  it  is  close  to  a  city  or 
where  it  is  close  to  some  interurban  line  that  may  raise  the  commercial 
value  of  a  grove. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  that  is  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  citrus  groves  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Florida.  In 
Florida  they  have  some  difficulties  to  contend  against  that  we  do  not 
have  in  California.  We  have  a  little  advantage,  perhaps,  in  climate. 
They  have  a  freeze  down  there  that  hurts  them  greatly.  We  never 
happen  to  have  that  freeze  in  California.  They  also  have  an  inject 
pevSt  that  we  do  not  have. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  an  advantage  over  you  in  being  more 
accessible  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Call.  They  are  nearer  and  pay  a  little  lower  freight  rate  than 
we  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  After  you  get  this  grove  to  bearing  it  has  cost  you  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  net  income  do  you  get  from  ail  acre  after  it 
begins  to  bear? 

Air.  Call.  The  average? 

Mr.  (^LARK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (IvLL.  Of  course  that  will  vary  somewhat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  will. 

Mr.  Call.  The  average  net  income  from  a  grove — we  have  pre- 
])ared  a  table  showing  that  for  each  vear,  and  I  have  it  here — the 
average  net  profit  per  acre  is  $43.19.  ^he  gross  income  on  the  aver- 
age is  $1^08,  and  the  expenses  amount  to  $156.54  plus  $8.27  selling 
expense. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  it  will  save 
ti'iio  to  lot  the  party  make  his  statement  complete  and  then  ask  the 
questions  afterwards.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  questions  will  be 
a^;iswered  before  he  gets  tlirough. 

Mr.  (^LARK.  I  will  accept  that  suggestion  provided  you  cut  off  all 
tho  prefaces  in  the  nature  of  the  stump  speeches. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleiuan  seems  to  be  making  an  effort  to 
furnisji  us  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  he  do(\s. 

Mr.  Call.  We  are  here  to  give  you  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement  and  the  members  of 
the  conmiittee  will  qu(^stion  you  afterwards. 

Mr.  Call.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  the  pro- 
tection given  us  under  the  present  schedule  or  1  cent  a  pound  on 
oranges  is  sufficient.  We  have  been  able  to  increase  the  industry 
materially.  We  have  doubled  the  output  in  ten  vears.  We  have 
doubled  the  consumption.  We  have  practically  all  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  importations  have  greatly  diminished.  We  have 
fruit  that  is  a  little  superior  to  foreign  fruit,  we  think,  and  we  have 
a  little  bit  more.  They  can  produce  it,  however,  for  a  great  deal  less 
than  we  can,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor.  We  pay 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  uibor  in  producing  citrus  fruit.  You  will  gather 
from  what  I  have  already  said  that  labor  is  a  very  large  item  in 
the  production  of  citrus  fruit,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  perhaps.  In 
Italy  and  Sicily  labor  ranges  from  80  cents  (a  franc  and  a  half)  for 
connnon  labor  to  3  francs  (GO  cents)  for  skilled  labor.  That  is  a 
small  proportion  of  w4iat  we  pay.  After  paying  the  duty  the  for- 
eign orange  grower  can  lay  down  oranges  in  the  markets  of  thi< 
country  at  85  cents  less  than  we  can  lay  them  down.  That  is,  the 
seaboard  markets. 

Mr.  Xeedham.  Thirty-five  cents  a  box? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir:  about  72  pounds.     That  is  the  railroad  weight. 

Mr.  Nkediiam.  Can  you  give  the  freight-rate  figures,  etc.? 

Mr.  Call.  The  freiglit  rate  from  California  to  all  points  excepting 
the  teiritory  covered  hv  the  S()uthe:\^tern  Traffic  Asso(*iation.  the 
soiitlioa'^tern  [)art  of  this  country,  is  1  cent  a  pound  on  lemons  and 
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1.15  cents  on  oranges.  It  makes  a  rate  of  about  84  cents  a  box  of  72 
pounds  on  oranges.  We  call  that  the  '*  postage  stamp  "  rate,  be- 
(*ause  it  is  a  uniform  rate  to  all  points  in  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Where  does  that  84-cent  rate  take  the  oranges  to? 

Mr.  Cali..  To  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  except  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  freight  rate  on  for- 
eign fruit  is  24  cents — that  is,  b}^  boat  from  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the 
seaboard  points  of  the  United  States.  They  have  an  advantage  over 
us  of  CO  cents  on  transportation.  Thai  (1(h»s  not  include  the  cost  of 
refrigeration.  We  have  to  pay  about  20  cents  a  box  for  refrigera- 
tion on  alx)ut  one-half  of  the  product,  nuiking  an  average  of  10  cents 
for  refrigeration  on  top  of  the  freight  rate  which  I  have  given  you. 
They  do  not  have  any  deserts  to  cross.  It  is  c^ool,  and  thev  do  not 
need  refrigeration  on  shijjboard.  Including  refrigeration,  tliey  have 
;m  advantage  of  70  cent.^  on  freight,  and  they  have  an  advantage  on 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  about  50  cents  on  oranges  and  75  on 
lemons.  They  can  produce  lemons  for  about  half  what  we  can  pro- 
duce them.  It  costs  us  about  $1.50  on  an  average  to  produce  a  box 
of  lemons  and  put  them  on  the  cars.  It  costs  them  75  (!ents.  I  do 
not  need  to  say  that  we  have  either  got  to  have  a  tariff  or  go  out 
of  business,  or  employ  some  kind  of  la]>or  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get 
it.     There  is  no  question  about  that:  theiv  is  no  room  for  argument. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  The  protection  on  the  oranges  just  about  offsets  the 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Our  protection  a  little  more  than  offsets  the  freight,  but 
doos  not  offset  the  difference  in  cost  and  freight,  not  by  about  35 
cents.  We  still  have  a  disadvantag(*  of  aln)ut  85  cents.  That  op- 
erates more  strongly  against  Florida  than  it  does  against  California, 
for  w^e  can  sell  our  oranges  for  85  cents  more,  at  least  25  cents  more, 
than  they  can  sell  theirs,  but  we  can  not  get  al(»ng  with  a  shadow  less. 
Already  the  j^eople  of  this  country  who  know  this  business  are  putting 
their  money  into  Mexico  and  into  Cuba  and  into  other  points  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  oranges  to  be  sold  in  our  market,  tor  the  reason 
that  they  can  get  cheaper  labor  and  can  get  wat^r  transportation. 
American  money  is  going  over  to  build  up  this  industry  against  us 
right  now,  and  we  do  not  know  how  it  will  come  out,  or  liow  soon  we 
may  have  to  come  before  you  and  ask  an  ailvauce  in  the  tariff'  to  pro- 
tect us. 

The  lemon  industry  is  on  a  little  different  ftxiting  from  the  orange 
industry,  for  the  reason  that  the  element  of  labor  is  very  much  moi'e 
expensive.  We  can  put  a  box  of  oranges  on  the  car  for  $1.05  on  an 
average  in  California.  It  costs  on  an  average  5S1.48  to  put  a  box  of 
lemons  on  the  cars.  The  box  weighs  a  little  more  and  it  is  a  smaller 
fruit.  They  have  to  be  picked  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  cost 
of  picking  is  80  cents  a  packed  box.  They  have  to  lx»  carefully 
handled  and  put  in  a  packing  house  to  be  cured,  while  oranges  are 
j)Ht  right  on  the  cars  from  the  grove.  It  also  costs  a  great  deal  more 
for  paper  to  wrap  the  lemons.  The  whole  result  is  that  it  costs  $1.48 
to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on  the  cars.  It  costs  the  people  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  only  75  cents  to  put  their  lemons  on  the  boat  to  l)e  shipp(»d  to 
tlie  United  States — half  the  money  it  costs  us.  With  u*<  two-thirds 
of  that  cost  is  for  labor;  with  them  it  is  only  cme-third  labor — that  is, 
the  material  is  alxmt  the  same  here  and  there,  the  boxes  cost  about  the 
same,  and  the  paper  about  the  same.     That  with  our  freight  rate 
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leaves  them  such  an  advantage  in  the  lemon  business  that  we  can  not 
increase  our  industry  under  the  present  tariff. 

While  we  have  taken  pretty  much  all  the  markets  of  the  country 
in  oranges,  we  have  reached  the  limit  on  lemons.  We  are  now  pro- 
ducing only  one-third  of  the  lemon  consumption  of  this  country. 
We  produced  the  same  amount  seven  or  eight  years  ago— about  one- 
third.  We  have  increased  to  some  extent  our  production,  but  the 
increase  has  only  equalled  the  increase  in  consumption  in  this  country. 
We  can  not  so  to  the  seaboard  with  our  fruit.  As  I  said,  it  costs  us 
$1.48  to  produce  it  and  84  cents  to  transport  it,  and  if  we  go  to  the 
seaboard  we  must  sell  it  for  less  than  cost. 

Our  auction  sales  last  year  in  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia,  those  large  markets,  did  not  give  us  over  two-thirds  of 
the  cost;  hardly  that.  That  was  only  about  $1.08  in  Philadelphia, 
$1.13  in  New  Orleans,  and  about  $1.25  in  New  York,  f.  o.  b. — that  is, 
after  taking  out  the  freight.  We  can  not  go  into  that  market.  We 
have  a  territory  that  we  can  supply  with  lemons,  that  is  the  territory 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  We  can  supply  that  territory  with 
lemons.  We  can  sell  the  same  lemons  as  far  east  as  the  AUeghenies. 
We  can  not  sell  any  lemons  east  of  the  Alleghenies  or  in  the  south- 
eastern territory  except  on  occasions  when  the  foreigners  are  not 
importing.  That  is,  we  can  not  sell  them  there  without  a  loss.  That 
means  that  the  lemon  industry  is  at  a  standstill,  except  as  the  growth 
of  the  population  west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  our  territory  in- 
creases. If  that  population  increases  w^e  can  increase  our  production 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  that  territory,  but 
we  are  practically  at  a  standstill  in  the  lemon  industry.  "While  we 
produced  5,000  carloads  of  lemons  this  year,  the  foreigners  have  im- 
ported what  is  equal  to  7,000  carloads,  or  G4  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country.  California  has  the  climatic  conditions,  soil, 
water,  and  people  to  produce  a  large  part  of  those  7,000  carloads  if 
we  had  adequate  protection,  equalUng  the  difference  in  cost  at  the 
point  of  delivery.     Without  that  we  can  not  do  it. 

It  is  desirable,  we  believe,  from  an  interest  in  all  the  people,  that  the 
industry  should  be  developed,  not  only  for  California,  but  for  all 
of  you,  because  the  lemon  is  a  very  necessary  and  useful  household 
article,  and  unless  we  can  build  up  an  industry  at  home  we  are  liable 
to  pay  very  high  prices  for  lemons.  If  the  people  are  to  depend  on 
the  foreign  growers  of  lemons,  they  are  liable  to  have  to  pay  very 
excessive  prices  at  times.  That  foreign  country  is  subject  to  drought 
and  frost,  and  when  that  condition  occurs  you  pay  $10  a  box  for  lem- 
ons in  the  United  States,  as  happened  a  year  ago  and  two  years  ago  in 
the  eastern  markets.  California  can  not  supply  them  or  hiegin  to  sup- 
ply them,  because  we  have  not  been  given  sufficient  encouragement  to 
produce  them.  You  depend  on  the  foreign  production  and  you  wiU 
pay  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  box.  If  we  had  an  industry  at  home  that 
would  not  be  necessary.  Therefore  it  is  better  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  produce  their  fruits  at  home.  It  is  a  point  or  safety  as 
well  as  for  the  material  advantage  of  our  people. 

In  addition  to  this  importation  of  7,000  cars  of  lemons,  these 
people  in  Italy  and  Sicily  import  a  great  deal  of  citrate  of  lime,  a 
condensed  form  of  citric  acid,  which  can  be  readily  converted  into 
citric  acid,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  country  with 
citric  acid.    Under  the  present  tariff  that  duty  is  very  small.    That 
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should  be  changed.  They  produce  69,000  carloads  and  call  it 
lemon.  A  third  of  that  amount  is  usually  made  up  of  by-products, 
largely  citrate  of  lime  in  the  condensed  form.  That  is  brought  in 
here  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  value 
they  put  on  it  at  the  custom-house  is  adequate  or  not,  but  they  get 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  by-product  in  that  wjiy;  and  what  is  more 
than  that,  the  Government  of  Italy  has  built  up  and  fostered  a  great 
organization,  what  we  would  call  a  trust,  and  what,  perhaps,  some 
of  you  gentlemen  would  get  after  if  we  had  it  in  this  country.  Th^y 
have  created  a  large  corporation  with  banking  facilities  to  advance 
money  to  the  citrate  growers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  citrate 
of  lime  until  the  time  when  they  can  unload  it  on  this  country.  That 
is,  when  they  are  a  little  shy  on  their  green  crop  they  take  advantage 
ox  that  time  and  load  us  up  with  citrate  of  lime,  and  the  Government 
sees  to  it  that  they  have  the  money  to  carry  this  product.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  require  all  the  growers  under  this  corporation  to  sell 
their  product  through  this  corporation  or  to  this  corporation,  and 
there  is  a  penalty  of  20  per  cent  on  everyone  who  refuses  to  do  so, 
and  the  railroads  and  transportation  companies  of  the  country  are 
held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  that  20  per  cent,  so  they  can  not 
move  it  anywhere  without  paying  the  penalty.  That  is  all  aimed  at 
us.  While  they  are  protecting  their  people  financially  and  in  every 
other  way  we  are  put  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  that  stuff  loaded 
onto  us  at  times  when  their  floodgates  are  open  to  discourage  our 
powers,  and  they  have  had  our  people  so  discouraged  at  various 
times  that  they  have  cut  down  the  trees.  We  lost  6,000  acres  of 
trees  about  five  vears  ago.  The  railroads  came  to  our  relief  by  re- 
ducing the  freight  rate,  which  gave  them  some  little  encouragement. 
The  last  two  years  they  have  had  drought  and  frost  in  Italy  which 
has  reduced  the  crop,  and  for  two  years  they  have  gotten  better 
returns,  but  now  they  have  a  crop  coming  in  four  or  five  times  as 
big  as  usual,  and  their  ordinary  crop  is  69,000  cars  the  way  we 
measure.  We  must  have  a  slight  additional  protection,  which  the 
facts  and  figures  which  we  have  filed  with  you  justify,  or  our  business 
must  remain  at  a  standstill. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  further  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  your  California  fruit  first  come  into 
the  market? 

Mr.  Call.  Now,  we  have  various  varieties  of  oranges  that  are  com- 
ing in  all  the  vear  round.  We  commence  in  the  early  fall  with  the 
northern  navel,  which  lasts  until  about  the  1st  of  February.  That 
is  followed  by  the  Washington  navel,  which  lasts  until  the  1st  of 
June.  Then  we  have  the  Valencia,  which  lasts  until  November. 
Then  we  commence  again  with  the  northern  navel  orange.  We  are 
supplying  fruit  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  about  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  We  ship  the  lemons  all  the  year  round;  we  pick  them 
every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  citrus  fruits  grow  practically  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Italian  fruit  comes  in  part  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Call.  The  Italian  lemons  come  in  all  the  year,  but  the  oranges 
do  not  come  in  now  to  any  extent. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  They  have  no  ixlvaiitage  over  you  in  the  matter  of 
time  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  competition  from  Italy  is  almost  entirely  in 
lemons  ? 

Mr.  (\\LL.  Yes,  sir.   . 

Tlie  CiLMRMAN.  Of  course,  your  California  oranges  are  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Italian  oranges  ? 

Mr.  Cai,l.  We  think  so,  ami  they  will  bring  more  in  the  market  if 
they  arrive  in  good  conditicm.  That  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  the 
business.     They  do  not  bring  as  uiuch  more  as  they  ought  to. 

The  Chairman,  ^\^lat  part  of  the  consumption  of  oranges  do  you 
supply? 

Mr.  Call.  Florida  and  California  practically  supply  all  the  con- 
sumption at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  very  few  imported? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir;  very  few  imported. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  leuions.  about  two-thirds. 

Mi*.  Call.  The  importations  are  two-thirds  of  the  consumption. 

The  (^hairman.  Ho^v  does  the  freight  rate  compare  with  the  rate 
in  1897? 

Mr.  Call.  On  oranges  it  is  10  cents  a  hundred  less.  On  lemons  it 
is  25  rents  a  hundred  less.  The  railroads  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
lemon  industry  to  some  extent,  as  much  as  they  could,  because  it  was 
going  down. 

The  Chairman.   Is  there  any  competition  on  grape  fruit? 

Mr.  Call.  We  are  only  raising  grape  fruit  for  our  home  people. 
AVe  do  not  send  any  East  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  no  lemons  east  of  the  AUeghenies  ? 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  send  them  when  they  happen  to  be  shy,  but  every- 
])ody  wants  to  sell  them  above  cost. 

The  Chairman.  AVliat  do  you  lay  them  down  in  New  York  for? 

Air.  Call.  For  $2.»S2  a  box,  actual  cost,  without  including  interest 
(m  investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  Italy  lay  them  down  in  New  York  for, 
duty  paid? 

Mr.  Call.  One  dollar  and  eighty-two  cents,  not  including  interest 
cm  investment.    They  have  lis  beat  on  lemons  under  present  conditions. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Italy  to  New-  York? 

Mr.  Call.  Twenty-four  cents  a  box,  against  our  84  cents  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  A  difference  of  60  cents? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir;  the  advantage  on  freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  consumption  greatly  increased  in 
citrus  fruits? 

Mr.  Call.  It  has  about  doubled  in  eleven  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  retail  price  for  these  fruits  com- 
pare in  1807  with  1907?^ 

Mr.  Call.  Of  course  it  varies  to  some  extent,  year  by  year,  but  as 
a  rule  oranges  are  much  cheaper  now  than  then.  We  have  filed  with 
the  committee  the  daily  commercial  reports  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  price  to  the  man  who  eats  the  orangi\ 

Mr.  Call.  It  depends  somewhat  on  where  he  eats  it.  If  he  eats 
it  at  Delmonico's,  he  has  to  pay  2.')  cents  apiece:  at  the  grocery, 
oranges  cost  15  cents  a  dozen. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  New  York,  for  instance.  Can  you  tell  the 
comparative  price  in  1897  and  1907  to  the  man  who  consumes  the 
fruit? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  cheaper  now  than  then.  The  price  is  lower  on  an 
average,  taking  it  for  tne  year. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  cheaper  now  than  then. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  wholesaler  pay  more? 

Mr.  Call.  He  pays  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  lower  all  the  way  round! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir.  The  retailer  is  satisfied  with  less  profit,  because 
he  sells  more  fruit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  cheapen  production  any 
since  1897? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  The  production  cost  has  been  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Call.  At  that  time  we  were  able  to  get  labor  at  $1.50  a  day. 
Now  we  pay  from  $1.75  up  to  $2.25. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  increase  of  cost? 

Mr.  Call.  The  box  material  has  increased  also,  and  the  paper  a 
fraction  of  a  cent.  The  box  material  has  increased  about  half  a  cent 
to  the  box. 

Mr.  Underavood.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  kind  of  labor  is  used  in 
the  development  of  the  citrus  industry  in  California. 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  nearly  all  white  labor  if  we  can  get  it.  A  few  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  employ  orientals. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  oriental  labor  is  used  in  the 
industry? 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  It  is  a  very  small  per  cent  in 
our  county. 

Mr.  Needham.  When  they  employ  orientals  they  pay  them  the 
same  wages? 

Mr.  Call.  They  pay  them  about  16  cents  less  than  the  lowest  white 
labor  receives.  They  can  not  perform  the  work  of  the  artisans  re- 
quired in  the  work;  that  is,  the  skilled  labor.  A  large  part  of  it 
can  not  be  done  by  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  amount  of  labor 
done  between  the  American  laborer  and  uie  oriental  laborer?  Does 
the  American  laborer  produce  more  results  for  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Call.  The  white  labor  is  more  trustworthy,  and  you  can  teach 
them  better,  and  they  comprehend  quicker,  and  they  are  more  reliable. 
They  are  preferable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  units  of  value,  do  they  turn  out  any  more 
than  the  white  man? 

Mr.  Call.  White  men  will  turn  out  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  citrus  produc- 
tion in  Italy? 

Mr.  Call.  Only  as  I  get  it  from  the  consular  reports. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  labor  in  California  more  efficient,  so  far  as 
producing  units  of  value? 

61818— ^ABiw— No.  7- 
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Mr.  Call.  It  is  about  the  same.  The  Government  of  Italy  has  a 
school,  a  horticultural  university,  in  which  they  educate  their  people 
free  of  charge  in  that  business.  They  are  very  skillful.  They  know 
their  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  about  right  as  to  the 
value  of  a  pound  of  lemons  in  these  various  years:  1898,  1.9  cents  per 
pound.  For  the  year  1898 — that  is,  the  year  after  the  Dingley  bill  was 
enacted. 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  reading  from  the  government  reports.  I 
want  to  see  if  your  testimony  will  conform  to  it.  In  1907 — that  is, 
last  year — it  was  2.8  cents.    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  about  right.  During  that  year  and 
the  year  previous  all  Italy  and  Sicily  was  suffering  from  a  short 
crop,  and  they  did  not  have  much  for  exportation.  This  country 
suffered  by  reason  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  that  in  1906  the  valuation,  as  given  here  by 
the  report,  was  2.1  cents  a  pound.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  statement  a  while  ago  that  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  units  of  value  in  the  lemon  industry 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill  was  a  mistake,  if  these  figures 
are  correct? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  We  were  talking  about 
oranges.  The  value  of  lemons  has  been  more  uniform,  and  it  de- 
pends largely  on  the  crop  conditions  on  the  other  side.  One-third 
of  the  crop  can  not  make  the  market.  It  is  the  two- thirds  that  make 
the  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  a  box  of  lemons  weigh? 

Mr.  Call.  Eighty-four  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  a  box  of  oranges? 

Mr.  Call.  Seventy-two  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  sell  your  lemons,  vou  say,  all  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  as  your  natural  market? 

Mr.  Call.  You  might  say  our  lemon  territory  is  divided  into  three 
zones.  That  part  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  our  market.  Between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Alleghenies  is  a  mixed  market,  where  it  is 
a  fight  for  the  market,  a  fight  every  day.  That  part  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies is  their  market,  which  we  can  not  go  into  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions, and  sometimes  we  do  it  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  consumption  of  lemons  in  this  country  is 
about  even  among  the  population,  is  it  not;  or  is  there  any  particular 
part  of  this  country  that  consumes  more  largely  of  lemons  than  any 
other  part? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  the  consumption  of  lemons  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  has  increased. 

Air.  Underwood.  1  mean  in  Minnesota,  for  example,  do  they  con- 
sume as  many  lemons  per  capita  as  they  do  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  the  climatic  conditions  have  something  to  do 
with  it.     They  will  consume  more  in  a  warm  climate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  material  difference,  however? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  because  oysters  and  fish  require  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  lemons,  and  then  in  the  case  of  fevers  and  grippe  colds  it  is 
a  great  medicine. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  with  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  being  the  center 
of  population,  you  have  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  where  the  present  tariff  bill  gives  you  a  prohibitive  control  of 
the  lemon  trade? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  that  is  wrong  in  the  premises.  I  said  that  part  of 
the  country  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  our  part  of  the 
territory,  our  territory.  That  is  where  the  tariff  protects.  But  that 
part  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Alleghenies  is  fighting  ter- 
ritory. When  we  get  into  that  country  it  is  at  a  loss  at  times  and  at 
times  with  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  get  near  to  New  York  and  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  ship,  and  the 
nearer  you  get  to  California  the  advantage  is  with  you? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that,  as  a  practical  fact,  the  advantage  in  this 
disputed  territory  west  of  Indianapolis  ought  to  be  your  way,  and 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  importer, 
coming  back  to  our  proposition? 

Mr.  Call.  The  farther  you  get  west  of  Pittsburg  the  better  it  is 
for  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  strikes  me,  then,  you  have  about  one-half  of 
the  United  States  where  you  do  not  have  competition. 

Mr.  Call.  About  one-third.  We  produce  about  one-third  of  the 
consumption,  and  in  seven  years  we  have  been  able  to  increase  only 
3  per  cent.  They  produced  64  per  cent  about  seven  years  ago  in  their 
consumption,  and  they  produce  67  per  cent  now.  Last  year  was  the 
bigsrest  importation  in  the  history  of  the  business  by  400,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  lemons  at  present  are  a  considerable  revenue 
producer  to  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Call.  Revenue  producer  to  whom? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  the  Government.  The  Government  collects 
something  like  a  million  and  a  half  revenue  from  them. 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  they  do  collect  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  col- 
lected at  our  expense.  We  are  paying  that.  We  are  paying  too  much 
money  when  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  question  is  whether  you  sell  yours  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  Now,  the  duty  on  oranges  is  practically  pro- 
nibitive,  is  it  not?    There  is  no  importation,  is  there? 

Mr.  Call.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  total  production  of  oranges  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  about  30.000  carloads;  hardly  that.  I  will  give  it 
to  you  in  boxes.  The  production  of  California  in  oranges  last  year 
was  10.486.000  boxes,  and  eleven  years  ago  it  was  5,371,000.  It  has 
about  doubled  in  the  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  boxes? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  that  is  boxes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  advantage  of  cost,  both  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  freight  rates,  have  you  in  the  city  of  New  York  over  the 
foreign  market? 

Mr.  Call.  They  have  an  advantage  over  us  of  35  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  they  reach  the  territory  where  they 
can  not  compete  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  Call.  If  the  quality  was  the  same,  it  would  be  about  Chicago. 
It  would  be  about  where  we  would  be  on  about  an  equality. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  an  advantage  in  the  quality? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  for  that  reason  very  little  is  shipped  in? 

Mr.  Call.  Very  little  is  shipped  in.  People  prefer  our  oranges  just 
about  to  the  extent  of  that  35  cents.  Thirty-five  cents  is  about  our 
average  rate  in  excess  of  theirs — what  ours  exceeds  theirs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  rate  on  oranges  was  reduced  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound — that  is,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  in-stead  of 
1  cent  a  pound — what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  industry  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  if  it  was  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  it 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect.  Probably  it  would  not  for  the  first 
year,  because  we  have  now  the  market  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  change 
the  market,  but  they  could  do  it  in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  rate  let  in  any  more  oranges  than 
the  1-cent  rate  lets  in  lemons  into  the  country? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  disastrous  as  the 
1  cent  on  lemons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  orange  industry  could  thrive  better  on  three- 

Siiarters  of  a  cent  on  oranges  or  as  well  as  the  lemon  industry  can 
irive  with  1  cent  on  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  It  could  for  the  present,  but  it  would  lead  to  an  enor- 
mous development  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, so  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  California 
interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  speculative,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  They  are  doing  it  now.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  being  planted  to-day,  even  now,  on  the  1  cent  dut3^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  the  Florida  or  California  oranges  better 
than  anv  others  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Call.  The  Florida  orange  perhaps  is  not.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  distinction  between  the  Florida  and  the  imported 
fruit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  put  them  on  an  equal  basis — ^three- 
quarters  of  a  cent — and  lemons  at  1  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  be  about  the 
same,  but  for  the  present  it  would  not  be  as  disastrous  as  the  1  dent 
on  the  lemons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  whereas  it  is  not  producing  any  revenue  now  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oranges  are  coming  in  now  from  Cuba  at  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Call.  The  importations  are  small,  but  the  plantings  are  very 
heavy.  Since  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  American  and  Canadian  capital 
has  gone  down  there  and  develofjed  an  immense  planting,  and  in  a 
short  time,  if  that  should  be  maintained,  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
Florida  and  very  harmful  to  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  grape  fruit  is  practically  an  American  prod- 
uct, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  familiar  with  grape  fruit,  but  I  think  grape 
fruit  thrives  wonderfully  well  in  Cuba.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I 
would  not  care  to  testify  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  tax  on  grape  fruit  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  tell  you  very  much  about  grape  fruit.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  fruit  business  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Call.  Twelve  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  the  cost  of  production  increased  or  diminished? 

Mr.  Call.  The  cost  has  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  increase? 

Mr.  Call.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  made  a  study  of  the  proposition  that 
there  ever  would  come  a  time  when  the  California  fruit  industry 
would  become  self-sustaining  without  a  protective  tariff;  and  if  so, 
when? 

Mr.  Call.  There  will  be  one  time  when  they  will  have  to  do  it,  and 
only  one,  and  tfiat  is  when  the  Democratic  party  comes  in  and  wipes 
out  the  tariff  and  the  cost  of  labor  is  reduced  to  25  cents  a  day. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  is  an  answer? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  that  is  a  square  answer.  That  is  the  only  time 
it  will  come — ^when  the  cost  of  labor  is  reduced  to  25  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  was  an  impertinent  kind  of  stump  speech. 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  theory  of  protection  as  propounded  by  Henry 
Clay  was  that  it  protectea  infant  industries  and  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  get  to  be  self-sustaining.  Do  you  think  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  the  California  fruit  mdustry  shall  stand  on  its 
own  legs  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Never,  until  the  labor  cost  is  reduced  to  the  level  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  got  to  keep  up  this  thing  always,  then? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  unless  you  want  to  pay  labor  25  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  pay  the  Chinese  and  Japs  as  much  as  the 
American  labor? 

Mr.  Cali..  No,  sir ;  15  cents  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  uses  Japs  who  can  ? 

Mr.  Caix.  No,  sir;  nobody  uses  them  who  can  get  along  without 
them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  let  them  in  from  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  not  allow  them  in  our  county.  I  am  not  very 
well  up  on  the  Hawaiian  labor  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  theae  any  other  counties  where  the  fruit  industry 
in  California  could  be  sustained  without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  counties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  your  boxes? 

Mr.  Call.  From  Oregon  and  California  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  made  on  the  Coast? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes.    We  make  our  own  boxes  on  the  Coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  wine  casks 
and  barrels  used  in  the  California  wine  industry  were  made  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Caix.  We  make  our  boxes  on  the  Coast. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  you  said,  Mr.  Call,  it  would  cost  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  growers  $2.70  a  box  to  deliver  in  New  York,  and  that 
the  Italian  could  deliver  it  there  at  $1,84? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  the  price  of  lemons  in  New  York  warrant 
your  shipping  them  there  if  it  were  not  for  the  competition?  In 
other  words,  do  the  people  of  New  York  get  the  lemons  there  cheaper 
except  on  account  oi  competition? 

Mr.  Call.  That  would  depend  on  the  times.  At  times  they  would 
nay  more.  At  other  times  they  would  pay  less.  The  trouble  with  the 
New  York  people — that  is,  the  consumers — is  that  they  are  handi- 
capped there.  They  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  trade,  because  the 
tariff  freezes  our  trade  out  of  their  market,  and  at  times  they  have  to 
pay  from  $8  to  $10  a  box  for  lemons,  so  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
a  higher  price  than  if  he  could  eat  California  lemons  all  the  year 
round. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Labor  conditions  being  the  same,  with  no  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  next  ten  years,  if  you  add  another  cent  a 
pound  protection  on  lemons  could  you  furnish  lemons  cheaper  than 
you  do  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Call.  If  we  had  another  cent,  we  probably  could  not  produce 
them  any  cheaper,  but  we  would  be  able  to  increase  our  acreage  so 
that  the  production  would  almost  equal  the  entire  consumption  of 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  uniform  production  at  a  uniform 
price,  and  on  the  whole  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  would  never  come  a  time,  if  you  got  your 
orchards  large  enough  to  supply  all  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
there  would  never  be  a  time  come  when  lemons  would  be  $10  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Never  a  time  like  that  would  come  if  California  would 
produce  all  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  country.  It  would  be  the  same 
as  with  the  oranges.  As  to  oranges,  we  have  been  able  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  the  fruit  and  give  the  public  better  fruit  by  reason  of  tlie  pro- 
tection we  have  had  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  if  a  time  should  ever  arise  when  you  could  sup- 
ply all  the  lemons  in  the  United  States  which  the  public  would  con- 
sume, it  would  be  better  for  the  masses  of  the  people  to  keep  that 
money  at  home  rather  than  send  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  it  would  be.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  financial 
importance  to  the  whole  country,  increasing  very  largely  the  number 
of  consumers  of  eastern  products,  but  you  would  get  a  better  article, 
and  cheaper  on  the  average,  and  uniform^  throughout  the  whole 
country.    There  has  been  practically  a  uniform  price  on  oranges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Call,  if  the  duty  was  removed  absolutely  from 
lemons,  you  would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  it  would  be  the  same 
in  the  case  of  oranges  ? 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  an  artificial  business,  re- 
quiring too  much  labor  ever  to  compete  against  that  cheap  foreign 
labor.  It  can  not  be  done.  There  are  no  patriots  in  this  country  who 
are  willing  to  go  to  work  and  produce  oranges  and  lemons  at  a  loss 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  people  here. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Call,  what  is  the  usual  number  of  lemons  in  a 
box? 
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Mr.  Call.  The  average  is  about  330  or  360.  The  market  prefers  a 
box  containing  about  300  or  3C0 — 26  or  30  dozen. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  is  the  specific  duty  now  on  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  The  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  McCall.  No.    How  much  on  each  lemon  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Now  it  is  a  little  less  than  3  cents  a  dozen.  With  the 
increase  it  would  be  4|  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  lemon  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  now;  and  we  would  increase  it  to  about  a  third. 
It  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  put  the  duty  at  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter— a  cent'  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  Don't  you  think  you  could 
squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  the  people  west  ot  the  Alleghenies  and 
give  us  people  east  a  little  cheaper  lemon — put  it  up  a  little  higher  to 
them,  and  so  give  us  people  of  New  York  a  chance  to  eat  California 
fruit? 

Mr.  Call.  We  would  like  to  do  it,  because  it  would  be  good  for 
everybody  to  eat  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  West  of  what,  did  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  would  object  to  that.  We  have  no  objection  to 
squeezing  the  lemon,  but  we  would  have  objection  to  your  squeezing 
us.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are  not  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  We  are  losing  money  all  the  time  to  get  our 
California  lemons  in  there.  If  you  give  us  sufficient  tariff,  we  will 
give  you  a  uniform  price  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  price  jrou  now  pay,  and  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  with  it  will  extend  the  market  for  farm  products 
of  the  West.  You  will  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
money  is  kept  at  home,  and  you  will  be  protected  from  the  droughts 
and  frosts  that  occasionally  put  the  price  up  to  $10  a  box  for  lemons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  not  been  the  nistory  under  the  Dingley 
bill,  if  these  fibres  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Iso,  sir;  because  the  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  furnish 
us  the  protection.  If  the  tariff  had  been  perhaps  a  cent  higher,  the 
condition  would  be  the  same  with  lemons  as  it  is  with  oranges.  It 
takes  double  the  labor  to  produce  a  box  of  lemons  that  it  .does  a  box 
of  oranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want,  Mr.  Call,  is  a  prohibitive  tariff, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  We  would  like  to  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
living  out  there  in  California  and  fill  all  sections  of  this  country 
with  our  fruit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  understand  the  word  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  that  is  not  exactly  correct,  if  you  want  an  exact  an- 
swer. It  is  not  exactly  correct.  We  want  a  tariff  that  will  give  us 
enough  to  produce  that  fruit  for  substantially  all  the  markets  of  this 
country ;  that  is,  where  we  could  reach  out  and  supply  the  markets  at 
some  standard  rate;  and  nearly  all  the  people  would  be  satisfied. 
Why  is  it  not  better  to  produce  what  we  eat  here  at  home? 
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Mr.  Clark.  This  is  not  th«  place  to  argue  the  tariff  question.  We 
are  here  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Call.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  tried  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  lands  that  you  have  planted  in  lemons  now 
would  produce  oranges  just  as  well,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  go  to  raising  oranges  there? 

Mr.  Call.  There  was  a  great  many  thousand  acres  turned  over  to 
oranges  in  that  portion  of  the  State  where  oranges  would  thrive  when 
people  found  that  this  tariff  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  them,  and 
they  began  butting  over  from  lemons  to  oranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  convert  lemon  trees  into  orange  trees? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  we  convert  lemon  trees  out  of  orange  trees.  We 
convert  oranges  into  lemon  trees. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  do  that,  and  if  the  soil  is  calculated  to 
produce  one  equally  well  with  the  other,  why  don't  you  put  the  whole 
thing  into  oranges? 

Mr.  Call.  I  will  tell  you.  There  will  be  a  portion  of  it — if  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  they  would  prefer  to  buy  foreign  lemons 
rather  than  the  home  product — where  we  can  do  it.  We  will  do  it 
in  every  section  of  California  where  we  can  do  it,  but  there  are  some 
sections  where  we  can  not  do  it,  and  tliere  are  some  trade  districts  in 
the  West  for  which  we  can  still  afford  to  raise  lemons  under  this 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  where  you  can  confine  yourselves  to 
your  natural  market  you  are  making  money,  both  on'  lemons  and 
oranges,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Call.  If  we  could  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  territory  we 
could  make  a  little  money  on  both  oranges  and  lemons.  We  could 
make  about  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  rai?e  lemons  enough  to  supply  the  western 
market,  west  of  Pittsburg,  for  instance?  Could  you  take  the  whole 
market  and  drive  the  Italians  out  of  that  market? 

Mr.  Call.  We  can  not  drive  them  out  with  this  duty,  west  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  drive  them  out  west  of  the  Wabash,  can  you 
not? 

Mr.  Call.  We  can  drive  them  out  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
the  remainder  of  that  territory  is  fighting  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  drive  them  out  as  far  east  as  Chicago? 

Mr.  Call.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  as  cheap  rates  from  the  West  to  Chi- 
cago as  these  fellows  have  from  the  East  to  Chicago,  adding  the 
freight  rates  from  Italy? 

]Vir.  Call.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  while  ago  you  testified  that  by  the  time  you  got  this 
land  irrigated  and  planted  and  waited  eight  years  you  could  get  a 
net  profit  of  $43  and  something  per  acre. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  estimating  that  $43  and  something  per  acre  did 
you  count  in  as  debit  the  interest  on  that  plant  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir ;  no  interest  at  all,  neither  on  the  groves  nor  the 
packing  houses.  That  is  our  interest.  It  is  equal  to  about  4f  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Clark.  This  land  that  you  are  using  for  lemoiisj  is  vahied  at 
a  preposterously  high  rate,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  of  the  surface  of  California  is  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  a  very  large  area,  if  you  had  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  How  much  water  have  you  got  out  there  if  vou 
could  irrigate  all  of  California?  If  it  was  all  good  under  irriga- 
tion, if  you  got  water  enough,  then  how  much  would  you  increase 
the  area? 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  You  see  we  are  limited  by 
the  amount  of  water  we  have  got.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  area 
would  be  adapted  to  this  industry.    We  have  not  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  since  you  got  started  in 
this  citrus-fruit  industry  in  California  so  as  to  make  it  grow,  this 
citrus- fruit  business  has  been  encroaching  on  almost  every  other  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  business  in  California,  has  it  not,  and  has 
taken  away  gradually  the  land  used  for  other  things  before  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Oh,  I  think  that  land  could  have  been  used  for  grain 
occasionally.  We  use  these  high  lands,  the  high  mesas,  for  this 
citrus  fruit.  It  is  an  arid  land.  We  can  raise  there  barley,  perhaps, 
two  years  out  of  three,  and  that  is  about  all  that  it  is  good  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how"  far  north  in  California  do  you  raise  citrus 
fruits? 

Mr.  Call.  We  raise  them  in  Butte  County  and  in  Tulare — we  call 
that  north,  but  it  is  really  pretty  far  south. 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  What  is  the  name  of  that  big  valley  up  there  whejre 
they  used  to  raise  so  much  wheat  ? 

Mr,  Call.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  have  Imen  agitating  a 
scheme  of  converting  that  entire  valley  into  this  fruit  business  by 
irrigation  and  taking  water  out  of  that  river? 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  know  what  the  boomers  may  have  done.  I 
have  not  heard  of  their  doing  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  schemes  aU 
through  the  West  of  one  kind  or  another  in  that  line.  I  can  not 
keep  up  with  them.  They  are  raising  a  good  many  oranges  up  in  that 
county,  in  Tulare  County,  by  pumping  water.  They  get  up  into  the 
mountains  there  below  the  frost  line,  iuid  tliev  are  raising  a  good 
many  oranges  in  that  arid  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  to  irrigate  all  of  this  land  where  they  raise 
oranges? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  every  foot  of  it.  and  it  takes  seven  or  eight  years 
before  we  can  get  any  returns  from  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr,  Call,  is  not  the  freight  rate  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  3'ou  not  tried  to  get  it  reduced? 

Mr.  Call.  We  had  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission  when  it  was  a  dollar,  and  they  ordered  testimony  to  be  taken 
and  the  railroads  gave  us  a  reduction.  "^  Now  we  have  300  miles  of  haul 
and  their  rate  is  less  than  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  cars  are  ex- 
I>ensive  to  build  and  they  have  to  haul  them  back  emptv  part  of  the 
time.  I  doubt  if  they  are  not  now  pretty  close  to  becJrock  on  that 
proposition. 
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Mr.  Randell.  What  assurance  have  you,  if  you  had  a  higher  tariff, 
that  the  freight  rate  would  not  be  increased  to  take  all  of  it  in? 

Mr.  Call.  The  railroads  have  got  pretty  near  past  the  day  when 
they  can  increase  the  freight  rates  materially. 

Air.  Randell.  Are  they  so  high  that  they  can  not  go  any  higher! 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  of  the  country  would  per- 
mit them  to  raise  the  freight  rates  on  citrus  products. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  not  charge  more  for  this  product  than  on 
the  regular  freight? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  want  relief  out  there,  you  ought  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Call.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  that  controversy.  I  presume 
the  people  who  have  had  charge  of  it  have  investigated  it 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  lemons  keep  long,  if  properly  cared  for? 

Mr.  Call.  If  properly  cared  for  on  that  coast  we  can  keep  them 
two  or  three  months  without  deterioration.  You  can  not  do  it  here, 
and  you  can  not  do  it  under  ice  without  deterioration.    Over  there, 

Mr.  Call.  If  properly  cared  for  on  that  coast,  we  can  keep  them 
two  or  three  months  without  deterioration. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  the  tar i if  ought  not  to  be  raised  unless  the 
country  proposes  to  make  it  a  permanent  thinjr? 

Mr.  Call.  It  will  have  to  be  continued  until  we  get  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whnt  effect  will  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  upon  the  freight  rates  to  the  eastern  seaboard? 

Mr.  Call.  That  will  depend,  of  course,  on  who  controls  the  steam- 
ships. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect  to  get  cheaper  freight  rates,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  the  expectation  of  people  who  ship  that  way, 
but  whether  or  not  it  will  make  a  difference  on  citrus  fruits  is  a 
question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  will  not  cost  more  by  water  to  ship  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  than  to  ship  from  Italy? 

Mr.  Call.  No.  It  would  not  be  material  from  there,  and  if  the 
service  could  be  got  in  reasonably  quick  time  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
our  products  might  be  moved  in  that  way.  If  our  steamships  were 
not  now  controlled  by  people  hostile  to  our  interests,  we  might  pos- 
sibly get  a  lower  rate;  but  just  now  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  the 
steamship  companies  carrying  foreign  lemons  over  here  are  working 
just  as  hard  as  they  can  against  us.  The  Clyde  Line  steamers,  for 
example,  are  working  against  the  California  business  because  they  do 
not  want  to  lose  that  haul  on  lemons,  and  they  are  joining  with  the 
whole  Dago  nation  to  beat  us  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  only  asking  you  that  in  a  sj^eculative  wajr; 
but  if  in  all  human  probability  the  canal  is  finished  m  five  years,  it 
may  revolutionize  the  freight  rat^s  after  that  between  California  and 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  so  far  ahead  and  so  speculative  that  no  man 
should  take  it  as  a  fact  what  effect  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  have  transporta- 
tion lines  and  fruit  vessels  between  California  and  New  York  equal 
to  those  now  between  Europe  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  have  time  to  revise  the  tariff  several 
times  before  that,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes.  We  would  have  time  to  be  dead  and  buried  and 
have  the  sand  blowing  over  our  gi'aves  before  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  reached  the  limit  in  your  industry  where 
you  must  either  get  greater  protection  or  else  lower  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  believe  that,  if  given  more  protection,  you 
can  supply  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  with  lemons  without  any 
further  cost  ? 

Mr.  Call.  At  a  less  average  cost.  There  would  be  times  when 
they  would  be  cheaper,  and  times  when  the  price  would  perhaps  be 
higher.  The  foreign  importers  could  sell  lemons  so  cheap  as  to  beat 
us  out  of  business,  and  then  afterwards,  of  course,  they  would  raise 
the  price.  The  business  now  is  in  the  hands  of  importers  in  New 
York  who  are  trying  to  kill  us  off,  and  in  that  effort  they  are  paying 
out  bi^  money. 

Mr.  niLL.  How  many  acres  of  ground  do  you  raise  citrus  fruits  on? 

Mr.  Call.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  your  own  product? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  1  sell  my  owa  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  buyer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  example,  could  buy 
your  crop,  could  he  ?  You  are  not  under  obligations  to  sell  it  to  any 
particular  place,  are  you? 

Mr.  Call.  I  can  sell  it  wherever  I  see  fit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  under  obligations  to  sell  it  to  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association? 

Mr.  Call.  At  the  present  time  I  am  selling  through  them,  but  you 
know  that  is  not  an  organization  that  sells  anything.  They  appoint 
an  agent,  and  they  ship  to  that  agent,  and  I  put  my  own  price  on  my 
fruit  and  receive  my  own  returns. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  price  of  fruit  fixed  by  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir ;  every  grower  fixes  his  own  price  in  connection 
with  what  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay.  You  know  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  bargain. 

The  Chairman.  The  grower  fixes  it  if  he  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  just  Tike  any  other  man,  the  consumer  makes  his 
offer  and  the  grower  accepts  it  if  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  not  your  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney's  last  question 
inconsistent  with  the  answer  you  made  to  one  of  my  questions?  You 
told  him  that  unless  the  tarin  was  raised  on  lemons  you  had  reached 
the  limit  of  the  lemon  industry  of  California,  and  you  had  told  me  a 
while  ago  that  you  were  converting  a  great  number  of  acres  of  orange 
trees  into  lemon  trees? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  That  is  just  where  you  got  it  wrong  two  or 
three  times  already.  I  told  you  that  four  or  hve  or  six  years  ago 
the  people  engaged  in  raising  lemons  were  so  discouraged  "that  they 
had  converted  their  lemon  orchards  into  orange  orchards. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  secondary 
products,  making  marmaladeand  preserves,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir ;  not  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  secondary  manufacture  in  any  of  the 
products  of  lemons,  with  citric  acid? 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  not  make  them. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  You  only  ship  the  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  left,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  two  or  three  boxes  of 
oranges  and  a  box  of  lemons  in  the  anteroom  back  there  [indicating], 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  sample  them,  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Clakk.  That  is  the  best  thing  you  have  said  yet    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell  (acting  chairman).  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  J.  C. 
Chase. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSHUA  C.  CHASE,  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  IXA. 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlem^i  of  the  committee,  before 
beginning  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  chairman  to  hear  me  on  citrus  fruits,  and  then  follow  it  with 
pineapples  and  vegetables  in  their  natural  state? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  your  own  course,  Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Chase.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  from  California,  Mr.  Chase? 

Mr,  Chase.  No;  I  am  from  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  open  my  remarks  by  reading  a  telegram  that  I 
received  this  morning  from  the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade: 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  17,  1908. 
J.  C.  Chase, 

Care  of  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washinffion,  D.  C. 
At  special  meeting  board  trade  held  to-day  following  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  Wnys  and  Means  of  the  National  Congress  is  now 
considering  n  revision  of  the  tariff; 

And  whereas  the  Florida  frnit  and  vegetable  growers  fear  that  the  tariff  ob 
pineapples  and  citriTS  fruits  may  \^e  nl>olished  or  reduced:  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade  heartily  indorses  the 
efforts  of  the  L'lorida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers*  Protective  Association  to 
Fee  that,  if  any  changes  are  made  at  all,  the  tariff  be  increased. 

Be  it  also  resolved.  That  we  delegate  Mr.  J.  C.  Chase,  a  member  of  this 
board,  to  represent  us  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
convey  to  them  the  views  of  this  the  largest  commercial  organization  in  the 
South. 

H.  H.  Richardson. 
Secretary  Board  of  Trade, 

The  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Protective  Association 
comprises  in  its  membership  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  orange  and  pine- 
apple growers  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  vegetable  producers.  I 
was  requested  to  appear  before  your  honorable  body  to  present  in  » 
concise  form,  for  your  consideration,  facts  and  figures  surrounding 
these  Florida  industries,  representing  estimated  values  as  follows: 
Vegetable  and  garden  products,  $4,420,392 ;  fruit  crops,  $7,773,500. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Florida  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
April,  1008,  prepared  by  R.  E.  McLin,  state  commissioner  of  agri- 
cutlure,  in  iOOG,  They  are  not  the  latest  figures.  They  do  not  cover 
the  figures  of  1907,  but  of  1900.  The  crop  of  1907  was  possibly 
larger  that  that  of  190G,  and  more  valuable. 

The  Florida  citrus  industry  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first 
being  prior  to  1895,  and  the  s:econd  being  from  that  date  to  present 
time.  Shipments  for  the  season  of  1884-85  were  estimated  at  600,000 
boxes,  and  the  quantity  increased  rapidly  during  the  next  ten  years, 
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and  would  have  exceeded  7,000,000  boxes  for  the  season  Qf  1894^95 
had  the  State  not  been  visited  by  a  series  of  blizzards  that  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  industry,  ruining  prosperous  communities,  and 
making  it  necessary  to  reinstate  the  trees  except  in  certain  favored 
localities  of  limited  acreage. 

The  crop  for  the  succeeding  season,  1895-96,  only  amounted  to 
75,000  boxes.  Since  then  some  of  the  old  groves  have  been  brought 
back  into  bearing  and  a  large  new  acreage  has  been  planted  in  hun- 
dreds of  places  in  the  South,  practically  exempt  from  frost  damage, 
and  we  now  have  an  estimated  crop  of  from  4,500,000  to  5,000.00(> 
boxes  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  In  one  extreme  southern  cf>unty, 
Lee  County,  in  the  frost  belt,  it  is  estimated  that  trees  are  coming 
into  bearing  capable  of  producing  in  the  next  few  years  fully 
1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 

I  was  just  mentioning  these  figures  to  show  that  the  Florida  indus- 
try was  at  one  time  wiped  out  and  now  is  brought  back  again,  and 
will  be  in  a  very  short  time  where  it  was  prior  to  the  frost  of  1894—05* 

Florida's  misfortune  was  California's  opportunity.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  citrus  industry  in  Florida 
and  its  extension  in  California  would  never  have  been  brought  about 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Government  in 
protecting  the  industry  by  enacting  the  present  tariff  duty^of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

As  f-^r  as  Florida  orange  growing  is  concerned,  the  protection  them 
essential  is  now  ab^olutelv  necp^^sary  for  its  continued  exi^^tenoe; 
Owing  to  favorable  climatic  conditions,  California  can  produce  dif-. 
ferent  varieties  of  oranges,  some  of  which  can  he  held  on  thp  tfe'^s 
during  the  summer  and  f«ll  months,  and  California  can  furnish 
oranges  to  the  markets  of  this  country  every  day  of  the  vear.  Tho 
freight  rates  granted  to  the  California  fitrowers  have  al^o  favored 
and  fostered  the  industry,  and  practically  driven  Florida  oroTiges 
from  the  largest  and  most  important  consuming  markets  of  the  Westy 
and  compelled  Florida  to  sell  the  bulk  of  her  orange  product??  in  the 
markets  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  coast  States.  Here  Florida 
citrus  fruits  come  into  direct  and  severe  competition  with  oranges 
from  Jamaica,  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  Bahamas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and 
European  orange-producing  countries. 

With  the  increase  in  the  orancre  production  from  all  sections, 
Florida  growers  find  the  cost  of  production  increasinor,  with  the 
product  constantly  decreasing  in  market  value  and  net  residts  to  the 
producer.  Oran-^^es  and  grape  fruit  can  be  frrown  more  cheaply  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  than  in  Florida,  and  freight  rates  also  favor 
both  those  islands.  Ff»r  instance,  the  freight  rate  on  a  box  of  oran^^es 
from  an  average  localitv  in  Florida  by  rail  to  Jacksonville  and  by 
the  Clyde  Line  to  New  York  is  00  cents  per  box.  A  box  of  the  same 
weiorht  is  transported  to  New  York  from  the  following  places  as 
follows  [reads] : 

Cents  p«r  box. 

From  Jamnfca  to  New  York 811 

From  H'^bnna  to  New  York ^ 311 

Frmn  lOorto  UIco  to  New  York 261 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  included  your  freight  in  your 
Habana  charge,  have  you  ? 
Mr,  Chase.  You  mean  down  to  the  coast? 
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Mr.  Unperwood.  Yes.     You  included  that  in  the  Florida  charge. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  did  not  include  all  of  that  in  the  haul,  shipping  from 
Florida.  As  to  a  great  deal  of  that  product  grown  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  places  where  it  is  grown  are  small,  and 
they  have  comparatively  good  roads  there,  and  their  hauling  charge 
would  practically  offset  our  hauling  charge.  We  recognize  there  is 
a  hauling  rate.  Some  of  the  groves  in  Florida  are  so  remote  from 
transportation  that  it  costs  20  cents  ^a  box  to  haul  them  from  the 
groves  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  the  roads  are  so  poor  that 
teaming  is  expensive.  They  can  only  take  a  limited  number  of  boxes 
at  a  load. 

In  Cuba  labor  can  be  employed  at  80  cents  a  day  from  sunup  to 
sundown. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  say  80  cents? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  80  cents. 

In  Florida  the  same  class  of  labor  has  to  be  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  day  of  eight  to  nine  hours.  The  Florida  growers  pay  tribute  to 
syndicates  supplying  food  and  grain  products,  fertilizers,  farming 
implements,  crate  material,  paper,  nails,  and  transportation  charges 
that  have  been  practically  stationary  for  over  twenty  years.  That  is, 
from  the  base  point  to  the  points  given,  we  have  had  no  change  in 
our  freight  rate  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

All  or  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  can  be  readily  proven  in 
a  brief  to  be  filed.  Any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  would  prove 
a  body  blow  to  the  Florida  citrus  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Chase.  On  the  citrus  part;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:Sian.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  At  your 
price  can  you  lay  down  your  oranges  in  New  York  in  competition 
with  Italian  fruit? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  compared  with  Italian  fruit,  the  freight  rate  by  rail 
and  water  from  the  average  point  in  Florida — in  order  to  have  you 
understand  it  exactly  I  would  say  we  have  what  we  call  a  base  point 
in  Florida,  and  from  the  producing  point  there  is  a  rate  to  the  base 
point.  Now  the  rate  to  the  base  ponit  has  to  be  added  to  the  throu<^h 
rate  from  the  point  of  destination,  and  the  rate  to  the  base  point  varies 
according  to  the  distance  to  that  point.  At  no  place  is  it  less  than  10 
cents  a  box,  and  it  runs  from  that  to  35  cents  a  box  for  about  a  250- 
mile  haul,  so  that  if  you  add  the  rate  from  the  producing  point  to 
the  base  point,  which  from  an  average  point  would  be  25  cents  a  l>ox, 
and  then  add  to  that  35  cents  a  box  from  Jacksonville,  where  it  takes 
the  steamer  to  New  York,  you  have  a  rate  of  00  cents,  against  the  rate 
from  Italy,  as  to  which  I  will  take  Mr.  Call's  statement — a  rate  of  25 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  competition  in  price  between  your  fruit 
and  California  fruit? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  The  severest  competition  we  have  comes  from 
California. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  your  competition  comes  from  California? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  California  can  ship  oranges  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  growing  any  oranges  now  about  Citra  or 
Orange  Lake? 
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Mr.  Chase.  There  will  be  more  raised  this  year  in  that  locality 
than  in  any  year  since  the  freeze  of  1895. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  frost  there  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  some  freezes  that  affected  young  trees  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  but  they  have  not  had  any  damaging  frosts  in  five  or 
six  years.  * 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Indian  River  region — are  the 
groves  bearing  again  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  A  great  many  groves  have  been  brought  back, 
and  I  understand  this  year  the  crop  will  be  brought  back  almost  to 
where  it  was  prior  to  the  freeze. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  groves  have  increased  greatly  down 
around  Tampa  and  in  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  down  on  the  Manatee  River  there  has  been  quite 
an  increase  and  quite  an  increase  at  points  out  on  what  we  call  the 
West  Coast  up  as  far  as  Sutherland.  We  found  that  there  was  less 
damage  to  the  orange  trees  in  that  section  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State,  and  consequently  we  call  those  points  practically  exempt 
from  frost  damage. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  never  done  very  much  toward  raising 
lemons  in  Florida,  have  they? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  did  prior  to  the  freeze  in  1894,  but  since  then  we 
have  not  renewed  the  groves,  and  have  practically  done  nothing 
commercially. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  had  a  telegram  from  the  board  of  trade  at 
Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Stating  that  they  desire  to  maintain  the  present 
rate  of  protection,  or  increase  it,  on  citrus  fruits? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  and  vegetables;  they 
enumerate  everything  in  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Jackson- 
ville  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  throughout  the  industries  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  judge  so  from  that  message. 

Mr.  Under^'ood.  Well,  I  want  to  know  whether  those  people  that 
you  represent  stand  for  the  general  principle  of  protection  or  only 
for  protection  on  the  article  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  think  that  they  feel  that  as  long  as  they  have 
some  articles  that  sliould  be  protected  they  should  get  the  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  their  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  general  policy 
of  protection  or  do  they  stand  for  a  policy  of  tariff  for  revenue? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  now,  you  know  I  am  a  grower  and  a  shipper,  and 
I  am  not  in  political  touch  with  the  people.  But  I  know  they  are  busi- 
ness men,  that  they  look  at  this  question  in  a  business  way,  and  would 
prefer  seeing  protection  on  their  industries  that  need  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  do  they  want  protection  on  other  great 
industries  of  this  country,  such  as  wool,  iron,  and  sugar,  or  do  they 
want  a  tariff  for  revenue? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  as  coming  from  the  solid  South,  and  Icnowing 
that  some  others  in  the  solid  South  are  favored  on  wool,  and  some 
other  industries,  I  suppose  Florida,  as  long  as  she  has  not  any  wool, 
would  like  very  much  to  have  her  citrus  fruits  protected.  They  look 
at  it  on  the  same  basis  as  they  do  on  others. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  but  I  W&s  trying  to  find  out 
whether  you  favor  protection  on  citrus  fruits,  and  yet  expect  Congress 
to  write  a  revenue  bill  in  other  directions? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  give-and-take  proposition.  If 
their  interests  are  protected,  they  arq,  perfectly  willing  to  support  a 
fair  bill  that  would  protect  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  conserve 
the  American  market  for  American  products  as  long  as  there  is  no 
injustice  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Bouteix.  That  is  practically  the  sentiment  of  all  the  people  of 
Florida,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  all  the  thinking  people. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  special  status  of  Florida 
on  this  question,  was  the  reason  I  asked  you  these  questions. 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  think  they  are  gradually  being  reformed.  They 
feel  that  way  now,  or  they  never  would  have  sent  me  that  telegram^ 
I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  some  little  conflict  in  the  recent  re- 
sults, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  State  of  Florida  cast  her  electoral 
vote  for  a  Democratic  platform  for  revenue,  while  right  on  the  heels 
of  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jacksonville  is  following  it  up  with  a 
petition  for  protection.  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  proposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  just  said  that  we  are  not  growing  any  more  lemons 
in  Florida  commercially,  and  didn't  have  any  to  pass  out  at  that 
time.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Jacksonville  to 
New  York  by  sea  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Thirty-five  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  by  sea  from  Habana 
to  New  Y^rk? 

Mr.  Ci^ASE.  Thirty-one  and  one-third  cents. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Then  the  freight  rate  from  Jacksonville  and 
from  Habana  is  about  the  same  on  the  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now  as  to  the  domestic  freight  rate  in  Cuba.  In 
your  statement  you  do  not  estimate  what  that  was.  You  assumed 
that  the  growth  is  near  Habana. 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  freight  charges 
are  down  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipments  by  water  from 
Cuba  come  almost  entirely  from  Santiago  or  Mabana? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  even  if  the  groves  are  located  along  the 
seacoast  the  fruit  has  to  be  carried  by  rail  or  wagon  to  Habana? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  distance  in  tram?porting  that  crop  in 
Cuba  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  Florida,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  Florida  we  only  have,  you  might  say,  one  searinrt 
at  the  present  time  that  handles  citrus  fruits  from  cars  to  the  snipi 
and  that  is  Jacksonville. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  not  handle  it  at  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  Chas£.  To  a  limited  extent,  recently. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  "rate  from  Tampa  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  45  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  there  is  no  point  in  Florida  that  is  farther 
away  from  either  Tampa  or  Jacksonville,  and  that  grows  citrus  fruit, 
than  the  farthermost  point  in  Cuba  from  Habana  or  Santiago?  I 
mean  the  distance  of  the  domestic  haul  in  Florida  to  Jacksonville 
or  Tampa  is  no  greater  than  the  domestic  haul  from  the  farthermost 
point  in  Cuba  to  Santiago  and  Habana. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  distance  from  the  citrus-fruit 
districts  in  Cuba  to  the  seacoast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  rate  in  Cuba  is  higher 
than  the  freight  rate  in  Florida  on  citrus  fruit  to  the  point  of  aoip- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  your  statement  about  the  comparison 
as  to  the  rate  for  Cuban  fruit  to  New  York  with  the  Florida  rate  to 
New  York  was  inaccurate,  in  the  fact  that  you  did  not  take  into 
account  the  local  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  1  will  qualify  my  statement.  The  freight  rate 
on  Florida  fruit  from  Tampa  to  New  York  is  45  cents,  and  from  Cuba, 
or  Habana,  to  New  York  is  31^,  cents.  Now,  we  have  eliminated  the 
haul  to  the  Keys,  so  that  from  Cuba  it  is  14  cents  or  13^  cents,  the 
advantage  on  shipments  of  Florida  oranges  via  Tampa. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  recognize  that;  but  a  while  ago  you  made  the 
statement  of  something  like  60  cents.  I  think  that  was  inaccurate, 
because  you  had  not  estimated  the  local  haul  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  importa- 
tions— practically  none — of  oranges  or  other  citrus  fruits  into  this 
country  under  the  present  law  excepting  lemons;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Chase.  Cuba  is  beginning  her  grape-fruit  and  orange  ship- 
ments into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Hx)w  much  do  the  grape-fruit  importations 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  haven't  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  that  last  year 
was  the  most  extensive  year,  and  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is;  but  is  a  constantly  increasing  quantity,  and  the 
acreage  is  constantly  increasing.  There  is  one  man  there  from  Cin- 
cinnati who  has  700  acres  in  citrus  fruits,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  there  is  practically  no  lemon  indus- 
try in  Florida? 

Mr.  Chase.  Only  for  our  own  consumption.  They  do  grow  them 
there,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  They  grow  some  limes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  advantage  do  you  have  over  the  foreign 
importations  on  oranges  in  shipment  to  the  interior;  for  instance,  to 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Indianapolis? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Do  you  mean  from  Cuba  and  those  points? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Over  Cuban  points. 

Mr.  Chase.  We  pay  the  freight  rate  from  the  Florida  producing 
points  to  Chicago,  it  being  84J  cents  a  box  to  Chicago  and  the  ham 
being  about  1,200  miles.  California  fruits  get  in  there  for  82.8  cents 
per  box.  Cuba  gets  its  fruits  in  there — I  haven't  the  figures  with 
me  but  the  tariff  on  the  Munson  Line,  and  I  can  give  you — I  think 
it  is  a  rate  of  69^  cents  from  Habana  to  Chicago,  and  to  that  you 
would  naturally  have  to  add  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  state  that  the  freight  rate 
on  a  box  of  oranges  from  Habana  to  Chicago  by  water  and  by  rail 
is  cheaper  than  it  is  from  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  is  that  due  to? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  suppose  it  is  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  to  haul  a  little  extra  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  same  thing  true  as  to  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  that  territory.  They  can  get  in  there 
•cheaper  by  rail  and  water  than  we  can  from  any  point  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  real  difficulty  in  those  markets  is  not 
due  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  it  is  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroads  against  the  Florida  producer? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  it  would  look  that  way;  yes.  Just  as  I  said, 
the  freight  rates  on  Florida  products  have  remained  stationary  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  All  new  orange-producing  sections  that  have 
come  in  have  had  rates  made  in  competition  with  Florida  rates,  be- 
cause Florida  was  the  oldest  producing  point,  and  they  have  done 
nothing  for  Florida. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  a  box  of  oranges  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Eighty  pounds,  taken  bv  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  or  raising  and  putting  a  box  of 
oranges  f.  o.  b.  cars? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of 
cranges  and  grape  fruit  in  Florida.  Some  soil  is  good  rich  soil,  which 
grows  hard  woods,  hickory,  oak,  etc.,  and  is  more  fertile  than  the 
pine-land  soil ;  and  the  cost  of  production  in  Florida  would  be  a  very 
hard  matter  to  give  on  an  average  in  comparison  with  California. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  soil  and  difference  in  locality  it  would  vary 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  box,  the  actual  cost  of  preparing  for  the  market 
jind  putting  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'SMiat  do  you  sell  it  for  in  the  New  York  market? 

•Mr.  Chase.  At  the  present  time  in  New  York  from  $1.75  to  $2  a 
box.     You  have  to  take  the  selling  expense  and  all  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A^^lat  does  the  selling  expense  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  selling  expense  varies  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  crop  is  marketed.    It  it  is  shipped  to  commission  men  there,  it  is 

Sossibly  8  or  10  per  cent,  while  if  it  is  sold  it  may  be  sold  to  some 
ealers  in  New  York,  and  if  there  is  any  loss  or  gain  it  belongs  to  the 
man  who  buys. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  pineapple  industry,  where  does  your 
competition  come  from  there? 
Mr.  Chase.  Cuba. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Jacksonville,  or  the 
same  points  of  shipment,  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Chase.  From  Jacksonville  to  New  York  it  is  35  cents,  the  sarni* 
as  upon  oranges.    The  crate  is  taken  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.. Is  it  the  same  from  Tampa? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  no  pineapples  grown  in  that  territory,  or 
practically  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Habana  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Chase.  Thirty-four  and  one-half  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  For  a  longer  haul  actually  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  pineapples  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  McMullen,  a  practical  grower,  is  to  follow  me, 
and  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  but  I  would  like,  as  we  have  started  in 
on  the  pineapples,  and  as  that  question  has  been  brought  up,  to  say 
that  Florida,  this  last  year,  shipped  approximately  690,000  crates. 
Cuba  brought  into  this  country  800,000  crates.  Now  the  two  crops 
are  marketed  at  practically  the  same  time,  with  disadvantage  to  the 
Florida  people ;  tnat  is,  they  have  to  get  their  crop  on  a  market  that 
is  already  supplied.  The  price  on  fruits  is  governed  by  supplv  and 
demand.  It  is  not  like  some  other  products  that  can  be  held  in- 
definitelv.  It  either  has  to  be  disposed  of  or  go  into  the  dump.  The 
heavy  shipments  of  pineapples  irom  Florida  and  from  Cuba  fall 
at  the  same  time.  The  duty,  according  to  the  present  tariff,  is  7 
cents  a  cubic  foot,  or  $7  a  thousand  in  bulk.  I  understand  that 
the  rate  was  made  in  bulk  for  the  canners,  and  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
cubic  foot  was  made  on  the  crate,  which  is  10  by  12  by  36,  so  that  a 
crate  actually  holds,  in  cubical  contents,  very  nearly  2^  cubic  feet. 
They  are  taken  by  the  Government  at  2  cubic  feet,  and  the  duty 
is  assessed  at  14  cents  a  crate.  You  take  a  crate,  with  an  average 
of  30  pineapples,  and  if  it  was  brought  into  this  country  at  $7  a 
thousand  it  would  be  21  cents  duty.'  The  importer  has  found  that 
out,  and  instead  of  bringing  it  in  bulk  they  bring  it  in  in  crates,  at  14 
cents,  so  that  the  w^ay  the  matter  stands  now  the  Cuban  is  loser 
to  the  extent  of  7  cents  a  crate  on  every  crate  of  pineapples  that  is 
brought  into  the  country,  and  on  800,000  crates  that  would  amount 
to  $56,000. 

Mr.  Unejerwood.  Are  there  more  pineapples  imported  into  the 
United  States  than  are  produced  in  the  local  market? 

Mr.  Chase.  At  present. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff,  and  not  a 
prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  because  the  product  is  so  much  less;  but  that 
will  be  touched  upon  by  the  gentleman  who  follows  me. 

The  duty  on  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  was  the  next  ques- 
tion we  had  under  consideration,  and  Cuba,  as  you  might  say,  is  on 
the  early  market,  and  is  the  worst  competitor  of  the  Florida  grower. 
In  the  markets  of  the  country  the  Cuban  growers  are  the  worst  com- 
petitors of  the  Florida  growers,  because  they  can  grow  so  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  in  Florida,  and  the  present  duty  is  26  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  That  is  so  small  that  it  is  aosorbed  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies  and  practically  affords  us  no  protection.    The  trans- 
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portation  companies  will  make  a  lower  rate  on  Florida  vegetable 
products  to  the  various  western  markets,  duty  added,  than  we  get 
irom  the  Florida  transportation  companies;  so  that  it  would  look 
to  me  as  if  the  duty  on  vegetables,  Cuban  vegetables,  was  placed 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  transportation  companies  from  defeat- 
ing the  object  of  the  Government  it  would  afford  us  the  protection 
that  was  intended. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  particular  vegetables  are  you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Chase.  Tomatoes.  I  think  they  come  in  under  vegetables  in 
their  natural  state  not  otherwise  specified. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  the  basket  clause,  paragraph  257,  "  Vege- 
tables in  their  natural  state,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem."  I  think  tomatoes  come  under  that,  but  as 
to  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  etc.,  there  is  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Florida  tomato  crop  is  one  of  the  largest  crops 
we  grow,  but  I  was  speaking  more  in  reference  to  these  other  prod- 
ucts, although  it  is  placed  on  all  of  them. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  not  increased  your  production  of 
tomatoes  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  The  crop  last  year  amoimted  to,  I  think,  a 
million  crates  of  tomatoes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  reported  separated,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  imports  are.     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  imports? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  haven't  got  them  with  me ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  laid-down  toma- 
toes in  New  York  from  Florida  or  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  the  western  markets  it  amounts  to  about  26  cents 
from  Cuba — that  is,  from  Habana  to  New  York — on  a  crate  of 
tomatoes. 

The  Chairman.  Freight? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  I  mean,  how  much  is  a  crate  of  tomatoes  worth; 
what  do  they  cost  laid  down  from  Cuba  and  Florida? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  they  are  put  in  the  custom-house  on  the  basis 
of  60  cents  f.  o.  b.  harbor  at  Habana.  That  would  be  15  cents  duty: 
and  then,  Cuban  products  get  20  per  cent  preference,  which  would 
make  the  duty  12  cents  a  crate. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday,  speaking 
about  the  wages  of  Cuba,  who  stated  that  they  were  approaching 
those  of  the  United  States;  that  is,  they  were  increasing  under  gov- 
ernmental protection. 

This  paragraph  shows  $638,000  worth  of  vegetables  in  their  natural 
state  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  to  this  statement  that  you  make  about  the  differ- 
ence in  tariff  on  pineapples  in  crates  and  in  bulk,  where  the  Govern- 
ment practically  loses  one-half  a  cubic  foot  in  each  crate,  that  is  a 
fault  in  the  administrative  features  exercised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  fault  of  some  one. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  That  is  where  it  is;  it  is  not  in  the  law.  If  a  crate 
holds  2i  cubic  feet  and  thej^  only  collect  a  tariff  on  2  cubic  feet,  it  is 
a  matter  of  administration.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  wanted  to  say 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  It  ought  to  be  remedied  in  the  Treas- 
ur}^  Department, 
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Mr.  Hill.  Are  the  farm  products  of  Florida  sold  generally  under 
free  and  open  competition,  or  under  the  direction  of  fruit  «ri*owers' 
associations  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  handled  by  the  growers.  There  are  some 
associations  there.  \ 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  your  own  products  direct  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  sell  our  products  to  the  distributer  in  the  different 
markets;  that  is,  the  jobber.  We  sell  in  carload  lots  to  the  jobber, 
the  jobber  sells  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  sells  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  California  fruit  products  through  associations  and 
their  own  agents,  rather  than  being  sold  in  open  competition  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  I  lived  in  California  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  California  that  I  am 
now  in  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Hill,  Was  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  California  crop  on 
the  same  basis  as  from  Florida? 

Mr.  Chase.  On  an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  basis? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  bulk,  56  per  cent,  I  think,  of  the  citrus  crop  of 
California  is  handled  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
which  is  an  association  of  growers.  They  own,  control,  and  market, 
and  distribute  their  products,  and  regulate  the  movements  according 
to  the  supply  and  demand ;  that  is,  they  have  their  agents  spread  over 
the  country,  and  are  in  constant  touch' with  market  conditions,  w^ch 
matters  carefully,  and  they  know  when  to  put  on  heavier  shipments, 
or  heavy  shipments,  in  order  to  keep  an  even  balance  between  the 
supply  and  demand,  and  get  good  results  for  their  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  the  Florida  product  is  shipped  to  the  market  and 
sold  on  commission  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  Florida  can  not  handle  her  product  the  same  as 
California,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  and  also  to  climatic 
conditions.  You  take  our  citrus  fruits.  Our  trees  bloom  in  February 
and  March.  We  might  say  that  the  tree  is  one  mass  of  bloom  at  prac- 
tically the  same  time.  The  California  tree  blooms  differently.  They 
bloom  later,  and  they  bloom  by  degrees,  you  might  say,  so  that  at  the 
picking  time  the  California  grower  can  go  to  his  trees  and  pick  off  the 
first  bloom,  and  then  go  again  and  pick  off  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  picking  a  half  a  dozen  times  if  necessary;  but  in  Florida 
it  matures  at  the  same  time,  and  if  it  is  not  taken  off  on  or  before  the 
tree  blooms  again,  it  is  unfit  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Does  the  consumer  have 
the  benefit  of  open  competition  with  respect  to  the  California  product 
the  same  as  he  does  with  respect  to  the  Florida  product? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  say  yes,  sir.  The  price  for  California  prod- 
ucts, all  perishable  products,  is  based  upon  supply  and  demand.  If 
the  supply  is  too  great,  you  are  bound  to  have  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
crop  does  not  affect  ultimately  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  think  not, 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  they  raising  seedless  oranges  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  not  been  able  to  grow  profitably  the  Wash- 
ington navel.     It  appears  to  be  adapted  to  California  «nd  not  to 
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Florida,  owing  to  climate,  I  think,  and  to  cultivation.  We  grow  the 
Florida  orange  that  the  people  found  there  originally. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  irrigate  your  grdves  in  Florida  the  same  as 
they  do  in  California? 

Jir.  Chase.  They  are  beginning  tOf  a  limited  degree. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  P.  POECHES,  OF  JACKSONVILLE  AND 

COCOA,  FLA. 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Indian 
River  Orange  Growers'  Association,  and  the  Indian  River  and  Lake 
Worth  Pineapple  Growers'  Association. 

At  the  beginning  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  question  that  was 
brought  up  as  to  the  associations  controlling  prices.  We  control  no 
prices.  We  simply  are  organized  to  better  me  growing  and  packing 
conditions,  and  to  get  carloads  to  market.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  absolutely  controls  that,  excepting  at  times  when  special 
fruits  of  superior  quality  are  wanted  by  extra  fancy  trade,  and  oring 
the  extra  prices,  both  from  California  and  the  Indian  River.  That 
seems  to  have  caused  a  comment  to  be  passed  upon  our  differences,  in 
complaint  of  the  conditions  we  have  there  in  the  matter  of  protec- 
tion. The  Valencias  to-day  are  selling  as  high  as  $8  a  box  in  New 
York.  We  have  had  our  Indian  River  product  to  bring  as  high  as 
$7,  $8,  and  $9  a  box ;  that  is,  a  limited  amount  of  picked  size,  for  the 
fancy  trade,  but  it  does  not  represent  or  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
output  to  the  mass  of  the  people  all  over  the  country. 

To  discuss  first  the  question  on  citrus  matters,  there  has  been 
nothing  said  relative  to  the  excessive  cost  we  have  in  Florida  in  pre- 
paring and  planting  as  compared  with  any  other  section,  even  Cali- 
fornia. Their  cost  for  water,  I  Avill  admit,  is  rather  heavy,  but  they 
have  there  a  certainty,  with  richer  soil  generally,  and  absolute  secur- 
ity from  droughts  which  we  have  in  the  South.  We  have  in  our 
richer  hummock  land  which  costs  sometimes  as  hi^h  as  $125  an  acre 
simply  to  prepare  for  the  crop.  Where  we  have  pine  lands,  to  do  it 
properly,  the  stumps  have  to  oe  removed  at  a  heavy  cost.  We  have 
suffered  with  drought ;  we  have  had  freezes ;  and  now,  worst  of  all,  and 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  you  gentlemen,  is  the 
white  fly.  I  have  just  returned,  and  was  delayed  in  getting  to  AVash- 
ington,  from  a  trip — and  fortunately  practically  none  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  Indian  River — respecting  the  State  at  large,  and  I  say 
to  you  gentlemen  fhat  there  has  been  an  error  made  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Florida  unless  we  can  do  something  about  this  pest.  The 
very  section  that  you  spoke  of,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  Citra,  from 
end  to  end  is  infested  with  it.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  poor  mouth 
about  our  section,  and  it  would  not  be  appropriate.  We  have  had 
good  prices  for  our  oranges,  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  with 
respect  to  the  general  results  under  proper  attention  to  our  ^owth ; 
that  is,  as  to  Florida  at  large.  But  many  sections  of  Florida  are 
more  in  danger  from  cold  than  we  are  from  the  competition  going  on 
with  Cuba,  which  is  not  simply  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  but  is 
actual. 

We  know  of  immense  tracts  within  the  next  three  years  that  will 
produce  not  less  than  a  million  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  in  Cuba.  What 
was  stated  is  absolutelv  true,  that  one  srentleiuan  from  Cincinnati 
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has  a  700-acre  grove.  There  is  no  such  grove  in  Florida,  barrhig  one* 
There  is  a  crove  of  about  700  acres  at  Wildwood,  which  they  are 
putting  outneavily  from  end  to  end  wherever  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
citrus  iruit.  As  ft  is  at  present  with  the  tariff — a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  favor  of  Cuba — competition  is  coming  into  our  markets  from 
Cuba,  and  they  are  growing  some  nice  fruit.  In  addition  to  that 
the  importation,  while  statistics  show  them  small,  have  been  of  the 
finest  grade,  and  though  California  has  dominated  the  market  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  eliminate  that,  and  generally  giving  the  consumer 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  barring  at  times  when  the  retailer  has 
forced  it  up,  yet  owing  to  causes  that  we  can  not  control  we  are  up 
to  the  proposition  of  seeing  a  product  come  in  from  the  island  of 
Cuba  alone  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  In  the  matter  of 
lemons  from  California,  as  was  said  by  the  California  representative^ 
they  have  already  had  some  white  flies  in  the  orchards  in  California. 
So  we  come  before  you  to  say  that  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Arizona,  and  California  can  produce  all  of  the  citrus  fruits  requisite 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  making  a  very  good  profit,  and  de- 
livering them  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  without  a  single 
box  of  foreign  fruit  from  any  section  whatsoever  coming  in. 

I  have  not  enlarged  upon  the  white  fly  devastations,  because  very* 
likely  others  will  brin^  that  up  more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely  a 
menace,  it  is  not  talk,  it  is  an  actual  fact  just  as  much  as  frost  is. 
In  order  to  emphasize  my  opinion  of  it  personally,  I  would  prefer 
that  a  frost  should  bring  my  trees  to  the  ground  rather  than  to  see 
the  white  fly  among  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  Agricultural  Department  doing  about 
the  white  fly  ? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  All  they  possibly  can.  They  are  endeavoring  to 
overcome  it  by  fungus  and  by  suggestions  in  regard  to  fumigations; 
also  by  the  use  of  a  fine  spray  of  whale  oil  and  soap,  which  has  been 
more  efficacious  so  far  than  anything  else.  I  would  say  that  there  is 
a  section  back  of  Titusville  where  they  have  some  of  the  white  fly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  something  recent? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  No;  the  white  fly  has  been  in  Florida  for  twelve 
years.  You  gentlemen  can  not  conceive  the  conditions.  In  a  certain 
town  down  there  it  is  true  that  the  watchmakers  had  to  put  close 
screens  on  their  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  the  fly  from  coming 
in  and  getting  into  the  watches  when  open.  ^They  have  been  such  a 

5 est  that  the  whole  house  would  have  to  be  screened  to  keep  them  out. 
'o-day  that  is  the  case,  although  they  are  not  flying  now.  But  the 
forage  is  blackened  and  it  looks  like  devastation. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Does  the  pest  affect  Cuba  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Porciier.  It  is  not  in  Cuba,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  protect 
the  Florida  orange  growers  on  account  of  the  devastations  caused  by 
the  white  fly? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  advancing  that  fact  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  PoRCiiER.  Not  at  all.  It  is  only  one  of  the  matters,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  we  have  to  fight. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  one  of  the  natural  disadvantages? 
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Mr.  PoRciiER.  That  is  one,  and  it  is  one  thai  gives  greater  cost  to  the 
development  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  cost  of  production  is  largely  due  to  certain 
natural  conditions,  climate,  soil,  etc.  Do  you  think  Jon  could  produce 
fruit  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  this  country  at  a  reasonable 
price  under  the  disadvantages  under  which  you  labor  there? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  I  do,  sir  With  the  increased  production  in  certain 
localities,  even  with  the  white  fly  among  us,  and  the  diflSculties  we 
are  having,  we  can  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  citrus  fruits  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  supply  the  country. 

Mr.  CRUMPAfKER.  Are  vou  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  PoRciiER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
tarilBF  on  citrus  fruits.  I  am  not  bringing  up  the  question  of  lemons, 
because  we  do  not  produce  them.  I  suppose  that  8,000  boxes  is  all 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  consumption  of  citrus  fruits  has  increased 
very  largely  in  this  country  within  eight  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  is  continually  increasing? 
'    Mr.  PoRCHER.  The  demand  has  been  surprisingly  increased,  espe- 
cially on  grape  fruit.  » 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  of  course  the  tariJ9F  on  that  class  of  fruits 
increases  the  price  to  the  consumer,  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Porcher:  Well,  now,  to  bring  matters  down  to  figures,  the 
present  cost  of  production  at  the  price  which  the  consumer  would  pay, 
would  be  termed  a  reasonable  price,  we  will  say  from  $2.50  to  $2.75 
or  $3  a  box ;  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  cost  of  produ- 
cing oranges  is  in  the  labor — tfie  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Porcher.  We  have  gone  over  a  schedule,  and  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  land  and  situation.  There  are  some  situations  with  richer 
sofl,  and  at  present  with  the  freedom  from  pests,  which  would  cau5e 
the  cost  to  vary  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Per  box? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Yes;  growing  and  packing  the  fruit  and  placing  it 
f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  what  percentage  of  that  cost  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Porcher.  It  would  be  somewhere  around  30  cents  jwr  box. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AiTd  the  boxes  are  what? 

Mr.  Porcher.  We  figure  the  boxes  at  about  15  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No ;  T  mean  the  box  of  fruit  and  all. 

Mr.  Porcher.  The  box  of  fruit  and  all  would  be,  as  I  say,  from  7o 
cents  to  SI. 50. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  average  labor  cost  in  a  box  is  about  30 
cents? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  vary  with  the  other  costs, 
because  the  labor  cost  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  duty  per  box  on  oranges? 

Mr.  Porcher.  At  the  present  time  "it  is  a  cent  a  pound,  which  is 
equivalent  to  80  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  duty  about  twice  and  a  half  covers 
the  entire  labor  cost  of  producing  the  oranges? 

Mr.  Porcher.  A  little  less  than  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  agree  with  the  witness  who  preceded  you 
with  reference  to  his  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
market  and  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  The  question  of  transportation  has  been  with  us  one 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its  powers  and  rul- 
ings, and  has  left  us  absolutely  blocked.  The  question,  for  instance, 
of  transportation  from  Cuba  to  Chicago  or  Indianapolis  or  anjr  point 
in  the  West  we  have  found  imperative,  so  far  as  any  redress  is  con- 
cerned. We  pay  59^  cents  from  Cuba  to  Chicago — ^that  is,  basing  the 
rate  from  Jacksonville;  in  other  words,  the  Cuban  producers  get  their 
fruit  laid  down  in  market  for  the  price  that  our  gateway  at  Jackson- 
ville charges  us  from  there  beyond.  The  explanation  that  is  given 
is  that  it  IS  water  transportation,  and  that  in  competition  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  change. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  movement  of 
citrus  fruits  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  or 
interior  points? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Well,  that  is  because  of  its  being  too  slow  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr,  Underwood.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  practicable. 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  at  the  present  time 
making  a  plea  on  that  question,  because  we  have  an  association  that 
has  the  matter  up  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  we  have  a  very  fair  showing  for  redress. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  for  another  branch  of  the 
Government  to  pass  upon.  As  to  the  freight  rates  to  New  York,  you 
agree  with  the  former  witness  in  the  statement  that  he  made? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  That  is  correct  absolutely,  excepting  one  item.  It  is 
stated  that  the  transportation  from  interior  points  to  Habana  is  7i 
cents,  as  compared  with  our  10  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  have  water  transportation  from  Jackson- 
ville to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Yes ;  eastward,  but  not  westward.  •  I  am  speaking  of 
the  western  gateway. 

Mr.  Clark.  'Where  do  these  flies  that  you  have  been  talking  about 
come  from  ?     How  did  they  get  into  Florida  to  start  with  ? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  It  is  really  not  known.  It  is  like  the  question  being 
asked  as  to  where  the  first  oranges  came  from.  We  are  told  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  eat  the  sweet  red  fruit. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  ago  did  these  flies  come  in? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  I  think  about  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  have  them  in  Cuba  or  m  the  other  West  Indian 
islands? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  they  were  brought  in  accidentally  in 
a  package  of  some  sort  ? 

Mr.  FoRCHER.  It  is  questionable;  we  don't  know.  It  is  really  the 
Alyrodes  citri.  There  may  be  such  a  pest  in  Japan  or  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  but  at  the  present  moment  I  can  not  state  beyond  the  fact 
that  we  know  it  is  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  pineapples  raised  all  over  Florida,  or  in  the 
southern  part  of  it? 

Mr.  PoRCTTER.  On  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  which  is  the  producing 
section.    That  is  the  next  matter  that  I  desire  to  take  up. 
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Mr.  Xeedicam.  Speaking  about  the  labor  cost  of  30  cents  a  box,  do 
yon  mean  the  annual  cost  m  cultivating  and  harvesting  and  boxing? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  I  meant  that  that  would  be  a  fair  average  cost. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  do  not  include  in  that  the  original  cost  of  the 
land? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Not  at  all ;  I  mean  the  production  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Needham.  The  annual  charge? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  The  annual  charge. 

The  matter  of  pineapples  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  touch  on 
forcibly,  although  I  may  repeat  in  part  statements  that  have  been 
made.  We  produced  last  season  on  the  east  coast  690,000  crates,  while 
the  importations  from  Cuba  were  about  840,000  crates.  In  addition 
to  that  we  had  importations  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  at  all.  We  had  importations  from  Porto  Rico, 
and  we  had  importations  from  Jaiftaica  to  contend  wuth. 

The  pineapple  situation  with  us  is  such  on  the  east  coast  that  we 
produce  out  of  that  690,000  crates,  640,000  crates;  in  other  words  all 
the  rest  of  the  State  produces  but  50,000  crates.  That  is  produced 
now  on  the  mainland  because  the  .storm  of  a  few  years  ago  swept 
away  the  products  of  the  keys.  It  is  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  go  to  extreme  expenditures  in  matters  of  not 
only  preparing  the  land,  which  has  been  done,  but  in  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilization, which  runs  up  «s  high  as  4,000  pounds  per  acre  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  that,  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  the  increased  cost 
of  crate  material,  we  find  that  about  an  average  of  90  cents,  even 
running  up  to  $1.10,  according  to  other  averages  made,  is  the  cost 
to  produce  a  crate  of  pineapples  and  deliver  it  on  board  the  cars. 
The  pineapple  industry  is  more  subject  to  frost  than  oranges,  and 
for  a  frost  to  get  into  an  orange  tree  requires  what  we  term  a  freeze, 
but  a  frost  will  get  into  the  pineapples  just  as  it  would  into  a  tomato 
plant,  for  it  is  a  very  tender  plant. 

Now,  that  section  of  Florida  has  this  competition  with  Cuba :  The 
Cuban  product  starts  in  a  little  earlier,  but  it  practically  continues 
throughout  the  season,  barring  only  severe  rains,  which  make  their 
fruit  not  carry  well.  When  those  rains  pass  they  start  picking  again, 
and  they  are  enabled  with  this  present  tariff  to  get  their  product 
in  and  take  the  markets  away  from  us  to  a  degree  that  we  are  not 
able  to  make  reasonable  profit  on  the  result.  And  under  those  cir- 
cmnstances  we  are  going  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  accord  us  the  same 
rate  that  is  applied  upon  citrus  Jruits  at  the  present  time,  which  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  excessive. 

And,  just  as  a  wind-up,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  question  has 
been  brought  up  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  here  touching  upon  the 
question  or  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jacksonville,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  there  are  two  points  with  reference  to  that.  Our  associ- 
ation is  three-quarters  Republican,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jack- 
sonville is  no  doubt  half  or  possibly  five-eighths  or  three-quarters 
Republican.  But  let  me  go  further,  gentlemen,  and  say  this  to  you — 
that  if  you  will  eliminate  the  three  classes  that  we  object  to  m  the 
South,  we  would  not  have  any  Democratic  party. 

I  thank  von  verv  much. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  Q.  M'MTTLLEN,  OF  WALTON,  FLA. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  just  got  here  this  morning  and  consequently  left  all  my  data  at  the 
hotel,  so  I  have  asked  permission  to  file  that  later. 

I  will  speak  as  a  producer  of  pineapples,  and  also  in  explanation 
of  the  question  which  Mr.  Chase  could  not  answer,  and  shall  try  also 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  In  a  rate  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  short  time  ago  the  railroads  contended  that  the 
average  haul  or  charge  for  the  vegetables  in  Cuba  was  only  7^  cents 
up  to  Habana.    That  applies  on  oranges  and  pineapples  just  the  same. 

Now  with  respect  to  tne  pineapple  situation  I  will  say  that  it  is  a 
little  bit  out  of  its  native  element  in  Florida.  We  run  the  chance 
of  having  our  investments  swept  out  in  one  night  by  a  freeze.  But 
the  industry  has  been  established  there  for  the  past  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  though  some  fifteen  years  ago  it  only  amounted  to  about 
90,000  crates.  Up  to  that  time  the  Cuban  pineapple  did  not  compete 
with  us  after  the  20th  of  May ;  that  is  when  the  rain v  season  started  in, 
and  the  fruit  would  not  bud,  so  they  could  not  ship.  They  are  now 
planting  on  high  land,  and  are  able  to  compete  with  us  throughout 
the  entire  shipping  season  of  Florida. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba,  we  have  the  statement 
of  the  Cuban  Horticultural  Society  reports,  which  state  that  they  can 
produce  them  for  20  cents  a  crate.  We  can  not  produce  a  crate  of 
pineapples  in  Florida  under  70  cents  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, in  the  field,  not  packed,  and  on  up  to  90  cents.  We  strike  an 
average  of  75  or  80  cents.  I  will  say  that  we  ask  for  the  same  con- 
sideration in  the  tarij9F  that  the  citrus  fruits  are  getting  to-day.  It 
costs  more  to  produce,  in  the  field,  a  box  of  pineapples  than  it  does  a 
box  of  citrus  fruit.  We  draw  14  cents  a  crate,  and  they  draw  7  cents. 
Cuban  pineapples,  costing  20  cents  to  produce,  and  35  cents  to  pack, 
we  will  say,  14  cents  duty,  32  cents  transportation  to  New  York,  and 
then  add  jour  7  cents  or  7^  cents  or  10  cents — they  can  place  them 
there  for  $1.11  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Florida  pineapples  will  cost  you 
$1.80. 

Now,  we  only  have  one  advantage  in  Florida,  and  that  is,  by  fer- 
tilizing our  fruit  carries  up  and  holds  up  better.  After  their  rainy 
season  sets  in  their  fruit  does  not  command  the  price  that  ours  does, 
but  they  have  five  or  six  weeks  of  advantage  in  the  earlier  market, 
during  which  time  we  are  not  competing  with  them.  After  the  20th 
of  May  or  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  rains  start  in — it  is  not  that  the 
Cuban  pineapples  make  most  of  the  money  after  that  time,  but  be- 
cause of  the  cheap  cost  of  production,  the  cheap  transportation ;  they 
ship  everjrthing.  I  understand  that  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
crop  goes  into  New  York  after  that  time. 

Now,  a  70-cent  duty  on  pineapples  would  not  be  prohibitive.  That 
would  not  put  us  on  a  parity  with  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba.  I 
am  iiot  speaking  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  that  it  takes  to 

froduce  crops  of  pineapples  in  Florida.  If  we  have  a  duty  on  there, 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Cuban  producer,  for 
he  keeps  shipping  and  shipping  and  shipping,  and  is  dumping  and 
dumping  and  dumping,  putting  a  cheap  article  on  the  m-uket,  which 
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only  makes  a  glut,  so  that  it  is  almost  impoSvsible  for  the  Florida  pro- 
ducer to  go  into  Chicago  or  New  York  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Pineapples  in  Florida  are  raised  under  cheese 
cloth  very  largely,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  No,  sir;  not  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  them  growing  there,  atid  I  did  not 
know  whether  il  was  general  or  not.  It  was  done  to  protect  them 
from  frost. 

If  you  had  all  the  duty  tou  wanted  on  pineapples,  you  still  would 
have  the  competition  of  IPorto  Eico.  They  can  raise  them  there 
naturally,  much  easier,  and  at  a  less  price  than  in  Florida,  and  Porto 
Rico  is  part  of  the  United  States.  Do  yon  not  think  you  ought  to  let 
them  raise  them  there  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Yes;  we  are  willing;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
Porto  Rico  can  ever  be  a  serious  competitor  of  the  Florida  pineapple. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  as  much  capital  going  in  there  pro- 
portionately as  there  is  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Then  I  have  been  misinformed.  According  to  my 
understanding  the  majority  is  going  into  Cuba,  and  the  largest  plant- 
ings are  in  Cuba,  according  to  the  statistics  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  always  have  the  frost  to  contend  with  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  McMuiuLEN.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  but  three  frosts  in  the  life  of 
the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  raise  oranges  and  lemons  where  you 
can  not  raise  pineapples,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  We  can  not  raise  anything  on  pineapple  land  but 
pineapples. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  same 
degree  of  frost  that  affects  oranges  would  probably  kill  pineapples 
entirely,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McMfllen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  low  temperature  will  kill  pineapples  rather 
than  oranges  or  lemons  ? 

Mr.  McMfllen.  That  is  true.    But,  again,  28°  of  temperature  the 

fineapples  have  withstood,  but  that  has  often  killed  orange  trees, 
t  depends  upon  the  climatic  conditions.  A  frost  that  will  kill  orange 
trees  will  sometimes  not  kill  the  pineapples. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  thrive  in  cold  weather? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  do  not  like  it ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  death  to  them? 

Mr.  UNnERWooD.  You  say  that  you  want  pineapples  put  on  the 
same  basis  with  respect  to  dutv  as  citrus  fruits.  WTiat  do  vou  mean 
by  that? 

^fr.  McMiTLLEX.  Citrus  fruits  are  drawing  80  cents  a  crate  and  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  crates  are  not  of  the  same  size  as  those 
for  pineapples? 

Mr.  McMui^LEN.  They  are  rated  pound  for  pound  all  over  the 
United  States  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  their  values  are  not  the  same.  What  do  you 
sell  a  crate  of  pineapples  for? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  being  a  luxury,  we  can  only  get  what  a  man 
is  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  price? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  wiU  average  from  $1.25 — in  some  years  when 
we  have  a  short  crop  we  get  as  high  as  $1.40  to  $1.50  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  lemons  and 
oranges  in  crates? 

Mr.  McMuLLBN.  Well,  I  presume  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  that  I  notice  here  that  the 
rate  of  lemons,  the  ad  valorem  rate,  for  1907,  is  estimated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  36  per  cent  and  a  fraction ;  oranges  for  1907.  55  per 
cent  and  a  fraction,  and  on  pineapples  43  per  cent  and  a  traction. 
The  reason  why  I  mentioned  citrus  fruits  was  this :  Would  the  same 
protection  that  is  given  on  lemons  cover  what  you  want  on  pine- 
apples, and  not  make  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  still  leave  it  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  McMuLLBN.  It  would  not  be  a  prohibitive  tariff  in  this  wav :  It 
would  prevent  the  tail  end  of  that  shipment,  which  they  don't  get 
anything  for,  and  which  injures  us  more  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  selling  price  of  pineapples  is  practically  the  same  in  all  markets, 
usually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  from  the  reports  that  the  ad  valorem 
rate  is  estimated  on  the  value  of  the  product  and  not  on  their  demand. 
One  is  59  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  other,  for  the  year  1907,  esti- 
mated on  the  value  of  that  crop,  is  36  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMulw:n.  I  am  afraid  that  report  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  pineapple  industry  in  Florida  increasing  or  (Je- 
creasincf  under  present  protection?       ^ 

Mr.  SlcMiTLLEN.  It  is  increasing,  and  it  will  always  be  as  long  as 
anybody  is  in  business.  You  have  got  to  keep  planting;  you  can  not 
stop  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  growers  been  making  a  reasonable  profit  under  this 
protection? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  have  not  in  the  past  four  years.  After  the 
Cuban  war,  when  Cuba  had  a  setback  in  its  industry,  they  did  make 
money.  But  in  recent  years  the  situation  has  changed  and  now 
capital  is  developing  down  there  fields  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  it 
means  that  with  their  present  cheap  production  the  Florida  industry 
is  going  to  be  worse  off  than  ever.  The  Florida  industry  represents 
an  investment  of  some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  in  pineapples. 
That  land  can  not  be  applied  to  the  growing  of  anything  else,  for  it 
will  not  produce  anything  else.  We  nave  practically  to  produce  our 
pineapples  with  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  duty  is  14  cents  a  crate,  is  it? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  would  the  import  duty  be  on  the  same  crate  that 
pays  14  cents? 

Mr.  McMuLLBN.  According  to  their  estimates,  I  think,  70  cents,  the 
same  as  the  orange  tariff. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  would  be  a  prohibitory  duty. 

Mr.  McMuiiiiEN.  No,  sir;  the  Cuban  pineapples  sell  from  $8.50 
to  $4. 

Mr.  Pou.  Then  it  does  not  matter  about  the  duty? 

Mr.  McMuLJLEN.  Yes;  we  want  it  to  continue  the  same  as  before. 
It  is  the  tail  of  the  Cuban  shipment  tliat  we  want  to  prohibit.    On 
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account  of  the  rains  down  there  the  shipments  do  not  always  come  in 
in  good  shape.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  prohibit  the  tail  end  ship- 
ments of  Cuban  pineapples.  If  the  market  here  was  empty,  the 
Cuban  pineapples  would  still  bring  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  are  you  canning  fruit  in  Florida? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  not? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  it  is  on  account  of  the  price  of  labor;  and  then 
again  the  supply  of  fruit  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  canneries  run- 
nmg.  We  have  nothing  to  keep  the  industry  going  all  the  year  round. 
The  fruit  comes  in  by  itself,  and  it  is  in  a  territory  by  itself,  and  if 
we  shipped  we  could  not  pay  the  freight  of  25  cents  per  crate. 

Mr.  BouTEU..  Then  you  can  not  have  canned  pineapples  down 
there? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  How  are  they  eaten ;  are  they  eaten  raw  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiJi-ELL.  Do  you  know  anything  about  citrus  fruit? 

Mr.  McMuLT.EN.  I  am  a  small  shipper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  freight  to  Chicago  would  be  $1.25  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  McMuLi.EN.  We  can  not  lay  them  down  in  Chicago  under 
$1.90. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Say  $2  per  crate. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  All  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  pineapples  are  there  ordinarily  in  a 
crate? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Thirty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  oranges  are  there  in  a  crate? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  a  gentleman  says  here 
there  are  150  and  another  gentleman  says  there  are  176. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  mean  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  on  an  orange,  which  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  price. 
Who  gets  the  remaining  large  profit,  amounting  to  from  60  cents  to  90 
cents  per  dozen?     Does  that  go  to  the  jobber  or  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  The  majority  of  it  goes  to  the  retailer.  If  you 
take  perishable  articles,  generally  you  must  take  what  price  the  other 
man  is  willing  to  pay.  At  certain  times  in  the  year  when  you  can  get 
good  prices  it  is  all  right,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  years  they  do  not 
pay  expenses.  We  are  talking  about  the  average  years.  There  are 
times  when  you  make  a  large  profit,  but  there  are  many,  many  times 
when  the  market  is  flooded  with  pineapples  and  you  do  not  make  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  the  Hawaiian  importation 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  do  not  interfere  with  us  seriously  on  account 
of  the  transportation.  We  are  shipping  to  California  and  we  are 
exporting  to  England.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  our- 
selves when  both  we  and  Cuba  are  shipping.  We  have  exported  from 
40  to  50  crates,  or  about  7,000  oranges. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  percentage  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
pineapples  in  this  country  is  produced  by  the  American  pineapple 
growers  ? 

Mr.  McMui.LEN.  Very  nearly  one-half.  You  understand  that  the 
Cuban  pineapple  is  shipped  something  like  two  months  before  ours. 
After  that  their  shipments  go  along  through  the  summer. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  old  must  a  plant  be  before  it  bears  ? 
Mr.  McMuLLEN.  It  will  bear  within  two  months  after  it  is  planted. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  long  does  it  last  ? 
Mr.  McMtjllen.  From  seven  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  United  Fruit  Company  a  producer  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  M.  YOEE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come  not  as  a 
grower,  but  as  a  distributer.  My  business  is  that  of  handling  fruit 
products  in  Boston,  Mass.  I  thought  perhaps  that  I  could  enlighten 
you  a  little  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  oranges.  I  think  that  as  a 
rule  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  given  the  cost  of  producing 
oranges  somewhat  low.  I  have  been  in  the  business  as  a  producer  ot 
oranges  for  twelve  years,  and  can  say  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more 
to  produce  oranges  in  our  section  than  it  does  to  produce  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  reason  is  that  our  soil  is  light  and  we  have  to  fertilize 
heavily.  I  have  just  paid  a  draft  of  $1,000  for  fertilizer  to  go  on  our 
grove.  The  tendency  is  all  the  time  for  prices  to  go  down,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  else  to  do  except  to  go  out  of  the  business  unless  we  have 
protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  had  a  prohibitive  tariff  since  1897. 

Mr.  York.  I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  prohibitive  since  1897. 

Mr.  York.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importations  have  been  very  small. 

Mr.  York.  Yes ;  but  thej^  are  increasing.  Importations  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  from  Cuba.  Since  the  Spanish  war  they  have  been  going 
into  the  business  of  producing  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  We  do  not 
have  quite  the  severe  competition  that  thej  have  in  New  York,  but 
the  competition  is  gradually  Rowing  and  it  will  only  be  a  few  years 
when  we  will  have  a  direct  line  of  steamers,  and  aifter  that  we  will 
be  in  quite  close  competition.  We  will  be  in  quite  as  close  competition 
with  Cuba  as  New  York  now  is.    New  York  is  the  largest  market. 

Mr.  McCall.  Does  the  United  Fruit  Company  do  any  of  that 
business  ? 

Mr.  York.  It  is  bringing  in  fruit  from  Jamaica  at  a  cost  of  about 
30  cents  a  box  freight.  The  freight  from  the  heart  of  the  fruit-pro- 
ducing section  there,  rail  and  water,  from  Jacksonville  to  Savannah, 
is  65  cents.  The  freight,  via  rail  and  water,  Norfolk  to  Boston^  is 
about  17i  cents.  The  freight,  all  rail,  to  Boston,  is  76  cents.  Florida 
produces  a  fruit  that  has  a  thinner  skin.  The  Jamaica  fruit  has  a 
thicker  skin.  Our  fruit  will  not  hold  up  like  the  California  fruit. 
The  California  fruit  is  more  hardened.  The  California  people  do  not 
have  to  rush  their  fruit  into  the  market  as  we  do.  Our  climate  and 
soil  are  such  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  fertilizing  to  do  on  our  land. 
The  quality  of  our  land  makes  the  fruit  tender.  The  fruit  has  not  a 
good  keeping  quality  and  must  be  marketed  and  handled  quicker. 
When  we  ship  our  fruit  we  must  strap  the  oranges  and  put  them  up 
in  tiers.  They  must  be  in  good  carrying  condition  when  shipped  in 
order  that  they  shall  bring  a  fair  price.  The  competition  is  increas- 
ing so  fast  with  us  in  Florida  that  I  can  say  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
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short  time  before  it  will  be  nonprofitable  to  grow  oranges,  unless  we 
can  devise  some  means  of  producing  them  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  want  an  increase  of  the  present  import  duty? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir;  I  only  wish  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  what  price  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the  delivery 
of  a  box  of  oranges  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  York.  You  mean  the  cost  of  growing  the  fruit  and  the  de- 
livery in  Boston? 

Mr,  McCall.  Yas. 

Mr.  York.  It  is  hard  to  tell  the  cost,  because  some  years  you  get  a 
good  crop  and  some  years  you  get  a  poor  crop.  To  answer  that  I 
would  have  to  take  the  average  for  about  five  years.  I  should  say  on 
that  basis  that  the  average  cost  of  raising  and  delivering  oranges 
would  be  $2  per  box. 

Mr.  McCall.  About  how  many  dozen  oranges  would  be  in  a  box? 

Mr.  York.  They  would  average  about  175  oranges  to  the  box. 

Mr.  McCali..  It  would  be  about  14  cents  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  A\Tiat  price  do  they  usually  bring  in  the  market? 

Mr.  York.  Just  now  they  are  retailing  at  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  what  do  they  retail  ordinarily ? 

Mr.  York.  That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year.  About  this 
time  in  the  year  they  retail  very  low,  because  they  are  a  glut  on  the 
market.  The  market  is  now  quite  full  and  the  price  is  low.  We  have 
now  oranges  piled  upon  the  dock  which  are  practically  unsalable  at 
$1.50  or  $2  per  box.  They  are  now  selling  closer  to  $1.75  than  to  $2. 
Just  at  the  present  time  they  are  selling  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  McCall.  They  are  retailing  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  box? 

Mr.  York.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  is  the  usual  retail  price  to  the  consumer  in 
Boston  ? 

Mr.  York.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  somewhat  if  I  can.  A  good 
many  of  the  oranges  that  we  are  now  receiving  will  run  from  126 
to  250  oranges  in  a  box,  as  they  vary  in  size — not  as  to  the  size  of  the 
box,  but  as  to  the  size  of  the  oranges.  The  retailer  will  sell  the 
smaller  oranges  cheaper.  If  there  are  250  in  a  box  they  will  retail 
as  low  as  15  cents.  The  retail  price  will  gradually  rise  according  to 
the  size  of  the  oranges.  For  the  big  oranges  he  will  get  from  25  to 
30  cents  per  dozen.  On  those  he  will  make  some  money,  but  he  will 
make  practically  nothing  on  the  smaller  sized  oranges.  We  sell  by 
the  carload,  mixed  counts.  According  to  that  the  prices  will  run 
from  15  cents  to  30  cents  per  dozen  retail. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  prices  run  above  30  cents. 

Mr.  York.  They  might  in  time  of  scarcity. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  will  take  the  whole  business,  the  average 
price  at  which  these  grocers  sell  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  else- 
where, it  is  a  good  deal  above  30  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  York.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  may  be  times  for  a  short  period  when  the  cost 
will  be  low.  but  if  you  take  the  twelve  months  the  average  price  will 
be  50  cents  per  dozen,  will  it  not,  if  you  buy  oranges  at  the  retail 
stores? 
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Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  some  months  when  the  oranges 
will  not  keep.  i 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  sometimes  sell  oranges  as 
hi^h  as  70  cents  to  90  cents? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  in  the  summer  time,  when  there  are 
nothing  but  Valencias,  which  come  from  California.  The  crop  from 
Florida  comes  in  between  October  and  February.  In  November,  De- 
cember, and  January  most  of  the  crop  comes  from  Florida  and  at 
that  time  the  price  is  low.  They  market  the  crop  from  California  in 
January.  You  will  find  oranges  about  this  season  of  the  year  selling 
at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  box.  Sometimes  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  the  prices  will  rule  from  $4  to  $7  per  box  at  auction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  Florida  oranges  sell  at  practically  the  same 
price  for  which  the  biff  oranges  from  California  sell  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  high-priced  oranges  are  out  of  the  market  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  could  induce  the  grocers  to  sell  them 
cheaper. 

Mr.  York.  A  nice  Valencia  orange  at  this  time  is  selling  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  The  raisers  of 
oranges  claim  that  they  do  not  make  much  and  the  wholesaler  claims 
that  ne  does  not  make  much,  and  yet  the  price  of  a  box  of  oranges, 
after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  a  producer  and  ^ts  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  goes  up  from  about  $1.70  to  as  high  as  $7.25.  That  is  .50 
cents  per  dozen.  What  we  want  to  know  is  who  gets  that  enormous 
profit. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Clark).  You  are  assuming  that  all  of  the 
oranges  sell  from  75  cents  to  80  cents,  whereas  sometimes  they  sell 
as  low  as  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  Some  oranges  are  large  and 
some  are  small,  and  therefore  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  mathematical 
calculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mathematical  calculation  in 
this  transaction  is  that  the  consumer  of  the  oranges  gets  gouged 
somewhere.  The  man  who  raises  the  oranges  says  mat  ne  does  not 
make  anything  and  the  wholesaler  says  that  he  aoes  not  make  any- 
thing, and  I  would  like  to  find  out  who  gets  this  great  rake-off  h^ 
tween  these  two  prices. 

Mr.  York.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  rake-off.  The  Florida 
oranges  sell  low  and  the  Valencias,  the  high-priced  oranges  from 
California,  sell  high.  At  the  time  of  the  high  prices  there  is  light 
production.    The  market  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  if  we  let  the  present  tarin  stand  you  are  satis- 
fied? 

Mr.  York.  I  am. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  are  you  after? 

Mr.  York.  I  am  not  nere  after  anything.  I  had  a  wire  to  meet  the 
delegation  here,  so  I  got  ready  quickly,  and  I  expect  to  be  back  in 
Boston  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  simply  desire  to  put  yourself  on  record  as  opposing 
anv  change  in  the  tariff  rate? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  put  something  in  the  testimony 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  oranges.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
twelve  years. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  propose  a  change  in  the  Dingley  bill,  or 
a  chan^  only  in  the  rates  on  citrus  fruit? 

Mr.  York.  I  am  not  posted  enough  to  say  that  I  would  want  to 
enlighten  vou  any  on  that  point  at  this  time.  I  think  that  we  get 
along  nicely  under  the  Dinciey  biU. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Usually  everybody  who  appears  proposes  a 
change  on  the  particular  schedule  in  which  he  is  interested.  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  it  extended  to  all  of  the  schedules. 

Mr.  York.  I  have  been  favorable  to  a  protective  tariff  up  to  this 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  run  your  orange  plantation  from  Boston,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  man  interested  with  us  who  is  in 
Florida.    He  is  stationed  there.    He  is  our  general  manager. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  did  you  say  the  price  of  a  box  of  oranges 
was? 

Mr.  York.  The  market  now  is  low. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  York.  We  sold  several  crates  yesterday  at  an  average  of  about 
$2  per  box.  It  was  nice  fruit.  A  good  deal  of  it  sells  at  $1.50  per 
box. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  I  see  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  papers  at  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  box. 

Mr.  York.  The  papers  can  not  get  the  exact  sales. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  1  do  not  know  how  else  to  find  out  the  price. 

Mr.  York.  The  papers  hardly  ever  get  it  right.  There  are  several 
profits,  or  I  should  say  there  should  be  several  profits,  from  the  time 
the  fruit  leaves  the  grower  until  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  there  is  no  way  for  anyone  except  the  man 
in  business  to  find  out  what  the  price  really  is  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  man  in  business  should  know. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  know  except  by  the 
market  reports  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  York.  They  are  not  always  correct.  I  have  a  paper  here  which 
gives  the  correct  quotations. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  oranges  ? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  does? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir. 

{Thereupon,  at  12.56  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  18,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  ALLEN  OSMUN,  OF  EIVERA,  CAL. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  try  and  be  brief, 
so  as  not  to  occupy  any  more  time  tnan  is  necessary.    1  will  just  give 
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a  brief  history  of  the  planting  of  walnut  trees.  The  walnut  indus- 
try is  only  about  forty  years  old.  It  was  in  the  early  seventies  that 
the  first  walnut  trees  were  planted  for  commercial  purposes  in  south- 
ern California.  Among  the  first  sections  where  this  present  industry 
began  was  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  at  Rivera.  When  the  present  duty 
was  placed  on  foregin  imports  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  this 
industry.  Large  areas  were  planted,  and  are  still  being  planted. 
But,  as  you  will  remember,  it  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  years  from 
the  time  it  is  first  planted  to  bring  a  walnut  tree  into  full  bearing, 
and  you  will  readily  see  that  it  has  taken  quite  some  time  to  bring 
the  industry  up  to  its  present  condition.  I  have  here  a  table  of  27 
different  countries  importing  walnuts  into  the  United  States.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  read  this,  because  it  is  from  the  government 
reports,  but  I  will  g^ve  you  a  summary.  In  1903  we  imported  from 
these  various  countries  12,362,567  pounds. 

Mr.  McCaix.  Have  you  the  value? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  have  further  on.  I  will  give  you  the  values  in  a 
moment.  Last  year  we  imported  32,597,592  pounds.  That  gives 
us  a  very  good  idea  that  the  tariff  has  not  retarded  the  importation 
of  walnuts.  The  amount  of  shelled  and  unshelled  walnuts  imported 
in  the  last  five  years  has  increased,  unshelled  walnuts  from  8,936,439 
pounds  in  1903  to  27,036,646  pounds  in  1907. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1903  was  $537,014  and  in  1907 
$1,490,422.  That  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  157  per 
cent  in  the  last  five  years.  These  values  are  not  the  selling  values, 
but  they  are  the  values  fixed  by  the  Government  for  import  duties 
alone. 

During  that  time  California  in  1903  raised  and  sold  6,200  tons  and 
in  1907  7,300  tons.  That  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  now  to  the  gi'owth  of  the  foreign  importation  as 
against  the  increase  of  the  home  product.  ^Vhile  it  only  shows  18 
per  cent  increase  in  our  output,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
takes  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to  bring  a  walnut  tree  into  full  bear- 
ing. In  the  last  five  years  we  have  had  about  8,000  acres  planted 
to  new  trees  in  California  alone.  In  Oregon  we  are  credioly  in- 
formed that  the  area  is  very  largely  increased.  The  trees  there,  how- 
ever, are  only  2  or  3  jrears  old,  and  it  will  take  some  eight  or  nine 
years  more  before  their  yield  will  come  in  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  raising  walnuts.  When 
we  first  started  in  to  raise  walnuts,  we  planted  a  variety  known  as 
the  "  hard  shell."  It  took  four  or  five  jrears  before  we  found  out  that 
that  was  not  a  good  variety  commercially,  and  then  we  planted  a 
variety  known  as  "  soft  shell,"  and  it  took  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
we  found  out  that  we  could  not  plant  that  successfully  and  get  an 
orchard  from  seedling  trees,  but  that  we  would  have  to  follow  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  citrus  and  other  varieties  of  fruits  and  bud  or 
graft  our  trees  upon  the  seedling  stock  in  order  to  get  successful 
returns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  an  orchard  of  &  acres  from 
seedling  stock,  we  would  have  trees  ideal  in  every  respect,  but  which 
would  be  worthless  as  producers.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  the  tariff,  we  would  have  been  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence long  before  this. 
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I  will  now  take  up  the  cost  of  production  abroad.  Abroad,  wal- 
nuts are  not  raised  in  orchard  form,  as  we  grow  them  here,  but  along 
the  roadways  and  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  sidehills,  a  good  deal  as 
the  native  nut  trees  grow  in  our  country.  They  have  but  verj^  few 
cultivated  orchards  tnere,  so  that  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.*  They  have  no  cultivation,  and  of  course  the 
expenses  are  reduced  very  much.  In  contradistinction,  our  land,  the 
bare  land  before  we  put  any  trees  on  it,  costs  $300  to  $400  per  acre. 
The  value  of  the  land  with  the  trees  in  full  bearing  is  from  $500  to 
$1,000  an  acre,  and  with  its  water  rights  and  so  forth,  which  cost 
from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  which  is  $15  to 
$20  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting,  which  is  from  $15  to  $20  per 
acre,  the  total  cost  of  yearly  expenses  is  from  $35  to  $55  per  acre. 
The  returns  per  acre  from  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  are  from  500  to 
1,000  pounds,  and  the  net  returns  are  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre,  so  that 
after  deducting  expenses  the  return  is  10  per  cent  on  our  investment. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  abroad  is  from  25  to  40  cents  from 
European  ports  to  the  United  States  per  100  pounds.  It  costs  us  $1.30 
a  hundred  to  land  our  goods  in  the  market.  During  the  year  1907  we 
paid  the  railroads  practically  $200,000  in  freight. 

Labor,  with  us,  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  When  the  Dingley  tariff 
was  passed,  I  find  that  there  was  a  statement  made  by  Nathan  W. 
Blanchard,  of  Santa  Paula,  CaL,  as  to  the  cost  of  labor,  as  follows: 

For  girls,  $1  per  day ;  for  ordinary  men's  labor,  $1.25  per  day ;  for 
more  experienced  men,  $1.50  per  day^  for  foremen  of  pickers,  $1.75 
per  day ;  for  overseer  in  packing,  $2  per  day. 

At  the  present  time  for  such  labor  we  would  pay  as  follows: 

For  girls,  $1.50  per  day;  for  ordinary  merrs  labor,  $2  per  day; 
for  more  experienced  men,  $2  to  $2.50  per  day ;  for  foremen  of  pick- 
ers, $3  to  $3.50  per  day ;  for  overseer  in  packing  house,  $3.25  to  $3.75 
per  day. 

These  are  not  all  the  expenses  that  have  been  increased.  Agricul- 
tural implements  have  gone  up.  All  sorts  of  produce  that  we  have 
to  feed  our  horses  have  gone  up.  Anything  we  use  in  California  i3 
at  a  high  rate.  Consequently  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  wal- 
nuts has  vastly  increased  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Walnuts 
have  almost  always  been  classed  among  luxuries.  That  time,  I  think, 
has  passed.  They  have  become  now  a  staple  article  of  food  and  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  that  the  average  walnut 
grower  owns  a  small  parcel  of  ground.  These  parcels  of  ground  do 
not  average  more  than  15  or  20  acres  in  a  piece,  and  consequently  we 
are  home  Guilders.  We  ask  that  the  present  tariff  be  retamed.  We 
simply  want  to  be  let  alone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  larger 
areas  of  land  that  wiU  be  found  to  be  walnut-bearing  land,  especiiQly 
throughout  the  Southern  States  and  in  Oregon  and  m  other  portions 
of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  represent  a  very  large  industry, 
but  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  fair  show.  If  there  are  any 
questions  to  be  asked,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  McCaix.  How  many  walnuts,  in  bulk,  do  you  raise  on  an  acre 
generally? 

Mr.  OsMTjN.  Five  hundred  to  1,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  McCall.  Is  the  tree  the  ordinary  commercial  walnut  tree? 
Does  it  make  good  commercial  lumber? 

-  Mr.  OsMUN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  wood  is  very  soft. 
It  has  no  value  as  a  lumber  producer ;  it  hardly  makes  decent  firewood 
after  it  gets  dry.    It  bums  very  rapidly,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  walnuts  are  what  are  often  called  English  wal- 
nuts, are  they  not? 

Mr.  OsBfTTN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  soft-shelled  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  soft-shelled.  We  tried  the  hard-shell  walnuts 
in  the  beginning,  but  we  have  supplanted  them  by  the  soft-shell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  ffraft  on  your  stock,  or  bud? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  We  call  it  budding.  We  take  a  seedling  tree  when  it 
is  about  2  years  old,  and  we  take  a  scion 

Mr.  Clark.  You  graft  onto  the  ordinary  black  walnut? 

Mr.  OsHtTN.  Yes;  or  any  ordinary  seedling  tree,  to  get  uniformity 
of  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  in  foreign  countries  they  raise  these  trees  out 
in  the  highways  and  byways.    Why  do  we  not  do  that  here? 

Mr.  OsMiTN.  I  can  tell  you  why  we  do  not  do  it  in  California.  It  is 
because  we  have  to  irrigate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Walnut  trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.   Would  those  English  walnuts  grow  in  the  Mississippi  valley? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  have  to  get  at  it,  then. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  raise  enough  walnuts  in  the 
United  States  to  compete  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  Heretofore  you  have  been  doing  very  well,  although 
you  have  had  to  start  in  from  the  stump,  to  use  the  common  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  through  with  the  experiment  now? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  hope  so,  at  least. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  tnow  how  to  do  it  now? 

Mr.  OsMXTK.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  people  that  eat  the  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Not  at  the  present  time,  with  the  importations  that 
come  into  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  the  importations  come 
in  if  you  people  out  there  can  not  raise  enough  walnuts  to  supply  the 
market? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Give  us  a  show  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  walnuts 
in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Have  them  come  in  and  pay  the  import  duty,  and  give 
the  Government  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Three  cents  on  the  walnuts. 

Mr.  CioARK.  On  the  walnuts  with  the  shells  on? 

Mr.  OsBTUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  only  way  they  are  imported? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No;  on  shelled  walnuts  it  is  5  cents,  but  we  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  those. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  these  walnuts  in  the  same  belt  of  country 
where  they  raise  oranges  and  lemons? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  but  walnuts  will  grow  on  land  that  will  not  pro- 
duce orange  or  lemon  trees. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity;  do  you 
know  whether  anybody  has  ever  tried  to  raise  these  English  walnuts 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  not? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No;  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  to-day,  though,  that 
he  knew  of  one  tree  down  there  that  bore  very  handsomely.  That 
had  just  gotten  there  by  accident. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  know  enough  about  it  to  know  whether  the 
same  conditions  that  used  to  produce  the  ordinary  black  walnuts  that 
we  have  would  be  favorable  for  these  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  if  you  are  far  enough  south  to  be  below  the 
frost  belt.    Thev  will  not  stand  much  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  make  as  much  off  an  acre  of  walnuts  as  you 
make  off  an  acre  or  oranges? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  as  much  as  we  do  off  an 
acre  of  oranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  jou  not  go  to  raising  oranges? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  am  going  to,  if  the  tariff  is  not  kept  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  not  kept  up  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  If  it  is  taken  off,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  Off  of  what? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Off  of  walnuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  going  to  do  then? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  am  going  to  raising  alfalfa  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not  raise  beets? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  We  can  not  raise  beets  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  raise  beets  there  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No ;  we  can  not  raise  beets  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  go  to  raising  eucalyptus  trees. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  that  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Not  so  much  so  as  walnuts.  It  has  to  have  some  irri- 
gation in  the  first  few  years. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  large  do  these  walnut  trees  grow  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  To  a  pretty  good  size.  They  are  larger  than  an  apple 
tree  grows  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  seen  these  black-walnut  trees  4  or  5  feet  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Oh,  we  have  nothing  like  that.  Eighteen  inches 
would  be  as  large  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  grow  that  big  or  not 
Maybe  they  will  do  so  if  you  give  them  time. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  grafter  tree  does  not  live  as 
long  as  a  seedling  tree,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Jso,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  kind  of  a  tree? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No;  we  do  not  think  so.  That  has  been  the  accepted 
verdict. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  The  American  production  of  walnuts  in  the  shell 
is  about  $1,000,000  a  year,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  OsMUN.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  We  think  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importations  of  walnuts  in  the  shell,  and  the 
shelled  walnuts  amount  to  about  $2,000,000  a  year,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  OsMiTN.  Taking  the  walnut  industry  all  together — walnut  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Government  derives  from  the  importation  of 
walnuts  under  the  present  duty  something  over  $1,000,000  in  revenue? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  here,  under  the  head  of  walnuts,  shelled,  the 
amount  of  the  dutj  collected  is  $298,000,  and  for  walnuts  not  shelled 
it  is  $691,000,  making  about  $1,000,000 ;  so  that  really  the  present  duty 
on  walnuts  is  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  raise  pecans  in  California? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Not  commercially ;  there  are  a  few  trees,  but  they  are 
not  raised  commercially,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  not  use  any  pecans  out  there? 

Mr.  Osmun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  not  any  country  that  produces  pecans  or  wal- 
nuts, either,  produce  the  other? 

Mr.  Osmun.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  adaptability 
for  Texas  or  New  Mexico  of  these  walnuts? 

Mr.  Osmun.  Only  this  far,  that  from  what  I  read  of  the  climatic 
conditions  there  and  the  soil  I  see  no  reason  why  thev  walnut  tree 
should  not  thrive  down  through  the  Southern  States,  if  you  get  far 
enough  down  below  the  severe  frost  line.  They  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  frost,  but  they  would  not  stand  this  climate,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  native  pecan  trees  in  California? 

Mr.  Osmun.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  no  native  black  walnuts? 

Mr.  Osmun.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  your  main  market  for  nuts  ? 

Mr.  Osmun.  All  over  the  United  States.  We  ship  them  all  over, 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  just  a  home  market? 

Mr.  Osmun.  Yes :  a  home  market. 

(Following  are  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Osmun:) 

Santa  Barbara  County  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 

Santa  Barbara^  Cal.^  September  11, 1908. 
Mr.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  in  regard  to 
land  values  and  acreage  of  walnuts  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Approximately  there  are  in  this  county  at  present  4,000  acres  full 
bearing,  worth  $750  per  acre,  yielding  $125  per  acre;  1,000  acres  small 
trees,  worth  $500  per  acre;  bare  land,  worth  $350  per  acre. 

No  irrigation  required ;  no  fertilizer  used  here. 

Last  season  there  were  about  1,500  tons  produced  in  this  county. 
Cost  of  harvesting  crop,  about  $20  per  ton ;  cost  of  cultivating  land, 
about  $10  per  acre. 
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The  walnut  crop  is  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  and  the  future  promises  a  great  increase  in  acreage,  a^  n^ch 
land  which  was  considered  to  be  worthless  for  walnuts  is  proying  to 
be  good. 

Wishing  that  I  might  be  able  to  think  of  more  points  of  interest 
to  you,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Erwin  Ksluoqo. 


Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut  Growers'  Association  (Inc.), 

Santa  Ana^  Cal.^  November  5, 1908, 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier^  CcH, 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  5,  will  say  that  T 
have  found  it  impossible  to  find  time  to  get  the  number  of  acres  of 
walnuts  in  this  association,  but  have  them  for  Orange  County  as  they 
appear  on  the  report  of  the  county  statistician.  Is  umber  of  bearing 
trees,  137,000 ;  number  of  nonbearing  trees,  85,250 ;  number  of  pounds 
harvested,  6,624,575. 

There  is  such  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our  growers  as  to  the 
cost  of  irrigation,  maintenance,  etc.,  that  I  can  not  answer  those  ques- 
tions satisfectorily. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  R.  Andre,  Secretary, 

408-409  BuLLARD  Block, 
Los  Angeles^  Cal,^  October  12^  1908. 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Col. 

Dear  Sir  f  On  behalf  of  the  San  Gabriel  Walnut  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, and  in  response  to  your  letter  asking  for  statistics  of  our 
acreage,  etc.,  I  would  say:  Number  of  acres  in  bearing,  110;  newly 
planted  acreage,  about  10  acres;  value  of  bare  land,  $400  per  acre; 
value  of  bearing  orchard,  $600  per  acre:  cost  of  irrigation — we  do 
not  irrigate;  cost  of  fertilizing,  estimated  at  $6  per  acre  per  annum : 
cost  of  cultivation,  estimated  at  $20  per  acre  per  annum;  cost  of 
harvesting  crop,  estimated  at  $30  per  ton ;    aA'erage  production  per 

acre  per  annum,  estimated  at pounds. 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  crop  varies  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  the  figures  given  are  approximations. 
Wishing  you  success  in  the  direction  of  your  efforts,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Lantz,  Secretary. 

Fullerton-Placentia  Walnut  Association  (Inc.), 

Fullerton^  Cal.,,  October  S,  1908. 
J.  AiLEN  Osmun,  Whittier^  Col. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  of  6th  will  offer  the  following  infor- 
mation :  We  have  about  1,150  acres  in  our  association  of  various  ages; 
as  no  new  orchards  have  been  planted  during  the  last  five  years,  all 
of  these  bear  some,  although  you  could  not  say  that  they  are  all  in  full 
bearing. 

Bare  land  suitable  for  walnuts  is  held  at  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre ; 
orchards  in  full  bearing  are  held  at  from  $700  to  $1,000.    The  co^  of 
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irrigation  in  orchards  that  are  well  cared  for  is  from  $10  to  $15  per 
acre ;  fertilization  and  care  about  $20  per  acre.  The  cost  of  h^irvest- 
ing  the  crop  averages  around  1^  cents  per  pound. 

I  believe  that  the  average  crop  for  the  last  five  years  on  bearing 
orchards  in  this  vicinity  is  about  800  pounds.  Some  orchards  bear 
1,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  a  very  few  exceptionally  good  ones  1,500 
pounos.  On  my  mother's  place  last  year  we  had  9  tons  on  13  acres, 
and  this  was  considered  exceptional.  Our  total  output  (estimated) 
for  this  season  will  be  about  500  tons. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Arthub  Staley, 
FuUerton-Placentia  Wahmt  Associatum, 


LiMONEiRA  Company, 
Santa  Paula^  Cal.^  October  7, 1908. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier^  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  bes  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  5th  in- 
stant. I  neglected  answering  yours  of  September  4,  as  I  was  away 
from  home  when  it  arrived  and  have  been  so  busy  since  I  returned 
that  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  getting  the  figures  together 
until  now.  , 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  last  year's  result  from  the  400-acre 
walnut  orchard  belonging  to  the  Limoneira  Company,  known  as 
^'  Olivelands  orchard :"  The  expense,  including  irrigation,  cultivation, 
and  all  care  of  the  grove  outside  of  harvesting,  was  $6,371.05;  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  including  processing  and  getting  nuts  ready  for 
shipment,  was  $3,873.13;  the  production  from  the  grove  was  light, 
360,853  pounds.  A  walnut  orchard  in  full  bearing  is  considered 
worth  from  $700  to  $800  an  acre;  the  bare  land  from  $400  to  $500 
per  acre,  under  water. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Limoneira  Company, 

By  C.  C.  Teaoue,  Maruiger. 


American  Savings  Bank  or  Anaheim, 

Anaheim^  Gal.^  October  fi,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier^  CcH. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letters  I  will  state  that  the  questions 
you  put  are  hard  ones  to  answer  with  anything  except  a  guess. 

Number  of  acres  in  bearing  in  association,  1,000;  number  of  a^res 
not  in  bearing,  200 ;  value  of  bare  land,  $150  to  $300 ;  value  of  full- 
bearing  orchards,  $600  to  $750 ;  cost  of  irrigating  per  acre,  $5 ;  care 
per  acre,  $15;  cost  of  harvest  (1  cent  per  pound)  per  acre,  $7.10; 
estimated  output  of  association  this  year,  370  tons. 
Hoping  this  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

A-  W.  Phei^ps. 
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Whittier,  September  19, 1908. 
J.  Allen  Osmux,  Esq.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  would  say  there  are 
in  our  association  312  acres  of  full-bearing  trees  and  302  acres  of 
young  trees  bearing  slightly;  total,  614  acres. 

There  are  applications  for  membership  representing  66  acres  of  full- 
bearing  and  29  acres  of  trees  only  slightly  bearing;  total,  95  acres,  for 
which  stock  has  not  yet  been  issued. 

There  are  170  acres  newly  planted  orchards  not  yet  in  bearing. 

The  value  of  the  bare  land  is  about  $500  per  acre  and  that  of  the 
orchards  in  full  bearing  about  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  irrigation,  that  is,  for  the  water  alone,  is  $6.15  a  year 
per  acre. 

The  actual  care  of  an  orchard,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  water 
for  irrigation,  is  $14  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  harvesting,  that  is,  gathering  and  delivering  them  at 
the  warehouse  for  shipment,  is  about  1^  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  never  fertilized.  We  shipped  last  year  52  tons  1,043 
pounds,  from  223^  acres. 

We  expect  our  entire  output  this  year  to  be  150  tons. 

Trusting  you  will  excuse  delay  in  not  getting  this  information 
sooner,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

La  Habra  Walnut  Grow^eirs'  As80cl\tion, 
By  W.  J.  Gregory,  Secretary. 


Mountain  View  Walnut  Growers'  Association  (Inc.), 

El  Mont<',  CaL,  Novemher  11,  1908. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  the  statistics  you  requested : 
Bearing  orchards,  2,000  acres;  young  orchards,  3,000  acres;  value 
of  bare  land,  $300  per  acre ;  value  of  orchard,  $750  per  acre ;  cost  of 
irrigation,  $8 ;  cost  of  cultivation,  $10.    Total  output,  700  tons  1908 ; 
120  tons  1907;  350  tons  190G;  550  tons  1905. 

Please  excuse  my  overlooking  your  letter,  as  you  know  a  walnut 
man  has  had  plenty  of  things  to  think  about  this  season. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  B,  Jones, 
Secretary  Mountain  View  Walnut  Growers^  Association. 


Office  of  the  City  Clerk, 
Pasadena,  Cal,,  SeptemJ)er  16,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  September 
4,  and  in  reply  would  say : 

Number  of  acres  in  full  bearing  is  85 ;  number  of  acres  not  in  full 
bearing,  26 ;  value  of  bare  land,  $500  per  acre ;  value  of  land  full  bear- 
ing, $500  per  acre ;  number  trees  in  tull  bearing,  2,244 ;  number  trees 
not  full  bearing,  714.    Cost  of  irrigation  is  uncertain,  because  it  is 
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done  by  the  use  of  city  sewage.    Cost  of  maintaining  and  harvesting 
of  crop  is  also  difficult  to  say,  because  the  work  done  at  the  city  farm 
is  not  s^egated. 
Trusting  this  information  may  be  of  value  to  you,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

W.  C.  Yale, 
Chief  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Pasadena. 


OxNAKD  Walnut  Growers'  Association  or  California, 

Oxnard^  Cal.^  September  i2, 1908. 
J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier^  Cal, 

Dear  Sir:  Answer  to  your  inquiries  of  the  4th  instant  has  been 
delayed  until  I  could  meet  with  some  of  our  men  able  to  furnish 
information  needed  in  this  reply.  The  following,  I  think,  are  a  pretty 
close  proximate  to  correct  figures : 

Number  of  acres  in  full  oearing  in  this  association,  694 ;  number 
of  acres  newly  planted,  none  to  speak  of;  value  of  bare  land,  $400; 
value  of  orchards  in  full  bearing,  $600  (this  figure  would  be  $1,000 
if  we  were  free  from  blight) ;  cost  of  maintenance  and  harvesting, 
$35 ;  entire  output,  1,780  tons  yearly  average,  covering  period  of  five 
years. 

The  number  of  acres  in  full  bearing  stated  as  694  includes  100  acres 
just  taken  into  our  association,  so  that  594  acres  is  the  total  land  to 
figure  on  up  to  the  present  season. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Secretary. 

The  Santa  Paula  Walnut  Association, 

Santa  Paula^  Cal.,  September  10, 1908. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  Responding  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  instant,  relative 
to  walnut  statistics  in  this  locality,  will  state  that  there  are  about  800 
acres  of  full  bearing  walnuts  represented  in  our  association  and  about 
100  acres  in  this  section  which  are  outside  the  association.  There  are 
about  750  acres  of  young  trees  not  yet  in  full  bearing.  Bare  land  here 
can  be  bought  for  an  average  price  of  $300  an  acre  without  water  and 
$335  with  water.  The  same  land  in  bearing  trees  will  bring  $425  and 
$500  an  acre,  respectively.  Occasionally  extra  fine  land  in  full  bear- 
ing with  water  will  bring  $850  an  acre,  but  the  above  figures  are  an 
average.  I  have  an  orchard,  22  years  old,  150  acres,  under  irrigation, 
and  the  total  cost  of  running  same,  including  picking,  pruning,  irri- 
gating, cultivating,  etc.,  is  $25  an  acre  per  year,  and  the  net  returns 
have  averaged  for  the  past  five  years  $120  an  acre.  This  is  perhaps 
better  than  the  average  here,  but  I  believe  $35  an  acre  will  cover  the 
average  expense  of  running  a  full-bearing  orchard,  while  the  average 
gross  income  is  perhaps  $100  an  acre.    Fertilization  is  as  yet  an  ex- 

!>eriment  here,  only  one  of  our  growers  using  any  at  this  time.  Our 
and  seems  to  be  sufficiently  rich  to  produce  good  crops  without  fertil- 
izing. The  total  output  for  the  association  usually  amounts  to  about 
$90,000  per  annum.  This  however  is  steadily  increasing,  and  we  antici- 
pate total  receipts  for  this  year  of  about  $105,000. 
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Trusting  you  will  find  the  above  information  satisfa^^torv,  and 
assuring  you  of  our  willingness  to  furnish  you  with  any  further 
information  or  details  which  we  may  have  at  hand  and  that  may 
prove  desirable,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Santa  Paula  Walnut  Association, 
By  C.  Thorpe,  Secretary, 


Walnut  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 

Lemon^  Cal,^  November  7, 1908, 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittierj  Col. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel  Alex- 
ander, of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As  to  your  questions,  would  reply  as  fol' 
lows : 

Acres  in  full  bearing,  200;  not  in  bearing,  300;  value  of  bare  land, 
$175  per  acre ;  value  of  full  bearing,  $800  per  acre ;  cost  of  irrigation, 
$5  per  acre  per  year ;  average  production,  1,000  pounds  per  acre ;  total 
production,  100  tons. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  S.  Persons,  Secretary. 


Los  NiETos  AND  Ranchito  Walnut 

Growers'  Association  (Incd,) 
Rivera^  Cal.^  November  10^  1908. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Rivera^  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  j^our  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and  in  answer- 
ing questions  asked  therein  will  say : 

The  number  of  acres  in  walnuts  owned  by  the  350  stockholders  of 
the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  Association  in  6,000 
acres;  in  full  bearing,  5,000  acres;  not  in  full  bearing,  1,000  acres; 
value  of  bare  land,  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre ;  value  of  land  in  full- 
bearing  walnut  orchard,  $600  to  $800  per  acre;  cost  of  irrigatioD, 
from  $10  to  $15  per  acre  per  annum;  cost  of  cultivation,  from  $10  to 
$15  per  acre  per  annum ;  cost  of  harvesting  crop,  from  1  cent  to  l\ 
cents  per  pound ;  cost  of  fertilization,  from  $10  to  $26  per  acre.  Six 
years  from  planting,  a  walnut  grove  should  pay  expense  of  culti- 
vation. 
Trusting  that  the  above  covers  questions  asked,  we  are 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  A,  MoNTOo3iERy,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  UB.  FfiANEUN  0.  COLBT. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  am  president  of  the  Philippine  Products  Company, 
gentlemen.  Three  years  ago  we  started,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
government,  in  Manila,  to  erect  a  cocoanut  oil  factory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ordinarv  oil,  edible  oil,  and  shredded  cocoanut. 
They  are  three  different  branches  of  the  industry.    We  have  strug- 
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gled  out  in  Manila,  having  had  previous  experience  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States  and  the  Torrid  Zone  generally,  with 
the  cocoanut  oil  question,  and  our  experience  is  possibly  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States  in  this  commodity, 
and  we  have  found  from  our  sales,  from  a  beginning  of  about  ten 
years  ago,  that  the  edible  oil  began  at  about  15  tons  a  month,  and 
they  have  gotten  up  to  about  70,000  tons  a  year  of  edible  oil  of  the 
cocoanut.  I  am  here  to-day  to  advocate  the  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  on  cocoanut  oil  and  cocoa  butter,  a  correction  of  the  present 
tariff  to  cover  both,  and  to  maintain  the  duty  on  shredded  cocoanut, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  the  Philippine  products  are  allowed  to 
oome  in  free;  that  is  an  interchange  on  manufactures,  because  out 
there  in  the  Philippines  under  the  American  flag  we  pay  all  our 
import  duties  in  American  coin,  and  when  we  try  to  exercise  some  of 
our  privileges  as  American  citizens  we  do  not  know  exactly  who  we 
are  or  what  we  are,  except  law-abiding  citizens  of  that  country.  The 
difficulties  of  the  manufacturer — and  I  am  speaking;  broadly — ^are 
tremendous  in  a  new  country  like  the  Philippines,  wnere  they  have 
had  to  inherit  the  old  Spanish  customs,  the  superstition  of  the 
natives,  the  dishonesty  that  is  very  prevalent  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor.  We  pay  in  Manila — and  I  desire 
to  lodge  with  the  committee  our  pay  roll — from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more  than  they  pay  in  Ceylon,  which  is  the  greatest  point  of  the 
industry,  and  some  100  per  cent  more  than  in  Singapore. 

Mr.  Pou.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Colby.  The  chief  reason  is  because  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment occupies  Manila,  and  the  Western  Coast  States  of  the  United 
States  have  influenced  the  native  mind  to  believe  that  Americans  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  cash,  and  if  they  can  not  get  one  price  they 
ask  another;  and  another  reason  is  that  the  occupation  of  Manila  by 
the  American  troops,  with  the  restricted  houses  and  the  occupation 
by  American  officers,  compels  all  the  servants  to  double  their  wages, 
and  an  American  to-day,  unless  he  wears  the  uniform  of  a  United 
States  Army  officer,  has  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  a  native. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  article  you  are  talking  about  the  article  that 
comes  in  now  at  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  the  shredded  meat,  the  dried  meat. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said,  exactly.  You  said  an 
American,  unless  he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  officer, 
had  to  pay  more? 

Mr.  Colby.  In  traveling  throug:h  any  of  the  provinces  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  for  his  transportation  and  food  and  lodging — if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  it — ^he  pays  always  double  and  sometimes 
treble  or  more  for  the  same  attention  a  native  Filipino  would  receive. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  the  officer? 

Mr.  Colby.  The  officer  has  the  United  States  emblem  of  authority, 
and  he  receives  respect.  Even  your  retired  officers  are  too  wise  to 
ignore  the  privilege  that  is  allowed  them,  and  to  travel  in  civil  cos- 
tume. Some  of  them  take  a  little  whisky  with  them  as  well,  but  it  is 
the  uniform  which  carries  the  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  proceed,  after  jrou  conclude,  the  com- 
mittee will  ask  you  such  (questions  as  they  desire  to. 

Mr.  Colby.  Certainly,  sir.  The  milk  in  this  cocoanut  is  the  large 
expense  of  manufacture  there.    We  are  compelled,  as  will  be  shown 
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by  our  pay  roll,  to  pay  larger  wages  than  they  pay  in  Singapore  or  in 
Colombo.  There  tney  can  get  a  first-class  mechanic  for  from  34  to 
60  cents  gold  a  day,  and  we  nave  to  pay  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day.  They  have  no  old  customs,  nor  have  they  any  aftermath  of  a 
war  to  come  up  against  in  their  struggles,  and  they  are  not  trying  to 
educate  the  Filipino  so  that  he  will  b&  able  to  assume  independence 
immediately  or  m  twenty  years.  They  are  just  doing  business  in  a 
businesslike  way.  In  Manila  lighterage,  or  coal,  or  any  expense  that 
we  know,  even  to  painting  the  sign  over  your  door,  is  so  ridiculously 
high  that  unless  you  paid  the  money  out  of  your  own  pocket  you 
would  hardly  believe  any  witness  here  as  to  the  expense  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to.  So  I  am  a  very  strong  Cleveland  advocate  of  the 
duty  being  maintained  and  giving  these  Filipinos  the  opportunity 
to  bring  in  not  only  cocoanut  oil  but  also  any  vegetable  oiL  There 
are  oils  from  trees  and  vegetables  out  there--distillations — ^that  are 
unknown  to  the  tariff  department  of  this  Government  that  should 
come  in  free.  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  as  to  anything  further 
than  if  we  can  put  a  duty  on  anything  that  comes  from  the  low-class 
labor  countries,  such  as  India,  or  the  Malay  States,  or  Java,  for  the 
reason  that  we  pay  such  high  wages  to  the  Filipino  and  we  are  educat- 
ing him ;  and  either  the  Philippine  government  should  refund  a  cer- 
tain percentage  to  us  or  we  should  be  relieved  of  paying  these  duties. 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  make  it  any  plainer  on  those  two  points.  I  am 
pretty  familiar  with  the  conditions  m  the  Philippines,  and  if  you  wish 
to  ask  any  questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  is  that  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  have  only  my  pay  roll.  That  is  the  most  eloquent 
brief  that  I  could  present.  I  could  send  you  a  brief.  Olive  oil  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  eating  oils,  for  salads,  in  the  world,  and  your 
government  laboratory  in  Manila  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that  the 
cocoanut  oil  exceeds  in  eating  qualities,  in  the  pleasing  effect  to  the 
palate,  any  oil  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  that  pay  roll  for  a  purpose,  I  sup- 
pose.   What  is  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Colby.  It  shows  my  statements  are  true  that  these  Filipinos 
have  received  more  than  the  wages  in  these  other  places  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  I  make  that  mechan- 
ics in  Honkong,  Singapore,  and  Colombo  receive  from  34  cents  to  60 
cents  a  day  gold,  while  we  pay  $1  to  $1.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  also  a  statement  as  to  what  they  receive 
in  China? 

Mr.  Colby.  Hongkong  is  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Colby.  No,  sir.  I  will  file  a  statement,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
as  to  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  that  statement  you  have  here,  if  you 
desire  to  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  have  not  anv  formal  statement.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  submit  a  statement^  I  will  submit  it  to  the  clerk  bJefore  I  leave. 

Mr.  DALZELii.  Is  this  article  protected  in  the  Philippine  tariff? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  what  rate? 

Mr.  Colby.  Jt  is  by  so  many  kilos;  I  think  it  is  on  about  25  per 
cent 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  not  that  a  satisfactory  rate? 

Mr.  Colby.  There  is  no  importation  or  no  use  of  this  article  in  the 
Philippines.  Every  Filipino  nas  his  own  nuts,  and  he  makes  his  own 
article.    For  the  oil,  he  buys  it  from  the  local  mills. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  ask  is  that  it  shall  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Colby.  To  the  United  States ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  want  to  have  the  same  relations  existing 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  as  now  exi^ 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  want  to  carry  that  right  around  to  the  Phil- 
ipmne  Islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  in  a  commercial  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  tariff  for  everybody  else,  but  you  want 
free  trade  for  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  I  think  we  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  a  question  for  argument.  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  really  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  am  not  fixing  the  tariff  against  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  start  out  with  the  proposition  that 
you  wanted  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Colby.  That  has  already  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  already  been  fixed.  That  is  what  we  are  sitting 
here  for — to  fix  it. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  hope  you  will  fix  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  you  wanted  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it 
was. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  these  articles,  except  that  you  wanted  free  trade 
with  the  United  States  for  these  articles. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Colby.  And  that  is  a  very  important  thing  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  tlieir  commercial  crops;  a  very  important  thing,  sir. 
Cocoanut  is  the  third  on  the  list  of  their  important  articles.  You  can 
eat  and  live  inside  of  a  cocoanut  tree — the  product  of  a  cocoanut  tree. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  can  do  all  that,  wnat  do  they  care  about  a 
tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Colby.  We  Americans  go  there  and  try  to  put  capital  there, 
desire  to  make  money  out  of  the  cocoanut,  and  we  can  not  do  it  under 
the  competition  of  cheap  labor  from  China  and  India. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  through. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  you  want  free  trade  between  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  the  United  States  in  your  products? 

Mr.  Colby.  On  all  vegetable-oil  products  or  the  edible  products  of 
these  vegetables. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Or,  in  fact,  anything  vou  produce  there  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Anything  we  produce  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.   1  ou  would  be  benefited  by  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  not  in  much  better  condition  now  than  you 
were  before  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  We  have  only  been  there  three  years.  We  have  not 
been  there  any  longer  than  that,  and  we  can  not  make  interest  on  our 
money  as  we  stand  to-day. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  only  way  you  can  make  interest  on  your 
money  is  to  have  free  trade  or  to  get  out  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir;  to  have  free  trade  or  to  get  out  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  jou  think  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  hurt  competitive  articles  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CoiJBY.  Tney  are  so  small  that  they  would  not  be  felt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  islands  are  not  so  small. 

Mr.  Colby.  But  they  are  undeveloped.  The  development  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  Philippme  Islands  to-day  is  less  than 
it  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  object  would  be  to  develop  the  industry,  then? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  and  the  difficulties  surrounding  that  develop- 
ment are  very  great.  We  are  on  the  world's  market  without  any 
benefits  under  the  American  flag,  where  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
higher  wages  for  labor  and  higher  duties,  and  pay  higher  for  every- 
thing that  is  used,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  quid  pro  quo  to  those 
speculative  and  venturesome  gentlemen  that  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  What  prices  do  you  pay  for  labor  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  For  ordinary  labor,  40  to  50  cents  a  dav  gold,  and 
to  a  mechanic  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  fti^t  across 
the  straits  you  can  get  the  same  amount  of  labor  for  20  cents  a  day 
gold,  and  a  mechanic  you  can  get  for  25  to  30  cents,  and  it  is  better 
labor,  and  the  men  will  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  with  those  prices  for  labor,  without  free  trade 
you  could  not  compete  in  the  American  markets  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  No;  we  can  not  compete  in  the  American  markets. 
We  can  sell  better  in  Europe  or  some  other  place  than  we  can  by 
bringing  our  products  to  America,  because  we  have  less  expenses  to 
reach  the  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  should  give  free  trade  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  our  labor  would  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  labor  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Coi^Y.  It  Avould  hurt  the  labor  of  the  United  States  if  we 
had  free  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  if  we  had  free 
trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  It  would  hurt  them.  Their  protective  tariff  prevents 
their  labor  from  getting  down  to  what  it  is  actually  worth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  but  under  a  competitive  tariff  would  it  not  hurt 
American  labor  and  industry  to  have  competition  with  the  free-trade 
products  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  It  would  certainly  bring  labor  down  to  its  true  value, 
whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  would  scarcely  be  any  prospect  of  brinffing 
Philippine  labor  up  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  to  American  ISjot, 
would  there? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  think  everything  that  depends  on  labor  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  leave.  It  is  so  high  now  that  they  are  all  leaving.  Thev 
have  not  gotten  over  the  idea  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  not  behind  every  individual  that  goes  there. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  far  as  the  United  States  Treasury  is  concerned, 
you  have  free  trade  now  with  the  United  States,  have'you  not? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  only  ones  that  enjoy  it, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  view  of  the  character  of  native  labor  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  price  of  wages,  is  not  the  labor  cost  of 
production  about  as  high  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  can  manufacture  oil  in  New  York,  and  all  my  prod- 
ucts, cheaper,  and  pay  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day,  and  get  the  same  tonnage 
and  the  same  product,  and  then  I  do  not  run  the  extra  risk  of  thiev- 
ing, which  is  a  principal  characteristic  among  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  not  come  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  We  are  stuck  m  Manila. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  the  labor  cost  is  fully  as  high  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  in  the  United  States  to-day? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  make  your  products  just  as  cheap  in  New 
York  as  in  Manila,  why  do  you  not  make  them  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  My  dear  sir,  my.  hind  sight  would  tell  me  that  I  was 
the  biggest  fool  m  the  world  when  I  put  $175,000  in  Manila.  I  can 
not  get  it  out  of  Manila. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agre^  with  you  about  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EUGENE  KALE,  A  SENATOE  FBOM  THE 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
immediate  occasion  of  my  coming  here  is  a  dispatch  which  I  received 
last  night,  which  says : 

Hearing  on  starch  to-morrow.  We  should  have  duty  on  tapioca  and  other 
starches  that  are  used  in  print  mills,  and  others.    See  letter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Senator,  you  want  a  duty  on  tapioca  ? 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;  and  certain  other  products  used  as  starch. 
This  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  my  constituents,  especially 
in  the  county  of  Aroostook,  are  vitally  interested — ^the  agricultural 
product  of  potatoes,  and  the  starch  factories  which  consume  a  certain 
portion  of  that  product.  This  letter  which  I  will  read  will  present, 
perhaps  in  a  better  way  than  I  can,  the  desires  and  expectations  of 
this  part  of  my  constituents.    It  says: 

My  Dear  Senator  :  You  are  no  douht  aware  that  the  hearing  on  agricultural 
products  and  provisions,  which  includes  potato  starch,  will  be  held  to-morrow, 
the  18th.  A  movement  may  be  made  by  dealers  in  New  York  to  have  the  duty 
on  potato  starch  reduced.  You  understand  we  have  some  75  potato-starch  fac- 
tories here  in  our  State,  and  if  the  duty  should  be  reduced  it  will  close  every 
factory  in  Maine  and  would  affect  every  farmer  In  Aroostook  County.  The 
make  of  starch  in  our  State  this  fall  was  almost  a  failure,  for  the  first  time  In 
thirty-five  years,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  foreign  starch  now  coming  in  at  about 
$2.20  to  $2.80  per  hundred  pounds.  There  is  at  present  a  specific  duty  of  li 
cents  per  pound,  and  It  should  be  retained,  or  the  great  industry  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Potato  starch,  of  course,  is  all  that  we  have  to  depend  upon.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  German  and  Dutch  starch,  it  would  mean  that  we 
could  not  pay  over  10  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes. 
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Next  comes  a  point  I  want  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to : 

At  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  thoro  was  a  clause  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 
"  Starch,  and  all  preparations  nsed  as  starch,  one  and  one-half  cents." 
This  was  inserted  to  cut  off  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour.  The  duties  on  these 
were  collected  for  a  year  or  two  years,  but  by  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Deiiart- 
ment  they  let  these  products  In  free,  claiming  that  they  were  mentioned  in  the 
free  list,  which  only  meant  for  household  use.  I  do  not  object  so  much  to  sago 
flour,  as  I  understand  for  certain  purposes  it  must  be  used,  but  the  tapioca  flour 
comes  in  by  thousands  of  tons,  and  is  used  in  place  of  potato  starch  and  corn- 
starch, and  should  certainly  be  classed  as  starch  and  have  a  starch  duty. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  especially  to  this  mat- 
ter of  tapioca  starch.  When  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill  were 
framed,  through  inattention  tapioca  was  not  specially  provided  for 
as  subject  to  a  duty,  but  the  provision  of  law,  "  starch,  including  all 
preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch," 
was  presumed  and  supposed  to  cover  tapioca. 

Mr.  Dalzelx..  Tapioca  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  coming  to  that.  There  was  this  provision 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  but  tapioca  in  terms  was  left  upon  the  free 
list.  For  two  years  the  Government  enforced  the  duties  upon  tapioca 
as  a  starch  product  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  starch,  until  the 
matter  got  into  the  courts,  and  the  courts  decided  that  as  there  was  no 
provision  touching  tapioca  in  terms,  to  be  included  as  a  dutiable 
product,  and  it  was  put  on  the  free  list,  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
duty.  The  inadvertence  consisted  in  this:  It  was  well  known  at  the 
time  that  tapioca  was  a  product  used,  as  starch  is,  for  sizing,  but  the 
clause  should  have  been  inserted,  "  tapioca,  when  used  for  any  pur- 

{)oses,  like  starch,  for  sizing."  But  the  court  decided  that  as  it  was 
eft  upon  the  free  list  it  included  all  tapioca.  A  curious  result,  which 
is  an  illustration  of  the  different  effect  of  an  article  protected  and 
an  article  left  unprotected,  in  the  open  door,  is  furnished  by  the 
figures.  I  have  been  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  seeing  this  illus- 
tration. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Hale,  paragraph  285  reads: 

Starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for 
use  as  starch,  1§  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hale.  That  I  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  understand  they  imported  some  tapioca 
flour,  the  compound  being  the  same  as  the  starch,  and  it  can  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  it  was  actually  used  for  sizing  or  fiUinor, 
and  the  court  finally  decided  that  it  came  in  on  the  free  list  as  tapioca. 

Senator  Hale.  T^es. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  a  compilation 
which  we  have  had  made  here  to  change  paragraph  285  so  as  to  read: 

Starch,  including  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use 
as  starch,  whether  used  for  starching,  sizing,  or  filling. 

That  lanmiage  would  cover,  I  suppose,  what  you  contend  for? 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  just  the  language,  better  stated  than  I  have 
stated  it,  that  ought  to  have  been  put  m  the  original  law ;  but  through 
an  inadvertence  it  was  not  put  in.  Nobody  believed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary. One  result  of  that  has  been  that  there  is  a  very  great  importa- 
tion of  tapioca.    It  ought  to  be,  being  used  for  the  same  purposes,  in 
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the  same  grade,  subject  to  the  same  duty,  whatever  the  duty  that  the 
committee  makes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  Congress  in- 
tended that  tapioca  that  was  fit  for  use  as  starch 

Senator  Hale.  Should  be  subject  to  the  same  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Should  be  subject  to  the  duty  of  1\  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  language  seemed  plain  to  roe,  it  did  not 
seem  plain  to  the  court,  and  that  suggestion  has  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  paragraph  to  render  it  clear  so  that  the  court  could  un- 
derstand it. 

Senator  Hale.  That  covers  precisely  what  my  constituents  desire. 
Under  this  provision  there  have  been  already  imported,  in  a  single 
year,  of  tapioca  43,647,731  pounds,  while  of  the  other  product  the 
same  thing  in  use  has  been  protected  by  a  duty.  The  omission  in  the 
old  statute,  which  you  will  cure  by  this  provision,  has  resulted  in 
that;  and  that,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  any  more 
time  now,  is  the  main  thing  that  brings  me  before  the  committee,  to 
set  right  what  clearly  was  an  omission  in  the  old  act.  I  am  not  going 
to  now  present  any  argument  against  the  reduction  of  the  duty  gen- 
erally on  starch  or  on  the  potato  product,  because  it  is  so  clear  a  case 
to  me;  and  it  is  a  case  not  of  indirect  competition,  but  this  great 
industry  in  Maine  is  right  side  by  side  with  the  product  of  the  colo- 
nial Provinces  of  Great  Britain,  and  any  change  or  any  reduction  or 
removal  of  that  duty  would  simply  bring  in  that  entire  New  Bruns- 
wick product. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  change  or  amendment  in  the  tairiff  along  the 
line  of  your  siiggestion  would  mean  necessarily  a  tariff  upon  all 
importations  of  tapioca,  notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  used 
for  food  purposes,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  that  the  language  suggested  here  is  very 
guarded — "  whether  used  for  starching,  sizing,  or  filling."  That  is 
for  the  committee  to  consider,  whether  it  would  cover  tapioca  used 
for  what  I  might  call  table  or  household  purposes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  follow  the 
starch  to  determine  the  use  that  is  made  oi  it.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  protection  of  the  starch  makers  would  necessitate  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  upon  all  tapioca  imported,  because  it  is  all  chemically 
starch  and  capable  of  being  used  as  starch. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment  by  the  committee.  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  processes,  by  law,  of  following  the 
product.  But  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  thing  for  a  provision 
to  be  made  that  would  not  include  tapioca  used  for  household  or  table 
purposes.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  free,  open  door  for 
tapioca,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  few  years,  increasing,  as  it  has 
done,  practically,  is  an  improper  and  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  starch  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  referred  to 
the  figures  as  to  the  exports  and  production  of  starch  in  this  country, 
but  I  notice  here  from  the  government  reports  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  starch  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  $8,000,000,  and 
that  we  are  exporting  of  that  amount  $1,126,000  worth  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.    In  those  countries  we 
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come  in  absolute  competition  with  the  European  starches  and  tapioca 
starches,  and  we  export  one-eighth  of  our  product,  according  to  this. 

Senator  IIale.  I  think  those  figures  are  too  high.  I  have  the  fig- 
ures as  to  the  exportation  of  starch,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  44,- 
000,000  pounds;  to  Belgium,  1,780,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  statistics  give  the  exports  at  $1,126,000. 

Senator  Hale.  I  thought  vou  said  $1,800,000.  That  is  right,  it  is 
about  $1,100,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  $1,126,000  worth  exported  out  of  a  total  pro- 
duction of  $8,000,000  worth. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  those  countries  they  come  into  competition, 
without  a  duty,  with  the  foreign  starches,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, as  a  greater  proportion  of  tapioca  is  used  for  food  purposes 
and  not  otherwise*,  does  not  that  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  se- 
riously affected  in  this  market  by  the  tapioca  limitation  ? 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  larger  proportion  is  used 
for  table  and  household  use.  I  know  that  it  you  had  a  duty  put 
upon  it,  it  would  make  a  very  material  difference  in  the  starch  prod- 
uct and  in  the  encouragement  of  that  industry.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  follow  and  ascertain  what  portion  is  used  for  table 
and  household  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  the  Senator  will  be  followed  by 
others  who  are  expert  on  the  subject  of  starch.  I  will  state  further 
that  since  I  asked  you  a  question  awhile  ago,  I  have  found  that  tapi- 
oca and  sago  were  made  dutiable  at  IJ  cents  a  pound  in  the  Dingley 
bill  as  it  left  the  House,  and  the  Senate  struck  out  the  paragraph  and 
left  tapioca  as  it  appears  in  the  law  now,  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  familiar  or  not  with  that  circumstance. 

Senator  Hale.  I  remember  a  good  many  things  about  that,  but  I 
do  not  know  about  that.    It  was  an  oversight. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  committee  did  it,  and  it  must  have  been 
after  careful  deliberation. 

Senator  Hale.  I  was  not  unfortunate  enough  then  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee.    I  know  how  it  has  practically  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  any  assurance  that  it  would  not  be 
stricken  out  again? 

Senator  Hale.  I  can  only  say  that  just  at  the  present  time  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  I  was  not  then.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 
I  have  not  put  in  these  statistics.  The  committee  has  all  of  them.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  potato  industry,  the  starch  industry,  is  a  very 
picturesque  illustration  of  what  may  be  built  up  under  what  we  are 
fond  of  calling,  Mr.  Underwood,  the  protective  system.  From  a 
little  county  up  in  the  upper  part  of  my  State,  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  15,000,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  third  county  in  the  State,  and 
its  great  industries  are  these  two,  inseparably  connected.  I  remember 
using  the  illustration  in  some  hearings  we  had  on  the  Philippine 
question.  The  potato  product  of  Aroostook  County  is  larger  than 
the  entire  exportation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines.  It  has 
become  a  very  great  industry,  and  has  built  up  that  county  from  a 
population  of  10,000  or  15,000  to  60,000,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  this 
industry,  potatoes  and  starch.  It  has  an  alien  neighbor  just  over  the 
border  with  cheap  labor  and  cheap  products,  and  everything  is  right 
over  the  line,  ana  it  is  an  everyday  illustration,  and  m  that  sense  I 
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know  all  about  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  committee,  and  I  am  not  going  into  all  these  figures. 
You  have  them  before  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sell  this  starch  when  it 
goes  abroad  cheaper  than  they  sell  it  here  at  home  ? 

Senator  Hale.  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  very  old  question.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  it  is  an  old  question,  and  you  are  an  old  man. 

Senator  Hale.  There  is  sometimes  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  do  they  sell  it  cheaper  abroad?  That  was  a 
single  question. 

&nator  Hale.  That  I  do  not  know,  about  this  particular  product. 
I  have  no  idea  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  particular  proposition  that  you  desire  placed 
in  the  bill  would  be  a  protection  of  the  potato  industry  and  not  of 
the  starch,  because  the  raw  material  of  starch,  the  tapioca,  comes  in 
free  now,  and  is  really  a  protection  for  the  potato  industry  and  not 
for  the  starch  industry. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  a  protection  of  the  starch  industry.  Of  course 
at  the  bottom.it  is  a  potato  product,  undoubtedly.  As  this  letter 
says,  if  you  make  any  great  change  here,  instead  of  paying  25  and 
30  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  they  will  be  10  cents.  The  Canadian 
product  would  come  right  into  our  market.  I  wish  some  of  you 
could  go  up  there  and  see  the  practical  illustration  and  operation  of  it 

Mr.  Kandell.  Has  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  anything 
to  do  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  this  product  you  speak  of? 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
and  controlled  by  large  establishments,  glucose  establishments;  that 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  trust.  I  can  only  say  as  to  the  Maine 
product. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  trust  do  you  speak  of? 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  general 
allegation. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  referred  to  some  special  trust. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  connection  with  our  product  in  Maine,  not  in  the  least. 
It  is  a  local  industry.  You  may  call  it  a  narrow  and  small  industry, 
but  it  is  a  very  vital  industry  to  60,000  people  in  Aroostook  County. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  the  decrease  of  the  tariff  on  this  decrease  or 
increase  the  revenue  to  the*  Government? 

Senator  Hale.  On  tapioca? 

Mr.  Randell.  On  starch.  Would  the  revenue  to  the  Government 
be  increased  or  diminished? 

Senator  Hale.  That  question  could  be  asked  of  a  great  many  things. 
I  think  it  would  drive  our  industry  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  placed  on  it  that  you  ask? 

Senator  Hale.  No;  if  it  was  reduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  would  it  increase  or 
decrease  the  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  an  important  question  for  us  to  consider. 

Senator  Hale.  No  ;  it  would  not  be  a  great  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  not? 

Senator  Hale.  No  ;  it  is  not  a  large  question. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  long  ago  did  the  court  render  that  decision  you 
spoke  of? 

Senator  Hale.  Several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  stuff  has  been  coming  in  free  all  these  years? 

Senator  Hale.  And  it  has  been  troubling  us  there  very  much. 

Mf.  Clark.  Have  not  the  starch  factories  and  the  potato  men  up 
in  Aroostook  County  been  prospering  since  that  decision? 

Senator  Hale.  They  have  been  affected  by  it  very  greatly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  they  have  prospered  ? 

Senator  Hale.  You  know  that  is  a  very  large  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  it  is. 

Senator  Hale.  You  may  say  that  any  establishment  that  continues 
and  keeps  up  its  work,  employs  its  laborers  and  pays  its  bills,  and 
sends  it  product  to  market  is  prospering.  The  net  gains,  the  profits, 
of  these  establishments  have  not  been  undue.  They  have  been  very 
moderate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  really  want  to  get  at  is  whether, -since  that 
decision  was  rendered  practically  putting  tapioca  on  the  fi'ee  list,  as 
far  as  starch  is  concerned,  as  well  as  for  table  purposes,  during  those 
years  those  potato  raisers  and  starch  manufacturers  in  Aroostook 
County  have  prospered  to  the  extent  of  making  a  reasonable  profit? 

Senator  Hale.  They  have  prospered  enough  to  keep  their  estab- 
lishments going,  but  there  have  been  no  undue  profits,  no  great 
profits.  And  they  have  been  hurt  by  the  tapioca,  undoubtedly.  Un- 
doubtedly they  have  been  hurt.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  you 
do  not  change  this  and  do  not  put  tapioca  with  the  other  starch  prod- 
ucts, as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  end  the  importation  will  practically 
drive  these  factories  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  put  any  of  them  out  since  that  decision  was 
rendered  ? 

Senator  Hale.  All  of  those  processes  of  destruction  are  gradual. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  they  are.  Have  they  asked  since  that  decision 
was  rendered,  before  this  time,  to  have  this  change  made? 

Senator  Hale.  I  never  have  had  the  opportunity,  before  this,  of 
appearing  before  such  a 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  asked  you  whether  you  had  or  not.  I  asked 
you  whether  these  people  had  that  you  represent? 

Senator  Hale.  1  have  been  representing  them  all  this  time,  and 
there  has  been  no  opportunity. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  represent  them  all  the  time;  but  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  always  in  session,  theoretically. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  suppose,  uncomfortable  as  it  has  been  for 
my  constituents,  that  they  would  have  believed  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance enough  to  invoke  the  general  action  of  the  committee,  except 
in  case  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Now,  it  has  become  accepted  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  that  is  what  has 
brought  our  people  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tne  truth  is  that  if  this  news  had  not  gone  out  that 
we  were  going  to  sit  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  this  whole  tariff  business,  they  never  would 
have  put  in  this  petition  to  have  that  rate  changed? 

Senator  Hatj5.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  been  hearing  from  them  for  years, 
and  I  have  told  them  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  we  had  a 
revision  of  the  tariff.    That  is  why  I  come  here  now. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  there  are  on  the  list  some  eight  or 
ten  people  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  starch,  tapioca, 
and  so  forth,  who  have  not  been  heard.  I  would  ask  if  any  one  of 
those  gentlemen  is  prepared  to  make  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Step  forward  and  you  will  be  heard  now. 

STATEMENT   OF   UR.   JOSEPH  UORNINGSTAR,   OF   NEW   TORE, 
REPRESENTING  CHARLES  MORNINGSTAR  &  CO. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  should  like  to  present  to  you  a  memorial,  which  I  will  read,  and 
then  there  are  certain  things  which  I  would  like  to  add  afterwards, 
with  your  permission. 

Mr,  CJiairman  and  memhera  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Sixtieth  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Whereas  we  are  before  you  as  importers;  we  are  before  you  by 
request  of  those  to  whom  we  sell  the  ^oods  imported  by  us.  We  be- 
lieve we  may  lay  claim  to  as  much  patriotism  as  the  interests  demand- 
ing protection  from  competition  pleading  their  cases  before  you. 
Neither  the  foreign  maker  of  goods  nor  the  importer  is  paying  the 
duty  on  such  merchandise  as  we  must  import  to  fill  a  specific  want. 
It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  this  duty,  and  the  consumers  as  well  as 
ourselves  are  as  good  citizens  and  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  favored 
few  who  strive  to  kill  competition  by  virtue  of  the  rates  of  duty 
demanded  by  them. 

Because  of  economic  fallacies  certain  hij|:h-grade  standards  of  mer- 
chandise are  not  attainable  in  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
sumers must  of  necessity  resort  to  importations  for  such  high  stand- 
ards. Each  brand  of  merchandise  which  we  import  from  abroad  has 
never  been  and  is  not  duplicated  in  quality  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  protected  interests  were 
so  well  protected  that  standard  of  quality  did  not  become  so  essential, 
as  it  would  have  had  the  several  industries  thus  protected  been  in 
competition  with  each  other  and  with  foreigners  as  well. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  all  their  protection,  covering 
decades,  the  American  manufacturers  consuming  agricultural  pro(r 
ucts  such  as  potatoes  should  have  so  little  to  show  in  the  way  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  progress.  Too  much  protection  has  put 
them  to  sleep. 

We  are  ready  to  demonstrate  by  samples  of  any  desired  quantity 
all  that  we  say  herein. 

Corn  starch  and  corn-starch  products. 

The  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company, 
with  offices  at  No.  26  Broadway,  New  York  City,  owns  and  controls 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  combined  corn  starch,  corn  dextrine,  com 
glucose,  and  grape  sugar  interests  of  this  country.  Such  concerns 
not  under  their  direct  ownership  are  led  by  them  to  maintain  prices 
dictated  by  this  virtual  monopoly. 
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The  starch  trust  sells  its  products  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  does  not  meet  with  the 
trust's  approval  it  buys  heavy  cargoes  oi  com  imported  from  the 
Argentine  Federation. 

Before  the  formation  of  this  starch  trust  com  starch  sold  during 
many  veal's  at  prices  ranging  from  less  than  $1  per  100  pounds  to 
$1.50  per  100  pounds.  Since  the  formation  of  this  starch  trust,  with 
great  improvements  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  device  to  aid  them, 
the  prices  for  corn  starch  have  been  materially  advanced,  and  at 
this  day  the  price  for  com  starch  in  carload  lots  in  its  cheapest  form, 

f lacked  in  bags,  is  $2.65  per  100  pounds,  freight  base  I3ew  York, 
t  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  for  many  years  this  concern 
had  never  based  its  prices  for  starch  on  the  cost  of  the  bushel  of  corn. 
When  it  was  a  matter  of  competition,  to  the  end  of  destroying  its 
rivals,  the  price  was  never  material  at  any  time. 

The  cost  of  labor  entering  into  modern  starch  manufacturing  rep- 
resents but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  trust  is  availing  itself  of  the  present  duty  to  keep  its  prices 
clear  up  to  the  neck  of  its  protection.  This  question  of  "  cost  of 
labor  "  is  most  important,  for  based  on  same,  we  are  toldj  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  recommend  legislation,  as  it  proposes 
to  do,  in  the  matter  of  "  reasonable  profit "  to  the  manufacturers. 
We  request  the  worthy  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  exact  of 
the  starch  trust  a  sworn  certificate  stating  the  exact  cost  of  labor  to 
the  hundred  pounds  of  starch  manufactured  by  it,  omitting,  of  course, 
bureaucratic  official  charges  and  other  irrelevant  charges. 

The  sales  methods  of  this  starch  trust  are  too  well  known  for  ex- 
tensive repetition.  One  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that 
through  the  so-called  "  profit-sharing  contract  "  it  makes  competition 
next  to  impossible,  and  concerns  who  are  buying  from  them  under 
this  contract  must  ask  their  permission  to  purchase  analogous  ^oods 
of  superior  quality  to  theirs  for  fear  of  vitiating  their  competition- 
destroying  agreement.  We  have  proof  positive  to  demonstrate  this 
and  will  be  ^ad  to  submit  such  proof. 

The  Dingley  bill  at  present  in  operation  imposes  a  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  all  starches  and  glucose.  This  duty  represents  100  per 
cent  and  over  of  the  selling  price  of  corn  starch  in  former  years  in 
normal  times. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  through  its  servants,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  endeavored  to  have  sago,  tapioca,  and  cassava 
flours  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  as  "  starch."  In  this  the  trust  was 
defeated  in  both  attempts  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Sago  had 
been  retained  on  the  free  list  by  virtue  of  a  decision  in  the  lower 
courts.  Tapioca  flour,  however,  is  on  the  free  list  because  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  When  the  trust  recognized  the  futility  of 
attacking  tapioca  flour  in  the  Treasury  Department  it  tried  to  avail 
itself  of  an  irrelevant  clause  of  the  "  pure-foods  regulations,"  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  through  its  machinations  all 
importations  of  tapioca  flour  were  held  up  for  several  days,  but  ulti- 
mately released  under  pressure. 

The  consumers  of  this  country  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
other  starches  and  starch  products  than  those  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  starch  trust,  and  to  this  end  we  ask  relief  from  duty  imposed 
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on  all  sttirches  and  starch  products,  and  that  sago,  tapioca,  and 
cassava  flours  be  retained  on  the  free  list. 

Potato  starch  and  potato-starch  products. 

The  potato-starch  industry  in  this  country  has  had  for  three 
decades  the  same  ]^rotection  as  the  corn-starch  industry,  with  the 
following  results : 

For  the  greater  j.art,  bj  far,  the  potato-starch  factories  in  this 
country  have  remaiiiod  primitive  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  There  are 
few  factories  making  ix)tato  starch  on  semimodem  principles,  but 
there  is  not  one  potato-starch  factory  in  the  United  States  which 
equals  in  its  process  of  manufacture  the  process  of  the  German  fac- 
tories making  high-grade  potato  starch  and  potato-starch  products. 

Not  alone  is  the  starch  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  high-grade 
German  starches,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it  produced  to  give  this 
market  the  potato  starch  and  the  potato-starch  product  of  the  re- 
quired standard  of  excellence. 

Because  of  the  inferiority  of  the  starch  itself,  the  dextrin  made 
therefrom  is  likewise  inferior,  and  can  not  command  within  a  cent 
per  pound  the  price  paid  for  the  high-grade  imported  dextrins.  The 
existing  rate  of  duty  for  potato  and  all  other  dextrin  is  2  cents 
perpound. 

With  the  extensive  protection  enjoyed  by  the  potato-starch  makers 
of  this  country  from  away  back,  not  one  pound  of  potato  glucose 
has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  "  pure-foods  law  "  there  has  sprung 
up  in  the  United  States  a  good  demand  for  the  imported  German 

Eotato  glucose,  because  of  its  superiority  over  the  corn  glucose  made 
ere.  This  superiority  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  after  paying  a 
duty  of  li  cents  per  pound  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  a  price 
almost  double  that  of  the  domestic  corn  glucose.  There  is  not  a 
single  concern  in  this  country  to  be  protected  by  the  duty  exacted. 
We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  on  the  imported  potato  glucose  be 
removed  and  this  article  placed  on  the  free  list. 

This  year,  for  instance,  there  will  not  be  a  pound  of  potato  dex- 
trin made  in  this  country.  The  scarcity  of  potato  starch  makes  the 
price  for  conversion  into  dextrin  prohibitive.  The  shortage  of 
potato  starch  will  this  year  create  a  deficit  of  many  thousands  of 
tons,  which  will  have  to  be  made  good  from  abroaa,  and  the  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  the  high  and  unreasonable  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  all  the  dextrin  imported. 

On  our  importation  of  potato  products  this  year,  and  this  year  is 
not  a  normal  year  for  prices  because  of  a  partial  crop  failure  abroad, 
we  are  paying  duties  at  the  following  rates: 

For  potato  dextrins,  highest  grade,  costing  $G.12  per  bag  of  220 
pounds,  we  pay  a  duty  of  $4.40  per  bag,  equivalent  to  71^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  explain  what  potato  dextrin  is? 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  let  him  finish  his  statement  first. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  do  not  understand  the  technical  term. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  go  all  over  it  again,  anyway. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  It  is  converted  starch.    It  is  a  starch  product. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  burned  starch. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Bumcd  starch,  converted  starch. 
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For  potato  starch,  highest  grade,  costing  $4.92  per  bag  of  220 
pounds,  we  pay  a  duty  oi  $3.30  per  bag,  equivalent  to  67  per  cent. 

For  imported  glucose,  highest  grade,  costing  $6  for  220  pounds,  we 
pay  a  duty  of  $3.30,  equivalent  to  55  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  luxuries  paying  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
potato  starch  or  dextrin: 

Per  cent 

Statuary  of  metal , 45 

Statuary  of  marble 50 

Laces 60 

Candy  of  highest  grade 50 

Bronzes 45 

All  manufactures  of  silks 50 

Jewelry    60 

Bicycles 45 

Automatic  and  all  music  boxes 45 

Wall  papers 25 

Wall  hangings  of  paper  or  cotton,  about 35 

Champagne   50 

Manufactures  of  ivory 35 

Precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set 10 

Manufactures  of  silver  and  plated  silverware 45 

All  of  these  luxuries,  with  the  exception  of  laces  and  jewelry,  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  imported  potato  glucose. 

Chas.  Mokningstar  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Of  Charles  Morningstar  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Which  brought  an  action  against  the  United 
States  for  the  free  entrv  of  white  dextrine  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Xo,  sir :  to  have  it  placed  on  the  starch  list ;  not 
on  the  free  list,  but  on  the  starch  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  To  have  it  placed  on  the  starch  schedule? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir ;  paying  1^  cents  instead  of  2  cents. 
^  The  Chairman.  And  the    court  finally  held  against  your  conten- 
tion, did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Do  you  know  why,  though,  sir?  It  held  against 
my  contention  although  t  had  proven  scientifically 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  their  opinion  was  so.     I  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  tell  you 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  tell'  you.  It  is  a  starch,  chemically 
proven  a  starch  by  the  United  States  Laboratory,  by  Doctor  Moore 
and  Doctor  Berryl 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  want  to  try  that 
case  over  again. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  reported  in  the  Federal  Reporter,  and  we 
can  examine  that,  but  we  are  pressed  for  time  this  afternoon.  The 
most  important  thing  just  now  is  to  find  out  whether  the  duty  on 
starch  should  be  reduced  from  its  present  figure,  and  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  in  case  one  is  made.  I  find  that  there  are  a  number 
of  factories — 131  establishments  in  the  United  States — ^with  an  in- 
vested capital  of  $7,000,000.  The  number  of  wage-earners  is  2,051, 
and  the  wages  paid  are  $1,132,874.  The  value  of  the  output  was  a 
little  over  $8,000,000,  and  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  labor  was 
about  16  per  cent,  a  trifle  over  IG  per  cent,  in  this  country.     We  would 
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welcome  any  information  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing starch  m  this  country  and  manufacturing  it  abroad.  It  would 
be  of  more  value  to  us  than  any  argument  on  the  decision  of  the  court 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  In  order  to  be  exact  in  that  I  will  offer  an  ad- 
dendum to  this  memorial,  stating  as  exactly  as  I  >can  the  exact  cost 
of  starch  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  File  it  as  promptly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  wiU  file  it  as  promptly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  present  duty  on  starch 
is  not  practically  prohibitive — the  small  amount  that  is  imported 
compared  with  the  amount  produced  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Produccd? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Absolutely,  as  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  tapioca  that  comes  in  here,  does  it  come  in  as 
tapioca  starch  or  does  it  come  in  as  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  It  comcs  in  as  tapioca  flour  or  cassava  flour. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  starch,  or  is  it 
to  be  used  in  competition  with  starch,  requiring  manufacture? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  No ,'  it  can  be  used  m  place  of  starch ;  but  while 
primarily  I  think  it  was  used  as  a  starch,  it  was  also  used  as  a  food 
product,  and  is  now,  in  one  of  its  largest  outlets,  a  food  product. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  three  kinds  of  tapioca. 

Mr.  Morningsrar.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  flour. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  tapioca  flour,  that  comes  in 
free  of  duty  in  competition  with  starch,  go  into  the  field  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  starch  industry? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  question  to  answer; 
but  this  is  certain — that  the  Americans  are  unpatriotic  enough  to 
want  all  they  can  get  just  now  of  that  free  stuff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  some  information  as  to  the  compe- 
tition. I  notice  here,  in  the  figures  that  are  ^ven  by  the  statistician^ 
that  our  exports  of  starch  to  foreign  countries  amount  to  51 ,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,126,000.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  export 
of  starch  comes  in  competition  with  the  tapioca  flour  abroad? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  meets  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  And  meets  that  competition,  just  as  it  has  to  do 
here,  provided  it  goes  out  and  meets  that  specific  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  they  sold  the  prod- 
ucts of  starch  abroad  cheaper  than  they  sold  them  at  home. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  is  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  give  you  that  information.  I  will  give  it 
to  you  directly  from  English  sources. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  give  you  that  information.  I  have  not 
it  with  me. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  One  question,  Mr.  Morningstar.  Do  you  know 
what  percentage  or  proportion  of  the  tapioca  that  is  brought  to  this 
country  is  used  for  food  and  about  what  proportion  is  used  for  pur- 
poses of  starch  ? 
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Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  am  guilty  of  being  one  of  the  largest  importers 
here,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  which  I  sell  goes  into  food. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  greatest  part  goes  into  food? 

Mr.  MoRNiXGSTAR.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  tapioca  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  annually  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  T  havc  not  the  exact  figures.  I  believe  they  were 
given  by  Senator  Hale. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  did  not  announce  the  figures.  It  is  a  subject 
of  common  use  for  food  throughout  the  United  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  The  amount  is  43,647,731  pounds,  or  about  19,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  add  just  one  thing, 
with  your  permission,  on  the  subject  of  tapioca. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morningstar,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question 
a  moment  ago,  but  I  can  not  thmk  what  it  is.  Tapioca  flour,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have,  is  chemically  the  same  as  stardi? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  I 
have  here  says  there  is  a  difference  between  it  and  starch.  There  is 
a  clause  there  that  I  can  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  You  do  not  want  some  more  of  this  l^al 
business? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  have  two  men  on  the  floor  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Hale.  The  decision  in  the  Chinese  case  covers  it. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs;  that  is  the  specific  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  chemically  the  same? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  No ;  it  is  decided  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  that 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  substantially  the  same? 

Senator  Hale.  In  its  uses ;  yes. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  wiU  tell  you  we  can  substitute  certain  things 
with  tapioca,  but  not  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  answers  a  portion  of  the  uses? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  A  portion  of  them. 

The  Chair]man.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  tapioca  and  starch 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  paragraph  in  the  tariff — either  free, 
as  you  urge,  or  with  a  duty,  as  the  manufacturers  of  starch  urge? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  should  say,  offhand,  that  they  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  competing  products? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  They  are;  but  sour  flour  is  a  competing  product 
with  starch,  too. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Sour  wheat  flour  is  a  competing  product  with 
starch. 

The  Chairman.  Hardly,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  indeed  it  is.  In  former  years  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous competition.  There  were  southern  mills  down  near  Granite- 
ville 

The  Chairman.  You  have  answered  my  question. 
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Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  other  thin^. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  further 
questions  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Morningstar  a  question.  You 
heard  Senator  Hale  say  that  with  the  present  tariff  on  starch  the 
manufacturers  of  that  article  do  not  get  more  than  a  reasonable  profit. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  If  they  have  not  done  so  it  is  because  of  the 
fallacies  of  their  process ;  because  they  are  making  it  in  a  very  primi- 
tive fashion  up  in  Maine. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  Yankee  intelligence  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  As  I  said  in  my  brief,  there  was  not  enough 
incentive  through  competition  to  bring  about  any  progress. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  Dutch  process? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  G'erman  process. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  gentleman  here  who  manufac- 
tures starch  and  exports  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Who  exports  it  abroad? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  have  you  seen  any  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  my,  yes!  Here  is  Mr.  Walden,  for  one, 
who  exports  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  him  about  that  when  he  gets  your 
place.    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Boutem^.  What  is  cassava? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Cassava  is  a  root  very  siriiilar  to  the  tapioca. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family.  They  are  very  often  confounded 
with  eacn  other. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  it  used  for  anything  else  but  food? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  the  same  as  tapioca — the  same  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tapioca  manufactured  from  this  root? 

Mr,  Morningstar.  Yes,  gir;  it  is  ground  from  it. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  it  manufactured  from  anything  else? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  tapioca  manufactured 
from  something  besides  this  root? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  There  is  no  direct  substitute  for  tapioca. 

The  Chairman.  Now  as  to  this  white  dextrin.  Was  that  the  sub- 
ject of  your  litigation  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  starch? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  That  was  a  starch. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  starch  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  A  starch;  a  modified  starch. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  a  dextrine? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  And  not  a  dextrine.  We  proved  that — ^that  it 
was  a  starch. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  was  against  you,  it  seems ;  but  we  will 
not  go  into  that  matter  now.  I  only  wanted  to  get  your  idea  of  it. 
Are  there  any  further  questions? 

(There  was  no  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  here  who  wishes  to 
be  heard  on  this  subject? 
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Mr.  F.  T.  Walsh.  I  should  like  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
please,  on  the  tapioca  question.  I  think  I  can  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  asked.  But  I  should  like  to  give  way  for  a 
moment  to  Mr.  Stein.  However,  I  will  speak  now  if  you  would  like 
to  have  me. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  more  gentlemen  on  the  list  with 
reference  to  starch,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  have  to  limit  you 
to  an  hour  altogether  in  order  to  get  through  with  this  agricultural 
schedule. 

Mr.  Leo  Stein.  I  will  only  take  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  give  way  to  Mr.  Stein,  and  then  talk  immedi- 
atelv  afterwards. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  first.  How  much  time  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  Walsh.  About  five  or  ten  minutes;  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  T.  WALSH,  ESQ.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  residence,  please. 

Mr.  Walsh.  My  name  is  F.  T.  Walsh.  I  am  here  representing 
Thomas  Leland  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  two  subjects — ^tapioca  (which,  of  course,  comes 
into  the  starch  category)  and  dextrin.  And  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  intend  to  transmit  to  you  a  brief  and  give  you  all  the  facts  I  can 
on  the  subject,  so  as  not  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee than  necessary.  But  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  here 
in  regard  to  tapioca. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  has  given  us  an  address  on  the  question 
of  the  competition  which  tapioca  gives  to  the  Maine  starch  maker. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  drawn  rather  a  long  bow  on  that  point. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  to-day  is  this :  I  wrote  the  other  day  to 
a  starch  manufacturer  in  Maine  and  asked  him  for  a  price  on  potato 
starch,  and  asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  make  any  this  year.  His 
reply  was  as  follows :  "  I  have  a  few  tons  on  hand  which  I  am  holding 
for  a  better  price.  I  would  not  sell  them  for  less  than  4^  to  4J  cents." 
And  (in  language  in  which  there  was  a  dash,  anyway)  he  said:  " The 
potato  crop  of  Maine  is  too  good.  We  can  not  make  starch  from  the 
potato  crop  of  Maine  to-day,  because  a  sale  is  found  for  all  the  crop 
tor  food  purposes." 

The  CHAimiAK.  They  raise  the  best  potatoes  in  the  world  in  Maine, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  claim  to;  yes,  sir.  So  that  the  price  of  potato 
starch  to-day  is  not  based  on  any  competition  except  the  competition 
of  the  man  who  consumes  it  on  his  table. 

In  regard  to  tapioca  starch,  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  chemical 
part  of  it,  although  I  have  been  a  chemist  all  my  life  I  would  not  dare 
to  make  the  statement  that  it  is  chemically  the  same  as  starch,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  you  must  state  what  starch  is.  In  regard  to  its 
uses,  there  is  a  use  which  no  one  has  yet  touched  upon.  Under  the  last 
tariff,  which  definitely  puts  tapioca  on  the  free  list  (and  it  was  kept 
there  by  the  Supreme  Court),  an  industry  has  grown  up  in  this  coun- 
try using  tapioca  flour — tapioca  or  tapioca  flour,  if  you  will — in  mak- 
ing a  gum  which  is  used  on  envelopes  and  on  every  postage  stamp 
that  is  used  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Hale.  That  is  a  kind  of  mucilage? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  makes  a  mucilage  or  gum.  In  the  first  place,  I 
doubt  if  we  could  make  as  good  a  quality  from  the  potato  starch ;  but 
it  does  not  compete  in  that  way  with  potato  starch.  But  it  does  en- 
able us  to  do  this:  It  enables  us  to  make  a  dextrin  with  American 
labor,  American  capital,  and  supply  this  need  for  the  envelope  makers 
and  Tor  others  using  that  sort  of  an  article.  And  therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  having  allowed  an  industry  of  this  kind  to  grow  up  on  a 
basis  of  free  trade  in  tapioca,  which  really,  in  my  opmion  (and  I 
have  been  in  the  manufacture  of  calico  prints  and  in  bleacheries,  and 
have  followed  the  business),  competes  verv  little  with  the  potato 
starch,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  simply  shut  it  off  by  saying,  with  a  pen, 
*'  This  article  shall  pay  a  duty  oi  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound."  That 
is  my  contention  as  to  starch. 

Another  point  which  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  here  is  this :  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  pound  of  potato  starch  being  sold  in  the  country 
to-day,  made  either  in  Maine  or  in  the  West  (that  is,  in  the  New 
England  district,  where  all  the  textile  people,  or  a  good  many  of 
them,  are  located,  and  along  the  seaboard  in  the  South),  for  this 
reason :  The  moment  potato  starch  in  this  country  rose  from  about  3J 
cents  to  4J  (and  western  potato  starch  to-day  is  quoted  in  the  vicinity 
of  4i  cents)  foreign  starcn,  which,  under  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half, 
can  come  in  at  a  little  under  4  cents  (viz,  about  3.9)  was  brought  in 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  tons.  The  tapioca  market  remains  the 
same;  the  importations  have  not  increased.  In  other  words,  the 
manufacturers  have  not  gone  to  tapioca,  but  they  have  gone  to  for- 
eim  potato  starch. 

Now,  as  to  dextrin:  As  j'ou  know,  dextrin  is  a  roasted  product 
jnade  from  starch.  You  might  call  it  baked  starch ;  and  in  that  same 
category,  as  you  carry  them,  are  the  British  gums,  which  are  roasted 
still  further.  Then  there  is  another  line  of  what  are  called  "  solu- 
ble starches  "  or  ^'  modified  starches,"  which  are  starches  which  have 
been  treated  with  acid  or  heat,  or  both,  and  produce  a  certain  soluble 
modification  of  starch  which  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  certain  percenta^ 
of  dextrin.  And  within  the  last  year  we  who  have  imported  this 
article  or  made  it  have  been  much  troubled  by  the  ruling  of  the  cus- 
toms officials,  viz,  that  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  dextrin  a  starch 
contains  whether  it  comes  under  the  starch  duty  or  whether  it  comes 
under  the  dextrin  duty.  I  contend  that  all  modifications  of  starch 
should  come  under  the  dextrin  duty.  Then  we  will  know  where  we 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  starch? 

Mr.  Wai^ii.  No,  sir;  we  manufacture  the  products  of  starch;  that 
is,  this  soluble  starch  I  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  pointed  out  as  a  man  who  sold 
starch  abroad. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir;  you  have  got  Mr.  Walden  mixed  with  me. 
You  called  my  name  and  you  would  not  let  me  go. 

In  regard  to  dextrin  I  will  not  bother  you  but  a  minute.  The 
condition  in  regard  to  dextrin  is  this :  Under  the  present  conditions 
of  the  market  we  can  not  manufacture  dextrin  even  with  the  extra 
duty  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  even  under  the  normal  conditions 
of  tne  potato-starch  market  in  this  country  we  can  hardly  compete 
in  making  dextrin  from  potato  starch. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  labor  connected  with  making 
potato  starch  than  with  making  cornstarch? 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  have  got  me  there.  I  should  not  think  there 
was,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  that  makes  it 
so  much  more  expensive  to  make  potato  starch  here  than  abroad? 
What  element  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  makes  up  the  difference  of 
nearly  2  cents  per  pound,  according  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Potato  starch  abroad  sells,  I  think,  for  about  2^  cents. 
Here  it  sells  for 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  nine-tenths,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Three  and  nine-tenths  to-day. 

The  Chairman,  And  domestic  starch  sells  for  4 J  cents? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  but 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  But  we  have  got  to  take  normal  conditions.  The  con- 
dition of  the  starch  trade  to-day  is  abnormal.  It  is  away  higher  than 
the  average  price.  The  average  price  of  American  starch,  potato 
starch,  is  about  3J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  difference  is,  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  between  the  two  countries  that  makes 
this  difference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  should  say  offhand,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was 
the  cost  of  labor.  I  think  it  is  a  well-lmown  fact  that  laboring 
people  in  Germany  work  for  a  good  deal  less  than  they  do  in  this 
country.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  element  of  speculation,  you  might 
say.  If  the  crop  is  good,  it  all  goes  into  use  for  food  purposes;  if  it 
is  bad,  it  goes  into  starch.  So  that  they  never  quite  know  where  their 
raw  material  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Is  not  an  element  that  enters  into  it  the  perfecting  of 
the  business  to  such  an  extent  that  they  raise  more  potatoes  to-day 
than  we  do? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  may  do  so;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  merely 
a  matter  that  will  work  out  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  potato  market  higher  in  Germany  than 
it  is  here — the  price  of  potatoes  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  so,  at  times. 

Senator  Hale.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  very  much  in  this  country  from  day  to 
day. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  propose  to  give  you  all  of  that  information  if  I  can. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  get  you  all  that  data.  I  simply  want  to  say,  in 
conclusion :  Keep  tapioca  on  the  free  list.  Do  not  change  the  duty  on 
dextrine. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Supreme  Court  put 
tapioca  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Nineteen  hundred,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Eight  years  ago. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?  What  would 
your  con(!crn  do  if  dextrine  was  put  on  the  free  list,  Mr.  Walsh? 
Would  you  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Wat^sh.  Practically.    I  should  begin  to  import  it 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LEO  STEIN,  ESQ.,  OF  CHICAOO.  ILL. 

Mr.  Stein.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stein,  Hirsch  &  Co. 

Mr.  Clark.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  Chicago  and  New  York.  We  manufacture  starch; 
we  have  developed  the  western  potato  starch  industry ;  and  we  import 
tapioca  flour.  I  think  I  can  answer  most  of  the  questions  that  you 
gentlemen  have  proposed. 

I  only  want  to  touch  on  a  few  points,  as  I  expect  to  give  you  more 
elaborately  a  brief  setting  forth  m  detail  the  important  things  that 
ought  to  come  to  your  attention. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  tapioca  flour.  I  do  not  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Hale,  that  it  comes  in  competition  with  potato  starch.  I  have 
before  me  a  telegram  which  I  received  to-day  from  Boston,  which  is 
the  very  best  evidence  to  prove  that  statement.  I  believe  the  Senator 
read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Eustis,  Bennett  &  Co.,  stating  that  there  is 
a  famine  in  the  crop  of  potato  starch  this  year.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, should  have  been  qualified.  There  is  a  famine  in  the  crop  in 
Maine,  because,  instead  of  getting  20  cents  a  bushel  for  their  potatoes 
at  the  factory,  the  starch  makers  have  been  able  to  get  about  70  to  75 
cents  a  bushel  by  sending  them  to  market,  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
for  the  famine  there.  Tapioca  flour  has  scarcely  varied  in  price  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which,  in  the  last  six  weeks,  potato  starch  has  ad- 
vanced from  3f  cents  per  pound  to  nearly  5  cents  per  pound — that  is, 
domestic  potati)  starcn.  Tapioca  flour  has. been  at  about  2|  cents  for 
the  high  grade  all  this  time,  and  has  not  varied ;  it  is  2f  cents  to-day. 

I  was  referring  to  this  telegram  in  connection  with  my  statement 
that  tapioca  flour  does  not  anect  the  potato-starch  market.  I  have 
received  this  teleeram  since  I  have  been  here  to-day,  which  says  that 
2,400  bags  of  Holland  potato  starch  have  just  arrived  in  Boston,  im- 
'i)orted  by  Messrs.  Eustis,  Bennett  &  Co.  So  that  they  have  not  re- 
sorted to  tapioca  flour  to  supply  the  potato-starch  trade,  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason :  That  with  very  few  exceptions  tapioca  flour  can 
not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  potato  starch.  The  Amoskeag  Mills, 
which  are  probably  among  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  country, 
have  absolutely  refused  to  entertain  the  use  of  tapioca  flour  to  any 
extent  in  their  mills.  They  claim  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potato  starch. 

I  think  that  my  firm  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  firm  in  the  tapioca 
flour  industry.  It  has  been  developed  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  Last  year,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  about  9,000  tons,  we 
imported  over  7,000.  The  bulk  of  the  tapioca  flour  that  has  been 
brought  in  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope  gum,  or 
dextrin,  as  Colonel  Walsh  has  just  related.  The  next  largest  por- 
tion has  been  used  for  edible  purposes.  Only  a  trifling  amount  has 
been  used  for  sizing  purposes,  and  that  only  for  a  particular  kind  of 
finish  which  could  not  be  produced  by  potato  starch  or  any  other 
starch.  So  that,  in  general,  tapioca  flour  can  not  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  potato  starch.  I  think  those  of  you  gentlemen  who  possibly 
come  from  mill  districts,  if  you  make  inquiries,  will  find  that  my 
.statement  is  correct — that  they  can  not  and  will  not  substitute 
tapioca  flour  for  potato  starch  or  vice  versa.     It  can  not  be?  done. 
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So  that  we  come  down  practically  to  this  point — that  tapioca  flour 
is  used  here  chieflj^  for  the  manufacture  of  envelope  gum,  envelope 
di?xtrin,  such  dextrin  as  is  used  here  bj^  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  on  the  backs  of  the  stamps.  That  gum  can  not  be  made 
out  of  any  other  article  than  tapioca  flour.  Many  years  ago  we  used 
the  potato  dextrin,  but  we  could  not  produce  an}*  such  gum  as  we 
do  from  the  tapioca  flour,  so  that  the  requirements  of  the  department 
have  always  been  "  dextrin  made  from  tapioca  or  cassava,'-  the  latter 
being  another  nauie  for  tapioca. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  make  it  any  more  expensive  to  the 
Government  whether  there  was  a  duty  on  it  or  not.  If  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  should  result  in  raising  the  price  the  Government  would 
still  get  the  duty,  so  it  would  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  Stein.  I  am  not  using  that  as  an  argument  for  not  imposing 
n  duty,  but  simply  to  show  that  you  can  not  substitute  one  for  the 
other.  So  that  I  may  say  that  the  entire  industry  of  the  envelope 
gun\  in  which  I  think  there  are  eight  or  nine  firms  engaged,  is  abso- 
lutely de|:endent  upon  obtaining  its  tapioca  flour  free  ox  duty. 

Seimtor  Hat.?..  How  long  has  that  been? 

Mr.  St::in.  1  hore  are  eight  firms  that  I  know  of  now — eight  cor- 
porations that  I  know  of;  eight  different  businesses  during  tlie  past 
tour  or  fivo  year.    There  are  eight  at  the  present  time. 

The  CiiAiH.M.\N.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Stein.  Thiit  \\'iv.i  the  main  point  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen to  consider — that  t:^.pioca  does  not  act  as  a^ubstitute  for  starchy 
nor  can  starch  act  as  a  substitute  for  tapioca  flour,  and  therefore 
tapior'a  flour  sliould  remain  free.  When  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
dextrine,  which  should  really  be  considered  as  a  subject  by  itself,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  gentlenion  want  me  to  take  up  your  time  on 
that  point  now,  because  you  are  trying  to  stick  to  the  starches.  But  I 
will  simply  say  that  the  competition  in  (iermany  in  all  kinds  ot 
dextrine,  whether  made  from  tapioca  flour  or  from  other  kind^;  of 
starch,  could  not  withstand  the  loss  of  the  duty  if  it  were  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  committee  any  (juestions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  The  German  tajpioca 
flour  imported  here  is  used  very  considerably  for  making  bologna 
sausage,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  To  a  very  small  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLi..  I  have  been  told  so. 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes;  and  tapioca  fluur  has  not  been  able  to  substhute 
that  potato  starch. 

You  asked  some  questions  a  little  while  ago  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  starch  in  Germany,  and  why  it  was  that  potato  starch 
could  be  made  so  much  cheaper  over  there.  The  potato  industry 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Germany  as  the  corn-starch  industrv 
does  to  this  country.  They  have  their  potato  districts  concentrated, 
thus  enabling  large  factories  to  numufacture  i)otato  stafch  over  there, 
and  therefore  they  produce  a  cheap  product.  And  of  course  they  have 
very  cheap  labor."   It  costs  them  about  one-third  of  what  we  pay  here, 

'thQ  Chairman.  Do  we  have  any  large  potato-starch  factories  here? 

Mr.  Stein.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bushels  of  j)otatoes  w^ill  one  of  those 
large  factories  consume  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  Steix.  The  season  for  potato-starch  making  in  this  country  is 
about  two  months. 

The  Chairmax.  T  sayj  during  the  season  how  many  bushels  of  po- 
tatd^s  will  one  of  the  large  factories  consume  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  think  the  largest  potato-starch  factory  in  this  coun- 
try will  not  turn  out  to  exceed  1,000  tons  a  season. 
'  Tlie  Chairman.  And  how  many  bushels  of  potatoes  will  that  take? 

Mr.  Stein.  We  figure  about  9  pounds  to  the  bushel,  in  general. 
In  Germany  the  potato  gives  a  yield  of  about  12  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  About  12  pounds? 

Mr.  Stein.  About  12  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  pounds  of  potatoes  to  the  pound  of  starch? 

Mr.  Stein.  No ;  12  pounds  of  starch  from  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  of  starch  do  you  say  you  turn  out? 

Mr.  Stein.  Here? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  mentioned  how  many  tons  were  tiinie:! 
out  from  one  of  the  factories  each  year. 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  the  chairman  asked  me  how  manv  tons  were  iinulu 
by  the  largest  of  the  potato-starch  manufacturers  nere. 
"Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Out  of  potatoes? 

Mr.  Stein.  Out  of  potatoes;  and  I  stated  that  about  1,000  tons 
were  made  by  the  largest  one;  not  to  exceed  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  thousand  tons? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  very  small  firm.  There  are  many 
small  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  many  potato-starch  factories  have  we,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Stein.  At  present  I  should  judge  there  are  perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty.  We  used  to  have  in  New  York  State  the  potato-starch  indus- 
try. Twenty  years  back  New  York  State  itself  had  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  factories.  Now,  however,  there  are  not  more  than  one  or 
two  factories  left  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  engaged  in  potato  starch  manufacture 
now? 

Mi".  Stein.  No;  we  simply  advance  money  to  the  potato  starch 
manufacturers.    We  have  developed  the  industry  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  your  opinion,  the  fact  that  tapioca  is  on  the 
free  list  does  not  in  any  Vay  affect  the  potato-starch  industry  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Not  only  does  it  not,  but  it  never  has;  and  the  price  of 
potato  starch,  according  to  statistics,  will  show  that  no  matter  what 
price  tapioca  flour  has  sold  at  it  has  never  affected  the  price  of  potato 
starch.  To-day  potato  starch  is  higher  than  it  ever  was  and  tapioca 
flour  is  fairly  low. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Stein.  And  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  reason  these  factories  went  out  of  busi- 
ness in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  principal  reason  was  that  the  farmers  were  able  to 
sell  their  potatoes  m  the  market  for  better  prices  than  the  factories 
could  afford  to  pay  for  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  starch  from 
them. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  That  is,  there  was  no  money  in  the  potato-starch 
budhess? 
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Mr.  Stein.  They  could  make  a  great  deal  more  money  on  their 
potatoes  than  they  could  on  the  starch. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  over  70  starch  factories  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Stein.  Well,  I  said  "approximately."  I  am  not  accurate 
about  the  number. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  over  70  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Stein.  The  total  production  of  potato  starch  in  this  country  is 
about  14,000  tons  annually. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  B.  WAIDEN,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Waldbn.  Apparently  you  wanted  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
matter.    I  was  not  slated  to  speak  on  it,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  your  name  down  here.  It  got  to  the  clerk 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Walden.  One  of  your  number  wanted  to  know  something 
about  the  exportation  of  starch  to  the  other  side,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Walden.  My  name  is  E.  B.  Walden,  of  New  York,  represent- 
ing the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  I  am  the  sales  manager 
of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company — ^that  "  odious  trust "  that 
some  gentleman  spoke  of  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  export  starch  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  quantities? 

Mr.  Walden.  Wc  export  normally  about  12,000  bags  of  starch 
a  month — cornstarch.    We  are  makers  only  of  cornstarch. 

Senator  Hale.  How  many  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  runs  about  280  pounds  to  the  sack. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  does  that  mean  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  pounds  it  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000  pounds,  would  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  how  many  pounds  there  are  in 
a  bag. 

Mr.  Walden.  There  are  280  pounds  to  the  sack. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  bags  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  a  month. 

The  Chahiman.  And  what  quantity  do  you  sell  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  comparison  with  that  amount? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  or  simply  the  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  sell  about  four  times  more  than  that  in  the 
United  States — three  times  more,  to  be  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  at  which  you  sell  abroad  and  at 
home. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  making  that  state- 
ment you  should  allow  me  to  preface  it,  at  least.  Those  who  have  pre- 
ceded Mie  on  this  starch  matter  would  have  you  believe  that  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  have  a  monopoly  of  the  starch  business — 
that  is,  the  corn  starch  business — in  this  country.  But  that  is  a  very 
unfair  statement.  They  are  suffering,  like  a  great  many  other  con- 
cerns, from  competition,  and  very  severe  competition.    We  have,  in 
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the  first  place,  domestic  competition  on  starch.  Out  of  a  production 
of  about  140,000  bushels  of  com  a  day  in  starch  and  starcn  products 
we  do  not  grind  all  that  amount  of  corn,  but  only  105,000  bushels  a 
day,  leaving  about  35,000  bushels  to  our  competitors.  On  the  other 
side  we  have  very  severe  starch  competition  in  England.  There  are 
large  starch  manufacturers  in  the  Glasgow  district  There  are  also 
large  manufacturei's  in  the  London  section.  Those  manufacturers  in 
London  and  in  Glasgow  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  buying  com 
10  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  we  could  m  America. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  get  itt 

Mr.  Walden.  They  got  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  from 
the  Danubian  region.  We  have  to  pay  10  cents  a  bushel  duty  on  corn. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  reduce  that  duty ;  but  we  do  say  that  when  we 
come  in  contact  with  that  foreign  competition,  where  we  are  obliged 
to  sell  our  goods  at  an  absolute  loss  and  in  a  foreign  market,  we  are 
entitled  to  some  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  com! 

Mr.  Waldkn.  We  have  imported  corn ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  WAiiDEN.  Four  our  foreign  trade.  It  was  not  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  the  rebate? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  got  15  cents  a  bushel,  less  1  per  cent.  We  tried 
to  make  a  business  transaction  out  of  it  to  lessen  our  losses  in  the 
European  market. 

The  Chairman.  Under  those  circumstances  I  suppose  you  could 
buv  it  as  cheaply  as  they  could  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;  but  we  have  got  to  send  our  products  to  Great 
Britain.  They  took  that  cora  there  at  10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  ours 
to  stqrt  off  with,  and  10  cents  a  bushel  is,  roughly,  30  cents  a  hundred 
in  the  cost  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  buy  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  it  at  10  cents  less  on  freights? 

Mr.  Walden.  They  dia. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  it  cheaper  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  know.  Probably  they  bought  it  at  a  time 
when  it  was  cheaper  than  when  we  bought  it.  But  the  relative  value 
of  corn,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  the  foreign  market  and  our  Ameri- 
can market  during  this  past  year  (an  unusual  year  in  corn)  has  been 
about  10  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  normal  year  how  is  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  a  normal  year  it  is  pretty  near  even ;  it  has  been 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An  even  break? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  is  about  an  even  break.  Now,  we  sell  our  products 
there  to  meet  this  competition  which  exists.  I  have  been  manufactur- 
ing these  goods  for  twenty-five  years.  We  used  to  have  an  enormous 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have,  by  patient  work  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  money,  developed  this  corn-products  industry 
to  almost  perfection  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  still  find,  with  con- 
ditions against  us,  that  we  have  got  to  go  into  the  English  market 
and  sell  our  products  there  at  a  loss  if  we  want  to  sell  them  at  all. 
We  have  patronage  there;  we  have  had  it  over  there  for  a  great  many 
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years,  and  we  desire  to  retain  it.  Some  day  those  people  will  "  buck 
iip.'' 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average,  how  much  less  did  you  sell  your 
products  for  there  in  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  the  year  1907? 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  year  you  can  give? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  make  a  better  comparison  with  thi*^  year  than 
to  try  to  remember,  offhand,  the  figures  of  last  year.  They  sell  for 
about  half  a  cent  to  60  cents  a  hundred  less  in  the  English  market 
than  in  this  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  price  per  hundred  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Walden.  To-day  the  price  is  $2.05  per  100  pounds  in  Xew 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  your  product  at  $2.05  in  England? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes.  We  have  sold  it  better  than  that.  iCo — did  I 
make  the  statement  that  it  was  05  cents  a  hundred  ?  We  have  never 
sold  at  anything  less  than  $2.15  in  the  United  Kingdom.  My  sub- 
traction was  poor.  Our  price  to-day  on  the  market  there  is  $2.25  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  $2.05  here? 

Mr.  Walden.  And  $2.05  here. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  there  a  profit  in  it  at  $2.25? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  not  at  the  present  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  loss  is  there? 

Mr.  Walden.  Roughly,  about  10  cents  a  hundred — from  5  to  10 
cents  a  hundred. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  sell  at  all,  you  must  sell  in  competition  with 
their  products? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  must  sell  in  competition  with  the  market  there 
and  the  conditions  that  exist  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  your  machinery?  Was  the  preceding 
gentleman  correct  when  he  stated  that  you  were  not  up  in  efficiency 
m  manufacturing  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  think  he  referred  to  us,  sir.  He  referred 
to  the  potato-starch  industry.  The  corn-starch  industrj^  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  He  did  say,  however  (if  you  will  refer  to 
him),  that  the  duty  on  candy  was  the  same  as  on  our  product,  glucose 
(or,  with  Doctor  Wiley's  permission,  corn  sirup).  It  is  obvious  why 
it  is.  Candy  contains  at  least  75  per  cent  of  cane  sugar;  and  the  rate 
on  sugar  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with.  That  is  the  reason  whv 
candy  bears  the  duty  that  it  does.  It  is  not  fixed  because  it  is 
glucose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walden,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Taking  into  consideration  the  rebate  of  15  cents  a  bushel,  less  1  per 
cent,  that  you  get  on  the  duty  on  corn  imported  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  that  corn  brought 
here  and  manufactured  into  domestic  starch,  or  for  the  domestic 
market,  and  the  corn  bought  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  manu- 
factured abroad? 

Mr.  Walden.  The  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  wpuld  be  about  45 
cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-five  cents  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  Waldex.  That  is,  if  both  corns  were  alike-  one  coin  as  gojxl 
as  another. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  Corn  varies  in  its  glory  as  stars  do.  We  have  got  to 
get  our  yield  out  of  corn  to  make  it  a  profitable  undertaking. 

The  Chairbian.  In  other  words,  about  45  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  we  consider  the  net  of  the  corn  when  we  are 
figuring  on  it.  We  figure  on  the  net  of  the  corn.  When  I  tell  you, 
sir,  that  corn  costs  10  cents  a  bushel  less  in  England  than  it  does.fiercj 
I  mean  n^t. 

The  Chatr3ian.  Oh,  you  mean  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
bate? 

Mr.  Walden.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  diflFerence  in  the  freight  on  corn  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  New  York  and  to  London,  England  ?  Is 
there  any  ?  * 

Mr.  Walden.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.  That  I  do  not  know.  You 
see,  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  years,  or  perhaps  three  years,  that  this 
competition  has  assumed  the  proportions  that  it  has,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  com  has  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Figuring  that  thej^  were  the  same,  you  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  amount  of  the  freight  from  here  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  unless  our  American  corn  should  oe  givpn  to 
us  at  less  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  it  here — is 
that  anvthing? 

Mr.  Walden.  The  cost  of  labor  has  naturally  got  to  be  cqnsi^^red 
in  the  farming,  the  handling,  and  the  growing  of  the  corn. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  in  the  extraction  of  it  in  your  factories. 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  price  of  labor  here,  American 
labor — if  that  is  interesting  to  you,  I  can  give  it  to  you — is  a  very 
important  part. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  greater,  is  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes;  considerably  greater. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  how  much  greater? 

Mr.  Walden.  Our  average  wage  that  we  are  paying  in  all  our 
factories  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  a  day  tor  common  labor. 
Their  wage  is  not  one-half  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  wage  for  foreign  laborers  in  the  United 
States  is  not  $2.50  or  anywhere  near  it. 

Senator  Hale.  You  mean  in  your  establishment? 
^  Mr.  Walden.  I  said  we  were  paying  that  wage,  sir,  in  our  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  he  was  asking  you  about  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  asked  him  about  the  cost  of  production  of 
starch  from  corn  in  the  factory,  Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  the  figures 
showing  the  difference  in  wages,  will  you  kindly  put  them  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  will,  sir. 

J^r.  Fordj^'ey.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  normal  year  in  this  country,  when  com  is  at 
a  normal  price,  do  you  buy  your  com  of  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Walden.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  when  it  is  at  a  normal  price  you  are  enabled 
to  manufacture  it  here  and  sell  it  abroad  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years — the  last  three  years,  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  price  can  you  pay  for  corn  in  the  domestic 
market  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  abroad? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  got  to  have  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  it  is  now.    At  a  profit,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  I  should  say  about  15  cents  a  bushel,  roughly 


Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  in  these  statistics  here  that  one-eighth  of 
the  prodwction  of  starch  in  the  United  States  is  exported.  How  much 
of  your  business  is  export  business? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  more  than  three  parts  domestic  to  one  part 
CTOort  of  the  grade  of  starch  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  exporting  that 
starch  at  a  loss  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  have  you  been  exporting  it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  would  hate  to  take  as  my  salary  from  the  Cora 
Products  Refining  Company  the  loss  we  have  had  this  year  on  our 
foreign  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of 
exporting  it  at  a  loss — how  many  years? 

Mr.  \^LDEN.  We  have  been  in  the  business  of  exporting  at  a  loss 
all  through  this  year  and  part  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  trade  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think  I  answered  that  before,  by  saying  that  we 
had  been  in  that  market  for  a  good  many  years.  We  were  doing 
business  there  long  before  these  taxes  were  established.  Our  hope  is 
that  some  day  the  conditions  will  resume  there  that  existed  before- 
hand. Mindyou,  we  have  been  doing  business  in  the  United  King- 
dom market  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect,  then,  that  conditions  will  return  to  a 
point  where  you  can  enter  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  sell  your 
product  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  our  hope,  or  we  would  not  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  that  market  you  compete  with  the  foreign 
starches  on  a  free-trade  basis? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  practically  prohibitive  tariff  that  is 
now  on  starch  is  more  than  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  run  your 
business  in  normal  times  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  see  how  you  figjure  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  compete  in  European  markets 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are  competing  at  a  loss.  It  is  not  competition 
commercially. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  said  that  you  had  competed  at  a  profit 
in  normal  times,  and  you  expected  to  compete  at  a  profit  again  in 
normal  times. 

Mr.  Waldek.  Yes;  but  there  are  very  many  conditions  that  would 
enter  into  that.  This  article  that  Senator  Hale  was  talking  about — 
tapioca — may  have  been  very  high,  or  other  starches  may  have  been 
very  high,  to  enable  us  to  sell  our  starches  at  a  profit  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  just  said  you  expected  conditions  to  re- 
turn under  which  you  could  compete  in  that  market  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  naturally  do.    We  have  had  them  before. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  is  the  expectation  of  your  trade,  and 
there  you  deal  on  a  free-trade  basis.  You  have  no  protection.  Under 
those  circumstances,  where  your  competitors,  instead  of  your  paying 
the  cost  to  Europe  (which  you  stated  was  high) ,  have  got  to  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  this  country,  I  want  to  know,  in  a  normal 
market,  where  is  the  occasion  for  a  protective  tariff  upon  your  prod- 
ucts t 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  sir,  if  we  have  got  to  compete  against  cooly 
labor  in  making  certain  kinds  of  starches,  we  might  just  as  well  go  out 
of  the  business.  We  are  paying  our  labor  a  good,  honest  wage ;  and, 
as  I  told  you,  our  average  wage  is  a  matter  of  $2.50  a  day — easily 
$2.40  a  day  apiece.  Just  compare  that  with  the  wage  that  is  paid  in 
the  East  Indies  for  starches  that  are  made  there  and  sent  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  sent  into  this  country,  and  your  question  is 
answered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  taking  your  own  statement.  You  said  that 
you  anticipated  that  in  a  few  years  conditions  would  reach  a  point 
where  you  could  go  back  and  compete  in  that  market  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;  but  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  clear 
that  there  are  natural  conditions  that  exist  there  now,  one  of  which 
is  that  this  crop  of  sago  or  tapioca  is  a  short  crop.  Then  we  have 
our  inning,  and  we  get,  naturally,  all  the  traffic  will  stand  in  those 
countries.    That  is  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  ship  your  product  to  the 
English  market — ^the  United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  freight? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  The  freight  is,  roughly,  about  7  or  8  shillings  per 
ton — or  9  shillings — along  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nine  shillings  would  be  about  $1.75? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  no ;  9  shillings,  roughly,  would  be  10  cents  a  hun- 
dred on  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  would  be  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  would  be  the  freight ;  ves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  paid  by  your  foreign  com- 
petitor to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Walden.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  when  he  is  selling  here  you  have  a  freight 
differential  in  your  favor  of  10  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No.    How  do  you  make  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  freight  from  his  point 
to  the  United  States  was  10  cents? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  but  he  starts  off  by  making  his  goods  from 
cheaper  corn. 
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Mr.  ,Uni)ERWood.  I  ain  simply  talldng  about  the  freight.  Elim- 
inating everything  else,  on  the  freight  question  he  has 

Mr.  Walden.  ^Vhy,  he  has  not  got  his  goods  any  cheaper  in  my 
market  than  I  Ixave  got  my  goods  in  his  niarket. 

Mr.  .Underwood,  ^o;  but  when  you  co  to  his  market  ^^ouhave  to 
pay  10  cents  freight  extra;  and  when  ne  comes  to  your  market  he 
has  to  pay  10  cents  freight  in  order  to  get  in  ? 

Mr.  v\  ALDEN.  Certainly.  That  is  true  of  all  commerce.  That  is 
territorial  distribution. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  difference  sufficient  to  enable  yoii  to 
control  the  home  market  without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Waldejj.  No.  Ten  cents  a  hundred?  Why.  a  variation  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  corn,  or  a  few  cents  a  bushel,  would  ^o 
that. 

Mr.  .Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  that  yet.  You  do  not  make 
it  clear  to  me  bow  you  can  go  ii)to  a  foreign  market  in  normal  times 
and  meet  the  competition  there,  and  yet  you  can  not  meet  it  here. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  not  pieeting  .9pm- 
petition  here.    I  think  you  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  meet  competition  here  on  the  same  tei[^n).s, 
without  a  tariff  to  protect  you. 

Mr.  Walden.  Am  I  not  doing  it  to-day?  Am  I  ngt  meetiiijg  the 
competition  Senator  Hale  spoke  about  in  regard  to  tapioca  anosago 
and  other  free  starches  in  this  country?  I  am  meetinjg  that  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  tariff  rate  is  not  neces$ary -for 
the  maintenance  of  your  industrj^  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  one  article  it  is,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  the  article  that  I  was  going  to  speak  of  here 
to-day,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  tpuch 
on  that  matter — the  sago  matter,  sago  flour. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he  does  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  two  or  three  questions.  I  should  like  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  an  Englishman  can  get  South  American  corn  10  cents  a  |>ushel 
cheaper  than  you  can. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  say  once,  somewhere  in  your  testimony,. that 
perhaps  it  was  because  they  bought  at  a  more  favorable  time  than 
you  did.     If  that  is  true,  that  was  just  an  accidental  circumstance. 

Mr.  Walden.  No  ;  you  have  got  two  statements  confused,  I  think. 
The  chairman  asked  me  if  we  bought  any  Argentine  corn.  I  said  we 
did.  He  said :  "  Did  you  not  buy  that  corn  as  cheaply  as  the  Eng- 
lishman could  have  bought  it?  "  I  said:  "No;  we  had  to  pay  15 
cents  a  bushel  duty." 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  undoubtedly  stated— it  may  have  be^  ixmd- 
vertently — that  this  South  American  corn  cost  you  10  cents  .ir\Qve  a 
bushel  than  it  cost  them. 

Mr.  Walden.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  the  South  American  courn  ccflt  me 
10  cents  a  bushel  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  A.rgentine  qorn,  then. 
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Mr.  Walden.  I  am  talking  about  Anlerican  corn.  American  corn 
this  year  has  averaged  10  cents  a  bushel  higher  to  the  American  con- 
sumer of  corn  than  the  com  offered  in  the  markets  of  London.  That 
is  the  statement  I  wanted  to, make. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  corn  offex'ed  in  the  markets  of  Ijondon  is  not  equal, 
however,  to  the  corn  raised  in  the  United  States.  I  state  that  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now  I  want, to  ask  you  another  thing:  Com  within  the  United 
States  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  within  vour  recollection,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  15  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  it  has  been? 

Mr.  Walpbn.  Yes,  §ir.  Jt  is  a  good  deal  more  than  15  cents — 
yes;  about  that. 

JVIr.  Clark.  This  year  it  is  selling  out  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — 
T  do  not  know  what  it  sells  for  in  New  York — at  about  60  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Waldbn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  it  sold  for  45  cents  a  bushel  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

mr.  Waldbn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  .how  much  it  sold  ,for  a  year  before? 
1  have  forgotten ;  I  did  not  have  any  to  sell  then. 

Mr.  Walden.  It  was  not  quite  as  hi^h,  if  my  recollection  serves 
me,  the  year  before;  but  I  have  seen  this  selfsame  corn  down  to  13 
cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  sold  com  last  year  at  45  cents  myself.  Up  until 
either  last  year  or  year  before — 'I  have  forgotten  exactly  when 
it  was  that  it  did  take  the  jump,  but  it  was  either  last  year  or  "year 
before — prior  to  that  corn  sojd  out  there  where. the  com  is  raised  at 
about  30  cents  a  bushel,  difl  it  not? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  price,  sir. 

Mr.  ClAjRK.  You  were  working  then  in  the  hardest  year  that  you 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  since  you  have  been  in  the  cornstarch 
business  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  made  the  statement  just  now  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  our  goods  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  I03S.    That  is  one  of  the  answers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  Walden.  To  make  that  worse,  we  have  b^en  willing  to  pay 
the  American  farmer  10  cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  corn  than  our 
English  competitor  can  buy  com  for  and  manufacture  his  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  our  com  is  better  than  that  com.  Is 
not  that  A  fact? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  with  all  due  deference  to  our  American  com, 
we  know  absolutely  that  the  com  that  we  brought  in  from  the  Ar- 

Eentine  Eepublic  showed  us  about  2  per  cent  less  starch  extract,  a 
ttle.more  corn-oil  extract,  and  about  the  same. percentage  of  feed 
that  our  American  corn  does. 

Mr.  Qlark.  How  would  that  make  it  average  up?    Which  wpuld 
be  the  better  com  ? 
J^r.  TiVALDEN.  We  would  buy  at  an  even  price  American  corn. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  Agricultural  Department  informed  me  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  a  letter  that  South  American  com  for  some  reason  was 
not  as  good  as  North  American  corn. 

Mr.  Walden.  It  depends  upon  what  you  want  it  for,  sir.  The 
South  American  corn  is  a  very  hard  berry,  a  verjr  small,  little  berry, 
that  looks  almost  like  popcorn.  You  have  seen  it,  of  course.  It  is 
very  different  from  our  corn. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  what  is  the  total  production  of  starch  in  the 
United  States,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Walden.  Starch? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  starch. 

Senator  Hale.  About  8,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Fiftv  or  a  hundred  million  pounds,  or  what? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  have  not  got  it  auite  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  suostantially  ?  I  do  not  want  it  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  ^ve  it  to  you  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  way  in  which  you  can  give  us  the  information  will 
do. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  cornstarch  industry;  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  potato-starch  industry.  There  is,  roughly, 
140,000  bushels  of  com  ground  per  day.  That  is  equivalent  to  about 
45,()00,000  bushels  per  year  that 'is  ground  for  cornstarch  and  corn- 
starch purposes.  1  can  not  separate  them.  That  is  equivalent,  in 
acreage,  to  1,750,000  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  it  equivalent  to  in  pounds  of  starch — 100,000,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  Walden.  If  you  will  multiply  that  roughly  by  25,  you  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  do  not  care  within  10,000,000.  Do  you  not  know, 
substantially,  about  what  the  production  of  starch  is  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Walden.  You  see,  when  you  say  "  starch,"  sir,  it  means  "  starch 
products  "  to  me.  The  unit  I  think  of  is  the  amount  of  corn  that  you 
convert  into  starch,  and  from  starch  into  liquids  and  other  materials 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  amount  of  starch. 

Mr.  Walden.  The  amount  of  starch  only? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand.  I  would  have 
to  figure  it  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  think? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  pounds? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  about  400,000,000  pounds,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  will  take  a  little  computation  on  my  part  to  get 
at  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  how  much  does  your  Corn  Products  Company 
make? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  say,  again,  that  if  I  come  right  down  to  a  bushel 
basis,  I  can  tell  you  to-day  what  we  grind  in  corn  for  starch  purposes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  tell  me  substantially,  in  round  figures,  how 
much  starch  you  make  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;  if  you  will  wait  a  moment.  I  thought,  however, 
that  the  chairman  wanted  to  progress  on  this  matter  a  little  faster. 
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^ After  making  computation.)  We  make  about  8,000,000  or  9,000,000 
(roughly  speaking)  pounds  of  starch  a  day.  « 

Mr.  Hill.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  a  day. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Nine  millidn  pounds  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  One  moment ;  let  me  be  sure  I  am  right  in  my  figures. 
No;  wait  a  moment — 900,000  pounds.  I  got  a  cipher  too  much  on 
there,  but  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  about  270,000,000  poimds  a  year? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  as  that  produced  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  your  concern  produces? 

Mr.  Waij>en.  No,  no;  I  am  speakmg  of  the  corn-starch  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  the  total  corn-starch  industry.  What  proportion  of 
that  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  produce  about  105,000  out  of  140,000,  speaking 
in  bushels. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  you  produce  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir ;  m  the  neighoorhood  of  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  that  you  exported  12,000  bags  at  an  average 
of  200  pounds  to  a  bag.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  about  correct;  yes.  That  is  the  normal 
average. 

Mr.  Hill.  Who  exports  the  rest?  I  see  that  there  is  a  statement 
here  that  in  1905  the  exportation  of  starch  was  51,000,000  pounds; 
and  according  to  your  statement  you  only  export  2,400,000  of  it. 
Who  exports  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  that;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  may  be. 

Mr.  Walden.  On  the  51,000,000,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  is  talking  about  cornstarch. 

Senator  Hale.  That  refers  to  all  kinds  of  starch. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes — that  is,  at  least,  all  kinds  of  starch  that  are 
made  here.  I  only  have  a  record  of  my  own  production  that  I  am 
referring  to  here.    That  is  the  cornstarch. 

Mr.  Hill.  'Who  are  the  producers  of  this  other  starch — ^this  49,- 
000,000  pounds,  roughly,  in  addition  to  the  2,000,000  that  you  export? 

Mr.  Walden.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Com  starch  or  potato  starch? 

Mr.  Hill.  All  kinds  of  starch.  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  much 
potato  starch.     We  import  twice  as  much  as  we  export. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  about  2,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Walden.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  that.  It  is^ 
roughly,  200,000  bags,  is  it  not?  That  is  16,000  bags  or  15,000  bags  a 
month.  I  do  not  quite  see  where  you  get  your  figures  on  that.  Fifty- 
one  millions  of  pounds  is  equivalent  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000 
bags,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  talking  about  corn  starch 
and  we  are  talking  about  all  kinds  of  starch. 
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Mr.  Walden.  I'  told  you  thiit  we  exported  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  12,000  a  month.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  about  90  per 
cent  of  that.  Apparently  my  competitors  do  not  care  to  fight  in  the 
English  market. 

Mr.  Hnj..  You  do  not  seem  to  get  the  point  upon  which  I  want' in- 
formation. I  am  asking  this  one  Question :  If  you  produce  75  per 
cent  of  the  corn  starch  that  is  proauced  in  the  country,  and  export 
12,000  bags,  say,  at  40  cents,  why  do  you  not  sell  it  all  here,  instead  of 
selling  it  abroad  at  all  at  a  lower  price,  and  get  just  as  much  money 
out  of  it  here  and  perhaps  more? 

Mr.  Walden.  AVliy,  my  dear  sir,  we  would  not  do  an3^thing  of  the 
kind.  We  are  selling  goods  over  there  at  a  ruinous  los^  to-day  in  the 
foreign  markets.    Do  you  ask  us  to  sell  at  the  same  price  here? 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Corn  Products  Com- 
pany is  deliberately  selling  its  goods  abroad  at  less  thaii  cost,  and  not 
occupying  the  market  which  it  could  occupy  in  the  United  States  at 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are  not  leaving  any  market  neglected  here  in  the 
United  States — ^no ;  but  we  are  selnng  the  goods  on  the  other  side  at 
a  loss.  That  is  a  positive  statement.  I  have  explained  that  quite 
clearly. 

Mr.   Crum PACKER.  Your  exportation   amounts  to   12,000  bags  a 

Mr.  Walden.  IVelve  thousand  bags  a  month,  I  said.  That  is, 
roighiy,  50,000.000  pounds. 

Air.  Clark.  Mr.  u  itness,  how  much  cornstarch  do  you  get  out  of 
a  bushel  of  corn? 

Mr.  Walden.  How  much?  Oh,  to  make  a  rough  computation,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  or  27  or  28  pounds  to  the  bushel,  depending 
on  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Waldex.  T\Tiere  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  Anywhere — here,  abroad,  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Walden.  In  Chicago  our  price  to-day  on  the  finished  product 
is  2i  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Waldex.  Yes.     That  is  the  best  place. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  com  now? 

Mr.  Walden.  Corn  is  costing  us  about  64  or  65  cents  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tn  Chicago? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  "Where  do  you  make  the  finished  starch — at  Chicago  or 
New  York? 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  there  is  your  price  at  Chicago;  just  take  your 
price  of  corn  and  figure  it  against  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right.  These  prices  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  are  your  New  York  prices  for  starch,  or  are  they  your  Chicago 
price?,  or  are  the  prices  the  same  in  Chicago  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Walden.  No.  no.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  quoted 
the  price  of  $2.65  in  New  York.  There  is  15  cents  a  hundred  freight 
to  New  York  City.     That  is  $2.50  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  see. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What,  if  any,  change  are  you  asking  in  the  tariff 
schedules  upon  starch? 
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Mr.  AValden.  I  am  askirig  that  something  be  done  on  the  question 
of  $ago  flour. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  oiily? 

Mr.  Walden.  Only  on  sago  flour;  that  is  my  only  request. 

Mr.  CRtr^tpACKER.  You  are  satisfied  with  thfe  present  rate  on  starch  ? 

Mr.  Warden.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  on  starch. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  yot  are  not  asking  that  tapioca  be  taxed?' 

Mr.  Walden.  Tapioca  does  not  interest  us  particularly. 

itr.  Crumpaci^er.  It  is  no  competitor  of  yours? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  is  a  competitor  of  potato  starch.  Sago  flour  is 
the  cheap  stuff  that  comes  from  the  East  Indies  and  is  a  direct  c6m- 
petitor  of  cornstarch. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  what  reason  do  you  ask  fbr  a  tax  on  sago 
flour?' 

Mr.  Walden.  For  the!  simple  reason  that  it  is  imported  into  the 
market  here,  free?  of  duty,  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  not  produce  otir 
goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  does  it  interfere  with  your  production? 
Is  it  a  competitor  of  cornstarch  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes ;  a  decided  one. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  "What  other  uses  are  there  for  sago  flour  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  is  used  as  tapioca  is  used,  for  sizing  purposes,  as 
Senator  Hale  has  explained. 

Mr.  CRU^rPACKER.  Do  you  use  it  for  food  purposes? 

Mr.  Walden.  When  it  comes  in  as  pearl  sago  it  is  used  for  food 
purposes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  a  distinction  be  made  commercially  befween 
pearl  tanioca  used  for  food  purposes  and  commercial  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  talking  about  sago. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  sago? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BonyngU.  Can  the  same  distinction  be  made  in  the  case  of 
tapioca? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  tapioca  situation;  I 
am  not  competent  to  talk  relatively. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  if  a  reasonable  tariff  should  be  put  upon 
commercial  sago,  for  instance,  leaving  pearl  sago  on  the  free  list, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  that  portion  of  the  importation  that  is 
used  fbr  food  purposes;  would  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  should  not  think  so.  T  do  not  know  anything  about 
pearl  sago  as  a  food  article.  I  never  come  in  contact  with  it.  I  only 
know  it  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  CruaiPacker.  Is  the  kind  of  sago  flour  that  you  use,  or  that 
i-oiupete^  with  cornstarch,  fitted  for  food  purposes? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  the  higher  grades  of  sago  could  be.  It  is  only 
A  question  of  washing  starch  to  refine  it,  you  know.  All  starch,  in  its 
degree  of  washing,  is  pure  or  impure. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
10  impose  a  tax  upon  sago  flour,  an  article  that  is  of  general  consump- 
tion for  food  purposes  in  the  country,  to  protect  the  cornstarch 
industry? 

Mr.  Walden.  Ko;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  what  are  your  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  My  reason  is  this:  Last  year  we  imported  free  of 
duty  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  pounds  of  sago  that  comes  into  this  coim- 
try  in  direct  competition  with  cornstarch,  made  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  sold  here.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  half  a  million  pounds 
would  be  sold  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  sells  1  cent  or  three- 
q[uarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  cornstarch.  The  importa- 
tion of  sago  simply  means,  roughly,  a  loss  to  the  American  farmer  of 
400,000  bushels  of  com  last  year  that  would  have  been  consumed  as 
cornstarch;  or,  on  the  question  of  wage  to  the  American  laborer, 
8,000  men  for  one  day  at  the  wage  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Walden,  you  stated  that  you  marketed  about 
25  per  cent  of  your  product  abroad,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Walden.  One  gentleman  was  asking  me  about  starch,  I  think, 
sir.  He  was  talking  about  starch.  Our  products  from  starch  are 
legion,  almost.    We  make  some  thirty-odd  products. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatever  it  is,  at  all  events,  when  you  are  doing 
that  you  are  running  at  your  fullest  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  you  sell  75  per  cent  of  your  prod- 
uct in  the  American  market  now,  could  you  make  it  as  cheaply  by 
running  three-quarters  time  as  you  could  by  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  of  course  not.  In  the  ratio  in  which  the  unit 
is  considered  in  the  manufacturing  of  your  product  so  will  your 
economy  be. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  by  running  at  your  fullest  capacity,  employing 
all  the  men  that  can  be  employed  in  your  factory,  and  marketing  one- 
quarter  of  your  product  abroad,  you  manufacture  cheaper  than  you 
otherwise  would,  employ  more  labor,  and  consume  more  raw  material? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes ;  we  do,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  pay  the  American  scale  of  wages,  no  one 
should  question  what  vou  sell  for  abroad,  then? 

Mr.  Walden.  Decidedly  so;  decidedly  so.  If  we  waiit  to  lose 
money  and  fight  a  situation  over  there,  that  is  our  business,  pure 
and  simple. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  pay  the  American  scale  of  wages,  do  you? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  do  pay  the  American  price  for  your  raw 
material? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  do,  indeed.  We  imported  here  a  little  Argentina 
corn  in  the  hope  that  w^e  might  lessen  this  loss  that  was  occurring 
abroad.  We  found  a  difference  of  2  or  3  per  cent  in  that  corn.  The 
corn  arrived  here  in  poor  condition,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  tire  you  on  this  starch  question,  gentlemen.  It  was 
not  my  thought  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Whsit  other  products  do  you  make  in  connection 
with  cornstarch?     Is  cornstarch  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Walden.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  T\Tiat  by-products  do  you. make? 

Mr.  Walden.  'V^Hien  we  take  the  corn  we  steep  it  for  a  matter  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  hours.  We  loosen  up  the  starch  that  is  in  the 
corn  berry.  We  separate  that  kernel  to  get  the  starch  out  of  it.  Tbat, 
by  a  process,  is  floated  out;  or,  rather,  it  is  washed  out  and  floated. 
The  germ  and  other  lighter  materials  of  the  berry  will  float  off,  and 
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the  starch,  which  is  heavy,  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  We  gather  that 
starch,  wash  it,  rewash  it,  and  make  it  into  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
starches  for  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  used.  If  it  is 
wanted  for  a  mill,  it  will  be  a  sizing  starch.  If  it  is  wanted  for  the 
table,  it  must  be  a  purified,  edible  starch.  If  it  is  wanted  for  the 
laundry,  we  have  got  to  refine  that  starch  to  give  it  to  you  in  the 
shape  m  which  your  housewives  will  find  it  acceptable  for  laundry 
purposes.  Then,  again,  the  starches  have  got  to  be  made  for  dextrin 
purposes.  That  is  the  calcining  of  the  starches.  And  then  we  pass 
from  the  starch  item,  and  we  go  over  and  find  that  the  same  starchy 
or,  rather,  the  same  idea  of  starch  in  a  wet  form  (that  is,  not  dried) 
will  pass  into  our  refineries,  and  there  we  convert  it  into  a  sirup — 
literally  a  sirup ;  in  a  sense  a  sugar  sirup.  It  is  a  sugar.  It  is  one  of 
the  sugar  famuy.  That  is  made  in  several  different  grades,  for  sev- 
eral different  purposes.  It  is  used  for  many  otlier  purposes;  it  is 
used  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Mr.  Car^f PACKER.  That  is  what  is  commonly  called  glucose? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  conunonly  called  glucose.  Glucose  is  a  pre- 
digested  food,  literally.  It  is  just  the  same  thing,  exactly,  that  goes 
on  in  every  man's  anatomy  when  he  eats  a  potato,  or  anything  else 
containing  starch.  It  is  a  question  of  the  action  oi  the  gastric  juice 
upon  starch,  converting  it  into  an  assimilable  fluid.    That  is  what 

flucose,  or  corn  sirup,  is.  Then  we  get  our  by-product,  which  is  oil, 
pom  the  germ,  the  heart,  the  kernel  of  the  corn^  the  propagating  part 
of  it  We  press  that,  and  get  a  corn  oil  out  of  it  which  we  refine  and 
sell.  Then  we  sell  the  cake  from  the  presses.  We  take  the  feed  por- 
tion, the  cellulose  portion  of  the  com,  which  contains  gluten,  and 
make  a  health  feed  out  of  it,  called  "  gluten  feed." 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  that  will  straight- 
en up  this  corn  business.  Do  the  by-products  which  you  get  out  of 
corn  pay  as  much  as  the  whole  cost  of  manufacturing  the  starch? 

Mr.  Walden.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  ask  if  the  by-products  that  we 
get  will  run  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  making  the  corn  into  starch  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  yes.  That  is  the  question  I  ask  you.  I  am  not 
counting  the  price  oi  the  com,  but 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  not  the  way  we  figure  our  cost,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  get  enough  out  of  the  by-products  in  this 
process  of  manufacturing  com  into  starch  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
manufacturing? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  know  quite  how  to  answer  that  question 
for  the  reason  that  every  product  of  the  business  is  a  product.  If 
you  ask  me  what  starch  costs,  I  can  tell  you ;  if  you  ask  me  what  oil 
costs,  what  feed  costs,  what  glucose  costs,  or  anything  else,  I  can  tell 
you.  Why  do  you  not  ask  me  whether  all  the  other  products  that  we 
make  out  of  corn  will  pay  the  cost  of  making  starch? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  ask  you  a  simple  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  answer  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  one,  then,  on  that 
basis.  How  much  do  you  get  out  of  a  bushel  of  corn  ultimately  for 
all  of  these  products — I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  you  call  them 
by-products  or  not. 
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Mr.  Walden.  We  can  not  get  out  of  a  bushel  of  corn  any  more 
starch  than  is  in  the  com,  and  we  can  not  get  quite  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  did  testify  that  you  get  28  pounds  of  starch 
out  of  a  bushel  of  corn  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  goes  into  the  rest  of  it;  and  how  much  do  you 
get  out  of  the  rest  of  it,  if  you  can  tell?  Of  course  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  perform  impossibilities,  but  I  am  simply  after  information. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  not  turning  any  handsprings;  I  think  I  can 
do  that,  though. 

Mr.  Clark.  Veiy  well. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  get,  roughly,  28  pounds  of  starch  out  of  a  bushel 
of  corn.  That  is  a  good  yield.  We  get  about  12  pounds  of  feed  out 
of  it.  We  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  oil  out  of  a  bushel,  and 
we  get  IJ  pounds  of  cake.  Those  are  rough  statements.  A  bushel 
of  corn  theoretically  is  66  pounds ;  but  there  never  was  a  starch  man- 
ufacturer that  found  that  number  of  pounds  in  a  bushel.  We  never 
got  a  bushel  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  buy  56  pounds  for  the  bushel? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  56  pounds  of  corn,  containing,  to-day,  10  per 
cent  moisture,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oi  course,  you  have  got  to  take  the  weather  as  other 
people  have. 

Mr.  Walden.  Certainly,  certainly.  Then,  besides  that,  we  some- 
times get  things  that  are  objectionable — not  intentionally  put  in,  of 
course;  never  any  silk  umbrellas — ^but  we  do  get  bricks  and  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  that.  I  have  seen  some  things  about  that 
myself.  You  have  not  told  me  yet,  however,  how  much  you  get  out 
of  the  money  value  of  the  bushel  of  corn  when  it  is  put  into  your 
product. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think,  sir,  I  am  occupying  your  time  more  than  I 
ought  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  if 
the  chairman  will  allow  me  I  will  submit  those  figures  gladly. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  taking  up  an  unusual  amount  of  your  good 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question  on  another  subject  and  I  will  let 
you  go. 

Mr.  Walden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  fact  that  you  can  manufacture  cornstarch  the 
year  round  and  these  potato  men  can  only  manufacture  potato  starch 
two  months  out  of  the  twelve  gives  you  a  vast  advantage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cornstarch  as  against  potato  starch,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  would  rather  be  in  the  cornstarch  business;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  would  rather  be  in  a  business  twelve  months  of  the 
year  than  be  in  a  business  two  months  of  the  year.     I  like  to  be  active. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  You 
stated  that  this  company  you  belong  to  had  been  reierred  to  as  a 
trust.  I  mentioned  the  name  of  your  company,  but  I  did  not  mention 
it  as  a  trust.     Is  it  a  trust? 
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Mr.  Walden.  Why,  I  do  not  like  to  differ  with  you,  but  I  think 
the  records  will  show  that  you  asked  Senator  Hale  the  question  if 
this  was  the  concern  referred  to  as  the  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  No  ;  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question  about  it:  Have  you  any  competitors? 

Mr.  Walden.  Have  we  any  competitors? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  Why,  we  have  in  this  country  to-day  five  starch  con- 
•cerns  in  the  United  States  outside  of  ourselves,  wholly  independent, 
in  active  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean?  Are  they  separate  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  Walden.  Absolutely  separate,  unowned,  uncontrolled  by  or  in 
4iny  way  connected  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  stock  in  any  of  them  owned  by  the  stockholders 
of  this  concern  you  represent? 

Mr.  Walden.  Not  one  penny. 

Mr.  Randell.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Walden.  Not  one  penny,  directly,  indirectly,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  are  they  situated  in  reference  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are  all  mainly  in  the  com  belt,  naturally.  I  will 
tell  you  exactly  where  our  factories  are  situated.  We  have  one  at 
Edgewater,  which  is  across  the  river  from  New  York  City.  Then 
we  have  one  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  That  is  the  Kingsford  starch  factory. 
The  next  one,  going  west,  is  at  Indianapolis.  Then  we  have  one  m 
Oiicago.  We  nave  two  in  Waukegan,  111.,  which  is  just  north  of 
Chicago.  We  have  one  in  Pekin,  111.  We  have  another  one  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  We  have  another  one  in  Granite  City,  which  is  just 
across  from  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  country 
as  a  starch  trust? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  should  say  so,  decidedly — decidedly  so.  We  do 
not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  starch  business.  I  wish  we  did.  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  I  would  not  like  anything  better  than  to  enjoy 
it.    I  do  not  believe  in  such  things,  but  1  would  like  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  call  your  New  York  factory  in  the  com 
belt,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No — well,  the  Oswego  factory  might  be  so  considered. 
It  is  an  old  plant  that  was  built  there  years  ago  by  the  Kingsford 
company.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material,  though.  I  should  like  to 
dispose,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this  sago  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  us  see  what  he  says  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  should  like  to  dispose  of  this  sago  matter.  I  think 
it  is  rather  unkind,  when  I  have  come  down  here  as  an  earnest  lis- 
tener, to  be  fired  at  in  this  way  when  I  had  no  intention  of  occupy- 
ing your  time.     I  am  very  glad  to  enlighten  you,  sir,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  please.  You 
said  you  had  been  shipping  abroad  for  from  twenty  to  twenty -five 
years  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  I  said  to  you  that  I  had  been  in  the  business 
twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.     How  long  have  you  been  exporting  starch  ? 
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Mr.  Walden.  I  guess  it  is  a  matter  of  fifteen  years  or  so,  at  a 
rough  guess. 

Mr.  Hill.  Fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. " 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  uniformly  and  steadily  sold  abroad  at  leas 
than  you  do  here? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  no ;  many  times  we  have  sold  higher. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Tliat  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  would  have  to 
look  up,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Walden.  But  it  is  present  in  my  mind  that  we  sold  abroad  at 
better  prices  than  we  sold  in  America."  Naturally,  in  the  conduct  of 
our  business,  we  are  selling  our  goods  where  we  can  sell  them  at  the 
best  prices.    That  is  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  to  stay  temporarily  in  this  losing  market 
because  we  have  been  in  it,  and  it  has  been  a  profitable  market,  and 
we  are  staying  in  it  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  one  question?  I  can  understand,  I 
think,  your  reasons  for  desiring  to  stay  in  your  foreign  market,  even 
though  temporarily  you  have  to  suffer  a  loss  to  hold  your  own  there- 
But  if  you  can  manufacture  in  America  and  sell  at  a  profit  ordi- 
narilv  in  a  free-trade  market  like  England,  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  have  to  offer  for  asking  the  continuance  of  protection  on  your 
product  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  the  same  reason  that  if  I  could  I  would  go  to 
England  and  ask  them  to  put  it  up  there.  I  am  competing  there 
against  the  cooly  labor,  perhaps,  or  the  world,  as  far  as  starch  is 
concerned.  There  are  the  tapioca  and  the  sago  products  that  are 
coming  in  active  competition  with  me  there.  I  would  not  sell  three- 
quarters  of  my  product  there  and  one-quarter  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  we  are  much  more  interested  in  the  reason  why 
you  ought  to  have  it  than  in  your  desire  to  have  it.  Your  desire  to 
have  it  is  much  easier  to  understand. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;  I  see  your  point  I  will  elaborate  all  of  these 
things.  I  have  taken  a  careful  note  of  them.  I  did  not  come  here,  as 
I  say,  to  speak  on  this  starch  question  at  all.  One  of  my  friends  here 
said  something  that  I  just  jotted  down.  He  said  that  before  this 
"  gigantic  trust "  was  formed  the  price  was  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  that 
now  the  price  is  $2.65.  That  is  obvious.  I  well  remember  when  I 
sold  goods  at  $1.25  a  hundred  pounds;  I  bought  com  then  for  less 
than  20  cents  a  bushel.  To-day  we  are  paying  60  cents  and  over  for 
corn,  at  this  very  moment ;  and  our  price  is  $2.65  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  so  much  demand,  and  has  not  been 
in  the  last  year,  for  your  products  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Walden.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  selling  your  product  cheaper  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  product,  to  keep  your  factories  going? 

Mr.  Walden.  Partially  so ;  partially  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  you  have  been  exporting,  as  I  under- 
stand, most  of  the  time  you  have  gotten  as  good  or  a  better  price 
there  than  here? 
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Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  May  I  finish  what  I  am  here  in 
Washington  for,  and  that  is  the  sago  matter?  I  would  like  to  say 
just  one  word  on  that  subject,  and  I  will  submit  a  brief  to  you;  and 
then  I  will  not  stand  here  any  longer  and  bother  you. 

The  Chairman.  xiU  right,  Mr.  Walden ;  you  can  go  on  with  your 
favorite  subject. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  this  sago  business 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  asked.  [Laughter.]  I  should  like  to  have  the  solu- 
tion of  what  seems  to  be  a  mystery,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
simple  to  one  who  understands  the  commercial  factors  involved.  You 
fiell  starch  in  New  York  at  $2.65  a  himdred  now  ? 

Mr.  Waudbn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  that?  Who  are  your  pur- 
chasers?   That  is,  what  class  of  people — ^jobbers? 

Mr.  Walden.  When  I  say  that  we  sell  starch  at  $2.65, 1  simply  use 
the  quotation  that  had  been  previously  made  by  Mr.  Morningstar. 
That  means  cornstarch  in  bags,  280  pound  sacks.  That  is  the  cheap- 
•est  form  in  which  it  is  sold.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  exported, 
generally. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  Any  figures  will  do  for  the  purposes  of  this  illustra- 
tion. If  $2.65  is  what  you  state — ^$2.65  a  hundred  in  New  York — 
what  is  the  class  of  purchasers? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  that  class  of  starch  it  would  be  the  mill  buyers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  mill  buyers? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir;  men  that  would  use  it  to  make  sizing  or 
dextrin  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  Are  they  jobbers  who  sell  to  the  mills,  or  do  you 
sell  directly  to  the  mills? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  sell  directly  to  the  mills.  Our  interest  is  to  sell 
as  near  to  the  consumer  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Very  well.  Then  a  mill  needing  starch  will  pay  for 
it,  in  New  York,  $2.65? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  At  the  same  time  that  you  are  selling  it  for  $2.65 
to  the  mill  in  this  country  you  are  selling  it  abroad  for,  I  understood 
you  to  say,  $2.25? 

Mr.  Walden.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  I  think,  is  our 
present  price  there.  I  have  got  to  convert  it  from  English  money 
mto  American  money,  and  the  freight  is  put  on. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Whatever  it  is,  is  that  in  Ijondon  with  the  freight 
paid? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  that  is  the  parity  in  New  York  City  that  I  am 
talkingabout. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  sold  in  New  York  City  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  You  asked  me  what  the  relative  price  was  (or, 
rather  the  chairman  did),  and  I  computed  it  in  that  way,  both  prices 
being  in  New  York.  The  goods  in  the  foreign  market  are  on  the 
basis  of  parity  with  London  or  Glasgow  or  Antwerp  or  other  places. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  are  getting  along  to  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive 
at.  You  sell  it  to  the  domestic  mill  in  New  York  at  $2.65.  You  sell 
it  for  export  in  New  York  for  $2.25  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  when  it  gets  to  London  it  pays  10  cents  moie 
a  hundred  for  the  freight  charge  across  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  that  lands  it  in  London  at  $2.35  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  here  is  the  trouble  that  I  want  to  get  at  on  thi& 
question  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country  a  commodity 
that  is  in  demand  in  this  country  in  what  might  be  called  commercial 
quantities:  Here  is  a  mill  in  Mr.  Hill's  district  that  wants  some 
starch;  and  he  telephones  you,  and  you  say  you  can  give  him  a  starch 
in  New  York  at  $2.65.  He  cables  to  London,  and  finds  that  the  slarck 
is  being  sold  in  London  at  $2.36,  and  that  it  will  cost  him  10  cent* 
to  get  it  back  here,  which  is  $2.45,  which  makes  it  cheaper  by  30 
cents  for  Mr.  Hill's  manufacturer  to  order  his  starch  by  cable  rrom 
London  than  to  buy  it  in  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  have  solved  right  here  and  now  the  mystery  in  that 
matter  which  is  puzzling  the  press  and  which  during  some  weeks  has 
puzzled  the  campaign  orators.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  solution 
for  it.  If  there  is  somebody  in  England  who  is  paying  more  than  the 
$2.65  to  a  jobber  over  there,  that  explains  it;  then  fiis  mill  can  not  get 
it.  But  where  is  that  extra  30  cents  absorbed  in  England,  which 
would  prevent  the  mill  ordering  it  by  cable  and  getting  it  back  here 
cheaper  than  it  can  get  it  by  using  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Walden.  You  have  propounded  a  question  there  which  you 
say  our  orators  can  not  answer  and  our  press  can  not  answer,  and  you 
want  me  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  but  I  can  say  this : 
That  it  is  common  commercial  gumption  to  sell  your  goods  in  the  best 
market  in  which  you  can  sell  them.  Conditions  govern  every  market 
that  you  enter.  1  may  be  able  to  sell  my  goods  m  New  York  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  I  can  sell  them  in  Boston.  If  so,  I  am  entitled  to 
sell  them  there^  am  I  not? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  may  be  able  to  sell  them  to  better  advantage  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  also  commercial  gumption  for  a  man  to  buy  just 
as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Walden.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  I  not  stated  the  matter  correctly  up  to  this 
point — that  when  the  starch  is  offered  in  New  York  at  $2.65,  and  it  is 
offered  in  London  at  $2.35,  supposing  that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
its  getting  over  there 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  why  do  you  not  take  it  the  other  way  around? 
You  gentlemen  are  asking  me  why  we  do  such  a  thing  as  that;  but 
why  do  you  not  go  down  to  Australia,  and  see  us  selling  it  there  and 
getting  a  better  price  than  we  do  in  New  York  City,  and  so  on  down? 
We  are  meeting  a  specific  and  concrete  condition  that  exists  in  London 
and  in  England.  We  are  fighting  it.  We  might  stay  right  in  New 
York  and  fight  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  misapprehend  my  question  and  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at.    It  is  something  that  everybody  seems  to  elude. 

Mr.  Walden.  Why,  I  think  your  question  answers  itself,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is,  what  the  commercial 
mystery  is  in  starch  being  sold — ^not  offered,  but  sold — ^in  New  York 
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at  $2.65  a  hundred  and  being  sold  in  London  at  $2.35  a  hundred, 
when  the  purchaser  here  who  can  get  it  for  $2.35  can  bring  it  over 
here  at  a  cost  of  10  cents,  which  would  be  $2.45.  That  is  what  I  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  going  to  answer  the  question,  although  I  think 
it  answers  itself.    There  is  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Yes ;  but  you  just  said  that  you  met  the  competition  in 
Australia,  10,000  miles  nearer  your  coolie  competition,  at  a  better 
price  than  you  get  here. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  I  illustrated  in  Australia  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  to-day  we  can  sell  our  products  to  better  advantage  than 
we  can  sell  them  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hill.  Andyou  do  not  fear  the  coolie  competition  there? 

Mr.  Walden.  Why,  they  are  not  using  the  same  class  of  goods  that 
we  are  putting  down  there.  Starch  is  used  for  one  purpose  and 
another. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  duty  cut  any  figure  when  it  is  shipped  back 
from  England  under  the  conditions  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Boutell  ? 

Mr.  "WALDEN.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  cornstarch  to-day,  the 
English  manufacturer  and  the  Scotch  manufacturer  would  be  landing 
cornstarch  here  in  New  York  City  just  as  quickly  as  you 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  believe  you  understand  my  question.  Mr. 
Boutell  has  described  the  situation  under  which,  while  it  is  selling  for 
$2.65  in  New  York,  it  can  be  sold  abroad  for  $2.35  and  shipped  oack 
again  for  10  cents  freight,  making  $2.45.  Now,  does  the  duty  cut 
any  figure  when  it  comes  back? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  does  not  pay  any  duty. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  cut  any  figure  at  all,  except  as  to  the 
rebate  that  he  had  on  the  corn.  He  would  have  to  pay  back  the 
rebate  that  he  got  on  the  corn. 

Mr.  Walden.  That  would  not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  he  made  it  out  of  American  com  he  would  not 
have  to  pay  it. 

The  CThairman.  Suppose  it  was  Argentine  com  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  accidental  corn. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference.  There 
is  no  Argentine  corn  being  used,  except  that  particular  lot.  The 
American-made  product  could  come  back  again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me  one  question. 

Mr.  Walden.  You  asked  me  the  question,  "  If  it  did  come  back, 
what  did  it  do?" 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  must  close  with  this  witness  in 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  will  close  in  half  a  minute;  but  I  want  to  ^et  a 
chance  to  get  a  question  in  edgewise.  I  want  to  ask  you,  my  friend, 
does  any  of  your  product  go  to  England  and  then  come  back  to  the 
United  States  market  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No,  sir;  there  never  has  any  come  back  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Under  the  conditions  suggested  by  Mr.  Boutell,  why 
would  it  not  come?    I  can  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  not  enlighten  peo- 
ple as  to  how  to  get  it  back.    I  could  tell  you  how  to  get  it  oack. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  can  buy  it  cheaper  over  there  than  you  can 
buy  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  right  to  argue  this  question  with  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  a  question  of  commercial  economics.  You 
will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  you  can  buy  in,  my  dear  sir,  and  you 
will  sell  in  the  best  market  that  you  can  sell  in. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  say  they  do  not  do  it.  They  do  not  go  to 
London  to  buy  it,  although  they  can  buy  it  there  cheaper  than  they 
can  here. 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  now,  I  am  very  sorry  this  thing  came  up  in  this 
way.  There  are  in  this  room  very  ^ood  customers  of  mine,  and  if  you 
put  a  thought  of  that  kind  in  their  heads  they  will,  perhaps,  go  to 
lx)ndon  and  buy  their  stuff.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  five  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  Walden.  Will  you  let  me  finish  on  this  sago  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Sago — yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  will  not  take  but  one  moment. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  on  sago. 

Mr.  Walden.  Thank  you. 

The  sago  flour  question  was  covered,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  tapioca  flour  question  was  covered  by  Senator 
Hale,  but  with  this  difference:  Sago  flour  enters  into  this  country 
at  a  price  near  a  cent  and  a  half  to  a  cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound, 
and  as  such  it  coTiies.  in  contact  with  a  higher-priced  starch  made  here, 
which  is  the  cornstarch.  Now,  this  morning  people  were  handing 
around  lemons  and  such  things  to  hurry  this  matter  up,  and  I  only 
intended  to  occupy  about  five  minutes  to  tell  you  just  why  we  can 
not  make  starch  m  America  to  compete  with  that  kind  of  starch  that 
comes  in  here  free  of  duty  that  is  made  down  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  reason  is,  we  pay  American  labor  here  $2.50  a  day,  and  they  pay 
cooly  labor  down  there  to  wash  their  starch,  to  chip  it  from  the 
palm  tree,  and  wash  it  out  and  ship  it  to  us  here  free  of  duty.  That 
IS  not  a  fair  proposition,  when  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  that  starch 
are  brought  mto  this  country  and  every  pound  of  it  takes  the  place 
of  cornstarch  made  here  in  America,  and  means  400,000  bushds  of 
corn  taken  out  of  consumption  here  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
consumption,  and  which  means,  as  I  told  you  before,  8,000  men's 
wages  for  one  day.  Wliat  we  ask  is  a  very  fair  proposition,  and  I  am 
going  to  submit  a  brief  on  it,  and  ^ve  you  the  details  and  answer  the 
other  questions  of  these  gentlemen  if  I  am  competent  to  do  it. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  question  on  that  point :  On  the  sago  starch 
you  compete  in  the  English  market  under  free  trade  with  the  same 
propostion  ? 

Mr.  Waij)ex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  WEIDENBACH,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YORK 

CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  residence. 
Mr.  Weidenbach.  Edward  Weidenbach ;  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Weidenbach? 
Mr.  Weidenbach.  The  importing  of  starch  dextrin. 
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I  simply  wanted  to  read  you  gentlemen  here  (because  there  seems 
to  be  this  cmestion  of  tapioca  flour  being  fit  for  use  as  starch)  the 
following:  In  this  Supreme  Court  decision  it  is  said: 

Sizing  cotton  goods  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  starch  pur- 
pose, as  starch  is  sometimes  used  in  that  way.  The  evidence  does  not  show 
that  this  use  is  general,  and  the  expression  "  fit  for  use  as  starch  "  would  not.  In 
our  Judgment,  include  that  use.  We  think  it  would  not,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  be  called  a  starch  purpose. 

These  gentlemen  had  all  this  evidence  before  them,  and  also  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  courts. 

Glue  would  accomplish  much  the  same  purpose  and  might  be  used  therefor. 
The  use  by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to  thicken  colors  is  not 
the  ordinary  use  of  starch,  nor  is  it  a  starch  purpose ;  nor  would  its  use  as  an 
adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  and  other  articles  be  properly  described 
as  such  a  purpose. 

Assuming,  as  counsel  for  the  Government  claims,  and  as  is  undoubtedly 
entirely  true,  that  the  policy  shown  in  the  tariff  act  is  protection  to  American 
industries,  yet  the  article  here  In  controversy  does  not  and  can  not  compete 
with  American  starch  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  starch  is  commonly 
and  ordinarily  used  in  this  country.  The  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  think,  is 
conclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  submit  your  brief  there  and  have 
it  printed? 

Mr.  Weidenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  case  were  you  quoting  from? 

Mr.  WEroENBACH.  I  was  quoting  from  the  United  States  Reports, 
volume  176,  October  term,  1899. 

(The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Weidenbach  is  as  follows:) 

CHEW   HTNG  LUNG  V.  WISE,  COLLECTOR. 

United  States  Reports^  volume  176^  October  tcrm^  1H99, 

[Certiorari  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit.    No.  36.    Ar- 
gued December  11.  12,  1899.    Decided  January  22,  1900.] 

Tapioca  flour  is  not  a  preparation  fit  for  use  as  starch,  and  under 
the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  chapter  1244,  paragraph  720,  is 
entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  designation  of  an  article,  eo  nomine,  either  for  duty  or  as 
exempt  from  duty  must  prevail  over  words  of  a  general  descrip- 
tion, which  might  otherwise  include  the  article  specially  designated. 
The  statement  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Brown  and  Mr.  Albert  Comstock  for  Chew  Hing  Lung. 
Mr.  Charles  Page  was  on  their  brief.  Mr.  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Hoyt  for  Wise  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  question  in  this  case,  which  comes  before  us  on  certiorari,  is 
whether  certain  merchandise  imported  into  this  country  is  entitled 
to  free  entry  or  is  subject  to  duty.  The  merchandise  is  claimed  to 
be  tapioca,  and  the  question  arises  under  the  tariff  act  October  1, 
1890,  chapter  1244,  20  Statutes,  567. 

Paragraph  323  (p.  588)  of  the  statute  reads  as  follows: 

323,  Starcli,  including  all  preparations  from  wlint(^ver  substance  produced, 
fit  for  use  as  starch,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  730  (p.  610)  of  the  free  list  reads  as  follows: 

730.  Tapioca  cassava  or  cassady. 
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The  Government  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  a  preparation  fit 
for  use  as  starch,  and  is  therefore  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound 
under  paragraph  328. 

The  import»^rs  contend  that  the  substances  imported  by  them  is 
tapioca,  in  the  form  of  tapioca  flour,  which  is  one  of  the  three  forms 
of  tapioca  known  to  cx)mmorce,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  paragraph  730. 

The  merchandise  was  imported  in  November,  1893,  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  collector  of  the  port  imposed  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound  upon  it.  The  importers  claiming  that  it  was  entitled 
to  free  entry,  appealed  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
that  board  decided  that  the  imported  article  was  free  of  duty,  and 
judgment  to  that  effect  was  entered.  Upon  appeal  by  the  collector 
to  tne  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  ninth  circuit,  northern 
district  of  California,  that  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  board  (77 
Fed.  Rep.,  734) ,  and  the  collector  then  appealed  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit,  where  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court  was  reversed  (48  U.  S.  App.,  517),  and  the  cause  remanded 
with  directions  to  affirm  the  decision  of  the  collector.  Upon  appli- 
cation by  the  importers  this  court  granted  a  writ  of  certiorari,  it  be- 
ing alleged  that  there  were  inconsistent  decisions  in  the  circuit  courts 
01  appeals  on  this  question. 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  circuit  court  the  parties  agreed 
upon  certain  facts,  and  evidence  was  given  in  regard  to  the  character 
oi  the  substance  imported  and  its  fitness  for  use  as  starch,  and  the 
court  found  that  the  merchandise,  though  entered  at  the  custom- 
house at  San  Francisco  by  the  importers  under  various  names,  such 
as  tapioca,  sago,  and  root  flour,  is  all  the  same  substance,  viz,  the 
starch  grains  contained  in  and  derived  from  the  root  botanically 
known  as  Jatropha  manihoL  In  the  West  Indies  the  root  is  known  as 
cassava  or  manioc;  in  Brazil  as  mandioc;  but  all  these  names  in- 
dicate the  same  thing,  without  change  of  condition  or  character. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  root,  one  of  which  is  v^ry  poisonous, 
and  both  varieties  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  The  starchy 
substance  constituting  the  importations  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy consists  of  the  starch  grains  obtained  from  the  manihot  root 
by  washing,  scraping,  and  grating,  or  disintegrating  it  into  pulp, 
which,  in  the  poisonous  variety,  is  submitted  to  pressure  so  as  to  sep- 
arate therefrom  the  deleterious  juices.  The  starch  grains  settle  and 
the  juice  is  subsequently  decanted,  leaving  as  a  deposit  a  powder, 
which,  after  repeated  washings  with  cold  water  and  atter  being  dried, 
is  nearly  pure  starch,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  This  is  the 
substance  in  controversy.  If  sufficient  heat  and  motion  are  after- 
wards applied  to  this  substance  a  mechanical  change  takes  place,  the 
grains  become  fractured  and  thereby  agglutinated.  The  latter  sub- 
stance is  partly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  the  granulated  tapioca 
known  as  "  pearl "  and  "  flake  "  tapioca  of  commerce. 

The  importations  in  question  are  from  China,  and  are  made  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Chinese  laundrymen,  who  use  the  flour 
as  a  starch  and  to  a  slfght  extent  for  food  purposes.  Its  use  for 
starch  purposes  in  the  laundry  is,  however^  limited  to  the  Chinese, 
except  that  in  some  instances  in  San  Francisco  it  is  so  used  in  their 
business  by  white  laundrymen  by  mixing  it  with  wheat  or  corn  starch. 
Wheat  and  corn  and  potato  starch  are  the  starches  commonly  used  in 
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the  United  States.  Tapioca  flour  is  also  used  in  the  Eastern  States 
by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to  thicken  colors,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic  and  other  ^ms.  It 
is  also  sometimes  used  for  sizing  cotton  goods,  and  in  addition  as  an 
adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  and  other  articles. 

Among  the  white  people  dealing  with  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  substance  m  question  is  commonly  known  as  "  Chinese 
starch."  In  the  general  importing  markets  of  the  United  States 
it  is  commercially  known  as  tapioca  flour,  and  in  those  markets  the 
term  "  tapioca  "  includes  that  article  in  three  forms,  viz,  flake  tapioca^ 
pearl  tapioca,  and  tapioca  flour.  The  substance  in  question  is  not  im- 
ported into  San  Francisco  by  others  than  Chinese. 

The  circuit  judge  also  found  that  the  article  in  question  is  fit  for 
use  as  starch  in  laundry  work  in  the  sense  that  by  its  use  clothes  can 
be  starched,  but  it  is  not  commonly  used  in  such  work  as  starch 
throughout  the  United  States  and  is  not  known  to  be  so  used  except 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Judgment  was  therefore  ordered  for  the  im- 
porters. 

Opinion  of  the  court 

These  findings  of  facts  were  assumed  by  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  upon  them  that  court  based  its  judgment,  reversing  the 
circuit  court  and  affirming  the  action  of  the  collector. 

Upon  these  facts  we  are  to  determine  which  paragraph  in  the  tariff 
act  is  to  govern.  The  findings  of  the  courts  below,  that  the  substance 
in  question  is  included  in  the  article  of  commerce  known  as  tapioca, 
and  is  tapioca  in  one  of  its  forms,  would  entitle  it  to  free  entry  under 

})aragraph  730,  unless  some  other  provision  of  the  act  nullifies  that 
anguage.  Paragraph  323  is  reliea  on  for  that  purpose.  We  think 
it  does  not  have  such  effect.  That  paragraph  is  general  in  its  nature 
and  provides  for  a  duty  upon  starch,  including  in  that  name  all 
preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  fit  for  use  as  starch. 
Any  preparation,  therefore,  which  is  fit  for  that  use  would  come 
within  that  general  designation.  What  is  a  preparation  "  fit  for  use 
as  starch  "  is  another  question,  but  assuming  tapioca  flour  to  be  thus 
fit,  it  would  be  subject  to  duty  under  that  paragraph  if  there  were 
not  another  and  different  provision  in  the  statute  relative  to  that  same 
substance. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  free  list  in  the  same  statute  we  find 
that  tapioca  is  to  be  admitted  free,  and  the  finding  of  the  court  is  that 
tapioca  flour  is  one  of  the  three  forms  of  what  is  commercially  known 
as  tapioca,  and  under  that  provision  the  substance  involved  in  this 
case  would  hNB  entitled  to  free  admission.  Attempting,  as  is  our  duty, 
to  give  effect  to  the  statute  in  all  its  parts,  we  think  the  proper  con- 
struction of  these  provisions  is  that  under  paragraph  323  a  duty  is 
laid  upon  starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  whatever  substance 
produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch;  and  assuming  that  tapioca  flour  is, 
within  that  general  description,  fit  for  such  use,  yet  by  virtue  of  para- 

fraph  730  tapioca  is  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  substance  tapioca 
our  being  tapioca  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  excepted  from  the  general 
language  of  paragi'aph  323  and  is  entitled  to  free  entry. 

It  is  so  excepted,  because,  although  assuming  it  to  be  fit  for  use  as 
starch,  it  is  nevertheless  tapioca,  and  tapioca  is,  in  so  many  words, 
put  on  the  free  list.    Effect  is  thus  given  to  the  general  language  or 
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the  paragraph  concerning  starch  and  all  preparations  fit  for  use  as 
such,  excepting  therefrom  the  one  article  specially  named  in  para- 
graph 730,  to  which  effect  is  given  by  allowing  the  exception. 

This  construction,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  des- 
ignation of  an  article,  eo  nomine,  either  for  duty  or  as  exempt  from 
duty,  must  prevail  over  words  of  a  general  description  which  ix^jght 
otherwise  include  the  article  specially  designatea.  Homer  v.  The 
Collector,  1  Wall.,  486;  Reiche  v.  Smythe,  13  Wall.,  162;  Movius  v. 
Arthur,  95  U.  S.,  144;  Arthur  v.  Lahey,  96  U.  S.,  112;  Arthur  v. 
Rheims,  96  U.  S.,  143;  Chung  Yune  v.  Kelly,  14  Fed.  Rep.,  639,  643. 
The  last  case  involves  this  particular  substance. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  provision  relating  to  the  free  list  is 
that  the  articles  named  therein  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  "  unless 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act "  (p.  602 — free  list),  and 
that  tapioca  flour  is  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  hy 
paragraph  323.  We  can  not  concur  in  this  view.  Tapioca  flour  is 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  323.  It  is  not 
mentioned  specially,  nor  is  it  named  at  all  in  tnat  paragraph,  which 
uses  only  general  language  relating  to  starch  and  all  preparations, 
from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch.  If  tapioca 
flour  be  such  a  preparation,  it  would  be  included  in  that  general 
description  if  not  otherwise  exempted.  But  there  is  no  special  pro- 
vision for  tapioca  flour  making  that  substance  in  terms  dutiable  under 
that  paragraph,  while  in  the  free  list  there  is  a  special  designation  of 
tapioca,  and  tapioca  flour  is  tapioca,  just  as  much  as  either  of  its 
other  forms — "  flake  "  or  "  pearl  " — is  tapioca. 

It  would  seem  that  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  provision 
for  the  free  list^  that  the  following  articles  shall  be  exempt  from  duty, 
"  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,"  strengthened  the 
argument  that  tapioca  flour  be  in  fact  tapioca  in  one  of  its  well-known 
forms,  was  exempt  from  duty,  because  in  order  not  to  be  exempt  the 
article  must  be  otherwise  specially  made  dutiable.  It  is  not  so  made 
dutiable,  and  is  therefore  by  tlie  clear  provision  of  the  act  free  of  duty. 
Being  in  truth  tapioca  and  commercially  known  as  such,  it  does  not 
•come  under  the  description  of  starch,  although  in  great  part  composed 
of  that  substance.  The  commercial  designation  of  an  article  is  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  ascertained,  and  governs  in  the 
construction  of  the  tariff  law  when  that  article  is  mentioned  unless 
there  is  something  else  in  the  law  which  restrains  the  operation  of  this 
rule.  Arthur  v.  Morrison,  96  U.  S.,  108  ^  Arthur  v.  Lahey,  96  U.  S., 
112 ;  Arthur  v.  Rheims,  Id.  143 ;  Robertson  v.  Salomon,  130  U.  S.,  412; 
Bogle  V.  Magone,  152  U.  S.,  623. 

The  case  is  not  within  the  principle  decided  in  Magone  v.  Heller, 
150  U.  S.,  70.  There  the  contest  was  between  a  clause  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1883,  providing  for  a  duty  upon  sulphate  of  potash,  eo  nomine,  and 
a  clause  exempting  from  duty  "all  substances  expressly  used  for 
manure.''  It  was  held  that  a  kind  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  only  com- 
mon use  of  which,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  mate- 
rials, was  for  manure  or  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  was  entitled  to 
free  entry,  and  was  not  subjected  to  duty  as  sulphate  of  potash. 
Whether  the  imported  article  was  at  the  time  of  importation  "  ex- 
pressly used  for  manure ''  in  the  sense  defined  in  the  opinion  was  held 
to  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  the  court  below  errea  in  denying  the 
<;ollector's  request  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  in  directing  a 
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verdict  for  the  importer.  The  term  "  expressly  used  for  manure,"  it 
was  said,  was  equivalent  to  "  used  expressly  "  or  "  particularly  "  or 
"  especially  "  for  manure,  and  if  it  were  found  as  a  fact  that  the  article 
was  so  used,  it  was  exempt  from  duty. 

If  the  statute  in  this  case  had  said  that  starch  was  dutiable,  includ- 
ing all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  expressly 
intended  and  fit  for  use  as  starch,  then  tapioca  flour,  if  fit  and  intended 
for  such  use,  might  be  dutiable  under  the  paragraph  in  question  and 
not  be  exempt  as  a  form  of  tapioca.  But  when  the  language  is  "  fit 
for  use  as  starch,"  it  is  so  much  more  general  that  it  is  properly  quali- 
fied bv  the  subsequent  paragraph,  which  exempts  tapioca,  an(i  conse- 
quently tapioca  flour,  one  of  its  commercially  known  forms. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  upon  th«  assumption  that  tapioca 
flour  was  a  preparation  fit  for  use  as  starch,  and  therefore  dutiable 
under  paragraph  323,  unless  excepted  therefrom  by  paragraph  730; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  tapioca  flour  is  not  a  preparation  fit  for 
such  use  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  substance  in  ques- 
tion is  not  commercially  known  as  starch,  nor  as  any  preparation  fit 
for  use  as  such.  In  the  markets  of  the  United  States  it  is  commer- 
cially known  as  tapioca  flour,  while  the  term  "  tapioca  "  includes 
precisely  the  same  substance.  Its  use  as  starch  for  laundry  purposes 
IS  limited  to  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  not  imported  into  San  Francisco  by  any  other  than  Chinese, 
nor  is  it  manufactured  in  this  country  into  the  article  commonly 
known  as  starch,  nor  is  it  to  any  extent  used  as  a  substitute  therefor, 
although  it  is  chemically  a  starch,  because  a  large  part  of  it  consists 
of  a  starch  substance. 

Upon  the  finding  and  the  proofs  in  this  case  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  article  does  not  come  within  paragraph  323.  We  think  the 
language  of  that  paragraph  means  any  preparation  which  is  so  far 
fit  for  use  as  starch  as  to  be  commonly  used  or  known  as  such  or  as  a 
substitute  therefor.    This  substance  does  not  come  within  that  lan- 

Sjage  as  thus  construed.  The  use  of  the  article  by  the  Chinese  on  the 
acific  coast  for  laundry  purposes  is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it 
wholly  fails  to  show  that  it  is  fit  for  that  use  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  The  evidence  in  this  case  is  that  the  attempt  to  use  it 
for  laundry  purposes  by  white  laundrymen  in  California  gave  such 
poor  results  that  it  was  abandoned  as  a  failure. 

There  is  one  finding  by  the  circuit  judge  in  this  case  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  substance  is  used  in  the  Eastern  States  for  starch  pur- 
poses by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to  thicken  colors; 
also  for  bookbinding  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  also  for 
filling  in  painting,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  gum 
arabic  and  other  gums,  sometimes  for  sizing  cotton  goods,  and  also 
as  an  adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  in  some  cases,  and  in 
other  articles.  The  expression  in  that  finding,  that  the  substance  is 
used  in  the  Eastern  States  for  starch  purposes  is  an  inadvertence, 
because  the  finding,  although  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  as  well  as 
upon  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  stipulated  between  the  parties, 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  or  in  the  stipulation  to  show 
that  the  enumerated  purposes  were  starch  purposes.  In  the  stipu- 
lation it  is  said  that  the  substance  in  controversy  is  used  in  the  East- 
em  States  by  calico  printers,  etc.  The  expression  "  for  starch  pur- 
poses "  does  not  appear  in  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  and  in  nam- 
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ing  the  uses  for  which  the  substances  are  used  it  would  appear  that 
most  of  them  are  not  what  would  be  ordinarily  understood  as  a  starch 
purpose. 

Sizing  cotton  goods  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
starch  purpose,  as  starch  is  sometimes  used  in  that  way.  The  evidence 
does  not  snow  that  this  use  is  general,  and  the  expression  fit  for 
use  as  starch  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  include  that  use.  We 
think  it  would  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called 
a  starch  purpose.  Glue  would  accomplish  much  the  same  purpose 
and  might  be  used  therefor.  The  use  by  calico  printers  and  carpet 
manufacturers  to  thicken  colors  is  not  the  ordinary  use  of  starch, 
nor  is  it  a  starch  purpose.  Nor  would  its  use  as  an  adulterant  in  the 
manufacture  of  canay  and  other  articles  be  properly  described  as 
such  a  purpose. 

Assuming,  as  counsel  for  the  Government  claims,  and  as  is  im- 
doubtedly  entirely  true,  that  the  policy  shown  in  the  tariff  act  is  pro- 
tection to  American  industries,  yet  the  article  here  in  controversy  does 
not  and  can  not  compete  with  American  starch  for  any  of  the  purposes 
for  which  starch  is  commonly  and  ordinarily  used  in  this  country. 
The  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  think,  is  conclusive. 

In  Chung  Yune  v.  Kelly  (14  Fed.  Rep.,  639)  the  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Oregon  submitted  to  the  jury  whether  "  the  article  in 
question,"  9,  which  was  in  fact  tapioca  flour,  though  imported  as 
sago  flour, "  imported  and  entered  by  the  defendant,  is  a  starch  known 
to  commerce  as  such  and  made  and  intended  to  be  used  primarily  by 
laundrymen  in  the  stiffening  and  polishing  of  clothes."  The  jury 
returned  a  negative  answer,  and  the  court  said,  "  This  answer  is  un- 
doubtedly according  to  the  law  and  the  fact."  The  substance  was 
held  to  be  exempt  rrom  duty  under  the  tariff  act.  Revised  Statutes, 

gage  488,  as  root  flour,  but  the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to  recover 
ack  the  duty  which  he  had  paid,  because  having  claimed  in  his  pro- 
test that  the  article  was  sago  flour,  the  court  felt  compelled  to  confine 
him  to  his  specific  ground  of  protest,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment kept  his  money,  although  the  importer  had,  m  fact,  imported  an 
article  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  law. 

The  case  of  Townsend  v.  United  States  (14  U.  S.  App.,  413)  holds 
that  paragraph  323  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  includes  only  those  prepa- 
rations which  ai-e  actually  and  not  theoretically  fit  for  use  as  starch, 
and  which  can  be  practically  used  as  such,  and  not  those  which  can 
be  made,  by  manufacture,  fit  for  such  use.  Counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment criticises  that  case  as  not  decided  upon  the  same  amount  of 
evidence  that  has  been  given  in  this  case  upon  the  question  whether 
the  article  is  or  is  not  fit  for  use  as  starch.  But  in  the  opinion  deliv- 
ered in  the  case  it  is  seen  that,  while  not  precisely  identical,  the  facts 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  at  bar.  The  court  says  the 
article  is  used  mostly  by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to 
thicken  colors  and  in  the  manutacture  of  a  substance  for  gimi  arabic 
or  other  gums;  also  for  the  sizing  of  cotton  goods,  a  purpose  for 
which  starch  is  also  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  it  was  not  used  for 
laundry  purposes.  We  think  the  same  facts  appear  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  use  for  laundry  purposes  by  a  few  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
not  being  sufficient  in  extent  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  so  used  in 
any  but  the  most  minute  quantities.     It  seems  to  us  clear  from  the 
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finding  and  from  the  evidence  that  the  substance  is  not  commercially 
known  by  the  people  in  this  country  as  starch  nor  as  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  that  article,  and  it  has  not  been  manufactured 
into  commercial  starch  and  is  not  known  and  is  not  fit  for  use  as  such. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  heretofore  announced  decisions 
which  are  entitled  to  much  weight  upon  the  question  herein  presented. 
Prior  to  the  tariflF  act  of  July  14,  1870  (c.  255,  16  Stat.,  256,  268), 
both  starch  and  tapioca  had  been  made  dutiable,  sometimes  at  the 
same  and  sometimes  at  different  rates  of  duty.  By  the  latter  act 
"  tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassady  "  were  placed  in  the  free  list,  while 
"root  flour"  was  placed  in  the  free  list  in  1872.  (17  Stat,  236.) 
The  Treasury  Department  held  tapioca  flour  entitled  to  free  entry 
as  tapioca.  The  Secretary  said,  "  It  appears  upon  investigation 
that  tapioca  is  prepared  in  three  forms,  namely,  flake,  pearl,  and 
flour,  and  that  these  terms  do  not  indicate  any  substantial  difference 
in  the  character  or  quality  of  the  article,  but  merely  indicate  its 
form  or  appearance."  (Decisions,  Treasury  Department,  1887-1890, 
No.  3161,  March  23,  1877.) 

Under  the  act  of  1883  (22  Stat.,  488,  521)  tapioca  was  continued 
in  the  free  list,  as  was  also  root  flout  (p.  520),  while  starch  was  made 
dutiable  as  potato  or  corn  starch  at  a  certain  rate,  "  other  starch  two 
and  one-halt  cents  per  pound  "  (p.  503).  The  Treasuiy  Department 
held,  July  7,  1883,  that  tapioca  flour  w^as  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
without  regard  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  ultimately  intended,  ana 
that  the  provision  in  that  act  for  a  duty  upon  "  other  starch  "  than 
potato  or  corn  starch  did  not  cover  tapioca  flour.  (Decisions,  Treas- 
ury Department,  No.  5802.) 

Subsequently  to  the  time  various  importations  had  been  made  of 
this  article,  upon  which  duties  had  been  assessed  at  the  rate  of  2J 
cents  per  pound,  as  starch,  although  imported  under  various  names 
as  "  sago,  sago  crude,  sago  flour,  tapioca,"  etc. 

Exemption  had  been  claimea  for  these  articles  as  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  the  free  list  as  "  root  flour,"  sago  crude,  and  "  sago 
flour,"  and  "  tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassady."  The  article  had  been 
classified  by  the  collector  under  the  tariff  act  as  "  other  starch,"  for 
the  reason  that  it  was,  as  claimed,  imported  and  was  actually  used  as 
starch  by  the  Chinese  laundries  throughout  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  department,  under  date  of  January  11,  1887,  again  held 
that  "  flour  made  from  tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassady  root  may  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties,  without  regard  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately intended."  Samples  of  the  flour  had  been  submitted  to  the 
United  States  chemist,  who  reported  that  it  was  "  chemically  a  starch, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Janipha  manihut  or  Jatropha  manihot^^^ 
yet  it  was  considered  in  its  commercial  character  to  be  tapioca;  it 
was  so  returned  by  the  appraiser,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  mer- 
chandise should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  (Decisions,  Treasury  De- 
partment, 1887-1890,  No.  7971,  January  11,  1887.) 

On  September  21,  1888,  certain  so-called  "  flour  "  was  imported 
which  the  importers  claimed  to  be  free  of  duty,  and  upon  which  the 
collector  assessed  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  already  mentioned,  providing  for  such  a  duty  on  "other 
starch,"  etc.  Samples  of  the  merchandise  in  question  were  submitted 
to  the  United  States  chemist  at  the  port  of  New  York,  who  found 
the  article  to  be  tapioca  starch,  and  under  the  department's  decisions 
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of  Jijly  7,  1883,  and  January  11,  1887,  it  was  held  that  jBour  made 
from  tapioca,  although  chemically  a  starch,  was  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  under  the  provisions  for  tapioca,  without  regard  to  the  use 
for  which  it  was  ultimately  intendea.  The  appeal  was  allowed,  and 
the  collector  directed  to  reliquidate  the  entry  and  to  take  measures  for 
refunding  the  duties  exacted.  (Treasury  Department  Decisions, 
supra,  No.  9031.) 

These:  decisions  were  principally  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  which  related  to  tapioca  (one  decision  being  exclusively  upon  the 
tapioca  provision),  and  although  in  some  cases  in  which  the  question 
a$  to  tapioci^  arose  the  act  provided  for  the  free  entry  of  root 
flour,  the  decisions  that  tapioca  flour  was  entitled  to  free  entry  were 
substiantially  founded  upon  the  tapioca  provision  in  the  act,  and  not 
upon  the  root- flour  item. 

Subsequently,  when  CJongress  by  the  act  of  1890  omitted  root  flour 
from  the  free  list  and  imposed  a  duty  upon  starch  and  all  prepara- 
tions, from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  we 
do  not  think  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  therefrom  in  favor  of 
the.  construction  which  would  impose  a  duty  on  tapioca  flour  as  a 
preparation  fit  for  use  as  starch,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  act  providing  for  free  entry  of  tapioca  the  substance, 
tapioca  flour  being  one  of  its  forms.  Many  other  flours  might  come 
under  the  denomination  of  root  flour  which  were  not  specially  de- 
clared in  the  act  to  be  free  from  duty,  and  the  dropping  of  the  root 
flour  from  the  free  list  might  relegate  such  flour  to  the  dutiable  list. 
Not  so  as  to  tapioca  flour,  which  is  still  found  in  the  free  list.  The 
omipion  of  root  flour  from  the  free  list,  therefore,  had  no  effect  upon 
tapioca  flour,  and  if  there  had  been  an  intention  to  include  it  in  the 
dutiable  list,  especially  after  these  repeated  decisions  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  it  was  entitled  to  free  admission  as  tapioca,  we  can  not  but 
believe  that  Congress  would  have  expressed  that  intention  with  rea- 
sonable clearness. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  ninth  circuit 
should  be  reversed  and  that  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Calif  prnia  affirmed,  and  the  case  remanded  to  that  court  with 
such  directions,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEHENT  OF  E.  E.  OBIDLEY,  ESQ.,  OF  ORANGE,  MASS. 

Mr.  Gridley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  My 
name  is  E.  E.  Gridley.  I  am  with  the  Minute  Tapioca  Company,  of 
Orange,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  a  prepared  tapioca  ready  for  table 
use.  I  should  like  to  speak  just  a  moment  on  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  here  at  the  left  brought  up  early  in  the  discussion  on 
starqh  i^elative  to  whether  the  duty  should  be  imposed  on  all  forms  of 
tapioca  or  on  tapioca  flour  alone. 

In  the  manufacture  of  our  product  we  use  only  the  flake  form  of 
tapioca — a  form  which  in  no  way  competes  with  the  flour  either  of  the 
tapioca  or  the  sago — and  we  merely  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
one  distinction  between  that  form  of  tapioca  and  the  tapioca  flour 
which  has  been  termed,  in  a  general  way, "  tapioca  "  in  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions here  this  afternoon. 
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The  argument  might  be  raised  that  the  form  of  tapioca  in  which 
we  get  it  is  such  that  it  might  be  converted  into  the  flour^  and  thus 
indirectly  be  a  competitor  of  the  starch  manufactured  in  this  country. 
But  the  price  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  by  us  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  product  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  ground  to  any  advan- 
tage to  produce  the  flour,  for  the  reason  that  the  flake  form  costs  more 
and  always  comes  at  a  higher  price  than  the  flour  tapioca,  and  of 
course  to  this  original  cost  woula  have  to  be  added  the  cost  of  grind- 
ing. And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  using  that  form  here  and 
have  been  using  it  now  for  a  large  number  of  years,  manufacturing 
from  it  a  food  product  which  we  advertise  and  lay  great  stress  on  on 
account  of  its  cneapness  and  its  adaptability  to  the  medium  classed  or 
the  {)oorer  classes  of  people,  we  respectf uUv  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  American-made  starch. 
There  is  no  starch  of  this  form  made  in  our  country,  and,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  can  not  be  made.  So  there  is  no 
American  industry  which  would  be  protected  by  imposing  a  duty  on 
the  flake  form  or  the  pearl  form  of  tapioca. 

If  we  can  do  so,  we  should  like  to  submit  later  on  a  brief  for  your 
consideration  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  William  R.  Russell,  of  96 
Wall  street.  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  &.  BVSSELL,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  TOKK. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  I  had  intended 
to  say  has  been  practically  said  by  Mr.  Walden,  so  I  will  have  nothing 
to  say  on  that,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  the  fact 
that  tapioca  comes  in  three  forms — flake  tapioca,  pearl  tapioca,  and 
sa^o  flour.  The  flake  and  pearl  are  used  for  food  purposes,  and  we 
claim  that  should  come  in  free.  As  to  sago  flour,  as  compared  with 
starch,  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  trying  to  find  out  a  little  while  ago 
how  much  the  consumption  of  starch  was  in  this  country,  with  more 
or  less  success.  The  exports  of  sago  flour  from  Singapore  to  the 
United  States  for  this  year,  up  to  the  1st  of  Octofer,  aggregate 
9,802,700  pounds.  I  have  here  a  statement  giving  the  exports  yearly, 
going  bacK  to  1902,  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  That,  we  claim, 
can  not  come  very  much  into  competition  with  potato  starch  and  corn- 
starch. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  starch  is  used  for  all  purposes  in  the  United 
States  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Russell.  About  100,000,000  tons  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  does  the  export  reported  by  the  United  States 
Government  come  from,  in  view  of  tne  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Walden? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  sav  that  the  total  starch  used  in  the  United 
States  is  100,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yesj  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  more  than  a  ton  to  the  inhabitant 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  say  that  was  the  amount  exported, 
didjjrou? 

1^.  Russell.  No;  that  is  of  all  kinds,  in  round  numbers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  S.  OBIQOS,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  TOBE,  N.  T. 

•Mr.  Grtogs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  American  Canned 
Products  Company,  of  New  York.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  take  your 
valuable  time  in  reiterating  what  Mr.  Walden  has  said.  I  want  ^6 
go  on  record  as  an  independent  producer  of  starch,  representing  one 
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o£  the  independent  institutions,  as  saying  that  we  desire  a  reasojaahle 
tariff  placed  upon  this  sago  flour.  It  is  not  essential  for  me  to  go 
over  the  ^ound  that  has  oeen  so  thoroughly  exploited.  If  there  is 
any  question  in  relation  to  the  production  of  this  commodity,  the 
export  business  or  the  domestic  prices,  that  I  am  able  to  inform  you 
about,  or  give  you  information  upon,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you 
that  information. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  ought  to  be  put  on 
sago  flour? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  covered  by  from  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  telling  the  difference  between 
the  different  kinds  of  tapioca  ?  Is  it  difficult  for  the  revenue  officers 
to  distinguish  between  the  kind  that  competes  with  starch  and  the 
kind  that  it  is  intended  to  eat? 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  can  tell  readily.  They  would  never  mistake  sago 
flour  for  tapioca  for  edible  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  care  anything  about  whether  there  is 
a  tariff  on  what  thev  eat  or  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  ;  t  have  no  interest  in  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  on  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir;  sago  flour  is  the  only  article  in  the  way  of 
starch  that  we  come  in  competition  with. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  what  the  poor  man  makes  his  pudding 
with? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir ;  the  poor  man  makes  his  pudding  out  of  tap- 
ioca—rice.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  we  do  not  use  to  exceed 
2  or  3  pounds  of  tapioca  per  capita  in  this  country  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  starch? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  stomach  iov  the  export  trade  in 
1908. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  j^ou  ever  exported  any? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir ;  we  hope  to.  When  we  are  able  to  export  our 
ffoods  and  get  the  cost  of  the  product  back,  we  will  do  so.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  into  the  English  market  without  very  serious  loss 
confronting  us  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  grows  out  of  the  extraordinary  price  of  corn,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  With  Argentine  com  going  into  the  mills  of  England 
at  10  and  15  cents  a  bushel  under  the  price  of  domestic  corn,  we  can 
not  get  into  that  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  extraordinary  price  of  com  grows  out  of  the  short- 
ape  of  the  corn  crop,  notwithstanding  what  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says  about  the  corn  crop. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  The  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  over  1006? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  or  any  one  of  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  practically  100,000,000  bushels. 

•Mr.  Clark.  Anybofly  who  has  been  over  the  corn  belt  knows  that 
it  has  been  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  government  statistics  are  the  only  ones  that  we 
can  accept  as  reliable  and  base  our  statements  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that ;  but  everybody  who  lives  in  the  corn 
belt  knows  that  the  statistics  are  not  correct. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  export  enough  sago  flour,  that  will  make 
the  com  cheap,  will  it  not?  • 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  export  enough  sago  flour,  it  will  be  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  com  we  buy.    We  will  buy  less  com. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  tendency  will  be  to  make  com  cheap,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes ;  in  this  way :  Taking  as  a  proposition  our  maxi- 
mum grind  of  15,000  bushels  a  day  that  we  put  in  starch,  if  sago 
comes  mto  the  market  we  are  unable  to  sell  at  a  profit  and  meet  me 
price  of  the  sago  flour,  and  we  grind  that  much  less  domestic  com  ; 
and  instead  of  buying  15,000  bushels  a  day  to  grind,  we  will  buy 
11,000  to  12,000  bushels  a  day  and  grind  possibly  10,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  not  enough  coming  into  the  market  now 
to  appreciably  affect  the  price  of  corn,  is  there! 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  as  yet.  During  previous  months  we  have  been 
paying  82  and  83  cents  for  corn.  That  represents  a  cost  to  us  for 
cornstarch  at  our  factory  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  sago 
flour,  which  is  approximately  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  interested  in  cheap  corn,  of  course? 

Mr.  GRiGor).  No,  sir ;  I  am  not.    I  like  to  see  high-priced  corn. 

Mr.  Crumi'Acker.  You  can  not  export  your  product  at  45  cents? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  rather  sell  it  at  home.  The  higher  the  price 
the  farmer  ^ets  for  his  corn  the  more  glucose  he  will  use,  ana  the 
more  candy  he  will  buy,  and  the  more  money  he  will  have  to  devote 
to  the  purchase  of  my  commodity.  I  would  rather  pay  80  cents  a 
bushel  for  corn  than  to  buy  it  for  40  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  starch  tapioca  or  sago?  If  not,  we  will  close 
on  that,  and  I  want  to  file  a  statement  to  go  into  the  record  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  starch  in  the  United  States — ^the  export^ 
etc.  The  export  is  51,000,000  pounds  and  the  total  production  a 
little  over  400,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the  census  of  1905.  They 
give  it  in  dollars.  It  is  not  given  in  pounds,  but  it  can  easily  l>e 
calculated. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  starch  industry  of  the  United  States, 

In  1905  there  were  131  establishments  in  the  United  States  en- 

faged  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
7,007,695.  The  number  of  wage-earners  and  salaried  employees 
was  2,051,  who  were  paid  $1,132,874.  The  value  of  the  output  was 
$8,082,904,  a  decrease  of  $1,150,080  from  the  output  of  1900,  although 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments,  which  num- 
bered 80  in  1890  and  124  in  1900,  the  number  in  1905  (131)  being 
given  above.  In  1905  there  were  11  idle  establishments,  with  an 
mVested  capital  of  $589,400. 

The  131  establishments  in  active  operation  in  1905  were  distributed 
as  follows:  Indiana  4,  Iowa  3,  Maine  65,  Michigan  4,  Minnesota  12, 
New  York  15,  Wisconsin  12,  all  other  States  16,  these  last  bein^ 
located  in  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Michigan,  with  its  4 
factories,  had  the  largest  invested  capital  of  any  one  State  ($1^82,- 
126),  while  Indiana  ranked  second  with  an  investment  of  $1,186,868, 
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and  New  York  third  with  $1,122,315.  The  capital  invested  in  the  16 
"  all  other  State  "  factories  was  $1,519,742. 

Of  the  131  establishments,  51  were  operated  by  individual  owners, 
27  by  firms,  48  by  incorporated  companies,  and  5  miscellaneous,  con- 
cemmg  which  statistics  are  not  available. 

There  were  35  establishments  whose  output  was  valued  at  less  than 
$5,000,  66  with  an  output  of  less  than  $20,000,  19  with  a  product 
under  $100,000, 12  with  an  output  valued  at  less  than  $1,000,000,  and 
1  with  a  product  valued  at  $1,000,000  and  over. 

The  kinds  of  starch  manufactured,  according  to  material  used,  are: 
Com,  potato,  root,  and  wheat  starch,  the  subsidiary  products  being 
bluing,  cattle  food,  com  oil,  gluten  food  (cattle  food),  paste,  and  size. 
Starch  is  also  produced  as  a  subsidiary  product  in  the  manufacture 
of  baking  and  yeast  powders,  flavoring  extracts,  food  preparations, 
and  glucose,  the  proauction  in  connection  with  the  last-named  in- 
dustry being  very  lar^e. 

The  total  importations  of  starch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  6,423,831.66  pounds,  valued  at  $156,853. 
Of  this  4,826,167  pounds  was  potato  starch,  valued  at  $104,641. 

Production  of  starch  according  to  value  of  output,  1907. 

Producing  less  than  $5,000 $98,084 

Producing  less  than  $20.000 669,260 

Producing  less  than  $100,000 902,237 

1,670,481 

Total  output,  all  factories 8,0S2,904 

Output  of  factories  producing  less  than  $100,000 1,670,481 

Product  of  factories  producing  more  than  $100,000 6, 412,423 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  return  to  the  subject  of  citrus  fruits. 
We  will  hear  first  Mr.  George  B.  McClellan,  of  Honolulu,  represent- 
ing the  Merchants'  Association  of  Honolulu. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  B.  M'CLELLAN,  ESQ.,  OF  HONOLITLU, 

HAWAn. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest  of  Hawaii  in  this 

E articular  matter  is  in  connection  with  pineapples,  a  subject  which 
Bs  in  part  been  presented  to  you  by  the  Florida  growers.  The  in- 
terest of  Hawaii  in  pineapples  is  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  of  commerce  involved  in  that  commodity. 
Those  of  you  who  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  affairs  in  Hawaii 
know  that  one  of  the  great  handicaps  of  our  country  has  been  that 
we  have  been  a  one-industry  country.  That  condition  we  have  sought 
to  change  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  difficulty  in  effecting  a  change 
is  that  we  can  only  compete  in  the  market  of  the  United  States  with 
some  sort  of  staple  commodity  which  is  a  condensed  product  and 
which  will  stand  the  high  cost  of  transportation  and  the  high  cost  of 
labor.  We  have  partly  solved  that  question  by  the  introoiiction  of 
the  pineapple  industry.  For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  proposition  and  developing  the  pineapple  industry.  The 
result  has  been  that  our  output  has  increased  from  some  8,000  or  less 
than  8,000  cases  some  ten  years  ago  until  last  year  we  packed  419,000 
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cases  of  pineapples.  That  is  the  industry  which  we  are  seeking  to 
have  continued.  .  ,    .    '  , 

Now,  we  ask  two  specific  things  in  connection  with  this  industry, 
the  substance  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pineapple  industry 
on  the  substantial  basis  agreed  upon  in  the  Dingley  tariflf,  as  we  under- 
stand it  was  intended. 

If  you  will  refer  to  paragraph  263,  vou  will  find  that  that  puts  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  fruits  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  so  on.  It  also,  in  paragraph  268,  makes  a  specific  rate  on  pine- 
apples in  barrels  and  packages  of  7  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  in  oulk 
of  $7  per  thousand. 

Referring  first  to  the  question  of  fresh  pineapples,  we  ask  spe- 
cifically, in  connection  with  the  Florida  growers,  that  the  separate 
rate  of  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  be  eliminated.  We  ask  that  the  rate 
on  fresh  pineapples  shall  be  only  by  the  thousand.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  this  is  assumed  to  have  been  put  in  as  an  equivalent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  imported  in  crates  which  contain  ap- 
proxiihatelv  2J  cubic  feet,  but  they  are  entered  in  the  custom-house 
as  containing  2  cubic  feet.  So  instead  of  paying  the  rate  on  an 
average  of  30  pineapples — ^the  rate  which  would  be  given  under  the 
other  rate  stated  here — they  pay  only  14  cents  on  theoasis  of  2  cubic 
feet.  In  other  words,  they  save  practically  50  per  cent  of  that  tariff 
through  entering  their  product  on  a  cubic-foot  basis  instead  of  by 
count. 

We  ask  specifically  that  that  provision,  by  the  cubic  foot,  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  rate  be  fixed  only  by  the  thousand. 

Now,  as  to  what  that  rate  should  be,  the  Florida  growers  have  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  on  oranges. 
We  would  say  that  that  rate  should  be  for  a  minimum,  at  least,  from 
$10  to  $15  per  thousand. 

Now,  what  are  the  reasons  for  that  ?  The  reasons  for  that  are,  as 
already  stated  here,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  so  tremendouslv 
less  in  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can growers  to  compete  with  them.  The  result  is  that  pineapples  are 
dumped  into  the  market  in  New  York  and  are  bought  up  fot  a  very 
^all  price  by  the  people  there,  and  packed  as  a  cheap  product  which 
competes  witn  the  Florida  and  the  Hawaiian  product.  We  feel  that 
the;  rate  should  be  advanced  to  a  minimum  of  from  $10  to  $lS  a 
thousand.  The  Florida  growers  maintain  that  it  should  be  put  mitch 
higher  than  that. 

Now,  I  want  to  refer  next  to  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  263  of 
the  Dingley  Act.  Those  of  you  who  were  present  when  the  Dingley 
law  was  compiled  will  recall  that  when  the  Dingley  law  was  framen 
in  the  House  it  put  all  prepared  fruits  under  one  classification,  at 
the  valuation  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  cent  a  pound.  When 
the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  a  separate  provision  was  made  for  pine- 
apples in  their  own  juice,  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  been  recently  engaged  in  the  testing  of  this  interpretation 
of  this  law.  Under  the  Dingley  Act,  at  first,  this  law  Was  inter- 
preted and  construed  to  give  this  lower  rate  of  duty  only  to  such 
pineapples  as  contained  no  added  sugar,  and  that  decision  was  main- 
tained m  a  series  of  Treasury  decisions,  which  you  will  find  of  record, 
as  the  Attorney-Genera rs  decisions,  12725,  13767,  23207,  24781,  24494, 
and  25577. 


Siric^  those  decisions  were  entered  upon  Snd  agreed  upori  pj  tfae 
Trfeastiry  Department,  a  test  case  has  be^il  ^jrouglit  in  the  courts, 
in3  the  courts  have  held  to  such  an  effect  that  pt-actically  all  bt  tlife 
Impbrted  pineapples,  no  matter  how  much  sugar  they  cpiitaiti— jii 
the  last  test  case,  they  having  contained  33^  per  cent  of  saiga^— are 
broiight  in  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  «      •    it 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by  Attorhey-Gen^i-al  Boiiit- 
partfe^ ^  >.  1 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  thi^  fiS  brief  as^ou 
possibly  can.  We  have  all  these  separate  decisions  eiiiereicl  in  ft  book 
for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  will  make  it  as  brief  ais  possible.  I  am  siin^ly 
Peking  to  make  clear  what  is  asked  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  McCi^LLiVN.  I  appeared  as  special  counsel  tat'  th^  Qbf^tn- 
ment  in  this  test  case  in  New  York  last  week.  The  quisstion  invtflted 
is  whether  pineapples  containing  33^  per  cent  of  sugar  fcart  still  bo 
entered  as  pineapples  in  their  own  juice.  The  Govcrnmenij  I  u|ider- 
istand,  asks  that  m  the  construction  of  this  law  yon  should  either 
eliminate  the  special  provision  made  for  pineapfjlc*H  at  a  lo^dfc*  tfttfe 
than  the  other  fruit  or  add  in  lieu  of  the  last  part  i>f  pamgrapK  263 
the  words  "pineapples  in  their  own  juice,  wfthf^nt  sugar  or  ^pli*itB 
added  thereto." 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  substance  of  the  contention  of  the  Hawaliuft 
pineapple  growers — that  .the  maximum  rate  should  remain  a^Jt  fn  lit 
present  and  that  you  correct  the  last  clause  of  paragraph^  2^4' <>^ 
eliminate  it,  so  that  pineapples  will  enioy  the  same  protection  that 
other  fruits  enjoy;  and  so  far  as  fiesh  xruit^  are  concerned  that  yiiu 
should  eliminate  the  cubic-foot  rate  on  pineappleSj  and  that  the  fMe 
by  the  thousand  should  be  from  $10  to  $15  per  thousand^  as  a 
hiinimum. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you,  or  any  of  the  pineapple  raiset^^  ^vej:  iji'b- 
tested  to  the  Treasury  Department  against  this  fconsthictioti  of  that 
cubic-foot  rule? 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  specifically  the  thing  whidli  w^  dicl;  jitid 
the  courts,  contrary  to  anything  we  can  see,  and  contrary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's contention  all  the  way  through,  have  construed^  agiainst  the 
Goveinment.  We  protested  in  that  case  for  thfe  ptirposfe  bltt'^^liig  to 
get  the  matter  corrected.  Now  we  ask  (the  cou^rts  having  constj'iied 
tnat  law  obviously  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Conffresisf  tiia(  Con- 
gress should  amend  the  wording  of  that  last  clause  pi  pttri[|gr£|pli,5^o3 
Ui  such  specific  form  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misconstructioii  8i 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  eliminated. 
.  Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  proportion  of  the  ptrieiipples,  in  th^ 
Hawaiian  pineapple  industry,  is  canned? 

Mr.  McClellan.  A  very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  liONO WORTH.  Almost  entirely?  ^ 

Mr.  McClellan.  Almost  entirely.  This  yeat  some  lOjbOO  ci'atej^  bf 
fresh  fruit  were  sent  to  this  country,  but  a  very  largei  ptopbrtibri  is 
tinned.  ^  .  v ,  i       »     i  . 

MK  Longworth.  And  the  fruit  is  canned  directly  at  tn^  plati- 
ttdbn?  .  ......  ,,....., 

Jwl*.  McClellan.  It  is  canned  directly^  tliere  J  but;^  this.  1^  i\i^  P^^^^ 
^e  t^knt  to  make  dear  to  the  committee:  That  tnfe  rtttfe  on  plhfeap- 
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pies,  which  is  ahnost  the  lowest  rate  on  any  fresh  fruit  imported,  is 
such  that  fresh  fruit  can  be  dumped  in  from  Cuba  and  canned  in 
this  country.  Although  we  have  been  able  to  compete  to  some  extent, 
it  would  present  possibilities  for  the  future  that  we  do  not  like  tq 
contemplate.  The  fresh-fruit  industry  in  Cuba  is  practically  un- 
limited. The  land  there  is  cheaper,  they  have  very  good  facdities 
for  shippers,  and  the  labor  is  cheaper  than  ours. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  What  do  you  pay  labor  on  your  plantations? 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  averages  $1  a  day  for  the  men  and  75  cents  a 
day  for  the  women  who  are  employed  m  canning.  All  of  the  field 
work  is  done  bymen  at  about  $1  a  dfay. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  men  are  nearly  all  coolies,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCleli^n.  No,  sir;  we  employ  white  labor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Clark.  , Are  there  not  60,000  Japs  there? 

Mr.  McClellan.  There  are  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  40,000  Chinese? 

Mr.  McC[J^LLAN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Are  not  nearly  all  of  the  pineapple  plantations 
on  the  inland  of  Kauai  ? 

Mr.  MoClbllan.  Oh,  they  are  on  all  the  larger  islands — ^Hawaii, 
Oahu,  Maui,  and  Kauai.  I  want  to  make  this  clear  to  you,  and  I 
think  this  may  interest  Mr.  Clark.  The  pineapple  industry  is  a 
thing  that  enables  a  man  to  go  out  and  take  a  piece  of  homestead 
land,  government  land,  and  raise  a  product  himself.  That  is  why 
we  feel  a  particular  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  not  nine-tenths  of  all  the  laborers  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  either  Japanese  or  Chinese  laborers? 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  the  higher  branches  of  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  all  sorts. 

Mr.  McClellan.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  labor  is  of  that 
kind.  We  attempted  last  year  to  get  more  European  laborers,  but 
Congress  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  allow  us  that  privilege. 

Wi  have  two  Hawaiian  packers  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Eames  address  you  on  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  DOLE,  ESQ.,  OF  HONOLITLU,  k^WAIL 

Mr.  Doi^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Growers'  Association.  I  went  to  Honolulu  in  1899  and  took  up  a 
piece  of  government  land.  I  went  into  the  business  of  growing  pine- 
apples. The  next  step  after  starting  a  pineapple  plantation  there  is 
to  have  a  cannery,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ship  all  of  the  pine- 
apples fresh.  I  interested  American  capital  to  go  in  with  me  and 
we  have  built  up  and  gradually  increased  the  business.  At  that  time 
there  was  one  pineapple  cannery  there,  and  there  are  now  nine^  with 
an  output,  as  Mr.  McClellan  has  said,  of  400,000  cases. 

The  principal  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  duty  which 
was  intended  to  be  imposed  by  the  last  law — ^that  is,  1  cent  a  pound 
plus  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pineapples  containing  added  su^ar — 
should  be  made  clear  in  this  new  law,  instead  of  being  uncertain,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  last  law,  because  when  I  went  there  and  started 
in  this  business  the  Treasury  Department  was  ruling  that  pineapples 
from  foreign  countries  containing  added  sugar  should  be  assessed 
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at  the  higher  duty,  whereas  recently  importers  have  taken  the  <»i3e 
up,  and  they  have  been  letting  in  pineapples  with  added  ^ugar.  as 
pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice.  The  lower  duty  19  not 
sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  which  we  have, 
owing  to  our  higher  priced  su^ar^  higher  priced  tin,  and  higher 
priced  labor.  Taking  a  2-pouna  Singapore  can,  and  a  2-pound  can 
of  Hawaiian  pineapples,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  dozen  of 
about  55  cents,  and  that  is  produced  for  about  58  cents. less  in  Singa- 
pore than  in  Honolulu.  That  is  accounted  for  largely  because  of 
their  cheaper  tin  and  cheaper  sugar  and  cheaper  labor.  I  figure  tliat 
we  pay  9^  cents  per  dozen  nigher  for  our  cans.  5^  cents  higher  for  our 
sugar,  6  cents  higher  for  the  labor  in  our  factory,  14  cents  higher 
for  labor  on  our  plantation,  and  4  cents  higher  on  rent  and  sundries, 
making  a  difference  of  38  cents.  If  the  lower  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  imposed  on  the  Singapore  pineapple,  it  will  only  be  a  duty 
of  14  cents  a  aozen.  to  make  up  for  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  38  cents 
a  dozen,  whereas  ii  you  impose  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  plus  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  you  will  have  a  duty  somewhere  near  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production — ^within  a  few  cents  as  much. 

We  do  not  want  any  advantage.  In  fact,  the  Singapore  pineapple 
can  be  laid  down  in  >*ew  York  considerably  cheaper  than  ours.  We 
do  not  object  to  that,  but  the  way  it  is  now  they  can  lay  it  down 
for  almost  half  what  ours  costs,  and  the  people  get  to  eating  it  It 
is  inferior  to  ours,  but  it  is  hard  to  teach  them  that  here  is  another 
pineapple  that  is  better. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  W.  EAMES,  ESQ.,  OF  HONOLITLTJ,  BAWAH. 

Mr.  Eabies.  I  am  engaged  in  growing  and  canning  pineapples  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  All  that  I  wish  to  do  is  to  emphasize  what 
Mr.  Dole  has  said  in  regard  to  the  increased  cost  of  our  canned  pipe- 
apple  over  the  cost  of  the  Singapore  pineapple.  The  present  duty. .is 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  dlflference  in  cost  by  from  20  to  30  cents 
a  dozen,  by  reason  of  our  increased  cost  of  labor,  sugar,  and  tin. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  do  you  get  your  cans? 

Mr.  Eames.  Our  cans  are  made  at  Honolulu  by  the  American  Can 
Company. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  they  made  from  American  tin? 

Mr.  Eames.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  ever  tried  foreign  tin? 

Mr.  Eames.  No  ;  we  have  not.    Foreign  tin  would  be  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  American  tin  is  stronger  and  touj^her,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eames.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  better  tin ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  tnmk  a  can  would  cost  any  more  if  made  from 
American  tin  than  if  made  from  foreign  tin? 

Mr.  Eames.  No  ;  it  does  not  cost  as  much — that  is,  to  pay  th^  duty 
on  the  tin. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  do  not  have  to  meet  that  competition  in  Sin- 
gapore, of  cheaper  cans? 

Mr.  Eames.  The  tin  can  does  not  pay  a  duty  coming  into  the 
United  States.    The  can  is  made  in  Singapore,  out  of  English  tin, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  tariff  qif^^for- 
eim  tin,  do  you  ?  : 

Mr.  Eames.  No;  I  do  not  sav  that. 
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Jlr.  Ci^RK.  That  is  what  you  seem  to  say. 
.  Mr.  Eames.  I  said  on  cans  coming  in  with  fruit. 
,  The  Chairman.  There  is  a  tariff  and  a  rebate  on  it.    There  is  iiO 
dispute  abqut  it. 

§r.  Clark.  He  is  talking  about  foreign  tin. 
h  Eames.  Oh,  yes;  on  the  tin.    0f  course. 

Additional  statement  of  geoboe  b.  m^glellan,  esq. 

.  ifr.  McClelLan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  statement, 
if  I  may;  in  that  connection. 

TJi^  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  two  minutes. 
Mr.  McClellan.  The  Hawaiian  product  consumes  Americian  prod- 
uctsy  in  putting  up  these  cans,  amounting  to  $30  per  ton.  Of  ever^ 
ton  of  fruit  that  is  put  up,  $30  worth  of  American  tariff-paid  product 
is  put  into  that  product ;  and  we  are  competing  with  foreign  goods, 
where  they  have  free  sugar  and  free  tin.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say 
in  that  connection. 

STATEMENT  OF  FBANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Ha3iili'on.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  to  be  limited  to  two  minutes? 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  a  limit  of  two  min- 
utes in  connection  with  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  ask  the  question  with  perfect  honesty,  becailse  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  confine  myself 
within  that  limit. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  suppose  I  am  the  first  person 
who  has  been  here  to-day  who  can  honestly  say  that  he  appears  iij 
the  interest  of  the  consumer — absolutely  of  the  consumer.  The  fact 
that  I  am  paid  by  importers  and  the  citrus  fruit  trade  to  come  her6 
dofes  nbt  change  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the  public,  pure  arid 
simple,  is  the  interest  that  I  believe  to  be  affected  by  the  questioii 
that  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee. 

iTie  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  important,  but  you  are  not  the  first 
person  who  has  appeared  here,  as  alleged,  for  the  consumer.  There 
are  others. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  Mr.  Momirigstar 
did?. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  H^uiiltgn.  AVoll,  I  c.in  not  help  it.     I  still  must  appear  for  the 

Sublic.  i  ask  that  in  the  aTuendmont  or  revision  of  the  tariff  the 
lity  u|)on  lemons  be  removed,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  removed  because 
the  lemon  trade  during  the  last  five  years  has  increased  more  than 
100  pfer  cent  in  California,  and  according  to  the  official  statement  of 
Dr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  Pomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Department; 
thfe  profits  conected  with  that  business  amount  to  380-odd  dollars 
an  acre  on  the  average.  Now,  I  wnll  take  the  $1,000  which  my  friends 
this  morning  said  the  land  was  worth  per  acre  and  allow  them  10 
per  cent  interest  i^pon  that  investment,  which  is  $100,  and  it  leaves  ft 
net  return  of  $250  upon  the  auiount  of  capital,  which  is  shown  to  be 
about  $700  per  acre. 

Mr.  TTnokrwood.  AATiat  report  i^^  that? 
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*  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Status  of  the  American  Leinon 
Industry,  by  G.  Harold  Powell,  pomologist  in  charge  of  fruit  trans- 
portation and  storage  investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Reprint  from  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1907." 

Mr.  Powell,  after  having  investigated,  as  he  doubtless  has,  Vith 
great  care  with  regard  to  this  citrus  fruit  industry,  says  "  The  Ameri- 
can lemon  industry  has  become  permanently  established  on  a  firm 
foundation  within  the  last  few  years." 

.  The  gentlemen  who  spoke  this  morning  went  back  for  eleven  ^iears 
to  draw  their  conclusions.  They  did  have  some  hard  times  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  tariff  helped  them  all  through  those 
bard  times,  and  they  have  gone  on  until  now.  Instead  of  selhng  their 
fruit  for  little  or  no  profit  they  are  marketing  their  fruit  at  such  a 
profit  as  no  other  agricultural  producer  in  the  United  States  is  able 
to  make.    Mr.  Powell  says : 

I'he  lemon  is  grown  in  the  citrus-fruit  belt  of  Callfomia,  wliore  at  the  pres- 
ent t^nie  the  annual  production  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  carloads,  which  repre- 
sents approximately  100,000,000  pounds,  or  from  ono-thlrd  to  twn-fiftha  of  the 
total  qyantlty  used  in  the  T'nited  States. 

He  says  further: 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  industry,  tlie  demand  for  the  best 
brands  of  California  lemons  is  greater  than  the  present  supply. 

Do  they  need  to  be  protected  under  those  circumstances  f 

The  area  of  groves  is  extending  considerably,  though  more  slowly  thau  the 
growers  desire,  as  the  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
frees  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

.  That  does  not  look,  as  some  of  my  friends  said  this  morning,  as  if 
the  business  had  reached  a  standstill,  and,  unless  you  increase  the 
duty,  would  go  down  and  disappear. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report? 

JMr.  Hamilton.  1007,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  by  Mr.  Powell,  you  say? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  G.  Harold  Powell,  pomologist  of  the  Department 
61  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  have  him  here  in  the  morning. 
^  Mr..  Hamilton.  I  think  he  would  be  a  very  valuable  witness  before 
your  honors.     This  is  published  in  1908,  I  believe,  but  it  is  copied 
frbni  the  Yearbook  of  1907. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  trees  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  their  propagation  having  been  almost  abandoned  when 
the  business  was  in  the  most  depressed  stage. 

.  All  of  which  is  perfectly  understandable.  It  is  admitted  on  the  part 
01  the  consumers,  the  people  who  have  to  buy  our  oranges  and  lemons, 
that  there  was  a  depressed  condition  of  business  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  that  the  growers  did,  as  I  think  a  Congressman  asked 
one  of  the  gentlemen  this  morninff,  graft  or  bud  their  lemon  trees 
over  to  oranges;  but  that  depressed  condition  has  paSvSed.  The  pro- 
tection which  the  tariff  gave  has  served  its  full  purpose,  and  now  it 
is  going  beyond  its  purpose,  and  it  is  making  me  pay  3,  5,  7,  and  10 
cenlg.for  an  orange  that  I  formerly  could  buy  for  1,  2,  and  3  cents — 
and  the  same  difference  in  ratio  oi  cost  applies  in  the  case  of  lemons. 
And  the  lemon,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  luxury,  as  you  will  all  agree. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  very  different  condition,  though,  with 
reference  to  the  importation  of  lemons  in  this  country,  and  of  oranged. 
The  orange  duty  seems  to  be  prohibitive,  whereas,  as  to  lemons,  two- 
thirds  of  the  lemons  that  are  consumed  come  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Quite  so;  and  the  reason  for  that  Is,  as  will  appear 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Powell,  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the 
orange  industry  being  at  a  low  ebb,  the  lemon  industry  was  at  a  very 
much  lower  ebo;  and,  as  was  stated  to  j'^ou  this  morning,  many  of  the 
fruit  growers  in  California  budded  their  lemon  trees  over  to  orange 
trees.  Then  the  protection  of  the  1  cent  a  pound  placed  upon  both 
citrus  fruits  so  protected  the  orange  that  the  importation  of  that,  for 
business  reasons,  fell  off  until  instead  of  bringing  in  750,000  boxes  in 
a  year  it  is  less  than  100,000  boxes  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  those  gentlemen  this  morning, 
they  claimed  that  they  were  able  to  meet  the  competition  from  Itafy 
as  far  east  as  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  east  of  them  they  were 
unable,  because  of  the  increased  freight  rates,  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Italian  imports.    I  think  that  was  their  statement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Forty  cars  a  week  of  California  fruit  is  being  sold 
in  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  that  gentleman  this  mornins  said  there  was 
no  profit  in  that  business,  and  that  in  a  period  of  eleven  years  they 
had  onljr  paid  the  dividend  he  mentioned,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  or  he  made  a  misstatement? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  One  of  the  two,  or  else  Mr.  Powell  is  wrong.  I 
am  giving  these  figures  from  the  official  document  of  Mr.  Powell,  the 
government  official  in  charge  of  fruit  transportation,  and  upon  his 
figures  I  base  my  statements.  Mr.  Powell  says  this — ^not  to  detain 
you,  but  I  think  these  figures  are  decidedly  interesting  at  this  point: 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  bearing  lemon  gi'ove  of  20  acres:  Gultl- 
vaticn,  cost  per  acre,  $16.10;  spraying,  cost  per  acre,  $2.49;  pruning,  cost  per 
acre,  $8.49;  fertilizing,  cost  per  acre,  $8.29;  irrigation,  cost  i)er  acre,  $6.41; 
water  tax,  cost  per  acre,  $8.59. 

And  they  told  you  all  about  that  water  this  morning.  I  presume 
ou  gentlemen  know  as  much  about  California  water  as  I  do,^  but 

have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  running,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  it  sold;  and  we  know  that  irrigation  is  one  of  the  necessities  in 
California,  and  that  it  is  figured  on  just  as  much  as  electric  lighting 
and  heating  are  in  our  houses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  eleven  years  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
enough  to  supply  about  one-third  of  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  One-third  to  two-fifths,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Powell. 
The  annual  total  cost  per  acre  is  $370.86.    Mr.  Powell  says : 

The  average  return  per  car  f.  o.  b.  in  California  during  the  last  few  years 
varies  widely,  but  a  rough  estimate  of  the  returns  is  as  follows:  IWS^-A, 
probably  somewhere  near  $400;.  1904-5,  between  $600  and  $675;  1905-6,  be- 
tween $800  and  $900;  1906-7,  between  $850  and  $950. 

In  1903-4,  when  it  was  somewhere  near  $400,  they  were  just  com- 
ing over  the  edge,  having  paid  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
grove. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  that  verv  ability  to  supply  one-third  of  the 
market  demand,  is  the  price  of  lemons  higher  now  than  it  was  l^f  ore 
the  Dingley  law  took  effect? 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  state  the  com- 
parative price  of  the  same  quality  of  lemons  before  and  after  the 
Dingley  law  took  effect;  but  what  I  particularly  object  to  under  the 
present  conditions,  and  what  I  believe  would  grow  to  be  a  greater 
evil  than  it  is  at  present,  is  that  the  duty  upon  lemons  has  been  for 
the  last  five  years  gradually  diminishing  tne  importation  of  them 
(I  have  the  figures  in  my  brief,  and  shall  not  detain  you  to  read  them, 
as  I  will  file  me  brief),  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  this  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  production  of  California.  She  has  a  great 
big^ market  here  to  sell  lemons  in. 

.  The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  lemons  has  remained  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  has  decreased  about  20  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pounds^ 
152,000,000  pounds,  154,000,000  pounds,  139,000,000  pounds,  188,- 
000,000  pounds — and  153,000,000  pounds  was  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  decreased  about  20  per  cent.  You  will  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  production  of  the  California  lemon  has 
increased  nearly  or  quite  100  per  cent.  Despite  everything,  even  if 
the  duty  is  taken  off  of  the  lemon,  the  result  m  the  long  run  is  going 
to  be  that  the  California  fruit  will  take  the  market,  so  lar  as  re^aros 
friiit  of  equal  quality  and  acidity.  Very  much  of  the  fruit  which  is 
brought  here  is  not  as  fine  fruit  as  the  California  fruit.  While  it  is 
a  lemon  carrying  a  great  deal  of  acidity,  and  a  perfectly  good  lemon^ 
it  is  a  lemon  that  markets  for  much  less  to  the  consumer.  So  tfiat 
while  the  man  or  the  woman  or  the  child  for  a  penny  can  buy  the  im- 
ported lemon  at  the  present  time  in  the  market,  he  is  in  danger  aill  the 
time  of  being  crowded  out  of  that  for  the  two  reasons  which  t  have 
given,  that  the  California  fruit,  which  is  more  expensive,  is  gradually 
absorbing  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foreign  fruit  is  being 
eliminated  from  the  market,  because  there  is  not  a  profit  in  it. 

For  the  past  season  I  am  authorized  by  the  dtrus- fruit  dealers  of 
New  York  to  state  that  the  prices  have  been  such  that  it  has  been  only 
a  matter  of  the  disposition  of  the  goods  that  have  been  sent  to  them. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  profit  in  the  business  of  the  imported 
lemon  during  this  past  year. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  This  gentleman  stated  this  morning  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  68  cents  a  box  against  the  California  iruit  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  stated  that  it  cost  25  cents  a  box  to  bring  the 
fruit  from  the  other  side.  It  costs  80  cents.  There  never  has  oeen 
a  box  laid  down  for  less  than  that.  If  he  is  as  wrong  in  his  other 
figures  as  to  freights  as  he  was  on  his  ocean  freights,  I  can  see  where 
he  makes  up  the  difference  between  the  two  things. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  say  it  costs  to  lay  down  the  lemons 
in  New  York,  freight  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  in  pounds! 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  are  82  pounds  to  a  box.  Two  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  a  box  would  be  about  3^  cents  a  pound,  would  it  not,  or  S^ 
cents  a  pound  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  reports  have  only  2.8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  here  are  gentlemen  here 
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The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  in  1907.  Prior  to  that  it  was  2.1'0ent9-ior 
lour  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Those  figures  we  can  supply  from  actual  ex^eid- 
ence — ^that  is,  from  the  books  of  the. men  who  have  dealt  in  them  lor 
the  last  five  or  ten  years — if  it  is  at  all  desirable  that  the  committee 
should  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  government  report,  I  am  frank  to  say,  does 
not  include  the  duty.  *      . 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh;  no,  sir.  There  was  a  suggestion  this  morning 
that  time  was  not  to  be  wasted  in  stump  speeches.  I  do  not  want  ^ 
make  a  stump  speech,  but  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  committee  is  not 
with  me  in  this  one  proposition : 

The  Republican  tariff  principle  is  understood  to  be  twofoW:  Fiist, 
to  produce  a  revenue;  and  second,  to  protect  the  interests  of  home 
industries.  Such  protection  should  be  so  graduated  that  its  benefits 
are  equally  dividea  between  the  capital  that  establishes,  the  labor  that 
produces,  and  the  public  that  consumes.  The  moment  a  tariff  rate 
fails  to  e<juitably  meet  these  three  requirements,  that  moment  it  be- 
comes unjust,  whether  it  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  tariff. 

I  believe  the  committee  will  a^ee  with  me  in  that  as  a  propositioa, 
and  I  submit  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  brief  and  such  other  data 
as  we  may  subsequently  file,  in  my  judgment  will  be  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  committee  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  revenue — and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  your  right  to  impose  any  duty  upon  lemons  and 
oranges  as  a  revenue  pleasure,  because  they  are  not  luxuries,  and  the 
rfevenue  duty,  or  the  duty  for  revenue,  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
luxuries 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  enough  revenue  out  of 
the  luxuries? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  suggested  last  year,  I  think,  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  raise  just  such  a  revenue  from  the  very  interest  I  then 
represented,  and  I  think  you  were  quite  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I 'would  like  to  ask  this  on  this  lemon  duty.^  I 
agree  thoroughly  that  the  duty  on  oranges  is  not  only  a  protective 
duty,  but  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  not  one  that  would  meet  with  my 
approval  at  all;  but  on  this  lemon  schedule,  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  consumption  in  the  country  comes  from  the 
imported  crop,  which  has  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  obtains  $1,500,000  of  revenue  from  that. 
Under  those  circumstances,  with  a  large  deficit  in  the  Treasury  and 
$1,500,000  to  be  raised  from  this  particular  article,  how  can  we  get 
away  from  that  proposition,  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  prohibitive  duty  but 
a  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  I  omitted  in  my  suggestion  of  what  is  the 
true  tariff  principle,  the  third  and  additional  fact  that  "  if  we  are 
behind  the  light-house  we  must  have  money,  and  therefore  a  tariff 
should  be  laid  upon  anything  that  will  produce  it  ?  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  desires  to  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  salient  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  build  up  a  proper  tariff.  The  Government  has  been 
receiving  $1,500,000  from  these  lemons,  and  if  it  has  been  unjust  to 
the  consumer,  wipe  it  out.     You  have  no  business  to  continue  it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  would  you  put  on  it? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  is  the  same  question  that  has  been  asked  me 
from  the  other  side.    You  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  $1,500,000  of 
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n;iopey  that  has  formerly  been  einviing  froiii  the  lemon  trade,  and) 
losing  that,  you  say  "  WKiat  will  you  put  it  on  ?  ^'  That  is  up  to  the 
committee;  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  imposed  upon  a  necessity 
of  life,  and  should  not  be  imposed  where  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  protect 
a  home  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  a  tax  on  potatm^s? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  never'  gone  into  that  qiiestion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  More  people  eat  potatoes  than  eat  lemons. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  do;  and  the  principle  may  be  just  as  wrong 
in  that  as  in  this,  sir.     I  only  desire  to  read  a  line  or  two' more — '— 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  sixty  millions 
on  sugar,  to  take  it  off  of  the  necessaries  of  life? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  we  producing  what  sugar  we  require  heire? 
I  said  the  necessaries  of  life,  produced  in  our  own  market.  The  Gali- 
iornia  fruit  is  gradually  taking  the  market,  and  will  eventually  ta^e 
it  all.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  only  have  seven  minutes  more,  if  you  desire 
to  finish  to-night.  "  ' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  stop  in  two  minutes. 

In  the  matter  of  lemons,  the  past  five  years  have  proven,  first, 
that  our  country  is  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  point  where  its 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit  will  equal  and  continue  to  ejjual  all 
home  demand;  second,  that  the  profit  to  the  lemon  grower  is  large, 
for  beyond  that  of  the  average  farmer,  and  constantly  growing; 
third,  that  the  price  of  the  fruit  has  steadily  risen  during  the  five 
years  last  past,  and,  fourth,  that  such  conditions  have  existed  in  spite 
of  the  unportatio^s,  which  have  steadily  declined  during  the  same 
period. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  these  conditions,  it  is  positive  that 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time  foreign  fruit  will  be  entirely  driveii 
from  the  market,  and  the  price  of  the  nome-jgrown  product — already 
80  high  as  to  net  a  return  of  nearly  if  not  quite  100  per  cent  upon  the 
investment  and  cost  of  labor  annually — ^will  so  advance  as  to  prohibit 
the  liberal  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
thus  seriously  and  unjustly  affecting  the  consumer. 

To  avoid  this  result,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come,  CJongress 
should  place  lemons,  and  oranges  as  well,  upon  the  free  list,  so  that 
they  may  remain  within  the  reach  of  the  laborer  and  his  family,  Ihat 
mighty  body  known  to  the  public  as  "  the  consumer." 

within  the  past  two  years  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has 
removed  all  duty  upon  lemons,  while  Russia  has  reduced  its  duty  uponi 
the  fruit  two-thirds,  both  countries  acting  for  "  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

If  the  lawmakers  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  as  well  in  an 
absolute  monarchy,  find  themselves  moved  to  act  for  the  betterment 
of  those  over  whom  they  rule,  how  much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  our 
lawmakers,  chosen  from  the  masses,  being  consumers  themselves  and 
representatives  not  of  a  vested  power  but  of  an  independent  people, 
to  protect  that  people  and  to  benefit  the  entire  body  of  consumers  by 
equally  popular  and  just  action. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  can  not  raise  lemons  in  Canada,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  never  have  heard  of  their  raising  any  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Has  the  increased  cost  of  lemons  in  the  last  five 
years,  in  your  opinion,  been  due  to  the  increase  of  wages  or  the  tariff? 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  a  combination  of  both.    It  would  be  very 
foolish  to  say  that  the  tariff  had  caused  all  of  the  increase. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 


The  following  is  the  brief  presented  by  Mr.  Hamilton : 

Memorial  of  the  Italian  Chximher  of  Commerce  and  the  importing 
citrus-fruit  trade  of  New  York  upon  the  question  of  duties  on 
lemons. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  consists  of  the  large  majority  of 
Italian  importers  and  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  repre- 
sents an  average  Italian- American  trade  of  upward  of  $100,000,000 
a  year. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  more  than  400,000  Italians, 
while  the  total  Italian  population  of  the  United  States  numbers 
upward  of  2,000,000. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  represents  in  a 
commercial  sense  the  interests  of  all  Italian-Americans,  while  the 
citrus-fruit  importers  speak  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  who,  by 
their  use,  have  made  such  fruits  a  necessity  of  life. 
•  Magnitude  of  the  trade, — ^I'he  citrus-fruit  trade  of  this  country  is 
enormous. 

From  a  consumption  too  small  to  appear  even  as  an  item  of  imports 
in  1858,  the  use  of  citrus  fruits  has  grown  in  fifty  years  until  now  it 
is  estimated  that  the  yearly  consumption  of  lemons  alone  is  upward 
of  3,300,000  boxes,  the  division  being,  approximately,  2,000,000  boxes 
imported  and  1,300,000  boxes  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Benefits  of  the  trade. — ^There  exists  no  question  but  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fruit,  and  especially  of  citrus  fruit,  is  highly  beneficial 
to  the  users  thereof.    All  physicians  and  scientists  agree  upon  this 

Joint,  and  during  the  warmer  season  of  the  year,  from  June  until 
fovember,  not  only  the  general  public  health  is  conserved  by  the  use 
of  these  fruits,  but  lemon  juice  especially  takes  the  place  of  many 
deleterious  beverages  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  poorer  classes  the  country  over. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  step  backward  in  our  civilization  to  enact 
any  law  which  would  militate  against  the  popular  and  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  these  fruits,  the  demand  for  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  which  are  no  longer  luxuries,  but  necessities. 

Cost. — Fifty  years  ago  oranges  and  lemons  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  from  5  to  10  cents  each  for  oranges,  and  at  from  3  to  7  cents  each 
for  lemons.  The  increased  importation  of  oranges  from  Mexico,  the 
West  Indian  and  Mediterranean  ports,  however,  gradually  r^uced 
their  cost  until  the  cheaper  oranges  sold  at  1  cent  apiece,  bein^  even 
less  than  lemons,  and  the  consumption  was  decidedly  increased.  So 
great  did  the  import  trade  grow  in  time  to  be,  the  custom  charge  being 
only  25  cents  per  box,  that  the  Florida  growers  made  an  effort, 
shortly  thereafter  indorsed  by  the  California  interests,  to  place  a 
heavier  duty  upon  the  same,  which  was  done  under  the  McEonley 
Act  in  1897. 
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At  the  same  time  both  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  were  placed  upon 
the  duty  lists  at  1  cent  per  poimd,  although  the  production  of  lemons 
in  this  country  was  far  below  the  demand,  and  required  no  protection 
to  insure  a  market. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  this  duty  the  price  of  the  fruit  advanced 
and  the  consumption  of  oranges  fell  oflf.  The  public,  accustomed  to 
buying  the  small  West  Indian,  Mexican,  or  Mediterranean  orange  at 
a  penny,  did  not  chose  to  pay  2  or  3  cents,  but  supplied  themselves  in 
lieu  thereof  with  bananas,  which  were  free  of  duty  and  which  very 
soon  increased  in  consumption  to  a  large  extent.  Bananas  were  and 
still  are  sold  at  a  penny,  and  to-day  the  quantity  required  to  supply 
the  poorer  classes  is  enormous. 

The  tariff  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  imposed  upon  oranges  resulted  in 
so  burdening  the  import  traae  that  it  has  practically  been  destroyed. 
Less  than  100,000  boxes  a  year  have  been  imported  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  past  five  years.  Prior  to  tne  passage  of  the  present 
tariff  act  im  importations  of  oranges  at  this  port  were  from  (50,000 
to  1,500,000  boxes  per  year,  with  a  population  market  in  this  country 
10,000,000  or  15,000,000  less  than  at  the  present  time.  The  price  of 
cheap  orangas  has  never  been  so  low  as  prior  to  1897,  and  never  will  be 
again  unless  the  fruit  goes  on  the  free  list. 

The  arguments  presented  by  Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware,  in  the 
tariff  discussions  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  have  been  proven  true, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  1-cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges  the  great 
masses  of  this  country  have  been  deprived  of  a  cheap  fruit,  although 
the  steady  increase  of  home  production  has  given  all  the  supply 
required  in  the  higher  grades  and  for  the  needs  of  those  who  were  aole 
to  pay  for  them.  This  condition,  however,  does  not  pertain  with  re- 
gard to  lemons. 

Use. — This  fruit  has  always  been  in  demand  for  its  tonic  qualities, 
and  its  use  has  been  augmented  by  the  moderate  prices  which  have 
prevailed  despite  the  duty  tax,  ana  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  may  be 
found  in  the  market  practically  the  year  round. 

Its  direct  effect  upon  the  system  is  much  more  marked  than  that  of 
the  orange,  its  acidity  is  most  gratefully  cooling  in  warm  weather, 
and  its  effects  are  directly  beneficial  in  many  forms  of  illness.  The 
demand  for  the  lemon  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  is  p-owing  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 

Home  prodiictton. — ^The  lemons  of  California  supply  about  one- 
third  of  the  demand  of  the  United  States. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  nomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  for  1907,  p.  343,  says : 

The  American  lemon  Industry  has  become  permanently  t^stablish'ed  on  a 
firm  foundation  within  the  last  few  years,  the  seasons  since  1004  havlnp  i)roved 
unusually  profitable.  The  annual  production  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  carloads 
(about  1,170,000  boxes),  being  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  quantity 
used  In  the  United  States. 

In  the^ame  report  he  further  says  (p.  344)  : 

The  demand  for  the  best  brands  of  California  lemons  is  greater  than  the 
present  supply.  The  area  of  groves  Is  extending  considerably,  though  more 
slowly  than  the  growers  desire,  as  the  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
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ply  the  demand  for  trees  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  *  *  ♦  It  will 
be  several  years  before  the  product  of  recent  plantings  Increases  the  total 
supply  of  fruit  to  any  considerable  extent. 

•   Again  he  says  (p.  848) : 

The  California  lemon  Is  shipped  principally  Into  the  markets  of  the  Central 
West  and  West.  The  California  fruit  has  not  been  marketed  extensively  In 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets,  as  the  crop  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  furnish 
a  regular  supply  for  all  the  markets  of  the  country.  The  increase  in  demand 
for  the  fruit  in  the  western  half  of  the  country  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
production  in  California. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  maintaining 
a  California  lemon  grove  at  $370.86  and  the  average  production  at 
about  25,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  one  carload  of  fruit  per  acre. 
Taking  the  figures  of  Professor  Powell  for  the  years  1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906,  and  19(h  to  fix  the  value  of  the  fruit  f .  o.  b.  California,  we  find 
an  average  price  during  these  years  of  $696  per  car,  or  a  net  profit  to 
the  producer  of  $325.14  per  acre. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  selling  price  of  lemons  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
past  five  years,  being  in  1907  from  $850  to  $950  per  car.  At  these 
ngures  there  would  oe  a  profit  of  more  than  $500  per  acre  to  the 
producer. 

Importation. — ^During  the  years  in  question — that  is,  since  1903 — 
the  importation  of  lemons  has  not  increased.  Comparing  the  same 
with  the  California  product  will  be  of  interest.  The  figures  are  from 
the  Yearbook. 


Importations. 

Year. 

Oar  lots. 

Year. 

Oar  lots. 

1908-4 

190*-6 

1906^ 



6,569 
6.806 
6,292 
6,023 

1908-4 

190i-6 

1906-6. 

1906-7 

2.782 
4,274 
8,789 
8.607 

1906-7 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  consumption  throughout 
the  country  during  the  periods  named  has  been  from  9,081  annually — 
about  2,833,000  boxes— to  9.580  cars  or  about  3,000,000  boxes. 

These  figures  also  show  that  the  importations  of  lemons  for  1906-7 
is  less  than  it  was  in  1903-4,  while  the  California  shipments  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  comparison  over  60  per  cent. 

If  we  go  back  ten  years  we  find  the  difference  even  greater. 

In  1899  the  importations  were  2,310,000  boxes,  while  in  that  year 
California  shipments  were  less  than  500,000  boxes.  In  nine  years 
the  importation  of  lemons  has  fallen  from  2,310,000  boxes  to  1,944,900 
boxes;  while  during  the  same  period  the  California  shipments  have 
increased  from  451,464  boxes  to  1,094,184  boxes. 

A  falling  off  of  the  importations  of  20  per  cent  while  domestic  ship- 
ments have  increased  more  than  100  per  cent. 

It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  determine  the  final  result.  Just  so 
soon  as  California  is  able  to  meet  the  demand  her  lemons  will  have 
entire  control  of  the  market,  unless  the  present  duty  is  removed  so 
that  the  foreign  fruit  can  compete. 
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Demand. — ^The  above  figures  prove  the  increasiiig  demand  for  lem- 
ons, and  Professor  Powell  says  {p.  346)  : 

The  demand  for  the  lemon,  In  common  with  other  fruits,  Is  Increasing 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  growing  Central  West  and  West,  but 
the  increased  demand  is  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  California  fruit 

This  is  still  further  proven  by  commercial  figures.  While  the  ofii- 
cial  showing  of  the  Year  Book  for  California  shipments  of  1906-7  is 
but  3,507  cars,  the  California  Fruit  Grower,  a  San  Francisco  publi- 
cation, in  its  October  issue  shows  that  the  shipments  of  lemons  for  the 
present  year  have  been  4,650  cars. 

On  September  19, 1908,  the  paper  above  referred  to  said : 

Is  California  slowly,  but  surely,  driving  foreign  lemons  out  of  the  American 
market? 

It  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

But  the  most  popular  explanation  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  California  lemons  and  their  increased  supply.  Statistics 
for  purposes  of  comparison  are  not  easy  to  find,  hut  it  Is  well  known  that  Call-* 
fomia  is  supplying  interior  markets  which  formerly  came  to  New  York  for 
imported  stock.  With  the  fluctuations  In  the  size  of  the  crop,  it  is  dlfllcult  to 
show  that  while  Sicily  fruit  has  fallen  off  California  has  advanced;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  of  late  years  California's  output  of  lemons  has  rapidly  grown, 
and  that  it  has  somehow  been  entirely  absorbed. 

Lemons  should  he  free, — The  Republican  tariff  principle  is  under- 
stood to  be  twofold:  First,  to  produce  a  revenue;  and,  second,  to 
protect  the  interest  of  home  industries.  Such  protection  should  be 
so  graduated  that  its  benefits  are  equally  divided  between  the  capital 
that  establishes,  the  labor  that  produces,  and  the  public  that  con- 
sumes. The  moment  a  tariff  rate  fails  to  equitably  meet  these  three 
requirements  that  moment  it  becomes*  unjust. 

In  the  matter  of  lemons,  the  past  five  years  have  proven:  First, 
that  our  country  is  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  point  where  its 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit  will  equal  and  continue  to  eq[ual  all  home 
demand;  second,  that  the  profit  to  the  lemon  grower  is  large,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  average  farmer,  and  constantly  growing;  third, 
that  the  price  of  the  fruit  has  steadily  risen  during  five  years  last 
past;  and,  fourth,  that  such  conditions  have  existed  in  spite  of  the 
importations,  which  have  steadily  declined  during  the  same  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  these  conditions  it  is  positive  that 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time  foreign  fruit  will  be  entirely  driven 
from  the  market  and  the  price  of  the  home-grown  product — ^already 
so  high  as  to  net  a  return  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100  per  cent  upon 
the  investment  and  cost  of  labor  annually — ^will  so  advance  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  liberal  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  thus  seriously  and  unjustly  affecting  the  consumer. 

To  avoid  this  result,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come,  Congress 
should  place  lemons,  and  oranges  as  well,  upon  the  free  list,  so  that 
they  mav  remain  within  the  reach  of  the  laborer  and  his  family,  that 
mighty  body  known  to  the  public  as  "  the  consumer." 

Within  the  past  two  years  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has 
removed  all  duty  upon  lemons,  while  Russia  has  reduced  its  duty 
upon  the  fruit  two-thirds,  both  countries  acting  for  "  the  benefit  of 
the  people." 
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If  the  lawmakers  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  as  well  in  an 
absolute  monarchy,  find  themselves  moved  to  act  for  the  betterment 
of  those  over  whom  they  rule,  how  much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  our 
lawmakers,  chosen  from  the  masses,  being  consumers  themselves  and 
representatives  not  of  a  vested  power,  but  of  an  independent  people, 
to  protect  that  people  and  to  benefit  the  entire  body  of  consumers  by 
equally  popular  and  just  action. 

G.  R.  ScHROEDT,  Secretary. 

E.  Mauaui,  Vice-President. 


The  Chaibman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  a 
recess  until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  November  19, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


as 
en: 


